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CHAPTER   I. 


■ 


I  AM  NOT  WANTED  BY  ANYBODY. 

"LisscHEN,  Lisachen !  Are  you  asleep, 
Liffichen?" 

There  was  no  answer.  The  wind  rnstled 
BolHj  among  mnrmuring  leaves.  Here  and 
there  a  bird  twittered  lazDy  in  the  dreamy 
noontide  hush.  That  was  all — that,  and 
the  sound  of  placid  breathing  here  in  the 
heart  of  Uie  dark,  deep  woods  that  clothed 
Ae  pretty  heights  around  Neu-Waldegg. 

That  Uttle  village,  and  its  sister  Dorn- 
bach,  were  quite  shut  out  from  sight. 
Trees,  tall  and  short,  old  and  young,  large 
and  dender,  grew  close  and  thick  along 
the  sloping  hills  and  level  park-lands; 
trees  that  were  clothed  now  in  Uie  rich  and 
lovely  leafage  of  spring,  and  shut  out  the 
hot  sun  with  depths  of  cool,  dim  shadow. 

A  little  stream  ran  swiftly  under  a  tiny, 
toy  like  bridge— a  little  span  of  shallow 
water,  that  caught  the  sunbeams'  radi- 
ance through  swaying  boughs,  and  in 
which  the  little  children  came  to  bathe 
their  bare  brown  limbs,  and  by  whose 
banks  the  old  wood-gatherers  sat  to  rest 
and  chatter.  But  even  the  little  stream 
was  quiet  to-day;  its  lulling  song  was  sub- 
dued The  drowsy  hush  of  the  hour 
seemed  to  have  cast  its  spell  over  every- 
thing, save  those  bright,  girlish  eyes,  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place,  and  glancing 
with  comioeJ  dissatisfaction  at  the  sleeping 
figure  on  Uie  grassy  bank  beside  her. 

Yes,  Lisschen  was  asleep.  She  had  fallen 
under  the  spell  to  which  tiie  burds,  and  the 


butt ei  flies,    and  the  shallow,  murmuring 
waters,  had  succumbed. 

Her  knitting  had  fallen  from  her  hand ; 
her  head  lay  back  against  the  soft  turf. 
The  grim,  hard-featured  face  had  lost 
something  of  its  grimness  and  hardness,  for 
Sleep,  like  its  twin-siBter,  Death,  has  a 
marvellous  way  of  smoothing  out  the  lines 
and  creases  of  the  human  visage,  and  be- 
stowing upon  it  that  serenity  and  quiet 
content  which  »give  a  kind  of  beauty  to 
even  the  homeliest  or  the  most  forlorn. 

"  Poor  old  Lisschen  1 "  the  girl  mur- 
mured softly,  "  she  doesn't  look  so  cross 
when  she  is  asleep.  I  wonder  if  she  was 
always  cross,  even  when  she  was  young. 
Fancy  Lisschen  ever  being  young,  though  I 
I  can't  imagine  it.  Her  face  is  as  gnarled, 
and  brown,  and  wrinkled  as  an  old  tree 
stem,  and  her  hands  look  like  leather.  It 
doesn't  seem  possible  that  she  could  ever 
have  been  pleasant  and  fair,  like  the  girls 
one  sees.  Now,  I  wonder  how  long  she 
intends  to  sleep  t " 

She  clasped  her  hands  behind  her  head — 
such  a  pretty  uncovered  head  it  was— and 
leant  back  lazily,  looking  up  through  the 
green  boughs  to  where  the  haze  of  sun- 
shine burnt  in  the  sky,  watching  the  filmy 
clouds  as  they  crossed  it  in  a  laoft,  slow 
measure,  from  space  to  space  of  the  blue 
width  of  heaven. 

"  It  is  stupid  lying  idle  here  and  doing 
nothing,"  she  went  on.  "I  have  half  a 
mind  to  wake  Lisschen  and  make  her  talk, 
only  she'll  be  so  cross." 

"Don't  wake  her,  then,"  murmured  a 
voice  near  by — a  lazy,  pleasant  voice,  with 
just  a  little  uncertainty  in  its  accent  that 
seemed  to  give  a  distinct  charm  to  the 
guttural  German.  <'  Don't  wake  her;  come 
up  here  and  talk  to  me." 

The  girl  did  not  start,  unexpected  as  was 
the    intrusion;   she    only  unclasped  her 
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bands,  and  tarned  her  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  speaker.  Doing  so  she  caught 
the  outline  of  a  fignre  stretched  on  the 
grass  a  few  yards  o^  and  rather  above  the 
level  of  her  own  resting-place. 

"Are  you  coming T  resumed  the  voice 
a  little  plaintively.  '*  I  can't  see  you ;  I 
am  blind." 

The  girl  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  slow, 
uncertain  grace,  and  looked  up  curiously  at 
the  speaker. 

The  figure  told  her  nothing,  except  that 
a  man  was  lying  on  the  bank,  his  face  al- 
most hidden,  and  the  upper  part  bound  by 
a  black  silk  handkerchief.  Some  vague 
sense  of  pity  and  curiosity  stole  across  her 
heart.  She  did  not  speak,  but  went  slowly 
up  the  slope  and  stood  before  the  stranger. 

"  Was  I  talking  aloud  ?  **  she  asked  him 
softly.     "  I  did  not  know." 

The  recumbent  figure  raised  itself  at 
sound  of  her  voice.  She  saw  then  that  the 
smooth  face  and  finely  moulded  chin,  and 
dow^-shaded  upper  lip,  bespoke  youth,  and 
the  sight  of  the  diefiguring  bandage  touched 
her  heart  with  new  compassion. 

"And  are  you  really  blind  1 "  she  asked. 
"  And  all  alone  f  Are  you  not  afraid  of 
loang  yourself  in  the  woods  1  *' 

A  smile  curved  the  handsome  mouth 
under  shade  of  the  fair,  faint  moustache. 

**  I  expect  my  servant  back  presently," 
be  said.  "He  only  went  down  to  the 
K^atauration.  I,  too,  fell  asleep  like — 
Lisschen.     By  the  way,  who  is  Lisschen  f " 

"  Hush,"  said  the  girl  softly.  "  You  will 
wake  her,  and  then  she  will  be  cross.  She 
is  almost  always  cross." 

"  What  an  extremely  pleasant  old  per- 
son!" he  answered,  lowering  his  voice 
though,  at  the  girl's  hint.  "  I  will  try  and 
not  wake  her,  as  you  give  her  so  bad  a 
character.  I  presume  she  is  old  and — and 
otherwise  estimable.    Is  she  your  nurse  1 " 

"  Nurse  1 "  the  girl  laughed  softly.  "  Oh, 
no.  I  am  not  so  young  as  all  that.  In 
fact,  I  am  quite  grown  up.  I  shall  soon  be 
sixteen.  Oh,  no  1  Lisschen  is  our  servant. 
She  is  quite  old ;  she  was  old  when  I  was 
a  baby.  She  came  here  with  me  from 
Dornbach  to-day.    I  live  there." 

•*  So,"  he  said  tranquilly.  "  I,  too,  live 
at  Dornbach — for  the  present  I  came  to 
Vienna  for  advice  about  my  eyes.  They 
are  getting  better  at  last  Bat  the  city 
was  EO  hot  I  really  could  not  bear  it,  so  I 
have  taken  rooms  at  Dornbach  for  a 
month.  By  that  time  I  hope  my  sight 
will  be  quite  restored ;  the  oculist  believes 
now  that  it  will" 


"  How  glad  you  will  be  I"  she  said  softly. 
"It  must  DC  terrible  not  to  see.  Fancy  life 
without  the  sky  and  the  sun,  and  all  the 
beautiful  things  of  earth.  I  think  I  would 
rather  die." 

"  I  thought  00,  too,"  he  said  gloomily. 
"  At  first,  when  they  said  there  was  hope, 
I  dared  not  believe  them.  I  have  suffered 
greatly  both  in  body  and  mind." 

"  You  are  not — German  t  '^  she  asked 
hesitatingly. 

"  Oh,  no  1  I  am  EnglisL  I  was  at  sdiool 
in  Bonn  for  many  years;  that  k  how  I 
learnt  the  language.  Then  I  went  home 
and  passed  for  the  army." 

"  You  are  a  soldier,  tiien  t " 

"  Yea.  But  I  wish  you  would  sit  down  ; 
you  have  been  standing  all  this  time." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  f "  she  ques- 
tioned.    "  You  caimot  see." 

A  faint  smile  quivered  over  the  young 
man's  mouth. 

"  Have  you  never  heard,  Fraulein,  that 
when  a  man  loses  one  sense,  Nature  ^ndly 
strives  to  atone  for  that  loss  by  sharpening 
those  that  are  left!  The  sound  of  your 
voice  tells  me  you  are  standing  up." 

She  seated  herself  on  the  bank.  The 
sunbeams  were  playing  at  hideand-seek 
among  the  boughs.  Below  them,  with  her 
head  comfortably  pillowed  on  the  soft  tur^ 
the  old  serving-woman  slept  placidly  on. 
Now  and  then  through  the  close  ranks  of 
the  trees  could  be  seen  the  bent  figure  or 
fluttering  petticoats  of  a  wood-picker,  with 
her  bundle  of  sticks  on  her  back. 

It  was  dusky  as  evening  under  this 
green  shade,  and  sometimes  through  the 
fern  and  bracken  a  rabbit  peeped,  or  a 
bird  rustled  its  wings  for  flight 

"Do  you  know,"  said  the  girl,  suddenly 
breaking  the  silence,  "  I  have  never  been 
to  Wien,  though  I  live  so  near." 

"That  is  strange,"  he  answered.  "Why 
don't  your  parents  take  you  7" 

"  I  have  none,"  she  said  sadly.  "  I  live 
with  my  grandfather  and  aunt.  I  remem- 
ber nothmg  of  my  parents.  They  are 
angry  at  home  when  I  speak  of  them. 
Lisschen  says  my  mother  was  foolish  and 
ofi'ended  grandfather,  and  he  has  never 
forgiven  her.  She  died,  and  left  me  a 
little  baby.  Aunt  brought  me  home — 
here,  and  I  have  lived  here  ever  since. 
That  is  all  my  history." 

"  And  your  father.     Did  he  die  also  t " 
"  Yes.     That  is  all  they  have  ever  told 
me  of  him." 

"Are  they  old  people — these  relations 
of  yours  1"  r^  i 
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"Grandfather  is  old,  bat  aunt  is 
not,  and  she  is  beautiful  still — ^bat  Liss- 
dMn  says  my  mother  was  more  beau- 
tiML  They  were  twin  sisters,  and  so 
▼eiy,  yery  fond  of  one  another.  Some- 
times I  wonder  why,  if  she  loved  my 
mother  so  dearly,  she  cannot  k>ye  me  a 
littl&  Bat  I  know  she  does  not  l%e  is 
reiy,  rery  good,  so  is  grandflMiieK  They 
are  tJwiqrs  g<MBg  to  chardli,  and  they  give 
so  much  to  the  priests.  The  priests  come 
very  often  to  our  hoose;  no  one  else  comes. 
Bat  tiuys  will  not  interest  yoa.  I  forget — 
I  have  so  seldom  anyone  to  speak  to,  or 
who  cares  to  hear  me  fi^>eak." 

There  was  sach  a  ring  of  pathos  in  the 
dear  yoang  voice,  that  it  touched  her 
auditor  deeply. 

'<  Indeed,  I  am  much  interested,"  he 
said.  **  Ptay  tell  me  all  about  yoursdl  I 
too  am  very  lonely.  I  have  no  one  to 
care  about  me  very  nearly,  except  an 
unda  My  parents  died  when  I  was  a 
child.  Tou  see,  there  is  a  bond  ol  sym- 
pathy between  us  idready.'' 

"  Well,"  said  the  girl,  dropping  her  voice 
to  even  softer  tones,  "  perhaps,  then,  you 
can  understand  something  of  what  I  feel — 
net  so  much,  of  course,  for  you  are  a  man, 
and  men  are  so  difEisient.  They  have 
things  to  fill  their  life  and  interest  them, 
and  take  tiieir  thouffhts  away  from  just — 
tiiemselves.  We  haven't  Even  aunt 
says  that,  and  I — ^how  can  I  explain] — ^you 
can't  understand  what  it  is  to  seem  in 
everyone's  way;  not  to  be  wanted  or 
cared  for,  or  needed  by  any  living  souL 
I  have  been  like  that  alwa3rs — ^always.  ^  I 
often  wondw  why  it  is.  Do  you  think 
you  could  tell  me  I " 

"I  certainly  cannot,"  he  answered 
gravely.  "  Because  I  can't  imagine  that  a 
girl  who  is  fair,  and  young,  ana  innocent, 
and  charming — as  you  must  be — can  fail 
to  win  love  wherever  she  brings  the  sun- 
shine of  her  presence." 

"  That,"  she  said  gravely, "  is  very  pretty 
and  very  kind  of  you  to  say,  but  tien  you 
have  never  seen  me,  and  you  do  not  know 
me ;  you  cannot^  therefore,  judge.  I  must 
be  disagreeable  or  repulsive,  because  if  I 
were  not  they  would  be  Idnder,  or  care 
for  me  more.  I  have  grown  weary  of 
trying  to  make  them  love  me.  The  priest 
always  says  to  me,  'Patience,  my  child, 
patience,  it  will  all  come  round  in  Heaven's 
good  time.'  But  I  think,"  she  added 
drearily,  *'  that  it  is  Heaven's  long  time." 

"Poor  child!"  said  the  sympathising 
voice  beside  her. 


She  glanced  quickly  at  him,  and  then 
went  on,  her  little,  slender  hands,  pluck- 
ing nervously  at  the  daisies  which  grew 
amongst  the  blades  of  grass. 

**  I  think,  often  and  oftea,  that  my  nnfle 
presence  makes  them  unhappy ;  it  icoaBs 
something — I  don't  know  whaS,  and  no  one 
has  ever  told  me.  If  they  seem  indined 
to  be  kinder,  a  word,  or  look,  or  action  of 
mine  will  recall  this  diadow,  and  they 
freeze  back  again,  and  I  feel  once  more  that 
I  am  put  aside  out  of  their  hearts  like  a 
criminal,  or  an  alien." 

"  My  dear  child  I "  cried  the  young  man, 
startled  and  perplexed,  for  there  was  a 
sound  as  of  tears  in  her  voice,  "  you  are 
surely  too  sensitive ;  your  guardians  can't 
mean  to  be  unkind.     Pemaps  you  faa^ 

''Fancy,"  she  inter]posed  with  sudden 
passion.  "  Oh  no,  it  is  no  fancy,  it  is  a 
feeling  that  has  grown  up  with  me  from 
my  childhood;  it  has  been  in  my  heart 
always— always.  And  now  lasschen  says 
they  wish  me  to  enter  a  convent.  The 
priests  counsel  it,  and  there  seems  nothi^ 
else  to  do  with  my  Ufe.  Well,  I  am  not 
wanted  by  anybody;  {perhaps  God  will  let 
me  do  something  for  him." 

She  spoke  so  dmply,  with  such  childlike 
frankness,  that  the  young  man's  heart  was 
deeply  touched.  For  a  moment  he  was 
silent.  His  right  hand  was  nervoudy 
fidgetting  with  the  bandage  that  covered 
his  eyes ;  curiosity  was  getting  the  better 
of  prudenca  He  f dt  as  if  he  must  gain 
one  look  at  the  face  bdonging  to  that  lovdy, 
sad  young  voice. 

She  had  forgotten  his  presence  for  a 
time ;  she  was  so  used  to  being^  alone,  and 
to  speaking  out  her  thoughts.  When  with  a 
faint  sigh  she  turned  her  head  at  last  and 
looked,  she  was  bewildered  at  finding  two 
sunny  blue  eyes  intently  olMserving  her. 
There  was  certainly  no  traoe  of  blindness 
or  weakness  about  them. 

"  You — ^you  can  see  I "  she  cried  impul- 
sivdy. 

"Yes;  Heaven  be  thanked!"  said  the 
youne  Englishman  energetically.  "  I  was 
told  I  might  only  remove  the  bandage  in  a 
dark  room ;  but  for  the  first  time  I  have 
disobeyed  orders.  I  am  amply  rewarded," 
he  added  calnily,  as  he  once  more  replaced 
the  handkerchief.  "Forgive  me,  but  may 
I  ask  your  name  1 " 

"  My  name,"  she  said,  and  looked  down 
a^i  the  daisies  in  her  lap  which  h^.r  restless 
fingers    were    weaving    into    a   garland.   . 
«TheycaUme-Gretch^.;^^QoogIe   | 
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''Gretchen,''  he  said.  <at  is  a  pretty 
name." 

He  was  thinkiDg  of  the  picture  he  had 
seen,  which  he  thought  he  should  nerer 
forget — the  picture  of  a  slender  girlish 
figure  in  a  simple  gray  linen  dress,  with  a 
i^  as  fresh  and  innocent  and  fidr  as  the 
spring  itself,  with  a  wealth  of  gold  brown 
hair  that  fell  in  one  lonp  heavy  plait  to  her 
waist^  and  two  lovely  (uurk-lasl:^  eyes  of 
deepest  violet  that  for  a  moment  had 
flashed  their  startled  wonder  on  his  own. 

Gretchen!  an  ill-omened  name.  He 
thought  of  it,  and  grew  silent  Lonely — 
unloved — and  with  such  a  &ee!  Amidst 
all  the  beauty  of  earth  and  sl^ — that 
delicious  dreamful  enjoyment  which  had 
made  the  repose  and  shadow  of  the  wood 
so  pleasant,  a  feeling  of  vague  dissatisfac- 
tion crept  He  was  almost  sorry  he  had 
seen  her. 

Meanwhile  she  rose  from  her  seat  and 
addressed  him  in  soicewhat  dignified 
accents.  "  I — I  think  you  should  not  have 
told  me  you  were  blind,  if  you  are  not,"  she 
said  gently.  '<  I  felt  so  sorrv  for  you,  and 
I  came  to  talk  to  you,  and  all  the  time  you 
can  see  as  well  as  I  can  " 

« Indeed,"  he  cried  ea^ly,  "  I  told  you 
the  truth,  and  I  removed  the  bandage  at 
a  great  risk.  I  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tatioa  Iso  wishedtoseeto  whom  loweii 
this  pleasant  half-hour." 

The  girl  stood  there  silent  The  colour 
came  and  went  in  her  face.  She  was  em- 
barraised,  and  yet  pleased.  There  was  no 
awkwardness  or  constraint  about  her — 
only  a  certain  little  pathetic  air  of  wounded 
pride  and  perplexity  that  made  her  infi- 
nitely charming. 

"  Are  you  going  I "  he  asked  quickly,  as 
she  made  a  movement  **  Don't;  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  wake  Lisschen.  Tell  me  some 
more  about  yourself  Do  you — do  you  really 
like  the  idea  of  going  into  a  convent)" 

''  I  have  always  been  brought  up  to  look 
on  it  as  the  best  and  highest  life,"  she  said 
slowly.     "  It  would  be  wrong  to  rebel." 

"  That,"  he  said,  "  is  begging  the  ques- 
tion. You  don't  like  it  Who  can  wonder ! 
I  suppose,"  he  added  irrelevantly,  after  a 
short  pause,  "  you  can't  speak  anything  but 
German  f " 

"No,"  she  said.  ''I  wanted  much  to 
learn  English,  but  aunt  was  quite  angry 
that  I  should." 

'*And  I,"  he  said,  "speak  German  so 
badly.  I  want  to  express  myself  quite 
differently  to  what  I  do." 

"Oh,"  she  said  composedly;  "you  ex- 1 


press  yourself  very  well   I  have  understood 
all  you  said." 

«  And  can  you  tell  me,"  he  asked,  "why 
your  amiable  relattvesdislike  my  language  t" 

"It  is  not,"  she  answered,  "ue  lan- 
guage only,  but  your  nation — ^your  people 
altogether — grandfather  hates  the  very 
name — ^Eln^iah." 

"But  why!"  he  asked  again. 

"That  I  cannot  tell— I  only  know  they 
woidd  not  speak  to  an  Englishman,  or  Ei^- 
Ushwoman,  if  they  could  help  it  No  doubt 
they  will  be  very  angry  when  I  tell  them  I 
have  been  spealonff  to  you  for  so  long." 

"But  why  need  you  tell  themt"  he 
asked. 

It  was  the  first  intrusion  of  the  serpent 
into  the  innocence  of  Eden;  the  first 
shadow  of  doubt  thrown  across  a  mind 
that  held  still  the  crystal  clearness  of  child- 
hood. 

"  Why  t"  she  echoed,  and  looked  at  him 
and  then  airay  to  the  sleeping  form  of 
Ijsschea  "I  never  asked  myself  the 
reason,  but  I  alirays  tell  them  everything. 
They  bade  me  do  sa" 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  answer  re- 
buked him,  and  for  a  moment  he  was 
sQent ;  a  curious  f eelinff  came  over  him ;  it 
was  as  if  a  sudden  li^t  had  flashed  full 
and  dear  upon  his  eyes,  awaking  his  sight 
to  some  sense  of  transparence,  and  beauty, 
and  colour,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  becoi 
blind. 

So  might  a  child's  question  or  answer 
lift  the  heart  of  some  wise  philosopher  to 
a  height  far  above  human  reason,  by  the 
very  simplicity  of  its  beautiful  futii. 

"And  so  vou  will  tell  them  of  this — 
meeting — and  they  will  be  angry — and 
perhaps  I  mav  never  see  you  again,"  he 
said  regretfully.  "Doesn't  that  seem  a 
Uttlehardt" 

Her  bright  face  grew  grave. 

"  Do  you  thinkit  is  possible  that  I — might 
— see  you  again  t "  she  asked  hesitatin^y. 

He  thought  to  himself  how  strangely 
innocence  resembled  coquetry,  but  he  only 
said: 

"  Very  possible— if  it  dejpends  on  me." 

"And  do  you  think,'^  she  went  on 
anxiously,  "that  it  would  be  very  wrong 
if  I  did — not — tell  them  -I  mean  if  they 
do  not  ask  f " 

"  Certainly  not  wrong,  from  my  point  of 
view,"  he  said  energetically.  "  JBut  of 
course  I  do  not  wish  to  influence  your 
conscienca  As  yet,  child,  you  Imow 
nothing  of  a  divided  duty." 

"  No,"  she  said  simply,  "  duty  always 
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looks  plain  enough.    I  could  not  say  what 
\  not  true." 

"Let  OS  hope  they  will  not  ask/'  he 
gently.  "For,  indeed,  if  they  are  so 
unreasonable,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
don't  deeerve  snch  a  sacrifice  of  self  as 
yoor  whole  life  seems.  Why,  the  very 
birds,  and  flowers,  and  insects,  have  tiieir 
anmnier  time  of  freedom  and  enjoyment 
It  seems  hard  that  yon  should  be  denied  it" 


**I  should  like  to  be  firee — quite  firee  1 " 
she  said,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  as  she 
threw  back  her  head  and  looked  upwards 
through  the  swaying  leayes.  "  But  I  sup- 
pose one  never  is  that" 

"Never,''  said  her  companion  bitterly. 
**  Sometimes  our  fetters  are  silver,  or  iron, 
or  silk,  but  all  the  same  they  are  there — 
and  we  can't  break  them  if  we  would.  You 
may  be  thankful  if  yours  are  never  heavier 
thsn  the  duty  you  at  present  owe.  Now  I 
am  goin^  to  ask  a  favour  of  you.  Will 
you,"  hesitatingly — and  looking  up  with  his 
concealed  eyes  to  where  he  knew  the  little 
girlish  figure  was  standing,  "  will  you  shake 
hands  with  me  before  you  go  ?  I  hear  my 
man  combg  in  the  distance,  and  so  we 
must  part" 

Eor  a  moment  she  hesitated — then  some- 
thing in  the  appealing  gesture,  the  help- 
lessness of  the  strong  young  form,  and  of 
the  very  hand  that  was  stretched  towards 
her  seeking  hers,  swept  doubts  and  prudery 
away.  She  went  a  few  steps  nearer.  Her 
little  bare  hand  fluttered  like  a  bird  in 
his  strong  and  eager  dasp. 

« I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you,"  she  said 
simply.  "  And  I  hope  your  eyes  will  soon 
be  quite  well  I  think,"  she  added, 
dimpling  with  sudden  laughter  at  memory 
of  ^e  stolen  look,  "th^  is  not  much 
doubt  about — ^that" 

"If  I  wished  to  recover  sight  before,  I 
wish  it  a  thousandfold  more  now,"  he 
answered  with  so  deep  an  earnestness  that 
it  hushed  her  laughter  into  sudden  gravity. 
"And  now — no,  I  won't  say  g<K)d-bye, 
only,  Auf  Wiedersehen." 


CHEONICLES   OF   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

FORFAR  AND  KINCARDINE, 

Once  more  we  may  regret  the  change 
m  the  nomenclature  of  these  Scottish  lands. 
Angus  and  Meams,  the  ancient  names  of 
Fonar  and  Kincardine,  are  better  known 
and  recognised,  and  have  higher  historical 
associations.    What  a  part  m  the  history 


of  Scotland  is  played  by  the  Earls  of 
Angus,  for  instance  t  and  yet^  if  we  refer 
to  a  modem  map  of  the  country,  we  shall 
fail  to  find  any  traces  of  their  principality. 
In  popular  phraseology,  too,  ^gus  bodies 
have  a  separate  individuality  from  the 
men  of  Meams,  while  both  are  a  distinct 
variety  from  their  neighbours  beyond  the 
river  Dee,  generally  known  as  the  canny 
folk  of  Aberdeea 

According  to  received  accounts,  Aligns 
and  Meams  were  two  sons  of  Kenneth, 
King  of  Scotland,  who  were  made  the 
chiefs  of  these  two  divisions  of  ancient 
Pictland,  once  ruled  by  a  shadowy  kind 
of  functionary,  known  as  the  Maermor. 
The  Earldom  of  Angus,  since  the  days 
of  The  Brace,  was  held  by  the  Eed 
Douglases,  of  the  younger  branch  of  that 
mighty  house.  But  the  hold  of  the 
Douglas  upon  Angus  was  not  so  strong 
as  that  of  the  other  branch  of  the  family 
upon  its  territorial  dominions.  Several 
powerful  families  of  Norman  origin  had 
settled  upon  the  fertile  plain  of  Strath- 
more,  and  allied  themselves  sometimes 
with  the  Douglas  and  sometimes  with 
the  Stuart,  as  interest  or  passion  at  the 
moment  prompted.  The  eastern  side  of 
the  county  has  been  appropriately  called 
the  land  of  the  Lindsays,  from  that  great 
family — ^great  originally  in  wealth  and 
possessions,  and  great  in  its  fecundity,  and 
the  wide  -  spreading  branches  that  have 
sprouted  forth  from  the  parent  stem — a 
stem  whose  downfall  is  recorded  in  the 
fact,  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  name 
has  disappeared  altogether  from  the  roll  of 
the  landowners  of  the  county. 

The  Lindsays  claim  their  descent  from  a 
Norman  ancestor,  and  derive  their  name 
from  an  obscure  little  commune  named 
Limesex  on  the  chalky  table-land  of  the 
Pays  de  Caux;  but  the  first  of  the  name 
who  comes  into  any  prominence  in  Scot- 
land is  William  Lindsay,  of  Crawford, 
High  Justiciar,  under  William  the  Lion, 
whose  three  sons  founded  the  three  prin- 
cipal houses  of  Lindsay.  The  chief  seat 
of  the  family  was  Finhaven  Castle,  now  a 
ruin,  between  Forfar  and  Brechin;  and 
they  had  also  a  fine  house  in  Dundee,  a 
stately  mansion  with  its  gates  and  turrets. 
And  forth  from  these  noble  gates  rode  Sir 
David  the  Earl,  with  his  train  of  thirty 
knights  or  men-at-arms,  when  he  embarked 
from  the  Eock  of  Saint  Nicholas,  just 
opposite,  to  sail  for  London,  and  meet 
Lord  Welles  in  mortal  combat. 

There  was  no  personal  quarrel  between 
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the  two  KnightB,  only  a  question  as  to  the 
respective  prowera  of  their  countrymen. 
The  lists  were  prepared  on  liOndon  Bridge, 
and  Eiohard  the  Second,  the  En^ish  King, 
with  Ann  of  Bohemia*  his  Queen,  watched 
the  combat  from  a  gaily  decorated  stand, 
while  the  houses  and  gateways  on  the 
bridge,  the  banks  of  the  river,  imd  every 
point  of  vantage  on  either  side  were 
crowded  with  spectators.  These  last  were 
wodfnlly  disappointed  when  the  Scot 
proved  the  better  man,  and  held  his  an- 
tagonist at  his  mercy;  but  the  stranger 
had  fair  play,  and  the  King  even  gra- 
ciously assured  him  that,  as  he  had 
beaten  his  adversary,  he  might  kill 
him  if  he  pleased.  The  Scottish  Elnight, 
however,  preferred  to  give  away  his  van- 
quished foeman  to  the  Queen,  who  kindly 
restored  him  to  himself;  and  so,  after 
much  feasting  and  pomp.  Sir  David  went 
back  to  his  own  country,  where  everybodv 
felt  much  encouraged  by  their  champion  s 
prowess 

There  is  nothing  left  of  the  old  home 
of  the  Lindsays  m  Dundee;  but.  Fin- 
haven,  with  its  melancholy  ruins,  is 
stilly  haunted  with  ;the  memories,  imd,  as 
stories  so,  with  the  very  spectres  of  the 
lost  Lindsays. 

Chiefly  to  be  remembered  is  Alexander, 
the  fourth  Earl,  whose  disposition  is  sha- 
dowed forth  in  the  epithet  of  the  Tiger  Earl, 
while  his  personal  appearance  is  suggested 
in  his  alternative  title  of  Beardie.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  a  terrible  ruffian. 

It  was  Beardie  who,  with  the  Earl  of 
Boss,  formed  that  celebrated  alliance  with 
the  Black  Douglas,  which  was  only  broken 
by  the  dagger  of  the  King,  And  yet  the 
murder  of  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy  did 
not  daunt  the  Tiffer  EarL  When  the 
Grordons  of  the  North  declared  for  the 
King  and  marched  into  Angus,  the  Earl 
came  out  to  meet  them,  and  felt  sure  to 
wiin  the  day.  His  own  men-at-arms  were 
1)ut  little  outmatched  by  the  Gordons,  and 
he  had  a  reserve  of  the  best  azeinen  of 
Angus,  under  the  Laird  of  Balnamoon. 
Just  before  the  battle  the  Laird  had  occa- 
sion to  trouble  his  chief  about  a  little 
matter  of  business.  There  were  certain 
lands  convenient  to  Balnamoon,  *'ti^e 
whilk  if  the    Eirl    might  grant   to   his 

faithful  servant "  The  Tiger  cut  short 

farther  speech  with  a  growl.  *'  It  was  not 
a  time  when  the  spears  of  the  Gordons 
were  glittering  in  their  front  to  be  talking 
of  wadsets  and  feuferms.  To  the  front 
and  lay  on,  Babamoon.'' 


The  Earl  may  be  supposed  to  baTe 
foueht  like  the  incarnate  tiger  be  was ;  bat 
in  £e  tiiick  of  the  fight  he  looked  round 
for  his  axemen,  and  behold  they  were 
disappearmg  over  the  hills.  The  Bad 
had  the  good  sense  to  know  when  he  was 
beaten,  and  presently  rode  for  his  life  with 
the  rest  of  his  mounted  followers. 

Tlie  diase  was  sharp  over  the  oane 
and  right  up  to  the  castle  wall  of  Fin- 
haven,  when  down  went  the  heavy  port- 
cullis behind  the  last  of  the  Lindsays, 
and  the  Gordons    hastily  dispersed,  ex- 

Keting  a  flight  of  arrows  from  th« 
ttlements.  So  close  had  been  the  chaae^ 
that  one  of  the  youngest  and  bravest 
Gordons  had  ridden  into  the  courtyard 
wiUi  his  enemies,  and  was  thus  trapped 
like  a  rat  in  a  cage.  But  tiie  youth  kept 
his  own  counsel;  he  was  battered,  and 
dinted,  and  splashed  like  the  rest;  no  one 
noticed  him,  and  he  rushed  into  the  hall 
with  all  the  other  wurriors,  hungry  and 
thirsty  from  the  frav.  Then  he  heard  the 
old  Tjger  roar,  and  swear,  imd  rave,  in- 
voking all  kinds  of  imprecations  upon  him- 
self and  Bahiamoon,  as  he  tossed  off  cup 
after  cup  of  blood-red  wine  from  his  silver 
goblet  Then  there  was  an  alarm  that  a 
band  of  Gordons  was  riding  that  way,  and 
the  whole  assemblage  rose  tumultuously, 
and  hastened  to  mount  and  ride  out  to 
meet  them.  The  young  foeman  contrived 
to  snatch  up  Beardie's  silver  cup  in  the 
confusion,  imd  riding  out  with  the  rest, 
took  occasion  soon  to  part  company,  and 
presently  was  lucky  enough  to  join  his 
chief  with  his  trophy. 

The  Tiger  Ear^  as  has  been  said,  knew 
well  enough  when  he  was  beaten ;  and,  as 
matters  went  badly  with  Uie  Douglas  fac- 
tion, he  tried  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
King.  Now  the  King  was  bitterly  incensed 
against  the  fiery  Earl,  and  had  sworn  a 
great  oath  that  he  would  destroy  Fin- 
haven  Castle;  but  tiie  Earl  coming  be- 
fore the  King  barefooted,  and  trussed 
like  a  criminu  ready  for  the  scaffold,  the 
Roysd  pity  was  aroused  for  such  a  proud 
man    Uius    fallen;    and    the    King   for- 

fave  him  all  the  more  readily  that  the 
)ouglases  were  still  strong,  and  that  the 
Tiger  and  his  men  would  be  a  valuable 
reinforcement  for  the  Royal  army.  Thus 
the  King  rode  back  with  the  Earl  to  Fin- 
haven,  where  he  was  feasted  r^ht  royally. 
The  tall  keep  still  remains,  shaken, 
riven,  but  still  unsubdued  by  time,  as  a 
testimony  to  the  King's  clemency ;  and,  if 
tradition  is  to  be  believed,  as  a  monument 
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to  the  crneltj  of  the  Tiger  EarL  For  high 
op  on  the  crest  of  the  south-east  wall  of 
the  castle,  are  still  visible  a  row  of  spikes, 
from  which  it  is  said  the  heads  of  his 
Tictims  would  be  seen,  standing  in  a  row, 
on  any  fine  sctmmer's  day ;  among  others, 
in  spite  of  the  prayers  of  his  lady,  a  poor 
wandering  minstrel  with  his  hai^,  wnose 
hie  h  told  in  the  ballad : 

The  lady  craTod  pity ;  but  nane  wad  he  gie, 

T^e  poor  aged  minstrel  must  die, 
And  Orawford's  ain  hand  placed  the  grey  head  and 
lyxe 

On  the  spikes  o*  the  turret  so  high. 

The  oonmon  place  of  execution  was  the 
wide-spreading  diestnat  tree  by  Uie  castle 
gate.  Thiswasa  majestic  and  Tenerabletree, 
a  Spanish  chestnut  of  a  kind  then  unknown 
elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some 
Soman  soldier  had  dr<^ped  anut  upon  the 
^ot — centuries  before— out  of  which  the 
tree  had  sprung,  and  so  went  on  flourishing 
from  age  to  age.  Beardie  himself  regarded 
the  tree  with  a  kind  of  superstitions  ye- 
nen&m;  and  once,  when  a  poor  youQi 
lopped  a  toanch  from  it  to  make  a  walking- 
stuky  Beardie  pursued  the  lad  with  horse- 
man andhound,andoYertakinghim,  brought 
him  bade,  and  hung  him  to  one  of  the 
branches cf  the  fatal  tree.  The  yengeance  of 
Heaven,  long  suspended,  for  this  ruthless 
deed  descended  upon  the  house  of  Lindsay. 
The  victim  never  ceased  to  haunt  the  place 
of  execution;  indeed  he  haunts  it  now,  and, 
known  as  Jack  Barefoot,  hovers  about  the 
place  as  a  reproach  to  the  tortured  spirit 
of  the  wicked  EarL  Body  as  well  as 
q^iiit,  indeed,  for  although  pedigrees  tell  us 
that  Earl  Beardie  died  ad.  1454,  it  waa 
carzently  bdieved  that  the  wicked  Earl 
still  survived  in  some  secret  chamber  of  the 
ndned  castk,  according  to  the  popular 
Mjing: 

Earl  Beardie  ne'er  will  dee, 

Ncr  pair  Jodc  Barefoot  be  set  free, 

As  lang*s  there  grows  a  chestnut  tree. 

Even  had  the  curse  depended  upon  the 
existence  of  that  particular  chestnut  tree, 
the  expiation  would  have  had  a  long 
coDrse,for  the  chestnut  still  held  its  ground 
by  the  castle  wall  up  to  the  year  1760. 

As  in  many  another  family,  there  was  a 
kind  of  alternation  between  good  and  bad, 
of  gentie  and  ferocious,  with  the  Lindsays. 
To  a  wicked  Earl  succeeded  a  good  Duke- 
yes,  actually  a  Duke — ^withapatent  still  in 
existence,  about  which  there  has  been 
(piestion  of  privilege  even  in  the  present 
century.  Then  the  good  Duke  had  two 
bad  scms,  the  younger  of  whom  killed  the 


elder,  and  did  not  venture  to  claim  his 
father's  dignitiea  The  fratricide  made 
some  atonement  for  his  crime  by  dying 
gallantly  on  Flodden  Field.  A  successor, 
the  eighth  Earl,  David,  had  a  son  known 
as  the  Wicked  Master,  whose  character 
was  so  abominaMe  that,  after  solemn 
arraignment  at  Dundee  in  1630,  he  and 
his  family  were  blotted  out  from  the  suc- 
cession, and  the  lordship  and  estates  trans- 
ferred to  the  kindred  house  of  EdzelL 
The  Wicked  Master,  however,  had  plenty 
of  friends,  who  fought  lustfly  for  his 
rights,  and  even  besieged  and  took 
Finhaven  CasUe.  Eventually  the  Wicked 
Master's  son  succeeded,  who  was  an  active 
partisan  of  Queen  Maiy's  cause,  and  his 
son  was  the  hero  of  a  combat  with  the 
rival  house  of  Glamis.  Lord  Glamis 
was  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
and  passing  down  Stirling  High  Street 
with  his  train,  he  met  the  Lindsay,  who 
had  also  a  great  following  of  fighting  men. 
The  two  Lords  passed  each  other  without 
exchanging  any  greeting,  imd  some  of 
their  men  coming  into  collision,  a  brawl 
arose,  sword  thrusts  and  pistol  shots  were 
exchangedi  and  the  Chancellor  fell,  with  a 
bullet  tturough  his  head. 

The  last  of  Uie  Earls  of  this  Ime  is 
known  as  the  Captive  Lord,  as  he  had 
wasted  and  mismanaged  his  estate  in  such 
fashion  that,  by  sentence  of  a  kind  of 
family  council,  he  was  committed  to  safe 
custody  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  The  captive's 
daughter,  Lady  Jean,  neglected  and  for- 
lorn, married  "a  public  herald,"  other- 
wise a  town  bellmau,  and  even  fdl  to  the 
grade  of  a  public  mendicant,  and  to  begging 
for  crusts  and  broken  victuals,  where  her 
for^thers  had  held  almost  jffincely  sway. 
Lideed,  tiie  progress  of  the  Lindsays 
seemed  ever  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
people  long  recalled  a  prophecy,  or  male- 
diction, of  Cardinal  Beaton,  to  the  effect 
that  every  Lindsay  should  be  poorer  than 
his  father. 

The  new  line  of  Earls  Crawford  was  no 
more  fortunate  than  the  old.  The  last  of 
them  was  a  spirited  soldier^  who  fought  first 
of  all  in  Spain,  and  then  took  a  command 
for  King  Charles  in  the  Civil  Wars ;  was 
at  Edgehill,  and  many  another  fight  and 
skirmish;  and,  when  his  master's  cause  was 
lost,  went  back  to  Spain  and  there  sought 
military  employment 

The  Lurd  of  Edzell  was  now  the  diief  of 
the  line.  The  ruined  towers  of  EdzeU, 
lying  on  one  of  the  streams  of  the  North 
Esk,  luid  been  for  centuries  the  hospitable 
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home  of  the  Lairds  of  that  Ilk.  It  was 
known  as  the  Kitchen  of  Angus,  whose 
doors  were  never  closed  to  the  poor  and 
needy;  but  the  kindly  qualities  of  the 
Lindsays  only  helped  to  their  ruin.  The 
last  Laird  of  Edzell  was  compelled  to  sell 
his  estates,  which  were  bought  by  the  more 
fortunate  Maules,  Lords  Panmure,  and, 
wandering  away,  he  died  at  last  as  the 
hostler  of  a  humble  country  inn. 

Another  line  of  Lindsays  has  brought 
down  the  family  honours  to  Uie  present 
day';  but  their  history  is  not  connected  with 
Angus,  where,  as  lias  already  been  said, 
the  name  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
roll  of  landowners ;  but  so  prolific  was  the 
fainUy,  and  so  widely  spread  are  its  ramifi- 
cations, that  there  are  Lindsays  all  over 
Scotland  who  justly  regard  themselyes  as 
scions  of  this  ancient  house,  the  Clan  Lind- 
say of  that  fine  **  Lament " : 

Bright  star  of  the  morning  that  beamed  on  the  brow 
Of  our  chief  of  ten  thousand,  oh,  where  art  thou 

now? 
The  sword  of  our  fathers  is  cumbered  with  rust. 
And  the  race  of  Clan  Lindsay  is  bowed  to  the  dust. 

The  ruin  and  desolation  of  Edzell  Castle 
is  not  due  to  its  present  proprietors,  for 
soon  after  its  purchase  Lord  Panmure  joined 
the  rising  of  1715,  and  on  its  suppression 
all  his  lands  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
Edzell  then  fell  into  the  himds  of  the  York 
Buildings  Company.  This  company,  whose 
name  sounds  stangely  out  of  tune  m  such  a 
connection,  was  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter  in  1690  for  raising  water  irom  the 
Thames  to  York  Buildings,  near  the  Strand, 
to  supply  London  in  competition  with  the 
New  River  Company.  Its  objects  were 
extended  in  1719,  and  a  further  capital  of 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
raised  to  purchase  forfeited  and  other 
estates  and  grant  annuities  and  life  assur- 
ances. The  compimy  became  insolvent  in 
1733,  imd  the  estates  were  managed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  annuitants  and  other 
creditors  till  1764,  when  most  of  them  were 
sold  by  public  roup  in  Edinburgh.  Many 
of  the  lots  were  purchased  by  3ie  descen- 
dants of  their  former  proprietors,  and 
Edzell  came  again  into  possession  of  the 
Panmure  family.  But  half  a  century  of 
neglect  and  spoliation  had  reduced  the  old 
castle  and  home  of  Edzell  to  a  melimcholy 
ruin,  only  the  shell  remaining  of  its  ancient 
walls,  imd  those  parts  whi<£  could  not  be 
profitably  disposed  of. 

Another  powerful  famOy  shared  with  the 
Lindsays  the  territorial  influence  of  the 
county.  The  Castle  o$  Glamis,  situated 
in  the  most  fertile  and  lovely  part  of  tiie 


Howe  of  Angus,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
lordly  medisBval  dwelling,  half  castle  and 
half  palace.  With  its  towers,  turrets,  ex- 
tinguisher roofs,  and  corbie-stepped  gables, 
the  aspect  of  Glamis  Castle  is  at  once 
quaint  and  imposing.  About  the  old  walls 
cluster  memories  from  the  earliest  period 
of  Scottish  history. 
All  hail,  Macbeth  1    Hail  to  thee,  Thane  of  Glamis  1 

Tradition  tells  of  a  Scottish  King  mur- 
dered within  the  walls  of  Glamis,  and  the 
history  of  the  Lords  of  GLuddIs  would 
supply  materiak  for  any  number  of  wild 
mysterious  tale&  The  founder  of  tiie  line 
was  Sir  John  Lyon,  called  the  White  Lyon, 
from  his  complexion,  who  married  adaughter 
of  King  Robert  the  Second  by  Elizabeth 
More.  The  King  gave  Glamis,  hitherto 
a  Royal  seat,  to  his  favoured  son-in-law, 
who  was  slain  by  one  of  the  Lindsays  in 
some  broil.  From  that  time  the  line  ran 
on  high  in  Royal  favour,  and  increasing  its 
possessions  by  advantageous  alliances  till 
the  death  of  the  sixth  Lord  Glamis  in 
1528.  The  young  and  beautiful  widow  of 
Glamis  married  Archibald  Campbell  of 
Nepneith,  imd,  with  her  husband,  feU  under 
the  suspicion  of  conspiring  against  James 
the  Fifth.  Informers  and  spies  were 
abundant,  who  played  upon  the  King's 
rapacity  and  fears ;  and  on  the  evidence 
of  such.  Lady  Glamis;  her  husband;  her 
son.  Lord  Glamis,  a  mere  youth ;  a  kins- 
man, John  Lyon;  imd  an  old  priest, 
were  arraigned  imd  condemned  for  high 
treason,  in  compassing  the  death  of  the 
King  wiUi  poison  or  witchcraft  On 
the  seventeenth  of  July,  1537,  the  lovdy 
Lady  Glamis  was  burnt  alive  on  tiie 
Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh  amidst  universal 
pity  and  compassion.  Lord  Glamis  was 
reserved,  with  the  sentence  of  deaUi 
hanging  over  him  till  he  should  come  of 
age ;  but  all  the  family  estates  were  con- 
fiscated, and  the  King  lumself  took  posses- 
sion of  Glamis  Castle,  and  visited  the 
place  at  times  during  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life. 

With  the  death  of  King  James  all  this 
evil  fortune  came  to  an  end ;  the  false  wit- 
ness recanted,  the  youns  Lord  was  set  free^ 
and  Glamis  was  restored  to  him. 

Except  for  this  interregnum,  the  fortunes 
of  the  family  were  prosperous  enougL 
There  was  the  Chancellor  killed  by  the 
Lindsays  in  Stirling  town,  and  who  left  a 
son  only  two  years  old  to  succeed  to  his 
honours.  Hence  the  Tutor  of  Glamis 
became  an  important  personage,  and  it 
was  this  tutor  or  guar^an  who  was  con- 
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c^ned  in  that  oonBpiracy  known  as  the 
Baid  of  Bathyen.  He  it  was  who,  when 
the  yonng  King  burst  into  tears  on  finding 
hunself  a  captive,  sternly  told  Mm  "  that 
he  might  greet  as  he  pleased,  for  it  was 
better  that  bairns  shonld  greet  than  bearded 
men."  Still  the  family  were  devoted  to 
the  Stuarts,  and  especially  when  they  fell 
into  misfortuna  The  fifth  Earl  of  Strath- 
more  was  killed  at  Sheriffmuir;  but  his 
brother,  who  succeeded  him,  made  his  peace 
wiUi  the  house  of  Hanover.  Four  broUiers 
succeeded  each  other  as  Earls  of  Strath- 
more,  and  the  family  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  eztinctioa  But  the  youngest  of  the 
l»othen  had  a  son  John,  who  succeeded  to 
the  Earldom  and  raised  the  territorial  im- 
portance of  the  family  to  its  highest  pitch 
by  marrying  the  great  heiress  of  the  period, 
Ibry  Eleanor  Bowes,  of  Streatlam  and 
Gibttde,  in  Durham.  At  the  end  of  nine 
years'  married  life  the  Earl  died,  and  his 
widow  became  a^ain  the  richest  match  in 
England,  for  onfy  a  small  portion  of  her 
vast  estates  were  settled  on  the  title.  The 
mark  of  adventurers  and  fortune-hunters, 
tbe^  Countess,  who  was  of  a  weak  and 
excitable  nature,  was  entrapped  into  a 
maniage  with  one  of  the  most  worthless  of 
her  admirers.  This  was  Stony  Bobinsoui 
a  man  of  brutal  disposition,  who  treated 
the  poor  Countess  with  such  cruelty  that 
any  affection  she  mieht  have  had  for  him 
was  soon  turned  to  loathing  and  detesta- 
tion. The  Countess  escaped  irom  her 
husband's  control,  was  captured,  tortured, 
as  she  aflirmed,  and  escaped  again.  The 
relatives  of  her  late  husband  protected 
h^,  and  the  courts  of  law  were  invoked, 
and  Bobinson  was  put  to  silence.  The 
Countess  did  not  long  survive  her  troubles, 
and  all  her  estates  fell  to  the  house  of 
Stoathmore. 

From  about  this  period,  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  begins  what  is 
known  as  the  Mystery  of  Glands — the 
existence,  that  is,  of  a  secret  chamber  in 
Glands  Castle,  containing  some  presence 
of  a  weird  or  horrible  character.  It  is 
curious  to  trace  the  beginniag  of  this  story, 
of  which  Walter  Scott  was  perhaps  the  first 
to  publish  any  notice.  The  great  novelist 
had  himself  visited  Glamis,  and  alludes 
to  the  secret  chamber,  but  with  some  reti- 
cence, as  if  not  altogether  sure  of  his 
pound.  The  next  authority  is  Sobert 
Chambers,  who  seems  to  have  visited 
Glamis  at  some  period  before  1824,  the 
date  of  publication  of  his  "Picture  of  Scot- 
land."   Chambers  introduces  the  legend  of 


Earl  Beardie,  who  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  Glamis  by  the  way,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  sit  playing  cards  in  the  mysterious 
room,  in  fulfilment  of  some  ancient  doom, 
which  expires  only  on  the  final  Judgement 
Day.  And  Mr.  Warden's  account  of  Gla- 
nds, in  his  "  History  of  Angus,"  published 
in  1880,  states  that "  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
Castle  it  is  supposed  there  is  a  room  which, 
if  discovered,  would  be  found  to  present  a 
scene  far  beyond  the  simple  horrors  of  a 
haunted  chamber."  Mrs.  Oliphant,  too,  has 
written  a  very  thriUiDg  story,  published 
in  ''Blackwood's  Magaiine,"  December, 
1876,  having  the  secret  chamber  and  its 
horrors  as  a  "  motif,"  in  which  Glamis  is 
transparently  alluded  to. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  mystery,  it 
is  understood  that  it  is  now  fairly  dead  and 
buried.  The  cupboard  may  be  there,  but 
the  skeleton  is  gone;  the  ghost  has  been 
laid  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  is  no 
longer  a  terror  in  the  secret  watches  of  the 
ni^t. 

Had  the  Lords  of  Glamis  been  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  title  also,  the  Lords  of  Strath- 
more,  they  would  have  possessed,  perhaps, 
the  richest  Earldom  in  the  kingdom.  For 
Strathmohr,  or  the  Great  Valley,  embraces 
not  only  the  fertile  Howes  of  Angus  and 
of  Mearns,  but  stretches  from  the  coast  by 
Stonehaven  to  Cowal  in  Argyle,  spacious, 
fertile,  and  luxuriant  It  is  a  valley  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  existing  river  system;  it  is 
rather  a  wide  depression  enclosed  by  in- 
dependent chains  of  hills,  and  watered  by 
innumerable  streams  that  flow  across  it  to 
the  coast  or  to  the  great  estuaries  of  the 
Tay  and  Forth.  Thus  Angus,  while  it  has 
its  share  of  the  Strath,  has  also  three  other 
districts  that  deserve  some  attention — ^the 
Shore,  the  Sidlaws,  and  the  Braes  o'  Angus, 
these  last  being  the  hills  imd  passes  that 
rise  gradually  to  the  Highlands. 

The  Sidlaws,  indeed,  lying  just  to  the 
southward  of  Glamis,  occupy  but  an  in- 
significant space  in  the  county ;  but  one  of 
their  nearest  summits  is  occupied  by  the 
Casde  of  Denoon,  an  early  earthwork  with 
an  enormous  vallum  twenty-seven  feet  high 
and  thirty  feet  thick. 

Immediately  to  the  south  lies  Dundee, 
one  of  the  most  thriving  towns  in  Scot- 
land«  It  is  Bonnie  Dundee,  bright,  stir- 
ring, and  pleasant,  with  a  fine  flavour 
of  tarred  ropes  and  tanned  nets,  of  sail- 
cloth and  ships,  apparel  and  tackling,  of 
linen  and  jute,  with  the  less  savoury,  and 
yet  most  welcome  odour  jof  whale  and  seal 
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^11,  when  the  ships  come  home  from  their 
▼oyages  to  the  frozen  NortL 

Litde  is  left  of  the  old  towers,  walls,  and 
numrions  of  Dundee,  bat  the  Cow^ate  Port 
has  Iwsen  spared,  more  as  a  religious  than 
a  dyic  memorial;  for  from  the  battle- 
mmim  of  the  gate  in  1544,  preadied  the 
famous  GkK>Tge  Wishart  to  the  plague- 
strkken  who  were  camped  outside  the  wall 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  those 
worthy  burghers  who  had  escaped  the  pest, 
and  who  stood  reverently  in  the  street  to 
listea 

A  quaint  old  story,  too,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Chronicles,  of  how  Henry,  Eail  of 
Huntin^on,  brother  of  King  William  the 
Lion,  being  abroad  on  the  sea  returning 
from  the  Orusades,  his  brother  the  King,  in 
joy  at  his  approach,  vowed  that  he  would 
give  him  the  ground  on  which  he  should 
hnd.  The  Earl  landed  at  Dundee,  and 
ez  voto,  a  grand  church  was  built,  whose 
noble  tower  still  remains  to  give  dignity 
to  the  aspect  of  the  busy  town. 

Then  there  was  a  terrible  storm  and 
sack  of  Dundee  in  the  civil  wars  by  the 
soMiars  of  General  Monk,  with  much 
plundering  of  harmless  citizens  irrespective 
ci  their  politics  or  religious  opinions;  while 
the  governor's  head  was  stouck  off  as  a 
warning  to  any  disposed  to  over-obstinate 
renstance  to  the  established  Gk>vernment 
A  story  of  somewhat  later  date  is  the 
burning  of  Giizel  Jeffrey  for  witchcraft,  an 
occasion  for  a  general  holiday.  A  ship- 
master coming  into  port  after  many  years' 
foreign  trading,  noticed  the  holiday  aspect 
of  the  town,  and  enquired  the  cause.  This 
was  his  native  town,  he  said,  imd  be  had 
come  home  after  long  years  to  see  his  old 
mother,  and  make  merry  with  his  friends, 
and  he  would  be  delighted  to  share  their 
holiday  sports.  Then  the  men  of  the  port 
pointed  out  to  him  the  blue  cloud  of  smoke 
that  was  rising  over  the  house-tops,  and 
told  him  they  were  burning  Grizel  Jeffrey, 
thi^i  not<Mriou8  old  witcL  At  that  the 
shipman  turned  pale,  and  fell  against  the 
rigeing,  when,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak, 
hebade  his  men  cast  off  the  moorings,  and 
so  he  set  sail  And  then  people  remem- 
bered that  Goody  Jeffrey  had  a  qon  who 
was  a  seaman,  and  they  guessed  that  this 
must  be  he  who  had  sailed  into  the  port, 
and  Uius  he  had  been  welcomed  hcmie. 

But  the  saddest  story  of  aU,  perhaps,  is 
of  that  Sunday  just  after  Christmas,  1879, 
when  in  the  mist,  and  rain,  and  storm,  and 
the  darkness  of  a  winter's  night,  a  train, 
oontaining  nearly  ninety  persons,  started 


from  the  south  side  of  the  Tay  bridga 
This  was  the  largest  brid^  in  the  world, 
perhaps — ten  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  in  length,  divided  into  eighty- 
five  spans,  of  which  the  widest  stretched 
across  two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet 
The  rail  platform  was  only  fifteen  feet  wide, 
and  adapted  for  a  sLq^  line,  and  was 
eidity-eight  feet  above  high-water  mark. 

In  the  mist  and  rain  the  train  departed, 
but  it  never  reached  the  further  side. 
There  was  a  desperate  leap  of  all  that  mass 
of  wood  and  iron  and  palpitating  human 
forms,  as,  with  falling  girders  and  broken 
columns  the  whole  plunged  headlong  into 
the  roaring  tide — an  awful  second  of  the 
agony  of  death  for  all  those  living  creatures, 
and  then  swift  doom.  Few  fragmentB  of 
the  train  and  few  human  bodies  were 
recovered;  but  some  months  afterwards 
the  wreck  of  one  of  the  railway  carriages 
was  found  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Norway. 

The  set  of  tides  and  currents  from  the 
Tay  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Norway  it 
also  illustrated  by  the  story^  of  the  fisher- 
man's stick  or  nobby,  used  in  the  sahnon 
fishing,  which  was  dropped  into  the  river, 
and  found  by  s<mieone  on  the  Norw^iaa 
coast.  The  nobby  was  branded  with  tkf 
name  of  its  port  of  origin,  and  was  re- 
turned to  its  owners,  who  gave  the  name 
of  Norway  to  Uieir  fishing  station  in  com- 
memoration of  the  incident. 

Bight  in  the  track  of  vessels  making 
for  the  Tay,  is  the  (mce  dangerous  Inch- 
cape  Rock,  now  crowned  by  the  Bell  Bock 
Hothouse. 

The  worthy  abbot  t)f  Aberbrothock 

Had  floated  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  Bock ; 

and  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  buOt  of  the 
red  sandstone  of  the  district,  still  crown 
the  little  town  of  Arbroath.  Here  every- 
tiimg  is  red~-houses.  buildings,  and  the 
rocky  coast -line.  Numerous  caves  have 
been  hollowed  by  the  restless  sea  in  the 
soft  sandstone;  caves  that,  according  to 
tradition,  were  once  inhabited  by  a  wild, 
half-savage  race  but  little  akin  to  the 
Angus  bodies  in  general. 

Pitscottie  tells  the  story  of  a  family  of 
cannibals,  living  in  one  of  these  caves,  who 
were  hunted  down  and  destroyed  by  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants.  All  were  coti- 
sumed  by  fire  except  one  yearling  femslle 
child,  who,  although  brought  up  on  ban- 
nocks and  brose,  eventuaJly  took  to  the 
ghoulish  habit,  and  was  also  burnt  as  a 
public  example. 

The  red  sandstone  rock  coi^ues  along 
the  coast-line  till  it  culminates  in  the  pro- 
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mcmtoiy  of  Red  Head.  Be  jond  lies  Mont- 
raM,  a  pleaBant  and  eyen  charming  town, 
from  Wlioae  port  the  Chevalier  suled,  in 
1716,  on  the  failore  of  the  Jacobite  rising. 
A  little  inland  ia  Brechin,  with  its  cathedral 
tower  and  a  round  tower  of  the  Irish 
pattern ;  and  here  also  is  Brechin  Castle, 
die  andent  seat  of  the  Manles,  now  repre- 
sented Dy  the  Ramsays,  Earls  of  Dalhousie. 

Beyond,  along  the  shore  of  Kincardine, 
or  Meams,  the  shore  stretches  along,  deso- 
kte  and  almost  uninhabited,  save  for  some 
fishing  villages,  such  as  John's  Haven  and 
Bervia  Bat  Stondiaven  has  prospered  of 
late  aa  a  wateni^  place,  and  the  rains  of 
Donottar  Castle,  close  by,  are  extensive  and 
imposing.  At  Danottar  the  regalia  of  Scot- 
land— ^ita  Honours,  as  the  peopk  named  the 
mnbola  of  Royalty — were  deposited  in  the 
Ghrfl  Wars.  The  Castle  held  out  for  the 
King,  and  the  regalia  were  cleverly  re- 
moved before  its  surrender  and  hidden  by 
a  neighbouring  minister. 

Aa  for  Ejncardine  burgh — ^if  burgh  it 
ever  were  —  it  has  almost  reached  the 
vanishing  point,  in  the  form  of  a  hamlet ; 
but  all  about  are  traces  of  primeval  de- 
fenees,  with  the  foundations  of  a  vast 
fortress,  or  city  of  refuge,  which  may  have 
played  its  part  in  unknown  wars.  Here, 
too,  linger  the  traces  of  legend  and  ro- 
mance connected  with  the  story  of  Kenneth 
the  Third  and  the  vengeance  of  Fenella ; 
with  the  statue  of  brass  and  the  brazen 
apple;  or  with  other  pleasant  devices  of 
the  miediseval  and  mystic  fashion. 

"ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS." 

^  In  many  weekly  newspapers  and  maga- 
zmes  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  form  a 
prominent  feature;  and  those  which  are 
classed  under  the  general  heading — where 
any  classification  is  made — are  usually  as 
interesting  as  they  are  diversified.  The 
practice  of  writing  to  editors  of  newspapers 
for  information  is  older  than  most  people 
imagine.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  published  the  first 
germs  of  our  invaluable  friend,  ''  Notes  and 
Queries.!'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  most  noticeable  of  the 
publications  devoted  wholly  to  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents,"  however,  was  the 
"  British  Apollo,"  which,  first  issued  in  the 
days  of  **  Good  Queen  Anne,"  reached  its 
fourth  edition  in  1740.  It  professed  to 
give  "ten  thousand  answers  to  curious 
questions  in  most  arts  and  sciences,  serious, 
oomicaL  and  humorous.    Anoroved  of  bv 


many  of  the  mo^  learned  and  ingenious  of 
both  Universities,  and  of  the  Royal 
Society,"  and  to  be  "performed  by  a 
Society  of  Grentlemen."  Many  of  the 
answers  given  in  this  volume  would  be 
laughed  at  nowadays  by  a  lad  of  far  less 
intellig^ice  than  Macaulay's  schoolboy. 
How  far  we  have  (thanks,  principally,  to 
zoological  gardens  and  the  like)  advanced 
in  our  knowledge  of  natural  history  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  tiiat  the  foUowlDg 
question  is  put  to  the  <'  Gentlemen  " : 

"  Pray,  what  is  a  rhinoceros  t " 

This  is  the  answer  given : 

"A  sort  of  creature  strangely  different 
from  every  other,  having  one  horn,  and 
sbi^ed  not  unlike  an  elephant." 

After  other  particulars  the  "  (gentlemen  " 
conclude : 

"'Tis  needless  to  enlarge  upon  this 
subject,  since  all  persons  may  at  present 
see  in  town  the  skeleton  and  hide  of  one 
of  the  finest,  and  the  only  female  ever 
known — a  sight  that's  truly  worth  the 
observation  of  a  man  of  knowledge  in  the 
works  of  Nature." 

How  editors  of  newspapers  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  confidants  and  confessors 
of  persons  in  every  station  of  life  is  more 
than  we  can  explain.  Yet  editors  of  jour- 
nals devoted  to  the  interests  of  young 
ladies  are,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  '*  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  which  they  contain, 
looked  upon  as  infallible,  and  consulted 
with  the  same  freedom  as  if  editors  were 
pledged  to  secresy.  They  are  called  upon 
to  arbitrate  in  love  quarrels ;  to  settle  all 
knotty  points  in  connection  with  the 
acceptance  and  wearing  of  engagement 
rings ;  to  decide  the  shades  of  almost  in- 
numerable samples  of  hair;  to  say  how  long 
courtships  should  last ; — in  short,  to  act  as 
guides,  philosophers,  and  friends.  Many 
people  suppose  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
these  answers  are  fictitious ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  A  prolific  novelist  could  not  in- 
vent a  page  of  such  answers  weekly.  As 
the  "  Saturday  Review  "  once  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  in 
one  of  the  young  ladies'  journals,  they 
*<  cannot  be  fictitious,  a  romance  and  a  life 
history  being  embodied  in  almost  each  of 
them." 

In  the  boys'  journals  the  "Answers  to  Cor- 
respondents "  are  of  a  very  different  stamp. 
The  editors  seem  to  be  hardly  ever  troubled 
with  any  very  difficult  or  painful  subjects, 
most  of  the  answers  being  about  out-door 
pastimes,  pet  animals,  the  Army  and  the 
Naw.  handwritinsr.  formulas  fornroduoiD^ 
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moustaches,  and  the  like.  One  peculiarity 
Btrack  OB,  in  looking  over  a  number  of  boys' 
journals,  and  that  is,  that  those  who  require 
information  about  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
almost  invariably  adopt  the  pseudonym  of 
'•  Constant  Reader."  The  obvious  inference 
is,  that  if  they  were  constant  readers,  they 
must  have  seen  the  information  for  which 
they  asked  at  least  once  a  fortnight  That 
all  of  these  answers  are  genuine  is,  how- 
ever, more  than  we  should  care  to  say. 

Many  of  the  largely-circulated  weekly 
newspapers  devote  considerable  space  to 
answers  on  legal  and  medical  topics.  Bat 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  fol- 
lowing some  of  the  answers  given.  For 
instance,  often  in  seeking  legal  advice  by 
letter,  some  important  facts  or  dates  are  not 
mentioned,  and,  therefore,  the  lawyer  who 
answers  the  question  may  (quite  unwit- 
tingly, of  course)  advise  wrongly.  With 
regard  to  medi<^  questions,  most  doctors 
are  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of  writing 
for  medical  advice  is  to  be  condemned,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
physician,  however  clever  he  may  be,  to 
accurately  determine  a  disease  from  a  few 
lines  of  writing  from  the  person  affected. 
In  common  and  simple  complaints  such  a 
thing  is,  of  course,  quite  possible ;  but,  then, 
the  information  required  could  easily  be 
found  in  any  cheap  medical  work,  of  which 
there  are  many  published. 

Looking  through  a  number  of  **  general " 
"Answers  to  Coire^pondents,"  one  cannot 
help  being  struck  with  the  fact  that  certain 
questions  are  asked  very  often.  Is  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  legal!  Is 
Liverpool  a  sea-port  town  t  What  is  the 
population  of  London?  Are  rabbits  game  t 
Which  is  the  longest  tunnel  in  England  t 
How  many  acres  are  there  in  Yorkshire  t 
How  many  letters  are  there  in  the  Bible  1 
Answers  to  these  and  similar  questions ; 
reecriptions  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia; 
istructions  as  to  the  renting  of  houses ; 
replies  to  queries  on  rules  of  etiquette; 
occupy  many  columns  weekly.  The  number 
of  letters  in  the  Bible  and  the  number  of 
acres  in  Yorkshire  seem  peculiarly  fasci- 
nating subjects ;  indeed,  a  weekly  newspaper 
declared  a  short  time  ago  that,  in  one  week, 
no  fewer  than  sixteen  ladies  and  gentlemen 
had  addressed  it  on  these  questions. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  genuine- 
ness of  certain  answers  to  correspondents 
is  more  than  we  should  like  to  vouch  for ; 
indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  them 
are  transparently  fictitioup.  Most  of  us 
remember  that,  when  Nicholas  Nickleby 


was  waiting  for  Miss  Snevellicci,  in  that 
lady's  apartoients,  he  saw  on  the  table  an 
open  scrap-book,  containing  a  number  of 
newspaper  cuttings,  amongst  which  was 
the  foUowing  "  answer  "  to  a  "  corre- 
spondent": "J.  S.  is  misinformed  when 
he  supposes  that  the  highly-gifted  and 
beautiful  Miss  Snevellicci,  nigutly  capti- 
vating all  hearers  at  our  pretty  and  com- 
modious little  theatre,  is  not  the  same 
lady  to  whom  the  young  eentleman  of 
immense  fortune,  resicUng  within  a  hundred 
mUes  of  the  good  city  of  York,  lately  made 
honourable  proposals.  We  have  reason  to 
know  that  Miss  Snevellicci  is  the  lady  who 
was  implicated  in  that  mysterious  and  ro- 
mantic affair,  and  whose  conduct  on  that 
occasion  did  no  less  honour  to  her  head  and 
Iieart  than  do  her  histrionic  triumphs  to  her 
brilliant  genius." 

Mr.  Crummies  is  another  case  in  point. 
The  author  of  ''Nicholas  Nickleby" 
probably  knew  as  much  about  the 
interior  working  of  a  newspaper  office 
as  a  ^ood  many  men,  imd  no  doubt  he 
thus  intended  to  satirise  the  fictitious 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  which  are 
published  with  the  object  of  puffery.  In 
some  obscure  papers  the  ''  puff  direct "  is 
used,  and  in  these  prints  an  advertisement  of 
the  article  or  firm  "puffed"  will  generally 
be  found  in  another  column.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  answers  to  medical  questions 
glaring  puffs  can  be  seen  in  some  papers  bv 
those  who  can  "  read  between  the  lines. 
Recently,  one  of  the  cheap  medical  jour- 
nals accused  one  of  its  rivals  of  prescribing 
a  nostrum  for  the  cure  of  diseases  for 
which  it  was  absolutely  worthless. 
Whether  there  were  any  grotmds  for  the 
charge,  we  cannot  say.  In  somo  papery 
many  "  Answers  to  Correspondents"  are  ob- 
viously written  to  fill  up  a  certain  amount 
of  ppace. 

In  cases  of  this  sort,  however,  not  much 
harm  is  done  to  anyone.  It  is  when 
various  forms  of  the  puff  are  used  that 
readers  are  imposed  upon ;  but  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  know  that  correspondents'  questions 
are,  as  a  rule,  answered  accurately  and 
fairly,  and  that  very  often  much  good 
advice  is  given  to  those  in  need  of  it. 


MY  POOR  LITTLE  STORY. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  L 

Mother  says  appearance  is  of  no  con- 
sequence— ultimately.  I  wonder  what  she 
means  by  ultimately  f    I  think  she  must 
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mean  after  death,  for  I  am  sore 
pretty  matters  to  a  woman  as  long  as  she 
Mvea 

Father  judges  the  matter  differently, 
and  much  more  correctly,  I  think.  He 
says  beauty  is  like  a  letter  of  introdaction ; 
IS  long  as  they  who  bear  it  don't  them- 
selves  discredit  it,  it  opens  all  portals  to 
them. 

To  be  the  one  plain  member  of  a 
sbgnlarly  handsome  famfly,  to  love  beauty 
and  to  lack  it^  is  a  hard  enough  lot  when 
one  is  young  and  keen  of  feeling;  but, 
no  donbt^  1  shall  come  not  to  mind 
ultimately — which  means  when  I  am  dead. 

Now,  there  was  Marion,  my  sister!  I 
wonder  how  many  people  haye  ever  seen 
a  woman  as  beautiful  as  Marion!  Her 
life  and  mine  lie  far  apart  now,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  either  of  us  desires  that 
fact  altered;  but,  for  all  that,  I  never 
think  of  her,  as  I  saw  her  a  hundred 
times,  without  a  little  thrill  of  rapture. 

She  was  neither  fair  nor  dark,  but  what 
the  French  call  ch&taine,  her  eyes  were 
blue  as  sapphires,  and  soft  and  serene  as 
a  summer  sky,  and  her  hair  was  auburn, 
that  is,  golden  in  the  sunshine  and  bronze 
m  the  shade.  She  was  tall  and  slim,  but 
straight  as  a  pine,  and  she  carried  herself 
in  a  Royal  way,  like  a  Queen  among 
courtiers  who  loved  her.  Oh,  I  do  full 
justice  to  her  beauty,  and  to  everything 
else  that  was  winsome  about  her! 

Mother  had  made  a  love-match ;  had 
married  father  in  spite  of  all  her  f amUy ; 
and,  naturally  enough,  her  family  ignored 
her  after  that.  Father  was  only  a  curate^ 
and  of  no  particular  antecedents ;  and  her 
father  was  Lord  Hurst^  of  Stonehurst, 
fourth  Baron  of  that  name,  and  she  might 
have  called  herself  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Enrol,  had  she  chosen.  But  she  never  did 
choose ;  she  was  satisfied  to  be  a  poor  man's 
wife,  she  said ;  and  she  adapted  herself  to 
the  circumstances  attendant  on  her  altered 
fortunes  in  a  way  that  I  knew  to  be  heroic, 
when  I  understood. 

She  never  talked  of  her  family,  and  we 
children  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
anything  better  than  the  shabby  house  we 
lived  in,  the  poor  food  we  consumed,  and 
the  poor  clothing  we  wore ;  and  yet,  in 
some  inexplicable  way,  we  knew  that  our 
grandfather  was  a  peer,  and  regarded 
ourselves  as  very  much  better  than  our 
neighbours,  in  consequence.  I  have  no 
doubt)  now,  that  our  little  airs  of  self- 
importance  often  rendered  us  pitifuUy 
ridiculous ;  but,  at  anv  rate,  thev  made 


us  fearless  of  everyone,  and  lent  us  a 
bearing  that,  perhaps,  was^  preferable  to 
rustic  shyness. 

I  must  have  been  between  seven  and 
eight  years  old  when  Lord  Hurst  died, 
without  even  seeing  mother  or  sending  her 
a  message ;  and  I  remember  yet  the  misery 
she  suffered  in  consequence. 

I  suppose  when  people  are  dead  we 
begin  to  tell  ourselves — untruthfully 
enough,  I  am  sure — that  they  were  always 
right,  and  then  we  break  our  hearts 
because  we  grieved  them. 

From  all  I  ever  heard  of  Lord  Hurdt  I 
do  not  think  there  was  imy  room  for  doubt 
that  the  deceased  Baron  was  a  cold,  obsti- 
nate, old  curmudgeon;  but  if  he  had 
embodied  all  the  vhrtues  in  the  calendar, 
mother  could  not  have  idealised  or  lamented 
him  more. 

''  To  think  that  he  died  and  never  forgave 
me  ! "  she  used  to  say  to  father,  and  what 
could  father  ansvrer  1  And  her  family  con- 
tinued the  feud  after  Lord  Hurst's  death, 
and  no  one  held  out  the  olive  branch  to 
mother.  But  she  never  blamed  them. 
Some  of  them  were  younger  than  she,  and 
she  only  said :  "  After  so  many  years 
they  could  not  possibly  cara" 

It  was  quite  three  years  after  Lord 
Hurst's  death,  and  when  no  one  was 
thinking  of  anything  of  the  kind,  that 
Aunt  Hilda  came  to  look  us  up  and  to 
make  friends.  She  had  spent  about  fifteen 
years  pondering  over  mother's  misdoings, 
and  I  certainly  think  she  might  have  for- 
given her  a  littie  sooner ;  but  that  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  mother,  who  wept  on 
her  sister's  neck  as  if  she  had  been  an  angel 
of  mercy. 

Aunt  Hilda  was  no  longer  a  young 
woman,  and  I  think  she  can  never  have 
been  a  pretty  one,  for  her  face  was  thin, 
her  nose  beaky,  and  her  complexion  chill 
and  pale,  but  she  was  impressive-looking, 
for  all  that. 

When  mother  and  she  had  poured  out 
their  hearts  to  each  other,  we  were  all 
brought  in  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and 
to  me,  at  any  rate,  the  ordeal  was  very 
trying.  She  did  not  kiss  us,  or  even  shake 
hands  with  us,  she  just  scrutinised  us  the 
one  after  the  other,  her  curiosity  visibly 
tinged  with  aversion. 

'*  A  goodly  quiverful,  Millie,"  she  said, 
with  a  udnt,  slow  smile ;  but  when  Marion 
appeared,  bringing  up  the  rear,  her  whole 
face  softened. 

"A  Hurst,"  she  said,  and  offered  her 
cheek  for  Marion  to  IdsuL-^  j 
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Aunt  Hilda  stopped  at  the  hotel  in  the 
TiUage  that  night;  and  next  day  we  learned 
that  she  was  going  to  take  Marion  to  live 
with  her. 

We  were  all  mnch  awed  by  the  tidings, 
and  Marion  herself  was  half  dismayed  and 
half  delighted. 

^<  It  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  her," 
mother  said  witii  tears  in  her  soft  eyes ; 
"  and,  beautiful  as  she  is,  her  destiny  may 
be  a  grand  one." 

So  that  was  the  first  thing  Marion's  face 
brought  her — Aunt  Hilda's  fayour,  and  the 
chance  of  a  grand  destiny. 

For  five  years  after  she  left  us  we  never 
saw  Marion,  though  wa  heard  from  her 
regularly. 

With  us  life  went  on  quietly,  but  less 
sadly  than  more  prosperous  people  would 
suppose.  The  boys,  who  came  next  to  me, 
were  growing  up  and  promising  well,  and 
the  youneer  girls  were  learning  to  be 
helpful.  Then  a  new  Sector  had  come  in 
place  of  the  old  one,  and  he  was  kind  to 
fatiher  and  friendly  with  the  whole  of  ua 
He  was  a  youngish  man,  imd  a  bachelor ; 
pleasant  to  look  at,  imd  pleasanter  still  to 
talk  to;  and,  though  our  parlour  was  a 
sadly  shabby  apartment,  I  liked  it  on 
winter  evenings  when  the  lamp  was  lighted 
and  the  curtains  drawn,  and  when  Mr. 
Drew  sat  beside  the  hearth  discoursing 
with  father. 

I  am  sure  father  and  mother  had  missed 
Marion  much  at  first ;  but,  as  time  passed, 
they  learned  gradually  to  do  without  her. 
But  when  Aunt  Hilda  wrote  that  she 
was  going  to  be  married — to  make  a  very 
satisfactory  marriage.  Aunt  Hilda  said 
— tihey  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
sudden  sense  of  approaching  loss.  She 
was  their  own  beautiful  daughter,  but  a 
woman  now,  and  quite  done  with  them  and 
their  narrow,  common-place  life. 

Of  course,  in  my  eyes,  Marion's  future 
wore  im  entirely  different  aspect  To 
belong  to  the  great  world  that  I  had  heard 
of  vaguely,  to  be  a  fashionable  woman,  rich 
and  perhaps  titled,  what  could  be  more 
glorious  t  Fate  ceitainly  had  been  kind  to 
Mitfion  in  tibat  she  had  attained  to  all  that 
life  could  offer,  so  youn^. 

I  was  thinking  this  as  we  cat  all 
together  one  evening  in  the  winter  time. 
It  was  a  Saturday,  a  day  on  which  Mr. 
Drew  never  visited  us,  and  the  day  there- 
fore that  we  reserved  for  all  our  homeliest 
duties. 

Tea  was  over,  and  the  youngest  children 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  father  was  sitting  in 


the  tired  attitude  habitual  with  him  on 
Saturday  evenings;  and  George  and  Chrissie 
were  disputing  in  a  low  voice  so  as  not  to 
disturb  him ;  and  mother  and  I  had  the  big 
stocking-basket  between  us ;  and  the  room 
was  quiet  with  the  repressed  quietness 

Eeculiar  to  full  houses ;  when  suddenly  we 
eard  a  vehicle  crunch  over  the  gravel — 
drive  up  to  the  door,  and  a  firm  hand 
sound  a  vigorous  rat-tat-tat  with  the  thin 
knocker. 

''Dear  me!"  fath^  said,  sitting  erect 
and  rubbing  his  eyesi  "who  can  that 
heV 

«*  You  had  better  open  the  door,  Lucy," 
mother  said,  bundling  the  unfinished  stock- 
ings together,  and  popping  the  basket 
under  the  table. 

I  smoothed  the  bits  of  wool  off  my  apron, 
turned  the  lamp  higher  in  our  shabby  old 
hall,  and  opened  the  door,  imd  there,  under 
the  falling  snow,  was  my  beautiful  sister. 

As  she  came  into  our  shabby  parlour  and 
stood  among  us,  she  looked  like  a  great 
figure  that  a  master  hand  had  painted  into 
a  poor  picture. 

"  You  have  come  to  pay  us  a  long  visit, 
I  hope,"  father  said,  looking  at  her  with 
such  fond,  proud  eyes. 

*'  Yes,  dearest,  a  long,  long  visit"  She 
put  out  her  hand  to  him  in  a  petting,  pro- 
tective way,  that  was  charming  from  her, 
that  would  have  been  ridiculous  from  me, 
though  I  might  have  meant  it  just  as 
tenderly.  *'  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  not  come  home  for  good." 

''  For  good ) "  father  and  mother  echoed 
rather  blankly. 

"Yes;  now  don't  say  you  are  sorry," 
bending  over  mother,  and  kissing  her  as 
she  spoke.  "  Aunt  Hilda  and  I  have  quar- 
relled. You  remember  she  said  I  was  a 
real  Hurst,  so  I  suppose  I  have  the  Hurst 
bad  temper  and  obstinacy,  and  she  did  not 
like  that  so  well" 

''And  we  had  thought  you  were  so 
happy." 

"  Oh,  so  I  was  1  Aunt  Hilda  was  kind 
in  many  ways ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
quarrel  with  her  sometimes." 

"  And  the  man  you  are  to  marry — will 
he  not  mind  f " 

"  Well,  as  he  is  the  man  I  am  not  to 
marry  it  is  not  of  any  consequence,  whether 
he  does  or  not" 

<*  But  your  aunt  wrote  as  if  everything 
were  settied." 

''  Yes,  that  is  Aunt  Hilda's  way.    She 

wished  it,  and  of  course  it  never  occurred 

I  to  her  that  my  inclination  might  be  an 
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obetade.  For  my  part  I  never  thooKht  of 
the  man,  being  pr<Hid  of  the  right  I  have 
mherited  from  my  mother  to  please 
myMlf." 

"  That  is  eveiy  woman'a  right/'  mother 
said,  drawing  honelf  im  a  little,  '^  and  we 
an  thankful  yon  have  bem  tme  to  your- 
seU" 

That  waa  all  that  was  said  on  the  subject 
tiiBa;  if  Marion  told  the  details  of  her 
parting  from  Annt  Hilda  later,  I  did  not 
hear  them. 

When  a  girl  like  Marion  comes  back, 
after  years  of  absence,  to  a  home  ISke  oars, 
she  11  certain  to  make  a  material  difference 
te  everyone  in  it  one  way  or  another. 

At  first  we  were  all  afraid  of  her,  and 
ashamed  of  onr  poverty  before  her  just  as 
if  she  had  been  a  stranger.  Bat  that  wore 
off  hj  degrees,  as,  in  a  number  of  inde- 
scribable ways,  she  made  life  better  for  Uie 
wlude  of  OS.  For  one  thing  it  was  a  joy  to 
look  at  her ;  to  hear  her  voice ;  to  see  her 
snila  And  then,  she  was  always  so  bright, 
so  helpful,  so  independent.  If  she  re- 
gretted the  fleshp^ts  of  Egypt,  as  repre- 
sented by  Aunt  Hilda,  she  never  said  so ; 
and  where  I  should  have  sat  down  some- 
times to  grumble,  she  bent  her  mind  to 
see  if  the  cause  for  grumbling  might  not 
be  lessened. 

Mother  pitied  Marion  for  a  time,  because 
of  what  she  had  voluntarilv  abandoned,  as 
ike  had  never  ^tied  herself;  but  by  degrees 
that  feeling  gave  way  to  contentment  in 
her  presence. 

Of  course,  people  cannot  become  cheerful 
to  erder ;  but  if  they  could,  what  a  blessing 
it  would  prove  to  those  who  live  with 
ikam  I  I  don't  think  any  of  us  ever  re- 
siJMd  that  we  had  mudi  to  be  thankful 
for  till  Marion  wae  back  witk  u& 

But  it  was  easy  for  Marian  to  see  the 
ixight  side  of  life,  with  a  face  that  was  a 
passport  to  all  hc^urts.  *'  Who  would  not 
be  Rood  that  was  so  lovely  %"  I  said  to 
mother  one  day;  and  she  answered  that 
Maricm's  soul  showed  itself  on  her  face. 

To  think  people  good  because  they  are 
beautifol  is  an  old,  old  delusion ;  not  that 
I  mean  that  in  any  mean  or  censorious 
wi^,  for  Marion  was  good  also;  I  only 
mean  that  it  was  eaner  to  detect  the  good 
in  her  because  she  was  so  beautiful 

At  first  she  had  been  rather  in  the 
habft  of  maldng  fim  of  Mr.  Drew,  calling 
him  the  rosy  Reotor  behind  his  back,  and 
feigning  huge  interest  in  all  his  hobbies 
mm  he  was  present;  but  after  she  had 
heard  of  the  many  instances  in  which  he 


had  been  kind  to  father  her  demeanour 
altered ;  she  always  spoke  of  him  gratefully, 
and  listened  to  his  opinions  with  less 
assumption  of  deference,  but  with  more 
genuine  interest.  Of  course,  she  did  not 
mean  anything  but  to  be  kind,  because  she 
thought  him  kind ;  and  she  was  hardly  to 
blame  that  he  mistook  her  meaning  and 
learned  to  love  her. 

I  saw  how  things  were  going  well  enough, 
but  breaking  my  heart  over  it  secretly  did 
not  mend  matters.  It  was  all  quite  natural 
and  reasonable.  How  could  any  one  think 
of  me  when  Marion  was  by  1  And  yet  I 
don't  think  I  made  the  fact  any  more  pala- 
table by  asking  myself  that  question. 

When  mother  was  told  that  Marion  had 
refused  Mr.  Drew,  she  was  very  sorry, 
**  It  it  had  only  been  Lucy,"  she  said,  *'  I 
think  he  would  have  made  Lucy  happy ; " 
but  being  sorry  did  not  affect  the  circum- 
stances. 

To  Marion  I  am  sure  it  seemed  pitiful 
that  she  should  come  in  the  panoply  of  her 
triumphant  beauty  to  wage  such  unequal 
war  with  her  poor  little  rustic  sister,  and 
rob  her  of  her  solitary  admirer.  I  know 
she  was  as  deeply  penitent  for  what  had 
occurred  as  though  her  misdoing  had  been 
intentional,  and  her  resolve  to  make 
amends  to  me  in  some  vague  way,  for  an 
unconscious  wrong,  dated  from  the  hoar 
when  she  knew  that  Mr.  Drew  had  been 
interested  in  me  before  she  came. 

She  had  been  eix  months  at  Mudford, 
and  still  Aunt  Hilda  made  no  sign,  en- 
trenching herself  behind  the  Hurst  pride 
and  obstinacy,  and  waiting  for  the  other 
side  to  capitulate. 

But  Marion  was  a  Hurst,  too;  and, 
when  Aunt  Hilda  had  waited  till  she  was 
weary,  she  remembered  that  and  yielded. 
Jost  as  she  had  done  on  the  occasion  of  her 
first  visit,  she  pounced  down  upon  us  un- 
ei^ctedly,  and  asked  Marion  to  forgive 
and  forget. 

Marion  was  touched  at  sight  of  her; 
touched  most  of  all  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
Aunt  Hilda  who  sought  her  pardon ;  and 
she  fell  on  her  neck,  and  wept  over  her, 
and  said  she  also  was  to  blame. 

Things  brightened  up  after  that,  imd  the 
two  jested  over  their  quarrel  and  made  light 
of  it;  and  then  Aunt  Hilda  asked  how  soon 
Marion  would  be  ready  to  go  back  with  her. 

"I  cannot  go  back,  dear  Aunt  Hilda,'' 
Marion  answered  gently. 

"And  why  not,  prayl " 

"  Because  this  is  my  home." 

'*  Fiddlesticks,"  Aunt  Hilda  said;  though 
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I  am  sure  no  one  could  have  expected  such 
an  expression  from  her.  "What  oppor- 
tunities have  yon  here  t " 

"There  are  other  things  to  think  of 
besides  opportunities." 

"  Your  father  and  mother  are  not  selfish 
enough  to  wish  to  keep  you  hidden  in  a 
hole  like  this." 

"  But  I  hope  I  am  not  selfish  enough  to 
leave  them.  Ask  them  if  they  are  not 
happier  for  havine  me  at  home." 

"Don't  be  ridiculous.  Parents  must 
consider  their  children's  welfare." 

"And  children,  when  they  have  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion,  are  bound  to  con- 
sider their  parents'  advantage." 

"  Then  you  will  leave  me  alone,  me  who 
have  no  one." 

"I  am  not  your  only  niece;  there  is 
Lucy.  To  take  her  with  you  would  be 
kind,  and  she  is  very  amiable." 

"  That  little  dowdy ! " 

"  Lucy  is  a  very  sweet  girl.  Aunt  Hilda ; 
you  would  find  her  much  more  tractable 
than  you  ever  found  me." 

"That  may  be,  but  I  shall  not  try  the 
experiment  If  you  do  not  choose  to 
come  back  with  me  I  can  live  alone,  as  I 
did  before." 

"I  cannot  go  back,  Aunt  Hilda." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  all  on  account  of  that 
Mow " 

"  There  are  some  things  even  you  must 
not  speak  of,"  Marion  said,  the  proud  Hurst 
blood  flaming  in  her  cheeks,  and  for  the 
moment  Annt  Hilda  was  eilenced. 

But  she  remained  for  luncb,  and  at 
lunch  she  surveyed  me  critically,  conde- 
scendingly admitted  that  I  had  improved ; 
and  before  she  left  offered  me  a  chill  invita- 
tion to  pay  her  a  visit 

Mother  was  very  pleased.  I  think  ad- 
versity had  weakened  her  character,  she 
seemed  so  teriibly  anxious  to  keep  in  with 
the  onlv  one  of  her  relatives  who  luul  mani- 
fested friendliness  towards  her.  To  every- 
thing Aunt  Hilda  did  she  imputed  the 
noblest  motives ;  while  it  must  be  candidly 
admitted  that  sometimes  it  needed  a  good 
deal  of  imagination  to  detect  the  nobUity. 
For  instance,  she  must  have  known  how 
much  a  trifling  present  would  have  simpli- 
fied the  efibrts  attendant  on  my  going  to 
visit  her ;  but  she  never  volunteered  it,  or 
made  imy  reference  thereto,  except  in 
saying  coldly  to  Marion,  "  You  know  what 
dresses  she  will  require." 

"  Never  mind,"  Marion  said  to  me  when 
we  were  alone,  "we  shall  manage  without 
her  money." 


I  hated  to  take  Marion's  things  from  her, 
for  they  were  all  so  beantiftd,  and  suited 
her  so  well,  and  I  think  she  had  a  certain 
womanly  pleasure  in  being  always  well 
dressed;  but  what  could  I  dot  Aunt 
Hilda  had  invited  me,  and  everyone  said  I 
must  go  to  her,  and  there  was  no  other  way 
of  giving  me  an  outfit  Of  course,  I  pro- 
tested continually,  but  Marion  was  firmly 
insistent 

"  I  do  not  need  dinner  dresses  and  tea 
gowns  at  Mudford,"  she  said;  "besidea» 
Aunt  Hilda  will  like  you  better  for  being 
presentable." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  go  to  Aunt 
Hilda,"  I  said  several  times.  "  What  is 
the  good  of  goine  %  She  will  make  me 
uncomfortable,  and  she  will  never  like  me^ 
because  I  am  not  a  Hurst" 

"  When  things  are  good  for  us  we  must 
swallow  them,  no  matter  how  they  are 
flavoured ;  and  it  is  ^ood  for  you  to  go  to 
Aunt  Hilda,  and  be  introduced  to  sodety, 
and  see  what  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
like/'  Marion  said,  smiling. 

"I  think  there  are  very  good  ladies  and 
gentlemen  at  Mudford,"  I  answered  jea- 
lously. 

"Of  course  there  are;  but  there  are 
more  in  London,"  Marion  said  demurely, 
as  she  went  on  trimming  my  hat 

I  looked  very  well  when  I  was  finally 
prepared  for  my  journey — very  well  for 
me,  I  mean — and  Aunt  Hilda  unbent  a 
littie  when  she  saw  me,  and  told  me  again 
that  I  had  improved. 

Aunt  Hilda's  house  was  not  at  all  what 
I  had  expected.  It  was  small  and  gloomy, 
and  many  things  in  it  were  worn  and  shabby; 
but  it  must  have  been  the  right  style  of 
house,  or  Aunt  ffilda  would  not  have  had 
it;  and  knowing  that,  I  kept  my  observa- 
tions to  mvsel^  and  enjoyed  what  waa 
nice  with  all  my  heart. 

The  servimts  were  quite  a  revelation  to 
me,  with  their  sOent,  respectful  ways,  and 
their  trim  and  spotless  dothing;  and  to 
have  my  hair  dressed  by  Aunt  Hilda's 
maid,  and  to  be  taken  to  the  theatre  in 
Aunt  Hilda's  neat  little  brougham,  filled 
me  with  ecstacy.  No  doubt  Uiere  was  a 
good  deal  of  snobbishness  in  my  satisfaction 
because  I  dined  at  eiffht  o'clock,  and  had 
a  man-servant  to  hand  me  things ;  but  we 
cannot  help  being  as  Nature  has  moulded  us, 
and  it  was  not  my  fault  that  Nature,  which 
had  made  Marion  a  Hurst,  had  made  me 
only  a  snob. 

Of  course  life  with  Aunt  Hilda  waa  not 
one  of  unalloyed  joy  at  the  first   Often  and 
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often  I  was  homesick,  and  longed  from  the 
depths  of  my  heart  for  the  crovrded  hoose 
and  the  noisy  demonstrative  love  of  the 
young  ones  at  home.  Bat  after  a  time  I 
oQtgrew  that,  and  when  my  pleasures  and 
the  occupations  provided  for  me  had  began 
to  absorb  me,  I  grew  to  shudder  a  little 
at  the  recollection  of  the  Ufe  I  had  left 
behind. 

"How  could  Marion  go  back  to  itt" 
I  asked  myself  a  hundr^  times,  and  the 
question  always  remained  unanswered.  To 
have  been  offered  life  witid  Aunt  Hilda, 
and  to  have  voluntarily  and  cheerfully 
dioeen  the  other,  was  incomprehensible  to 
me. 


A  BELGUN  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

"  Ten  minutes  too  late,  Monsieur  1 "  said 
the  portor,  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile  that 
was  meant  to  be  consolatory,  as  I  alighted 
in  front  of  the  great  railway  station,  merely 
to  hear  tiiat  the  train  which  should  have 
wafted  me  seawards  and  Londonwards  had 
started  without  me.  It  was  vexatious ;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it  There  was  an  even- 
ing train  by  which  I  could  travel,  and  so, 
leaving  my  luggage  in  the  cloak-room  at  the 
station,  I  drove  Imck  to  my  former  comfort- 
able quarters  in  the  hotel  which  I  had  lately 
left  It  was  pleasantly  situated,  tiiat  hotel, 
overlooking  one  of  those  broad  boulevards 
that  are  the  pride  of  that  old  Belgian  city 
— a  city  of  gardens,  and  parks,  and  opmi 
spaces  that  keep  it  bright  and  healthy,  if 
less  quaintly  picturesque  than  some  others 
of  the  great  tovms  of  the  Low  Countries. 

The  day  was  fine,  clear,  and  frosty,  but 
the  winter  sun  shone  cheerily  on  the  tall 
elms,  leafless  now,  of  the  boulevard  upon 
whidi  I  gazed,  musing  over  recollections 
of  former  Christmas  Eves,  such  as  this 
was,  very  variously  spent  in  different 
quarters  of  the  world.  Presently  my  prac- 
tised ear  caught  the  approaching  sound  of 
militazy  music,  slowly  played,  imd  next 
the  unmistakeable  roll  of  muffled  drums,  the 
heavy  tread  of  marching  feet,  and  the  clank 
of  accoutrements. 

"An  officer's  funeral!"  I  thought,  and 
the  conjecture  was  confirmed  as  an  advanced 
guard,  with  reversed  arms,  came  in  sight, 
and  halted  in  front  of  a  large  white  house, 
next  door  to  the  hotel  I  now  observed, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  wide  porte- 
eoch^re  of  this  mansion  was  open  and  the 
door-poets  and  lintel  draped  with  hangings 
of  Uack  edged  with  silver,  while  in  front 


of  the  entrance  stood  a  hearse,  drawn  by 
four  sleek,  black  horses,  whose  trappings 
of  black  velvet  were  trimmed  with  aSlver, 
too.  Of  silver  also  were  the  four  huge 
lamps,  lightel  now,  and  blinking,  like 
yellow  eyes,  at  the  pale  sunshine  of  the 
short  winter's  day,  wluch  decked  the  angles 
of  the  roof,  while  in  front  towered  a  tall 
silver  cross.  The  great  Flanders  horses,  as 
if  proud  of  their  caparisons,  pawed  the 
pavement  impatiently,  bringing  a  shower 
of  sparks  at  every  hoof-stroke,  and  seemed 
eager  for  the  start. 

**  The  millinery  and  upholstery  of  mourn- 
ing ceremonial,"  said  I  to  myself,  "are  much 
t^e  same  all  the  world  over.  Your  under- 
taker has  a  gainful  trade,  no  doubt.  But 
what  have  we  heret" — as  a  slender  young 
fellow,  in  a  court  suit  splendid  with  em- 
broidery, wearing  a  sword  and  carrying  a 
cocked  hat  under  his  arm,  tripped  out  of  the 
house  and  save  orders  to  the  black-coated 
satellites  who  stood  beside  the  equipage, 
wit^  the  tone  and  mannerof  one  accustomed 
to  be  obeyed.  And  then  I  remembered  that 
foreign  funerals  of  the  more  expensive  sort 
require,  by  tradition,  the  presence  of  some 
such  functionary,  who  directs  the  proceed- 
ings, and  who  is  styled  an  usher.  The  make- 
up, in  a  theatrical  sense,  of  this  individual 
usher  was  faultless,  and  he  was  evidently 
impressed,  himself,  by  a  sense  of  the  weight 
and  dignity  of  the  part  which  he  had  to 
play,  as  Deputy  Grand  Marshal  of  the 
PiJace  at  the  Court  of  King  DeatL  He 
wore  his  gold-hilted  sword  as  gracefully  as 
if  a  rapier  had  dangled  gaily  at  his  side 
since  his  boyhood ;  his  costume  was  per- 
fect, from  the  lace  raffles  that  almost  hid 
his  small  hands  to  the  buckled  shoes  whose 
varnished  leather  encased  his  dapper  feet ; 
and  the  pearly  whiteness  of  his  silk  stock- 
ings was  unmarred  by  speck  or  crease,  as 
he  moved  to  and  fro,  gesticulating,  finding 
fault,  waving  his  wand  of  ebony  as  if  it 
had  been  the  b4ton  of  the  leader  of  an 
orchestra. 

Never  was  there  a  critic  so  hard  to  satisfy 
as  this  active  young  master  of  the  cere- 
monies. Again  and  again  he  skipped  out  into 
the  roadway,  at  imminent  risk  of  being 
crushed  by  some  jolting  drag  or  fast-trotting 
tandem  returning  from  the  afternoon  pro- 
menade in  the  Bois,  to  take  an  artistic  survey 
of  the  hearse  and  its  decorations;  and 
each  time  he  insisted  on  some  change  in 
the  position  of  the  costly  frippery  that 
bedecked  it  Presently  there  were  carried 
forth  several  gigantic  wreaths  of  those 
Parma   violets,  of  which  Nice  sends   so 
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many  cargoes  from  her  sun-kissed  gardens 
to  the  bleaker  North,  and  then  the  usher 
became  almost  frantic  with  excitement. 
He  would  confide  the  arrangement  of  these 
monstrous  garlands  to  no  meaner  hands 
thAn  his ;  nor  was  he  easy  to  please,  even 
with  his  own  skill,  in  massing  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  flowers. 

Around  each  of  the  big  silver  lamps,  blaz- 
ing as  in  defiance  of  the  daylight,  a  wreath 
was  hun^ ;  three  more  were  on  the  roof; 
three  within  the  hearse,  where  the  vacant 
space  seemed  to  await  the  coffia  I  say 
"seemed"  advisedly,  for,  if  ever  there 
was  a  four-wheelea  impostor,  brought 
out  from  its  dismal  coach-house  for  os- 
tentation alone,  it  was  that  same  hearse. 
But  the  usher  was  in  his  glory,  now  by 
the  aid  of  a  step-ladder  scaling  the  roof  to 
shift  the  places  of  tiie  wreaths;  now 
diving  in  between  the  heavy  curtains  of 
the  mortuary  car,  like  a  showman  anxious 
to  get  his  puppets  ready  for  tiie  coming 
show;  hurrying  in  tip-toe  haste;  capering; 
scolding ;  but  always  with  a  face  the  in- 
tense seriousness  of  which  was  clearly 
single-minded  and  earnest  Then  came  a 
pause,  and  then  the  heavy  tread  of  men 
trained  to  keep  step,  but  walking  now  with 
somewhat  of  a  shuffling  gait,  by  reason  of 
the  burden  they  had  to  bear,  lliat  burden 
was  the  cof&n,  covered  with  a  rich  pall, 
worked  in  gold,  with  coronets  and  heraldic 
bearings,  and  carried  by  soldiers. 

Solemnly  the  usher  skipped  forward, 
almost  staggering  under  the  weight  of  three 
colossal  violet  wreaths,  and  these  he  pro- 
ceeded to  place  upon  the  coffin,  so  that 
one  floral  crown  should  overlap  another*; 
imd,  being  at  last  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
play, he  waved  his  hand  aloft,  and  im- 
mediately the  music  struck  up,  and  the 
procession  began  to  move.  It  had  to  pass 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  so  that  all  the  actors 
and  accessories  of  the  dismal  show  glided, 
with  slow  steps  and  frequent  halts,  past  my 
window.  First  went  the  escort ;  then  the 
band ;  and  next  the  coffin  with  its  martial 
bearers,  while  beside  it  was  led  the  charger, 
covered  with  a  huge  veil  of  crape,  through 
which  could  be  seen  the  holsters  and  the 
sword  dangling  at  the  saddle-bow,  which 
its  dead  master  would  never  mount  again. 
Two  and  two,  and  bareheaded,  came  the 
mourners,  on  foot,  and  apparently  indif- 
ferent to  the  chill  of  the  frosty  air ;  men 
of  wealth  and  station,  as  I  guessed,  and 
with  whom  were  mingled  a  number  of 
officers  of  the  garrison  in  varied  uniforms. 
I  Far  and  wide  rang  out  the  dirge  of  the 


music;  the  empty  hearse,  with  its  nod- 
ding cross  and  blazing  lamps,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  line  of  c<»ronetted  car- 
riages, the  owners  of  which,  doubtless, 
walked  in  front,  and  which  were  tenant- 
less  too ;  and  then  CMne  on  the  rearguard 
with  reversed  arms,  slowly  marchi^  <m 
their  way  to  the  taper-lighted  church  and 
the  distant  cemetery. 

The  funeral  had  not  long  gone  by,  before 
I  became  oonsciouB  of  a  certain  tiir  and 
bustle  in  the  street  below,  which  evidently 
portended  some  important  event  Spec* 
tators,  market  women,  workmen,  and 
Moused  peasants,  homeward-bound  witb 
baskets  emptied  of  the  eggs,  and  chickens, 
and  shapeless  lumps  of  yelbw  butter,  began 
to  congregate,  mingling  with  some  score  or 
so  of  that  minor  bourgeoisie  that  Uvea 
frugally  on  its  modest  income,  imd,  having, 
overmuch  leisure,  is  greedy  for  a  right  c? 
any  street  spectacle.  There  w^re  idle 
troopers,  too,  belonging  to  the  cavalry, 
whose  trumpets  rang  out  shriUy,  ever  and 
anon,  from  the  barracks  hard  by ;  while  a 
milk-woman  on  her  rounds,  with  glistening 
brass  cans  in  the  little  green  cart  that  her 
sturdy  masti£f,  with  his  brass-studded 
hamesa  and  red  worsted  tassels,  drew  so 
easily,  forgot  her  customers  as  she  secured 
for  herself  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank. 
Then  children  suddenly  appeared,  basket- 
laden,  strewing  the  street  with  flowers  and 
cut  fragments  of  coloured  paper,  until  the 
rough  paving-stones  all  but  disappeared 
beneath  an  urregular  mosaic  of  red  and 
white,  green  and  blue.  The  bells  of  neigh- 
bouring churches  sent  f^rth,  with  common 
accord,  a  joyous  peal,  which  was  echoed  by 
those  of  a  monastery  on  the  farther  side  of 
my  hotel,  and  through  the  gate  of  which  I 
had  often  seen  the  poor — such  beggars  as 
Sterne  depicted — going  in  for  their  daily 
dole  of  bread  and  soup.  From  ahr  came 
the  boom  and  clang  of  music,  blended  with 
the  deep,  rich  notes  of  the  chanting,  as  ihe 
head  of  the  procession  came  in  sight 

Itwasdifficultto  believe  thatthe  town  could 
have  contained  so  many  girls — young,  well 
dressed,  and  pretty — as  had  been  by  eccle- 
siastical influence  or  by  social  considera* 
tions,  induced  to  walk  in  that  procession. 
They  were  of  all  ages,  from  the  lisp&ig 
child  ill  at  ease  in  her  stiffly-starched  frock 
and  white  shoes,  to  the  tall  maiden,  carry- 
ing a  heavy  flag  with  the  air  of  a  Joan  of 
Arc;  but  there  they  were,  squadrons  of 
girls  in  white;  bevies  of  girls  in  blue;  com- 
panies of  girls  in  pink,  or  lilac,  or  maise 
colour;  but  all  either  actually  bearing  some 
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emblan  or  badge,  or  feigning  to  assist  the 
progress  of  aome  shrine,  or  reliquary,  or 
oolMeal  emcifiz,  or  gronp  of  images,  by 
gtarazng  the  end  of  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
Ivignt  ribbons  that  were  attached  to  these, 
the  emtral  features  and  rallying  points  of 
the  show.  On,  on  they  streamed,  walkinfi^ 
Aemigcly  to  the  music  of  bassoon  and 
sttpent,  comet  and  drum,  of  clashing 
cymbal  and  piping  clarionet,  while  the 
mnaielaiis,  oolleoted  from  many  a  paririi  of 
tiie  city  and  suburbs,  beat  and  blew  their 
best  Ancm  the  music  was  hushed,  and 
Bothing  broke  the  silence,  saye  tiie  deep 
races  of  the  chanting  priests,  aad  then 
arose  the  thriU  singing  of  many  children, 
as  school  after  school,  well  drilled,  and 
offiosred  by  nuns  or  friars,  as  die  case  might 
be,  mavched  on  to  sweU  the  apparently 
interminable  array. 

A  marreUoas  ttffect  was  there  of  colour 
and  grouping  artistically  arranged,  and  a 
rare  display  too,  of  treasures  ecdesiastic 
&at  seldom  see  the  Hght  of  day.  There 
is  nottimg  now  in  the  market,  wwe  an 
Empress  the  bidder,  to  equal  that  old 
point-laoe  just  drawn  forth  from  the  oaken 
chest  m  wUdi  it  usually  reposes,  and  which 
was  the  pious  work  of  supple  fingers  that 
have  crumbled  to  dust  two  centuries  ago. 
Where  can  you  find  such  goldsmith's 
work  as  yonder  casket,  that  in  bygone  ages 
wu  consecrated  as  the  receptacle  of  some 
wonder-working  relic ;  or  see  such  a  triumph 
of  art  as  that  jewelled  dialice,  the  r^pouss^ 
work  of  which  was  surely  wrought  by  f ajry 
hammers,  so  light  and  delicate  is  the 
tracery) 

Those  niio  take  a  share  in  the  proces- 
sion seem  to  have  an  all-engrossing  interest 
in  their  task,  which  makes  them  for  the 
moment  deaf  and  Uind  to  all  that  has  not 
refisrence  to  the  business  of  the  hour.  The 
youngest  prattler  who  has  been  entrusted 
with  a  miniature  silken  pennon,  whereon 
some  sacred  motto  has  been  worked  in  gold 
or  direr,  is  as  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
duty  as  are  those  two  stalvrart  men,  who 
hare  quite  enough  to  do  as  they  support, 
by  its  double  poles,  a  heavy  parochial 
banner  of  purple  velvet  and  gleaming 
buDioD,  or  yonder  band  of  damsels  in 
white,  with  flowing  vdls,  tall  and  fair  as 
so  many  lilies,  who  cluster  round  the 
gilded  shrine,  within  which  glimpses  can 
be  caught  of  the  gorgeously-attired  images 
within. 

On,  and  still  onwards,  like  a  shining 
river  bathed  in  multi-coloured  light,  flows 
the  apparently  endless  stream  of  the  great 


procession,  pauung,  sometimes,  when  the 
sound  of  chanting  voices  is  alone  heard; 
and  soon,  at  the  tmkling  signal  of  a  sHver 
bell,  resuming  its  slow  stateHness  of  march. 
The  route  already  traversed  must  have 
been  long ;  the  keen  air,  as  the  day  begins 
to  die,  grows  sharper  still;  but  no  one  of 
the  many  actors,  old  or  young,  in  this  out- 
door panorama,  appears  to  suffer  from 
fatigue  or  cold :  the  whole  pageant  passes 
on  with  the  steady  regularity  of  a  maiehiae. 
As  a  pictorial  effect  the  thing  was  admir- 
able. The  eye  became,  as  it  were,  surfeited 
with  rich  hues,  with  azure  and  carnation, 
and  purple  and  green ;  it  was  relieved  by 
pure  white,  set  off  by  the  glittor  of  gold 
and  gems.  No  such  success  could  have 
been  achieved  save  by  traditional  skill, 
passed  on  from  age  to  age,  and  linking  this 
nineteenth  century  of  ours  to  a  very  remote 
past  indeed,  when  this  very  pageantry 
belonged  to  a  faith  lon^  since  dead ;  and  it 
was  in  praise  of  the  divinities  of  half-for- 
gotten Olympus,  that  hymns  were  lung,  and 
flowers  twined,  and  cars  adorned  with 
gold  leaf  and  plumes  and  fluttering  silk. 
Be  sure  that  it  was  a  gallant  show,  too,  in 
that  old  time,  when  Jupiter  Optimus  Maz- 
imus  was  worshipped  in  Rome's  Capitol, 
or  when  the  more  popular  rites  were  per- 
formed for  the*  sake  of  Ceres,  or  Venus,  or 
Dian  of  the  Silver  Bow.  And  voung 
children  and  maidens  swelled  the  oright 
throng  then,  even  as  now,  and  there 
were  song,  and  sparkle,  and  the  sound 
of  instruments  that  would  be  strange  to 
our  ears,  but  which  made  music  welcome 
enough  to  the  ear  then,  as  the  white 
bull,  wreathed  with  roses,  and  with  gilded 
horns,  was  led  slowly  through  the  narrow 
streets  amidst  the  shouting  crowd. 

On,  and  onwards  still,  as  if  the  whole 
feminine  population  of  the  kingdom — be- 
tween the  age  of  seven,  say,  and  that  of 
seven  imd  twenty — had  been  pressed  into 
the  service,  swept  the  procession.  Fresh 
bands  of  music;  new  companies  of  chanting- 
priests,  of  deep-voiced  deacons,  whose 
scarlet  robes  were  all  but  hidden  by  costly 
lace,  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  quiet 
streets.  Chariots  with  bleeding  hearts 
conspicuously  borne  aloft;  chariots  with 
gigantic  crucifixes;  chariots  resplendent  as 
the  noonday  sun  with  the  lavish  display  of 
cloth  of  sUver,  and  cloth  of  gold,  and 
tenanted  by  venerated  images ;  went  lum- 
bering by. 

And  still  the  children  san^,  and  the  dia- 
pason of  the  chanting  rolled  out  like 
solemn  thunder  on  the  air,  while  at  every 
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instant  some  novel  feature  of  the  ever- 
yarjing  spectacle  claimed  its  meed  of 
praisa  Prettiest,  perhaps,  of  all  the  sights 
there  was  a  little— a  very  little— child,  a 
beaatifcd  boy  with  golden  carls,  fantas- 
tically clad  in  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and 
who  carried  a  tiny  cross,  and  led  by  a  blue 
ribbon  a  white  lamb,  highly  trained,  no 
doubt,  since  it  followed  wiui  perfect  docility 
and  exemplary  meeknesa  A  more  charm- 
ing model  of  innocent  infancy  than  this 
youthful  representative  of  Jolm  the  Bap- 
tist, as  with  filletted  head,  small  limbs 
seemingly  bare,  and  blue  eyes  that  never 
wandered  to  the  right  or  left,  he  slowly 
stepped  on,  none  of  the  great  Italian 
masters  ever  drew.  On,  still  on,  over  the 
flower-strewed  pavement  flowed  the  living 
stream,  fit  successor  to  processions  of  the 
far  past,  when  beauty,  and  faith,  and  splen- 
dour, long  since  vanished  like  the  hoar 
frost  from  the  hawthorn  boughs,  paraded 
the  old  streets  of  this  very  town. 

The  spectators,  I  noticed,  behaved  very 
variously.  There  were  ''esprits  forts"  clearly 
among  the  bourgeois  looking  on,  who 
seemed  coldly  indilerent  to  what  they  saw, 
if  not  actually  hostile,  and  who  declined  to 
doff  their  hats  as  the  holiest  images  and 
the  most  hallowed  emblems  were  borne  by. 
But  the  peasants,  one  imd  all,  bared  their 
heads  in  reverence ;  and  the  milk-woman, 
with  her  cart  aud  her  cans,  had  pulled  her 
rosary,  with  its  dark  berries  imd  brass 
medflJs,  out  of  her  capacious  pocket,  and 
was  telling  her  beads  as  devoutly  as  her 
own  great  grandmother  could  have  done. 
Forward,  with  the  same  steady  pace, 
poured  the  tide  of  the  procession,  to  all 
appearance  regardless  of  the  crowd  or  of 
the  gazers  who  filled  the  windows  of  the 
houses  that  lined  the  route. 

Some  rivaky  there  may  possibly  have 
been  between  the  different  parishes  which 
had  sent  forth  their  boys  and  girls,  their 
bands  and  flags,  imd  the  jealously  guarded 
treasures  from  crypt,  and  chancel,  and  sa- 
cristy to  swell  the  pomp.  Samt  Joss^,  with 
its  famed  old  church,  to  which  pilgrims 
resort  even  from  the  banks  of  Loire  and 
Ehine,  could  not  permit  itself  to  be  out- 
shone by  fashionable  Saint  Jacques,  where 
it  is  easy  for  a  bland  abb^,  who  knows  the 
world  of  the  salons,  to  collect  subscriptions 
that  are  less  missed  by  the  givers  than  a 
lost  bet  on  the  races,  or  a  luckless  stake 
at  baccarat  And  Saint  Ursula,  grim 
patroness  of  a  network  of  imcient  streets, 
where  aristocratic  mansions  of  the  mediseval 
type  are  elbowed  by  mean  shops  and  huck- 


sters' stalls,  yet  tries  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
of  being  overcrowed  by  moneyed,  puemng, 
parvenu  Ail  Saints,  where  tall  new  houses, 
radiant  with  terra-cotta  and  plate  glass, 
shelter  Uie  rich  proprietors  of  the  still  taller 
brick  chimneys  that  dominate  a  mass  of 
workmen's  dwellings  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  parish.  But  such  a  spirit  of  emulation 
only  serves  to  enhance  the  glitter  of  the 
show. 

And  now  the  clashing  cymbals,  and  the 
boom  and  bray  of  the  brass  instruments, 
lately  at  their  loudest,  are  hushed,  that  the 
rich  thunder  of  the  chanting  may  be  the 
better  heard,  and  the  spectators  press  for- 
vrard,  or  stand  on  tip-toe,  to  peer  over  the 
shoulders  of  those  in  the  foremost  rank. 
Something  was  plainly  to  be  looked  for 
that  was  regarded  as  the  central  pivot,  or 
kernel,  of  tiie  show.    And  here  it  comes. 
Surrounded  by  chantmg  priests,  and  pre- 
ceded by  scarlet-capped  and  white-robed 
acoljTtes  swinging  weighty  censers,  under 
his  canopy  of  state^bome  over  his  head  by 
four  strong  men,  some  dignitary  of   the 
Ghurdi  goes  by.    He  wears  no  mitre— -not 
even  that  of  a  Bishop  *'  in  partibus  infi- 
delium  " — and,  therefore,  I  conjecture  him 
to  be  a  Dean.     He  is,  at  any  rate,  splendid 
asjewels,  and  gold  embroidery,  and  antique 
lace  can  make  him ;  and  he  walks  beneath 
his  gorgeous  baldaquin  of  gold  and  purple, 
chanting,  too,  but  in  a  Uiin  end  reedy 
voice,  ror  he  is  old,  and  his  hair,  silver 
white,  contrasts  somewhat  plaintively  with 
the  magnificence  that  environs    hun,  as 
amidst  clouds  of    steaming    incense   he 
totters  on.     The  bystanders  begin  to  dis- 
perse, for  it  is  getting  late  and  cold,  and 
the  shadows  are  beginning  to  creep  from 
darkling  nooks  and  comers,  and  the  spec- 
tacle is  over.  The  procession  is  out  of  sight, 
and  fainter  and  fainter  grow  the  sounds  of 
the  musicand  of  the  chanting.  Thelast  spec- 
tator to  depart  was  a  young  monk,  with  a 
pale  face  and  dreamy  eyes,  clad  in  the 
brown  robes  of  his  Order,  and  with  his 
tonsured  head  bare,  who,  during  all  this 
time,  had  knelt  on  the  cold  stones  at  the 
monastery  gate,  his  lips  moving  as  his  lean 
fingers  grasped  his  rosary,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  rapt  devotion  on  his  wan  counte- 
nance, that  would  have  done  credit  to  some 
hermit  saint  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  when 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  easy  to  find. 
"  Monsieur  est  servi  en  bas,"  said,  in  a 
German  accent,  the  Teutonic  waiter,  who 
interrupted  my  reveria     It  was  time  for 
my  early  dinner,  imd  then  for  the  drive  to 
the  station ;  but  I  haz^  never  regretted 
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that  I  missed  the  earlier  train,  and  ever 
remembered  with  pleasore  that  special 
Christmafl  Eye  in  Belgiam. 


A  DATELESS  BARGAIlf. 

By  C.  L.  PIEKIS, 
AuiAor  tf  "Lady  LovOan;*  et$. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

Thebb  came  one  awful  day,  the  like  of 
wiiich  no  one  of  those  hardy  fieher-folk 
eodd  recall  It  seemed  as  if  idl  the  winds 
rf  heaven  had  combined  to  pour  their  fory 
iKNm  the  rock  in  one  ceaseless,  roaring 
blast.  The  great  sea  was  lashed  into 
frothy  hillocks ;  sheep  were  blo?m  o£f  the 
hesdkndsinto  the  Sonnd ;  the  women  and 
diildren  pradently  kept  within  doors  lest 
they  might  share  a  similar  fate ;  the  men 
drew  their  boats  high  up  on  the  beach  in 
sheltered  nooks.  The  gale  bronght  the 
fog  in  great  rolling  masses  from  the  ocean; 
bioaght  it  in,  swept  it  out  again,  and 
Iffonght  it  in  once  more.  Never  since 
Frank  had  set  foot  on  the  island  had  he 
felt  himself  so  stifled  and  oppressed  by 
the  fog.  It  was  like  beine  packed 
m  a  b^  filled  with  feathers.  Me  began 
to  ask  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to 
the  possible  risks  boats  would  run  on 
the  open  sea  that  night.  Were  ship- 
wrecks of  frequent  occurrence  on  the 
eoasti  How  far  out  would  the  beacon  on 
the  Monk  Bock  be  seen  1  Would  it  lose 
half  its  radiance,  or  would  the  fog  quench 
it  altc^ther  1 

He  got^  in  reply  to  his  questions,  a  longer 
list  of  casualties  than  he  expected.  One 
man  counted  on  the  fingers  of  his  hands 
ei^ht  ahipwrecks  he  could  remember, 
within  sight  of  the  Faroes,  in  less  than 
half  that  number  of  years.  Another  began 
the  narration,  in  glowing  language,  of  a 
fog  and  wind-storm  he  could  recaiU,  when 
the  beacon  on  the  Monk  Bock  had  not 
been  visible  a  hundred  yards  out,  and  a 
big  Adp  had  struck  upon  the  sunken 
pinnacle,  and  all  hands  had  perished. 

Frank,  of  necessity,  lost  many  of  the 
details  of  the  terrible  incident  through  his 
^orance  of  the  Danish  tongue;  but^  he 
understood  enough  to  set  hun  shivering, 
and  to  send  him  questioning  the  younger 
Christian  as  to  what  means  of  fog-signal- 
Ung  (if  any)  the  Faroese  had  at  command. 

The  man's  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
none,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  ever  been  in 
use  on  the  islands;  that  an  imperfect 
method  of  signalling,  such  as  horn-blowing 


or  eun-firing  on  the  beach,  would  be  as 
likely  to  do  narm  as  good,  the  fog,  it  was 
well  known,  frequently  making  the  sound 
to  appear  to  come  from  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. But  he  had  unbounded  faith  in  the 
beacon.  The  fog,  too,  might  lift  before 
night — why  not!  One  could  only  hope 
for  the  best  He  had  lived  through  fog 
and  wind  in  his  little  fishing  smack  in  the 
open  sea  before  now.  Others  might  have 
equal  good  luck — why  not  1 

But  Frank  had,  somehow,  in  these  days, 
lost  his  faith  in  good  luck  He  found 
it  far  easier  to  say  to  himself,  *'This 
is  a  direful  day;  there's  ill-luck  in  that 
wind  and  fog  for  me,  as  well  as  for  the 
poor  souls  who  have  to  face  it,"  than  to  say 
a  prayer  for  those  at  sea,  and  turn  in  an 
hour  or  so  earlier  to  shorten  the  dismal 
black  hours  of  the  night,  as  he  had  done 
many  a  time  of  late. 

In  the  morning  he  had  contrived,  by 
keeping  close  under  the  shelter  of  the  over- 
hanging rocks,  to  get  down  to  tiie  beach, 
and  had  come  away  awe-stricken  with  the 
sense  of  the  incapacity  of  man  when  once 
the  wild  forces  of  Nature,  uncurbed  and 
unbridled,  are  let  loose  on  him.  Towards 
evening,  however,  although  the  fog  had 
thinnea  somewhat,  going  down  to  the 
beach  had  become  an  impossibility.  The 
sea  had  come  rushing  up  the  thoroughfares 
that  led  down  to  the  coast,  and  showed 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  litUe  hut«  an 
angry  torrent  of  white  foam.  The  path 
over  the  rocks  to  the  lieht-tower  still  stood 
high  and  dry,  but  Frank  noted  that  young 
Christian  eouipped  himself  in  his  water- 
proof overalls  for  the  night-watch  a  full 
two  hours  earlier  than  usual,  and  that  a 
ffood  sized  basket  of  provisions  was  packed 
tot  him  to  take  with  him.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  he  was  facing 
the  possibility  of  being  cut  off  for  a  time 
from  the  little  colony.  Frank  was  on  the 
alert  to  accompany  him  without  delay. 

"  It  will  be  my  turn  on  duty  to-morrow," 
he  said  to  the  man.  "  I  had  better  take 
my  chance  of  getting  to  the  tower  while  I 
can." 

So  with  lanterns  and  provisions  the  two 
men  set  off  for  the  dismal  night-watch,  old 
Christian,  from  his  fireside  comer,  nodding 
a  sleepy  approval  to  them  between  his  fits 
of  wheezing. 

The  pent  up  coldness  of  the  lighthouse 
seemed  to  meet  and  strike  them  on  cheek 
and  lip  as  thejr  entered.  Naturally,  the 
light  was  their  first  thought  That 
attended  to,  they  wrapped  tl^  rugs  and 
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cloaks  about  them,  and  made  as  big  a  fire 
as  due  regard  to  the  qaantitj  of  peat  fuel 
stored  would  allow. 

Toung  Christian  stroked  his  straw- 
coloured  beard,  and  made  one  or  two 
monosyllabic  exclamations,  to  which  Frank 
replied  by  brief  nods.  Then  the  man 
lighted  a  pipe,  drew  a  chair  into  a  warm 
comer,  crossed  his  legs,  and  indulged  either 
in  a  brief  snooze,  or  in  meditation  of  a 
somnolent  character. 

As  for  Frank,  chair,  pipe,  or  meditation 
was  alike  impossible  to  him.  Had  the 
room  been  long  enough  to  admit  a  back- 
ward and  forv^ard  march,  the  chances  were 
he  would  have  got  through  close  upon 
thirty  miles  that  night  Young  Christian 
suggested  to  him  once  that,  as  it  would  be 
his  turn  on  duty  to-morrow  night,  it  would 
be  as  well  for  lum  to  get  as  much  rest  as 
he  could  that  night  Frank  scouted  the  idea. 

Even  a  brief  half-hour  of  sleep  seemed 
to  him  an  impossibility,  with  that  uproar  of 
furious  wind  and  wave  without,  and  that 
turmoil  of  hideous  appioUcnsion  within. 

Every  blast  of  roaring  wind  that  beat 
against  their  tower,  every  dash  of  wild 
waves  against  the  rock,  seemed  to  come 
laden  wiui  ten  thousand  voices  more  terrible 
than  their  own. 

Would  the  gale  never  die  of  its  own 
furyl  Would  the  blessed  daylight  never 
come  and  the  dreary  watch  be  over  t  It 
seemed  to  have  lasted  a  decade  of  years 
already.  Frank  pulled  out  his  watch.  The 
hands  pointed  to  half-past  four.  Why, 
then,  another  two  hours  at  least  must 
elapse  before  they  could  hope  for  the 
faintest  streak  of  dawn  to  do  battle  with 
this  inky  fog  1 

With  something  of  a  groan  he  sank 
down  on  the  floor  beside  the  peat  fire,  sup- 
porting himself  on  one  elbow  and  shielding 
his  eyes  from  the  smoke.  An  open  boat 
on  the  wildest  sea,  he  felt,  would  be 
paradise  itself  compared  with  the  torture 
of  this  forced  inaction. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

He  might  have  fallen  asleep,  perhaps; 
or,  perhaps,  there  had  come  a  luU  to  the 
turmoil  of  his  thoughts,  and,  by  contrast, 
it  seemed  unconsciousness. 

A  dull  sudden  boom  broke  across  the 
temporary  calm,  and  sent  him  to  his  feet 
with  a  start 

What  was  it  t  A  crash,  telling  of  some 
havoc  wrought  by  the  still  furiously  blow- 
ing gale;  or  was  it  a  more  awful  sound 


still — a  signal  of  distress  from  some  foan- 
dering  vessel! 

Young  Christian  had  sprung  to  his  feet 
at  the  same  moment 

''  What  was  thatt"  one  asked  ihe  other, 
each  feeling  that  he  held  the  answer  in  his 
own  heart,  and  that,  perhaps,  at  that  moment 
some  score  or  so  of  poor  sotds  were  going  to 
their  graves  amid  the  terrors  of  the  storm. 
Frank  went  to  the  look-out  window  in 
the  tower,  peering  out  into  the  gloom; 
or,  rather,  trying  to,  for  nought  met  Ha 
gaze  save  the  ''blackness  of  darkness ** 
everywhere;  the  black,  leaping  waves 
showing  like  so  many  inky  shadows  sprng- 
ing  from  a  Stygian  gulf  as  far  as  th^ 
dared  into  the  world  above. 

''We  must  get  a  boat;    we  must  A> 
something,"  he  cried  desperately. 
The  ot^er  shook  his  head. 
"  We  have  no  lifeboat — no  boat  bat  a 
lifeboat  could  live  in  that  sea.'' 

"They  may  be  near  enough  for  ns  to 
fire  a  line  into  them  wUh  one  of  your 
fowling-pieces,  and  so  get  a  rope  from 
them.  We  may  do  somettiing  with  a 
rope,"  cried  Frank,  making  his  way 
rapidly  down  the  ladder-staircase  into  the 
room  below,  where  lamps,  string,  and 
fowling-pieces  were  stored. 

Young  Christian  followed  Mm.  "  T*at 
gun  was  fired  far  out  at  sea,"  he  said. 

"The  fog  muffles  sound,"  said  Frank, 
busy  lighting  the  strongest  hand-lamp 
they  had  in  store. 

"It  muffles  sound,  and  also  makes  it 
seem  to  come  from  another  quarter  Now, 
would  you  say  that  gun  eame  from  north, 
south,  east,  or  west  t "  said  the  other. 

"  They'll  fire  again— we  shall  tell  better 
next  time,"  answered  Frank,  opening  i^ 
door  and  making  his  way  out  upon  the 
rock,  lamp  in  hand. 

But,  for  all  the  use  it  was,  he  might  just 
as  well  have  left  the  lamp  behind  him.  A 
dense  wall  of  fog  barred  them  in ;  over  Uie 
darkness  came  the  roaring  of  the  north- 
easter, bringing  with  it  the  rush  and  swirl 
of  the  waters  which  swamped  the  thorough- 
fares running  inland. 

At  the  peni  of  their  lives  they  ran  along 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
driving  gale.  They  fired  fowling-pieoe 
after  fowhng-piece  into  the  black  jpog, 
hoping  for  an  answering  gun  to  show  that 
their  signals  were  heara 

But  though  they  waited  out  there  in 
the  cutting  blast  with  straining  ears  for 
an  hour  or  more,  never  an  answering  gtm 
came  athwart  the  racket  of  wind  and  wava     | 
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"  Heaven  help  them,  whoever  they  are/' 
nid  Frank,  firing  his  last  shot  into  me  air, 
**  tiiey  are  beyond  our  help  now." 

CHAPTER  LV. 

OtTT  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  the  littlo 
ship  "  Frea  "  had  done  brave  battle  with 
the  tempest  She  had  got  well  away  from 
the  Scotch  coast^  had  steamed  past  the 
Shetland  Isles,  and  was  almost  in  sight  of 
the  Faroes,  when  the  storm  had  broken 
fiHth  io'  ^  fall  fory.  It  had  snapped  the 
mast^  as  though  it  were  a  willow  wand, 
torn  its  one  saSl  into  ribbons,  and  swept  it 
away  like  a  handful  of  dust 

Ilie  little  vessel  had  lumbered  heavily 
from  side  to  side,  rolling  like  a  log  in  the 
deep  troughs  of  the  sea. 

Unde  Archie  grew  apprehensive. 

*'It'8  her  way  of  doing  things ;  she's  like 
some  people,  you  know — takes  life  heavily, 
but  she's  none  the  less  to  be  relied  on," 
said  the  Captain  cheerily,  jealous  for  the 
lumoor  of  his  little  craft 

But  later  on  in  the  day  as  the  ffale, 
instead  of  abating,  steadily  increased  in 
strength,  he  grew  less  cheery,  and  his 
vdoe  was  only  heard  giving  short,  sharp 
orders  to  his  crew. 

Once,  towards  midnight,  Uncle  Archie 
thought  he  heard  the  words  "  driven  out 
of  our  course — we  must  go  wherever  the 
wind  takes  us  now;"  but  the  deafening 
turmoil  wind  and  wave  kept  up  prevented 
bis  being  certain. 

Towards  daybreak  matters  grew  w<Mrse. 
The  sky  was  wild,  the  rain  came  down  in 
buckets.  Sig  seas  broke  over  the  deck, 
rushing  down  the  hatchway  into  the  cabin 
where  Joyce  had  been  bidden  to  remain. 
The  lifeboat  hanging  in  the  davits  was 
swept  away,  and  worse  fate  of  all,  the  sky- 
light of  the  engine-room  was  smashed  at  the 
same  moment  by  the  fiiry  of  the  blast 

After  this  all  was  consternation,  though, 
thanks  to  the  good  seamanship  of  the  Gap- 
tain  and  crew,  there  was  no  confudon. 
The  engineer  came  up  reporting  that  the 
fires  were  out^  and  that  they  were  up  to  their 
middle  in  water  below;  another  man  rushed 
forward  crying  that  the  ship  was  filling 
tiiron^  the  openings  in  the  deck 

The  signal  gun  was  at  once  fired,  in  case 
help  was  to  be  had  from  some  passing 
TesseL  Then  there  came  the  hurried  order 
to  man  the  remaining  boat  Joyce  heard 
her  name  called  desperately  by  Uncle 
Arcluc^  and  rushing  up  from  the  cabin 


sailors  were  already  seated.  Uncle  Archie 
and  Morton  took  their  places  beside  her, 
the  boat  was  lowerea  rapidly  Uiough 
cautiously,  the  remainder  of  the  crew  leaped 
in  from  the  mizen  chains,  followed  last  of 
all  by  the  Captain. 

All  was  hurry,  confusion,  and  bewilder- 
ment to  Joyce.  From  the  time  that  the 
order  to  man  the  boat  had  been  given  to 
the  time  when  the  men  with  their  oars 
pressed  the  boat  off  from  the  sides  of  the 
sinking  steamer,  only  about  five  minutes 
had  eh^psed.  In  that  five  minutes  they 
had  been  nearer  death  than  ever  they  had 
been  in  their  lives  before. 

They  realised  this  as,  carried  away  on 
the  crest  of  a  mountainous  wave,  they 
turned  to  give  a  farewell  look  to  the  bat- 
tered steamer.  She  lay  on  her  side  now, 
the  black  line  of  her  hull  showed  for  one 
moment  between  the  masses  of  madly- 
dashing  waves;  the  next  the  black  line 


altogether  gone,  the  funnel  only  show- 
ing dark  between  the  white,  foaming  spray. 
Another  big  wave  carried  the  little  boat 
onward ;  when  they  lifted  their  eyes  next 
not  a  vest^e  of  the  "  Frea  "  was  to  be  seen. 
After  gratitude  for  their  own  present 
safety,  came  the  anxious  thought  if  the 
bis  boat  had  been  unable  to  live  through  the 
gflJe,  what  about  the  little  boat  1 

In  good  truth  their  danger  was  not  fanci- 
ful Out  there  in  the  open  sea  they  had 
not  the  fog  that  begirt  the  Faroes — that 
began  where  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
met  the  colder  waters  of  the  ocean— but 
it  was  pitch-dark ;  there  were  neither  stars 
nor  moon;  the  wind  was  furious;  and 
every  moment  the  big  seas  sweeping  down 
upon  them  tiireatenedto  engulf  them. 

Without  excellent  seamanship  the  little 
boat  could  not  have  lived  in  that  sea  for 
twenty  minutes.  But  excellent  seamanship 
they  had.  The  Captain  had  a  cool,  clear  head, 
every  one  of  the  sailors  was  an  "  old  salt," 
and  knew  well  enough  what  he  was  aboirt. 
The  Captain  took  his  place  at  the  helm, 
giving  his  orders  distincUy.  The  men  were 
to  row  in  spells,  and  those  who  did  not 
row  were  to  bale  out  the  water,  which 
threatened  every  moment  to  swamp  them. 
This  was  by  no  means  light  work,  only  one 
baler  had  been  thrown  into  the  boat  on 
starting,  and  hats  and  caps  had  to  be 
called  into  requisition.  It  was  bitterly 
cold,  the  wind  was  piercing,  hands  and  arms 
speedily  grew  benumbed  and  chiU.  After 
^     ^  all,  the  rowing  seemed  the  lighter  work  of 

found  herself  caught  in  someone's  arm  and   the  two.      Morton  worked  away  at  the 
Hfled  into  the  boat  where  some  four  or  five  '  baling  briskly  and  bravely,  rolling  up  his 
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Bhirti  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  makiog  a  scarlet 
pocket-handkerchief  do  duty  for  his  fur 
cap,  and  earning  such  high  encomiams  from 
the  Captain  that  the  worthy  man  began  to 
think  that  after  all  he  had  mistaken  his 
vocation  and  would  have  made  a  better 
sailor  than  detective.  Poor  old  Uncle 
Ajrchie  did  his  beat,  but  his  limbs  were 
stiff,  and  it  was  quickly  evident  that 
Ids  task  told  upon  him. 

"  Someone  must  keep  a  look-out  for  the 
big  waves  with  the  white  crests/'  said  the 
Captain,  looking  at  the  old  man.  So  he 
volunteered  for  the  duty,  sitting  back  to 
back  with  the  others,  and  Joyce,  taking  from 
his  hand  the  baler  he  had  in  use,  possibly 
found  the  work  lighter  than  he  hiui  done. 

So  they  tossed  about  in  the  dark,  at  the 
mercy  of  wind  and  wave.  Where  they 
were  they  knew  not  They  only  knew 
they  were  being  driven  before  a  strong 
north-easter,  it  might  be  towards  the  coast 
of  Iceland,  it  might  be  towards  the  dan- 
gerous Shetland  shoals.  Their  only  safety 
they  knew  lay  in  keeping  to  the  open  sea. 
To  be  dashed  upon  the  shore  in  that  gale 
could  mean  but  one  thing  for  them  all. 
Perhaps  when  dajlight  broke,  they  might 
sight  a  sail  or  find  themselves  in  happy 
proximity  to  land.  If  not,  Heaven  help 
them,  with  not  so  much  as  a  flask  of  fresh 
water  among  them  nor  tin  of  hard  biscuit. 

A  sailor  in  the  darkness  asked  if  anyone 
had  an  idea  of  the  time.  The  Captain 
pulled  out  his  watch.  Joyce  thought  it 
must  be  dose  upon  day-dawn — that  darkest 
hour  she  knew  so  weU. 

It  w^  too  dark  to  see  the  face  of  the 
watch;  but,  feeling  for  the  hands,  the 
Captain  said  he  thought  it  must  be  between 
five  and  six 

Suddenly  Joyce  dropped  her  baler,  lean- 
ing back  silently  against  Uncle  Archie's 
shoulder. 

*<Poor  child,  poor  child  1"  he  said  pity- 
ingly, "  you  are  worn  out — shivering — wet 
through  and  through." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  back-water  of  a 
big  wave,  whose  full  force  they  had  backed 
to  escape,  came  over  them,  a  great  furious 
shower  drenching  them  to  the  skin. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  work  of  baling 
went  on  silently  and  vigorously,  Joyce 
doing  her  best  with  the  othera 

Then  she  leaned  back  heavily  upon 
Uncle  Archie,  again  whispering  to  him  over 
his  shoulder  :  '*  Uncle  Archie,  tell  me,  do 
^yon  see  anything  % " 

''Anything!    A  light  or  bosft^  do  you 


mean  t  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  I  " 
moaned  the  old  man;  ''but  beyond  the 
black  outline  of  the  big  mountains  of  waves 
I  can  see  nothing." 

"Nothing!" 

"  Do  you  mean  the  phosphorescence  on 
the  sea,  Joyce  1  I  can  see  that  thuikf ally 
enough,  for  where  we  should  be  without  it 
in  this  inky  darkness  I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

"Only  that  1" 

Uncle  Archie  thought  a  moment.  Joyce 
might  have  another  meaning.  His  voice 
dropped  as  he  answered. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  last  pitiful  sight  we 
saw,  child  1  The  waves  leaping  and  dash- 
ing over  our  poor  little  steamer  as  it  rolled 
over  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  t  Ah! 
I  shall  see  that  night  with  my  eyes  open 
or  shut  to  the  last  day  of  my  lUe." 

Joyce  said  no  more.  She  was  still 
leaning  heavily  against  Uude  Archie's 
shoulder.  He  could  feel  the  full  throbbing 
of  her  heart,  the  deep  drawing  of  her  breath. 

He  began  to  grow  alarmed.  Was  she 
giving  way  at  last  1  After  all  these  months 
of  heroic  endurance  was  she  going  to  con- 
fess herself  beaten,  worn  out  1 

"  Child,  child,"  he  said,  "  don't  give  way 
like  this — ^for  me,  for  my  sake  hdd  out  a 
little  longer." 

But  still  Joyce  said  nothing. 

"  Speak,  my  dear,"  he  went  on  nervously. 
"  Do  you  see  anything?  Has  something 
frightened  youl  Have  you  lost  your 
courage  at  last ) " 

Joyce  roused  herself  with  an  evident  e£Fori. 

"Frightened,  Uncle  Archie,  no  I  I 
never  felt  myself  safer  in  my  life.  Never 
for  one  hour  since  Mab  died  have  I  lost 
the  sense  of  her  presence ;  but  I  never  felt 
her  so  near  as  I  do  now.  A  moment  ago 
I  felt  her  so  dose  to  me  that  I  wondered  at 
myself  for  not  seeing  her.  I  fanded  you — 
everyone  in  the  boat — must  see  her  beside 
me.  I  thought  something  must  be  wrong 
with  my  eyes — that  they  must  be  *holden' 
as  once  the  disciples'  were " 

"My  dear,  my  dear!"  moaned  Uncle 
Archie,  fearing  that  Joyce's  brains  were 
leavine  her. 

"Its  true.  Uncle  Archie,"  and  now 
Joyce's  voice,  as  it  grew  lower  grew 
strangely  sweet  and  solemn,  "  and  if  I  saw 
a  score  of  angels  spreading  their  wings 
over  the  boat  1  could  not  feel  safer.  One 
way  or  another,  I  feel  it  is  ail  ending  now, 
and  whichever  way  it  ends," — this  even 
more  solemnly  than  before — "  I  know  it  is 
aU  right"  .  .  ^ 
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"BDT  I  WOULD— LIVE  1" 

LiiSseHEX  woke  with  a  itart,  a&d  sat 
bolt  opright,  and  looked  roand  with  the 
deiiuit^  terribly  wide-awake  stare  of  a 
person  who  would  say  ^  ^'TeU  me  I  have 
been  nappittg,  if  you  dare  I  ^' 

Her  charge  was  sitting  at  a  little  dis- 
tance off^her  slender  fingera  busy  weaving 
a  gmkud  of  daidea  and  wild  graaees — the 
aanbeams  playing  at  hide-and-seek  over 
to  golden  hair,  and  the  pretty  curves  and 
lines  of  her  girlish  figure. 

liaachen'B  sharp  eyea  aaw  nothing  amiss. 
Slie  rose  to  her  feet  and  looked  at  the 
ftknting  sun-rays. 

"  We  mmt  be  getting  homo,  ehild,"  she 
laid  in  her  gruff  voice,     **  It  grows  late," 

^'I  am  ready/'  said  Gretchen,  rising,  and 
ilinging  her  pretty  garland  on  her  arm. 

I'ke  old  woman  looked  sharply  at  her, 
Tbcre  wrb  so  glad  a  ring  In  her  voice,  eo 
bright  a  Ught  in  her  face^a  change,  fdnt 
and  indescribabie,  but  yet  a  change.  It  was 
Dot  poBsible  that  ehe  conid  know  that  the 
wheel  of  Life 'a  fate  had  been  set  in  motion 
dnritig  her  own  brief  period  of  slumber  ; 
and  yet  a  suspicion  leapt  into  life,  and 
listened  itself  upon  her  heart  with  somti- 
thing  near  akin  to  fear« 

"  Yon  have  had  a  long  sleep,  Liaacljenp" 
went  on  the  girl  merrily.  *'No  doubt 
l^ott  were  tiredi  and  the  afternoon  was  hot 
Even  tbe  birda  were  quiet" 

"  I  have  not  slept,"  cried  the  old 
woman  sharply,  "I  did  but  cloae  my 
eym  from  the  sun,  while  you  were  gather- 


ing your  flowera/^    Then  those  same  eyes 

turned  again  to  the  radiant  young  face. 
"  Why  do  yon  smile  so  1 "  she  asked  sus* 
piciously.  "  What  have  you  seen  or  done 
that  pleases  yon  bo  1 " 

"  Kay,  Liaschen,"  said  the  girl,  dimpling 
with  happy  laughter.  **  If  ycu  have  been 
awake  this  hour  past,  yon  know  all  1  have 
seen  and  done.'' 

The  woman  gave  a  short  gtuntj  and 
twisted  h6r  neglected  knitting  into  a  hard 
bail, 

"Come,"  she  said,  "we  waste  time 
talking,  and  the  gniidige  Frau  will  be  home 
from  Vienna  if  we  hurry  not," 

She  trotted  off  without  ceremony,  her 
sharp  eyes  glancing  from  aide  to  si  do  aa  if 
in  search  of  some  auspicious  object.  The 
girl  walked  beside  her  in  a  vain  endeavoor 
to  cttrb  the  eamberauce  of  her  spirits.  Her 
feet  seemed  to  dance  along  the  path;  her 
lips  were  perpetually  breaking  into  smiles ; 
snatches  of  joyous  little  songs  left  her  ever 
and  anon.  Even  cross  old  Xisschen  eould 
scarce  resist  the  fascination  of  her  bliyie 
and  jocund  mood. 

'*I  don*t  know  what  pieLises  you,''  she 
said  at  last.  *'  One  would  think  the  Wood- 
Fairy  had  been  with  yon." 

"  Perhaps   she  has/'  laughed    the   girl  i 
merrily.     '*  1  was  speaking  to  her  when  4 
you  had  yonr  eyes  closed.     LisscheD,   I 
marvel  jou  did  not  hear  us  talk/' 

"There  was— someone,  then/*  said  the 
old  woman  sharply  y  "  who  was  itr* 

"  Don't  look  so  crota,  and  I  will  tell  yon,'* 
said  Gretchen  coaxingly,  slipping  her  arm 
into  that  of  the  grim  old  servitor.  **  Ah, 
Liaachen,  you  were  a  youcg  girl  once, 
and  pretty,  I  am  sore  ;  and  doubtless  Fritjfi  ' 
thought  sOj  before  he  went  to  that  cruel 
war  and  was  killed.  Now,  leave  off  frown- 
ing and  listen.  I  mu^lt,  teU^C^meotae,  and  1 
would  rather  tell  yon,  eveb  if  you're  croae/' 
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"Well,  well,"  said  the  old  woman  more 
amiably,  "  have  thy  way.  Thou  art  a  tire- 
Bome  child,  bat  I  will  Usten  ;  only  do  not 
fancy  I  was  asleep  in  the  woods.  I  knew, 
thou  wert  speaking  to  someone." 

"  Indeed,  you  were  asleep,  sound  asleep, 
good  Lis8chea  But  no  matter.  I  did 
but  speak  to  a  poor,  blind  gentleman, 
whose  servant  had  left  him.  And  I 
suppose  you  heard  all  we  said,  did  you 
not,  Lisschen  % " 

**  A  blind  man  1 "  muttered  the  old 
woman,  "  no  great  harm  there." 

Indeed,  she  was  rather  uneasy  at  her 
own  negligence  of  her  charge,  having  always 
had  stnct  injunctions  never  to  allow  Gret- 
chen  to  exchange  words  with  any  stranger, 
whether  man  or  woman. 

"  Harm  t  Of  course  there  was  no  harm !" 
cried  the  girl  indignantly.  *'I  wonder 
when  I  am  to  be  treated  like  other  people, 
or  allowed  to  exchange  words  with  a 
human  creature  outside  the  house.  Oh, 
Lisschen,  why  is  it  that  no  one  loves  me 
there ) — and  yet  they  won't  give  me  the 
chance  of  loving  anyone  else.'' 

"  Hush  1 "  cried  the  old  woman,  alarmed 
at  the  passionate  outburst;  "talk  not  so 
foolishly,  child.  You — what  do  you  want 
with  love  1  You  are  not  for  the  world — 
you  know  that — nor  for  the  company  of 
friend  and  folk  outside  your  own;  you 
have  heard  that  often  enough.  Take  it  to 
heart  then,  and  try  to  be  content." 

"  But  I  can't  be  content,"  said  the  girl 
rebellioudy.  "  I  am  young,  and  life  looks 
so  beautiful,  and  I  want  to  enjoy  it  Why 
should  I  not!" 

"Because,"  said  the  old  woman,  her 
voice  strangely  troubled,  "  there  are  sins 
that  fall  on  innocent  heads,  and  wrongs 
that  Heaven  visits  on  other  lives  beside 
those  to  whom  reparation  belongs.  Nay, 
ask  no  more.  Thy  life  is  a  life  born  under 
black  shadows  —  a  shame  and  a  sorrow 
to  those  with  whom  thy  lot  is  cast  To 
offer  it  to  Heaven  is  the  best  use  to  which 
it  may  be  put  Think  not  of  friends,  or 
pleasure,  or  love;  such  things  can  only 
be  a  curse  to  thee — nothing  more." 

She  had  spoken  so  fiercely,  with  such 
suppressed  passion,  and  yet  such  an  un- 
willing sorrow  for  the  sorrow  her  words 
wrought,  that  Gretchen  looked  at  her  in 
momentary  wonder,  seeming  to  trace  some 
hidden  vein  of  tenderness  or  emotion 
beneath  this  usually  frozen  surface. 

Tears  rose  slowly  to  her  eyes.  Could 
any  fate  more  cruel,  any  life  more  repug- 
nant, be  o£fered  to  one  in  whom  the  very 


light,  and  joy,  and  beauty  of  spring  itself, 
seemed  centred  9 

"It  is  very  cruel,"  she  said  at  last,  the 
tears  banished  by  a  sudden  flame  of 
anger.  "I,  surely,  might  have  some 
voice  in  the  matter.  Ohl"  she  added, 
her  whole  soul  shaken  with  passionate 
yearning,  "  if  my  mother  had  but  lived 
she  would  not  have  treated  me  so 
UD justly;  she  would  not  at  least  have 
denied  me  such  rights  as  belong  to  the 
commonest  creatures  on  earth — air,  free- 
dom, sunshine,  love.  I  had  better  have 
died  when  she  did,  than  have  lived  for 
such  a  fate." 

"  To  live  as  you  wish  might  be  a  harder 
fate,"  said  Lisschen;  "there  is  always 
sorrow  in  the  world — and  the  love  of  which 
you  talk  is  only  a  pitfall  and  a  snare." 

"No  matter  I"  said  the  girl  defiantly, 
throwing  back  her  bnght  head  and  looking 
up  with  glowing  eyes  to  where  the  sun- 
light touched  the  heights.  "  No  matter  I 
I  would  risk  them — dare  them — defy  them 
—but  I  would—live!" 

The  old  woman  looked  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment She  had  never  heard  such  words 
from  the  childish  lips,  or  seen  such  defiance 
in  the  childish  face.  It  thrilled  her  with 
pity;  for  none  knew  better  than  herself 
that  the  feminine  creature  does  not  exist 
who  can  dare  or  defy  the  ills  of  such  fate 
as  comes  to  one  who  is  beautiful,  and 
nameless,  and  unloved. 

They  had  left  the  wood  now,  and  stood 
on  a  little  hill  from  which  could  be  seen 
the  village  of  Neu-Waldegg,  with  its  white 
houses  and  winding  road,  and  the  after- 
noon sunlight  resting  warm  and  bright  on 
many  a  quaint  old  gabled  roof.  The 
call  of  a  cuckoo  sounded  from  a  neigh- 
bouring bough,  as  it  stood  swaying  among 
the  budding  blooms.  Everywhere  beauty 
and  brilliance  glowed  warm  and  bright; 
and  the  girl  who  stood  there  with  her 
wistful  face  turned  homewards,  might  have 
well  impersonated  the  very  Groddess  of 
Spring  itself. 

The  woman  looked  at  her  with  the  soft- 
ness of  a  sudden  regret  in  her  dim  eyes, 
then  hurried  on,  leaving  the  girl  to  follow 
as  she  would. 

At  the  little  restaurant  below,  a  group 
of  people  were  seated  at  the  tables,  some 
drinking  milk,  others  smoking,  and  chat- 
tering, and  laughing  under  the  shady  trees. 
A  flock  of  pigeons,  white  and  coloured, 
fluttered  about  the  ground,  or  picked  up 
the  crumbs  of  black  bread  tossed  to  them 
by  the  womea  r^  r^r^n]o 
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Seated  at  one  of  the  tables,  Lisschen 
noticed  a  young  man.  He  had  a  fair  skin, 
and  bright,  soft  hair ;  he  held  a  rough  stick 
in  his  hand;  round  the  upper  part  of  his 
face,  and  concealing  his  eyes,  was  bound  a 
black  silk  handkerchief;  a  soft  felt  hat 
shaded  his  features. 

For  a  moment  the  woman  paused  and 
looked  at  him.  A  man  with  a  dark,  olive- 
skinned  face  and  deferential  bearing,  ad- 
vanced from  the  trees  bearing  a  glass  of 
milk  on  a  small  tray,  which  he  placed 
beside  the  young  fellow. 

Lisschen  saw  the  quick  turn  of  the  head, 
and  heard  the  lazy,  musical  voice  murmur 
some  words.  She  stood  quite  still  as  if 
turned  to  stone. 

When  the  sound  of  light  footsteps  made 
lier  turn,  she  seized  the  arm  of  her  young 
charge,  while  one  brown,  shaking  hand 
pointed  at  the  figures  under  the  trees. 

*'I8  that  the  blind  man)"  she  asked 
hoarsely. 

"Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  colouring  with 
sadden,  shy  deUght. 

"  And  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  young. 
What  a  misfortune  1 "  ejaculated  Lisschen 
in  horror.  "  Child,"  and  she  grasped  the 
girl's  slender  arm  so  fiercely  that  it  hurt 
her,  "as  you  value  the  little  liberty  you 
have,  spea^  not  of  this  at  home.  Ah,  surely 
the  EvU  One  himself  must  have  put  it  into 
my  head  to  sleep  this  afternoon,  of  all 
others." 

And  before  the  astonished  girl  could 
speak  a  word,  Lisschen  hurried  her  past  the 
little  tables  and  the  scattered  groups,  nor 
ever  slackened  speed  till  they  reached  the 
ftteep,  roughly-paved  street,  which  runs 
from  Neu-Waldegg  to  Dombach. 

"  Why  do  you  all  hate  the  English  so  1 " 

asked  Gretchen,  panting  and  breathless,  as 

the  old  woman  at  last  moderated  her  pace. 

"  No  matter,"  said  Lisschen,  "  you  will 

know  some  day." 

*'Some  day,"  echoed  the  girl  restlessly, 
"  what  use  is  that?  I  want  to  know  now." 
For  to  the  young  "some  day"  is  as  though 
one  said  "never."  But  Lisschen  did  not 
remember  that,  so  long  it  was  since  Youth 
had  been  with  her. 

CHAPTER  IIL 
PYRAMUS  AND  THISBK. 

The  houses  in  Dombach  are  wonderfully 
alike.  One  long,  winding  road — trough, 
and  stony,  and  ill-paved — ^runs  through 
the  village,  and  straight  on  to  the  tram- 
way lines  that  connect  the  little  suburb 


with  the  bright,  beautiful  Austrian  capital 
beyond.  The  houses  on  the  right  of  the 
Hauptstrasse  stand  under  the  shelter  of 
sloping  hills,  thickly  wooded  and  very 
beautiful  In  one  of  these  houses  lived 
the  Herr  von  Waldstein  and  his  unmarried 
daughter,  sister  to  the  unfortunate  mother 
of  Gretchen. 

They  were  stem,  proud,  exclusive  peopla 
They  mixed  with  no  society;  entertained 
no  visitors ;  and  went  nowhere,  except  to 
the  church,  or  occasionally  to  Vienna. 

The  every-day  life  of  a  German  house- 
hold is,  at  best,  a  dreary  affair;  but, 
situated  as  Gretchen  was,  her  existence 
was  doubly  melancholy.  It  would  have 
been  unendurable  but  for  the  girl's  bright- 
ness of  disposition  and  sweet  content — 
traits  which  might  have  won  love  from 
any  hearts;  but  which,  strange  to  say, 
only  served  to  put  her  further  and  further 
away  from  the  affections  of  her  natural 
protectors. 

Her  education  had  been  at  the  Convent ; 
her  only  companions  the  grim  and  austere 
sisterhood.  The  severest  creeds;  the 
sternest  self-discipline;  the  most  bigoted 
faith,  had  alone  been  set  before  her.  And 
yet,  with  all  this,  so  intense  was  that 
exuberance  of  joyous  youth ;  so  rich  was 
that  mine  of  imagination,  poetry,  and 
feeling,  within  her  fresh  young  soul,  that 
again  and  again  she  escaped  from  the 
hard  tenets  and  unlovely  teaching  of  her 
captors,  and  soared  free  and  joyous  above 
the  level  of  their  tyranny. 

It  was  the  morning  after  her  meeting 
with  the  Englishman  in  the  woods  of  Neu- 
Waldegg.  The  sun  was  flooding  her  little 
bare  room  with  its  warm,  abundant  rays ; 
outside  in  the  garden  the  birds  were  all 
awake,  and  chattering  and  gossipping  in 
free  and  friendly  fashion. 

The  girl  sprang  up ;  her  eyes  bright  as 
stars,  her  long  hair  flooding  the  pillow 
with  its  billows  of  gold.  She  was  wide 
awake,  and  took  a  brief  survey  of  the 
light  and  radiance  which  was  tempting  her 
from  sleep. 

"  I  will  go  and  do  some  gardening,"  she 
thought,  and  forthwith  sprang  from  the 
bed,  and  with  rapid  fingers  made  her  morn- 
ing toilet. 

Certainly  the  girl  had  little  or  no  vanity. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  she  might  well  have 
been  pardoned  for  dwelling  with  delight 
on  the  picture  she  made. 

Her  cheeks  glowed  like  rose  petals ;  her 
lips  were  dimpled  round  with  smiles  at 
some  thought  that  pleased  her  >-her  lovely 
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hair  curled  and  rippled  from  her  brow,  and 
fell  in  thick  masees  nearly  to  her  feet 
The  cuives  of  her  slight,  young  form  would 
have  enchanted  a  painter,  as  would  the 
sofb,  white  throat,  and  rounded  arms,  and 
little,  lovely  hands.  But,  enchanting  as 
was  the  picture  she  made,  Gretchen 
certainly  gave  it  scant  attention.  The 
heavy  hair  was  brushed  rapidly,  and  with 
rather  an  impatience  of  its  enviable  length 
and  thickness,  tucked  back  behind  the 
shell-like  ears,  and  plaited  into  its  usual 
tail ;  a  few  rebellious  rings  and  curls  were 
smoothed  rigorously  away  from  the  white 
temple,  only  to  struggle  back  again  and 
soften  the  outlines  of  the  sweet,  young  face. 
Her  grev  linen  dress  was  thrown  on  and 
buttonea  with  hasty  fingers;  then  she 
snatched  up  a  little  white  handkerchief 
and  tied  it  over  her  head,  knelt  for  a  few 
moments  before  the  tiny  bracket  that  held 
an  imsge  of  the  Virgin  and  a  wooden  cross, 
and  then  went  with  swift,  light  steps  down 
the  polished  stairs,  and  let  herself  out  by  a 
back  door  into  the  garden. 

The  garden  was  a  large  one ;  it  ran  far 
back  from  the  house,  and  almost  to  the 
base  of  the  wooded  hills  that  surround 
Dombach.  She  ran  down  the  gravel  path 
and  past  the  blossoming  fruit  trees,  and  on 
to  the  very  end  of  the  precincts,  where  she 
had  her  own  particular  plot  of  ground, 
cultivated  with  that  ardour  that  was 
characteristic  of  herself  and  everything  she 
undertook. 

Hoeing,  and  weeding,  and  digging,  and 
raking ;  peering  now  and  then  into  some 
green  calyx;  watching  the  industrious 
course  of  some  noisily  buzzing  bee;  listening 
to  the  glad  song  of  some  bird  high  up 
among  the  lofty  boughs  ;  so  she  loved  to 
spend  the  bright  morning  hours,  so  she 
proposed  to  spend  them  now. 

Unconsciously  to  herself  her  own  voice 
broke  into  song  when  her  feathered  fa- 
vourite ceased.  A  sweet,  gay  little  snatch  of 
melody  ezpressive  enough  of  Ught  heart 
and  joyous  spirits. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  her  when,  at  the  end 
of  that  little  outburst,  a  voice  near  at 
hand,  and  yet  proceeding  from  no  visible 
source,  said  softly,  ''  Fraulein  Gretchen  ! " 

In  vain  the  girl's  startled  eyes  searched 
above  and  around;  no  one  was  visible. 
Again,  however,  the  same  voice  breathed 
the  same  words. 

''  Who  is  it)"  demanded  the  girl  sharply, 
standing  quite  motionless  now  with  the 
rake  in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  eager  and 
questioning. 


"  Don't  be  frightened.  Have  you  for- 
gotten yesterday!  You  see  my  memory 
is  better*    I  knew  your  voice  at  onee." 

"The  Herr  Englanderl"  fell  breath- 
lessly from  the  girl's  lips.  "  But  where  are 
you  then  1 " 

"  In  the  next  gardea  I  find  I  am  living 
next  door  to  fyou.  I  told  you  my  man 
had  taken  rooms  for  me  in  Dombach. 
There  is  a  gate  here;  it  leads  into  the 
woods.    Have  you  one  also  1 " 

"Yes;  but  it  is  locked." 

"  Confound  it,"  muttered  the  young  man 
in  English.  ''  If  you  could  get  out  we 
might  go  into  the  woods  and  have  a  talk," 
he  added  in  her  own  language.  "  But,  teU 
me  first,  were  they  angry  with  you  for 
speaking  to  me  yesterday  t  '^ 

"  They  do  not  know,"  said  the  girl,  her 
colour  coming  and  going  swiftly  with  the 
excitement  of  this  unexpected  meeting. 
"  I  told  L'sschen,  and  she  bade  me  keep  it 
to  myselt" 

"  Wise  Lisschen  I    And  you  will ! " 

"I  told  you  before,  they  hate  your 
nation — it  would  only  aneer  them." 

"It  is  very  foolish  of  them,"  said  the 
young  Englishman.  ''Why  should  they 
hateusi" 

"I  cannot  teU." 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  "you  won't  follow 
their  bad  example.    I  should  be  sorry.  "^ 

"I  do  not  hate — anybody,"  she  answered, 
lifting  up  so  radiant  a  face  that  it  was  a 
pity  he  could  not  see  it 

"  That  is  right — ^but  I  wish  you  would 
come  into  the  woods  and  talk  to  me.  It 
is  rather  tiresome  to  have  to  converse  in 
this  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  fashion.  Do  not 
you  think  so  1 " 

"  Who  were  they  t"  asked  the  girl,  eva- 
ding a  direct  answer. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  heard 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  1  Let  me  come  to 
you  and  I  will  tell  you  the  story." 

"  I  love  stories  1 "  cried  the  girl  eagerly. 
<'  But — I  can't  come  into  the  woods  to  hear 
it— indeed  I  can't ! " 

"  Then  may  I  come  to  your  gate  and  talk 
to  your' 

For  a  moment  Gretchen  hesitated;  some 
sense  of  that  unwritten  law  which  breathes 
its  wisdom  into  even  the  most  perfect  inno- 
cence, bade  her  be  cautious  now. 

"  How  is  it  you  can  tell  the  way  1 "  she 
asked  evasively. 

"  I  can  just  remove  my  bandage  for  a 
moment ;  my  sight  is  getting  better  every 
day.    May  I  come  1 " 

"  I  have  no  right  to  prevent  your  using 
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the  wood,"  she  said,  colouring  shyly.  **  Bat 
I  think  it  is  not  quite — right— is  it  1  They 
▼oold  be  angry  if  they  knew  I  spoke  to 
joa — or,  indeed,  to  any  strange?." 

"Then  they  are  very  unjust  and  un- 
charitable/' said  the  young  man  impetu- 
ously. "And  I  am — coming,  Fraulein 
Gretchen  1 " 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  un- 
latched the  gate,  crossed  the  intervening 
space,  and  was  at  her  own  gate  in  a 
moment 

The  girl  threw  down  her  rake,  and  went 
to  meet  him.  They  were  completely  shut 
oat  from  sight  of  the  house,  even  had  those 
watchful  and  jealous  guardians  of  the  girl 
been  stirring.  But  it  was  far  too  early  for 
that^  being,  indeed,  scarcely  five  o'clock. 
He  put  out  his  hand,  and  Gretchen  gave 
him  hers.  There  was  no  disfiguring 
bandage  about  his  eyes;  they  looked  at 
her  as  never  eyes  had  looked  before. 

He  was  thinking  how  far  lovelier  she 
was  than  even  he  had  thought  her  the 
previous  day,  thinking,  too,  that  never 
again  would  he  see  a  spring  morning,  or 
feel  the  rich  sweet  scents  of  fresh-turned 
earth  and  dewy  flowers,  without  seeing, 
too,  this  one  face,  with  its  beautiful  youth 
and  gravely  innocent  eyes,  look  back  at  him 
from  the  picture. 

For  a  moment  only  had  the  girl  let  her 
hand  rest  in  his.  She  was  quite  silent; 
her  eyes  studying  his  /ace  with  the  intent 
and  serious  gaze  of  a  child  who  sees  some- 
thing new  and  strange. 

It  was  a  very  handsome  face,  if  some- 
what efieminate  by  reason  of  that  fair  skin 
and  soft  bright  hair,  and  a  certain  weakness 
or  shortness  of  vision  that  gave  the  eyelids 
a  tendency  to  droop. 

"  Well  1 "  he  said  at  last,  and  smiled. 

She  started  and  drew  her  hand  away. 
"Was  I  rude  ? — forgive  me,  please.  I  was 
thinking  how  glad — oh,  how  very,  very, 
glad  you  must  be  to  see  all — this — again  I " 

Her  hand  gave  a  little  comprehensive 
gesture  which  he  followed. 

•  Glad  !  ah,  that  I  aui  I"  he  said,  "after 
all  that  long  darkness  to  look  up  at  sky,  and 
trees,  and  sunshine.  It  is  like  life — health 
—freedom,  when  all  seemed  about  to  be 
lost.  Glad !  well — it  is  a  poor  word  to 
express  what  I  felt  and  feeL  Every  voice 
is  like  a  friend's,  and  every  face  is 
beautiful." 

Those  eyes  rested  on  her  as  he  spoke 
with  an  eloquence  that  seemed  to  flash 
light  and  warmth  into  her  soul,  and  fill  it 
with  new  and  varied  feelings. 


But  the  glance  was  not  for  long.  He 
drew  from  ms  pocket  a  pair  of  glasses  and 
put  them  on. 

"The  light  is  too  briUiant  as  yet,"  he 
said.  "You  must  forgive  my  looking 
hideous,  mein  Fraulein;  my  new  possession 
is  too  precious  to  be  risked  for  even  such 
an  excuse  as  your  face." 

The  language  of  compliment  was  new 
to  her.    She  did  not  even  heed  his  worda 

"The  glasses  make  you  look  very  funny," 
she  said,  "  but  you  are  right  to  be  careful 
Shall  you  have  to  wear  them  always  t " 

"  Oh  no,  only  for  a  short  time  I  But 
come,  don't  trouble  about  me  any  longer. 
Do  you  still  wish  to  hear  your  story  1 " 

"  Ah,  yes ! "  she  said  eagerly.  "  Please 
begin,  I  bave  heard  so  few— except  about 
the  saints — and  I  am  not  allowed  to  read 
any  books,  except  history,  and  philosophy, 
and  religious  treatises." 

She  stood  resting  her  arms  on  the  gate, 
the  swaying  boughs  above  throwing  a  thou- 
sand lights  and  shadows  on  her  bright  face 
and  cool,  grey  dress. 

"Well,"  said  the  young  man  gently, 
"Pyramus  and  Thisbe  were  two  unfor- 
tunate lovers,  separated  by  cruel  destiny. 
Do  you  know  what  lovers  are,  mein 
Fraulein  1" 

"No,"  she  said  seriously,  "unless  you 
mean  what  Fritz  was  to  Lisschen — some- 
one she  was  fond  of  and  going  to  marry." 

He  laughed. 

"I  didn't  give  Lisschen  credit  for  so 
near  an  approach  to  anything  feminine  as 
the  weakness  of  contemplating  marriage," 
he  said.  "But  you  are  not  far  wrong; 
only  these  lovers  could  not  contemplate* 
matrimony,  except  through  the  crannies  of 
a  thick  wall  that  separated  them  from  each 
other.  A  hard  fate  ruled  their  destinies. 
They  used  to  come  one  on  one  side  of  the 
wall  and  one  on  the  other,  and  hold 
serious  converse  through  a  chink.  Love, 
you  know,  has  laughed  at  barriers  ever 
since  Eros  first  fluttered  his  silver  wings  on 
the  heights  of  Olympus.  But  then,  I  sup- 
pose, your  priests  don't  allow  you  any 
knowledge  of  the  heathen  deities." 

"No,"  she  said  simply.  "Were  they 
very  wicked  1 " 

"Some  of  them  were  most  decidedly 
wicked,"  he  answered  with  becoming 
gravity.  "It  was  on  these  Olympian 
heights,  you  know,  that  Cupid  had  his 
birth,  and  he  is  certainly  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  dangerous  of  any  of  the  gods. 
There  are  a  thousand  pretty  legends  and 
stories  of  them;  I  could  lend^vou  any 
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amouDt,  but  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  be 
allowed  to  read  them." 

He  went  on  with  the  story,  elancing  ever 
and  anon  at  the  gitVa  absorbed  face,  with  a 
sense  of  wonder  that  what  was  so  old  and 
stifle  to  him  could  so  enthral  and  entertain 
another. 

Then  at  her  request  for  more  stories,  he 
told  her  of  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  of  Apollo 
and  Daphne ;  of  Persephone,  and  Psyche, 
and  Ariadne;  and  the  girl  listened  with 
beating  heart  and  scarlet  cheeks,  and  all 
her  soul  seemed  to  catch  the  fiire  of  this 
arange  enchantment  that  alike  had  come  to 
f;cd  and  mortal,  bringing  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering in  its  train,  yet  with  one  hour  of  its 
immortal  glory  repaying  the  purchase-right 
of  the  hearts  it  cursed. 

It  was  dangerous  teaching  for  one  ardent, 
imaginative,  enthusiastic  as  hersell  Far 
more  dangerous  than  her  teacher  knew, 
as  her  innocent,  eager  questioning  led  him 
on  and  on,  over  what  was  a  very  old 
and  beaten  track  to  him.  It  certainly  was 
to  his  credit  that  he  clothed  the  stories  he 
related  in  the  most  delicate  language  and 
the  most  fanciful  imagery,  so  that  the  girl's 
pure  mind  caught  no  shadow  of  another 
meaning  than  her  own  pure  and  lofty 
fancies  bestowed. 

A  full  hour  passed,  and  both  were  en- 
grossed still  in  their  occupation ;  indeed, 
there  is  no  knowing  how  much  longer  it 
ought  have  lasted,  but  for  the  click  of  the 
neighbouring  gate  and  the   sound  of  ap- 

Sroachiog  footsteps.  Gretchen  started 
ke  one  in  a  dream.  Her  companion  turned 
his  head  impatiently. 

"Isityou,  Barir'hesaid. 

**  Yes,  Monsieur,''  the  man  answered  re- 
spectfully, and  touching  his  hat  as  his  dark 
eyes  rested  curiously  on  the  beautiful  girl 
to  whom  his  master  had  been  speaking. 

"  I  fear  I  must  bid  you  farewell  for  the 
present,''  said  the  young  Englishman  re- 
luctantly, as  his  eyes  turned  to  the  girl's 
eager  face.  In  a  lower  voice  he  whispered 
hurriedly :  "  Be  here  to-morrow  at  the 
same  time,  I  implore  you." 

Then  he  placed  his  hand  in  the  man's 
arm,  and  went  back  into  the  shade  of  the 
woods. 

"  Ban,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  were  out 
of  earshot,  ''you  have  done  a  good  many 
things  for  me  since  you  have  been  in  my 
service,  and  I  don't  think  you  have  found 
me  ungenerous.  Now  Usten.  I  want  you 
to  find  out  everything  you  can  about  these 
neighbours  of  ours.  Do  you  hear?  It 
ought  not  to  be  difficult — for  you." 


"Yes,  Monsieur,"  the  man  answered 
calmly.     "  I  will  do  my  best" 

"Thero^is  some  mystery  about — about 
that  young  lady,"  continued  his  master, 
restlessly.  "  I  am  interested  in  her,  you 
understand  1 " 

A  faint  smile  quivered  over  the  closed, 
thin  lips. 

"  I  understand.  Monsieur,  perfectly.  It 
is  a — private — matter,  I  suppose  1  I  mean 
J  our  uncle " 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Not  a  word  to  my 
uncle  I "  cried  the  young  fellow  energeti- 
cally. "There  is  no  need  for  him  to 
know." 

"No,  Monsieur,  of  course  not" 

Again  that  strange  smile  flickered  over 
the  thin  lips,  and  h'ghted  the  somewhat 
sinister  eyes.  Perhaps  it  was  a  pity  that 
Neale  Kenyon's  own  eyes  were  less  obser- 
vant of  this  face  than  of  Gretchen's.  Had 
they  not  been  so,  he  would  have  considered 
twice  before  putting  a  trust  into  keeping 
so  untrustworthy,  or  bestowing  so  dangerous 
a  confidence  in  one  of  whom  he  knew  so 
little  as  he  knew  of  this  man.  Bari  had 
been  selected  and  engaged  for  him  by  his 
uncle.  He  was  an  intelligent  man — made 
as  good  a  courier  as  a  valet,  and  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  both  honest  and  trust- 
worthy. Ab  Italian  by  birth,  he  pro- 
fessed himself  a  mere  cosmopolitan ;  spoke 
many  languages,  akid  all  equally  well ;  and 
had  proved  himself  invaluable  to  Neale 
Kenyon  during  his  terrible  affliction. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  the  young  man 
that  Bari  might  become  obnoxious,  or  ob- 
trusive ;  that,  if  he  so  chose,  he  could  play 
the  spy  only  too  well,  and  make  the  uncle 
pay  for  information  which  the  nephew  had 
already  bought  as  confidence. 

Neale  Kenyon  was  far  too  careless 
to  allow  of  any  foothold  for  suspicion. 
There  was  nothing  heroic  about  him ; 
nothing  that  in  any  way  set  him  apart 
from,  or  above  his  fellow  man.  He  had 
been  always  a  spoilt  child  of  Fortune,  and 
his  blindness  had  brought  him  even  more 
than  its  share  of  compassion,  help,  and 
tenderness.  He  was  generous,  but  then 
generosity  cost  him  nothing.  He  bad 
iuherited  a  small  fortune  from  his  mother, 
and  was  heir  to  the  baronetcy  held  now 
by  his  uncle,  Sir  Eoy  Kenyon.  This  uncle 
had  been  his  sole  guardian,  and  was  de- 
votedly fond  of  the  lad,  denying  him 
nothing,  and  fostering  the  weak  points  of 
a  somewhat  weak  character  by  a  systematic 
indulgence. 

Sir  Eoy  and  his  daughter  Alexis  were 
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Neale  s  nearest  relatives,  and  their  house 
bad  been  his  ever  since  his  boyhood.  They 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
with  him  in  Vienna,  but  had  returned  to 
England  when  the  operation  had  been  ^o- 
nounced  successful,  leaving  Neale  to  travel 
where  and  how  he  pleased  under  the  care 
ofL^n  BarL 

One  caution  alone  had  been  administered 
to  the  Italian  by  the  Baronet 

"If  you  see  any  signs  of  my  nephew 
committing  any  follies  in  the  shape  of  f ail- 
ing in  love,  at  once  communicate  with  me. 
A  little  casual  flirtation  is  all  very  well,  but 
the  young  gentleman  is  to  marry  his  cousin. 
That  fact  must  be  kept  before  him.  Ee- 
member,  Bari,  I  trust  you." 

The  wOy  Italian  assured  the  Baronet  of 
his  ability  to  guard  his  young  master's 
interests,  and  having  received  a  handsome 
"tip "  for  the  promise,  resolved  in  his  own 
mind  that  it  depended  on  that  master  him- 
self to  keep  any  of  his  peccadilloes  from  the 
ears  or  knowledge  of  his  guardian.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  draw  a  salary 
from  both,  besides  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  those  diplomatic 
talents  on  which  he  prided  himself. 

As  yet  no  such  opportunity  had  offered 
itself.  To-day,  however,  Bari  saw  the  first 
opening  on  that  road  to  fortune,  which  he 
had  assured  himself  lay  in  the  mastery  of 
the  weak  and  generous-minded  youth  whom 
in  his  heart  he  rather  despised. 

To-day  he  saw  Neale  Kenyon  roused 
and  mterested  in  something  beyond  the 
immediate  pale  of  his  own  interests.  To- 
day he  would  brace  his  energies  and  set 
his  wits  to  work.  If  Bari  had  a  weak  point, 
it  was  pride  in  his  own  intellect,  in  his 
qm'ckneas,  penetration,  and  secrecy. 

"I  would  have  made  a  great  diplomat," 
he  would  say  to  himself.  "  There  is  no 
saying  what  I  might  not  rise  to,  even 
DOW,  if  only  I  had  not  learnt  that,  for  me, 
obscurity  is  safety," 

And  with  that  caution  his  brow  would 
cloud,  and  the  pulse  of  an  ominous  fear 
beat  in  his  breast. 

Whatever  he  had  to  do  with  the  secrets 
of  others,  L^on  Bari  could  keep  his  own 
securely  enough.  And  to  this  man  Neale 
Kenyon  had  entrusted  the  discovery  of  that 
luystery  respecting  Gretchen  vonWaldstein  1 

ON  THE  ICE. 


Although  pKBople  who  are  agreed  about 
nothing  else  will  generally  unite  to  abuse 
our  British  climate,  vet  there  is  one  thins 


to  be  said  for  it,  on  the  whole  it  gives  good 
skating.  K  you  have  elsewhere  more 
continuous  and  reliable  frost,  as  in  Canada, 
that  frost  is  also  accompanied  by  a  weight 
of  snow  which  bars  the  great  stretches  of  ice 
to  skaters,  and  drives  the  latter  to  their 
sheltered  rinks.  And  rink  skating  mhj 
be  an  art  or  a  pastime ;  but  it  cannot  be 
called  a  sport,  as  open-air  skating  may 
fairly  claim  to  be,  any  more  than  chasing  a 
tame  deer  round  the  area  of  the  Hippo- 
drome, with  whatever  flourish  of  horns  or 
baying  of  dogs,  can  be  called  hunting. 
Now,  though  our  climate  is  variable,  it 
varies  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  rigour, 
and  few  winters  pass  without  giving  some 
chance  to  the  skaters.  A  writer  of  experi- 
ence from  the  Fe&s  assures  us  that,  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  bo,  only  one 
winter  was  an  absolute  blank  to  bun,  as 
far  as  skating  was  concerned,  and  that, 
even  during  this  ezasperatingly  mild 
season,  he  might  have  secured  one  day's 
skating  had  he  been  sufficiently  on  the 
alert. 

There  is  a  wonderful  charm  about  the 
Fens  in  a  fine  hard  winter,  with  the  white 
plain  of  snow,  and  the  dark  lines 
marked  out  along  the  numerous  cuts  and 
channels,  where  the  skaters  are  whirling 
along,  making  a  tremulous  murmur  in  the 
air.  The  sluggish  rivers  are  fairly  at  rest ; 
barges  and  hoys  rest  by  the  banks, 
all  frozen  into  stiff  immobility,  and  black 
and  fragrant  with  fresh  tar.  The  ferries 
are  changed  to  icy  bridges,  where  strenuous 
labourers  strew  a  footing  of  straw,  and 
levy  irregular  tolls  on  the  passers-by. 
From  the  old-fashioned,  high-crowned 
brick  bridges  a  view  may  be  had  of 
the  whole  scene ;  while  the  village  close  at 
hand — with  its  handsome  old  church,  whose 
dark  pinnacles  are  outlined  in  snow — 
affords  a  comfortable  hostelry,  where  the 
ale  is  good,  and  where  the  talk  is  all  of 
skating  and  its  champions  past  and 
present. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
Fen  skaters  are  a  trifle  intolerant.  There 
is  but  one  style  of  skating  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  that  is  the  Fen  style.  Figure- 
skaters  these  men  look  down  upon ;  their 
graceful,  fantastic  evolutions  are  so  much 
foolishness.  When  the  Laureate  writes 
down  one  of  his  heroes  as 

Tired  out 
With  catting  eights  that  day  upon  the  pond, 

the  verdict  in  the  Fens  is  that  it  served 
him  right,  and  that  a  Lincolnshire  man 
should  have    known   better  than  to  be 
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cnttiog  foolish  cjphers  on  a  miserable 
pond,  when  the  whole  Ecope  and  range  of 
the  Feifs  were  open  to  him.  But  to  the 
bulk  of  skaters  who  have  only  ponds  to 
disport  upon,  of  what  u£e  is  it  to  descant 
upon  the  delights  of  running  head-foremo&t 
at  top  speed  for  miles  and  miles  1  Now  a 
pond  of  some  kind  is  within  reach  of 
everybody,  and  hence  the  feats  that  may 
be  done  upon  a  pond  are  justly  most 
esteemed  by  the  general  body  of  skaters. 

And  a  pond,  after  all,  is  not  to  be 
despised — the  Bound  Pond,  we  will  say, 
with  ruddy  old  Kensington  Palace  glowing 
through  the  haze,  where  here  and  there 
a  window  flashes  back  a  ray  of  winter 
sunshine.  As  the  wintry  scene  unfolds 
itself,  an  amphitheatre  of  snow  and  ice, 
hedged  in  with  the  tracery  of  bare  leaf- 
less trees,  a  cheerful  murmur  fills  the 
air,  the  whirr  of  skaters  on  the  ice,  the 
shouts  of  children,  the  lusty  cries  of  the 
chair  and  broom  brigade,  which  increase  in 
volume  as  the  margin  of  the  pool  is 
reached. 

"  Here  y'are,  lady,  put  yoiur  skates  on, 
lady !  Try  a  pair,  sir,  for  a  nour."  More  skil- 
ful tacticians  vary  the  cry.  "  Here  y 'are,  me 
lady,"  may  prove  to  be  more  flattering  to  the 
social  dignity  of  the  fair  one  with  the 
golden  locks,  who  is  hesitating  as  to  the 
dioice  of  a  skate-fitter.  Whence  come 
these  children  of  the  frost  and  snow,  griz- 
zled, shabby,  and  hungry-looking,  with  their 
chairs,  their  carpet,  their  &tock  of  skates 
for  hire,  who  ply  their  trade  with  as  much 
tact  and  nonchalance  as  if  they  had  been 
working  at  the  business  all  their  lives? 

From  every  side  out  of  the  surrounding 
hsze  appear  groups  of  people  hurrying  to 
the  scene,  and  already  the  pond  is  well 
crowded,  while  at  the  edges  where  the  ice 
has  been  broken  away,  the  water  wells  up 
intermittently  as  people  sway  to  and  fro. 
All  the  world  is  upon  skates,  or  is  having 
its  skates  put  on— children  in  shoals,  young 
men  and  young  women,  even  elderly 
ladies.  Here  is  a  pretty  governess,  with 
a  tribe  of  jolly  little  people  to  whom 
she  is  teaching  the  art  of  skating,  as  one 
of  the  accomplishments  of  her  repertoire ; 
there  a  group  of  youths,  lanky  and  hungry- 
looking,  who  are  wisely  taking  out  the 
enforced  leisure  of  hard  times  in  vigorous 
exercise.  Striking  out  with  deliberate  cafe, 
comes  a  stout,  middle-aged  man,  with  a 
yellow  face  and  wide  sandy  beard,  con- 
trasting with  the  fresh,  closely-clipped  faces 
of  the  surrounding  youth.  Twenty  years 
under  Indian  skies  have  made  changes  in 


the  6tout  gentleman's  centre  of  gravity. 
Often,  simmering  in  his  bungalow,  he  has 
cooled  himself  by  thinking  of  the  frosty 
pleasures  of  his  home  life,  and  has  pro- 
mised himself  skating  galore  for  his  first 
English  winter.  But  now  he  finds  even 
the  outside  edge  forwards  a  little  too  much 
for  bis  nerve ;  small  boys  beg  him  not  to 
tumble  till  they  are  safely  out  of  the  way ; 
the  tone  of  the  crowd  is  rather  free  to  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  move  about 
amid  profuse  salaams;  our  Indian  sub- 
sides into  a  chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
regret. 

Now  comes  a  young  woman  in  severe^ 
and  simple,  almost  masculine  attire,  at- 
tended by  young  fellows  neat  and  com- 
pact, skimming  easily  along,  but  as  if 
it  were  something  of  a  penance,  with  an 
air  of  gloom  that  seems  to  say,  "No 
hunting  till  the  frost  breaks."  Again  in 
more  coquettish  costume,  a  couple  of 
damsels  whose  graceful  undulations  suggest 
the  corps  de  ballet ;  while  a  serene  young 
woman  of  fashion  circles  calmly  here  and 
there,  as  if  she  had  the  pond  to  herself, 
and  she  is  followed  by  a  bevy  of  rosy, 
laughing  schoolgirls  who  tumble,  pick 
each  other  up,  and  clatter  along  with 
gaiety  unsubdued  by  falls  and  bruises. 

But  the  general  crowd  are  intent  upon 
getting  along  as  best  they  may.  Cer- 
tain young  ladies  remarked  to  Mr.  Winkle, 
the  motion  is  so  graceful,  so  swan- like. 
But  the  first  steps  of  the  neophyte  are  not 
exactly  graceful.  The  treacherous  irons 
seem  to  baffle  every  attempt  to  move  in 
the  right  direction.  Now  they  dart  for- 
ward, and  land  their  owner  on  his  back ;. 
again  they  slip  backwards,  and  the  beginner 
saves  himself  or  herself,  as  the  case  may 
be,  at  somebody  else's  expense ;  both  waltz 
round  for  a  moment,  and  then  are  mixed 
up  in  a  general  fall.  A  plucky  lad  scrambles 
along  determined  to  do  or  die,  now  up, 
now  down,  but  gaining  experience  with 
every  fall ;  his  little  sister  with  long  flow- 
ing mane  and  crimson  stockings  totters 
cautiously  along.  More  teachable  is  she, 
and  practises  her  steps  and  turns  her  toes 
out  to  command,  and  will  learn  her  lesson 
with  half  the  tumbles  and  bruises  that  faU 
to  her  reckless  brother. 

Half  a  century  and  more  ago,  when 
Queen  Victoria  was  a  pretty  smiling  child, 
and  lived  in  a  corner  of  the  big  red  Palace 
yonder,  no  doubt  she  would  be  driven  in 
her  little  pony  chaise  well  wrapped  up  in 
furs  to  see  the  skaters.  There  was  a  vast 
difl'erence  then  in  the /scene^  upon  the  ice. 
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We  may  realifle  this  if  we  glance  at  a  steel 
engraviDg,  the  frontispiece  to  the  "Skaters' 
Handbook"  of  1832.  The  scene  is  a  long 
piece  of  water  sarroanded  by  trees.  Four 
gentlemen  in  frocks  or  swallow  tails,  with 
ftflled  shirt  fronts  and  polished  Hessian 
boots,  disport  upon  the  ice,  each  with  his 
hit  hand  in  the  air,  performing  some 
graceful  figure.  Along  the  margin  of  the 
pool  a  crowd  of  spectators  watch  their  evo- 
lotions  with  steadfast  admiratioa  Women 
in  enormous  coal-scuttle  bonnets,  wrapped 
in  ermine  tippets,  with  immense  fur  muffs ; 
boys  with  hoops,  girls  in  frills  and  furs 
form  an  appreciative  gallery  for  the  per- 
formers, or,  in  the  words  of  the  guide,  for 
^<  mercurial  figures  which  glide  past  in  the 
fitful  scene.  The  pleasurable  feelings  of 
the  skater,  alternately  exchanging  a  word 
with  his  brethren  in  the  throng,  and  then 
giving  a  furtive  glance  at  the  angelic  face 
of  beauty  in  her  furs,"  may  hd  better 
imagined  than  described.  And  all  the 
time  the  crowd  looks  on  admiringly,  but 
without  the  sbghtest  notion  of  sharing  in 
the  fun. 

Long  after  this  the  winter  scene  on  the 
Bound  Pond  had  something  of  the  air  of  a 
fashionable  gathering;  the  Skating  Club 
performed  all  the  latest  fiourlahes  upon  the 
ice;  and  a  goodly  contingent  from  the 
Horse  Guards  Barracks  —  Captain  Jack 
Belsize,  Crackthorpe,  and  the  rest,  as- 
snted  at  the  solemnity,  while  a  noble  and 
distinguished  gathering  looked  on.  We 
have  now  changed  all  that  Nobody  goes 
to  the  Parks  in  these  days  to  witness  fine 
ska^g,  for  the  clubs  and  fine  performers 
have  retired  to  private  waters ;  and  instead 
of  looking  on,  the  world  in  general  puts  on 
skates  and  performs  for  its  own  amuse- 
ment; and  thus  the  scene  is  now  more 
jolly,  free,  and  democratia 

There  is  some  danger,  by  the  way,  that, 
in  the  universal  prevalence  of  skating,  the 
old-fashioned  art  of  sliding  may  sink  into 
oUivion,  such  artistic  sliding  as  that  of 
Sam  Weller,  for  instance — "knocking  at 
the  cobbler's  door,"  that  is  ''skimming 
over  the  ice  on  one  foot  and  occasionally 
giving  a  postman's  knock  upon  it  with  the 
odier."  Small  boys,  indeed,  get  up  a  slide 
among  themselves;  but  those  long  and 
glistening  tracks,  jealously  guarded  from 
the  incursions  of  skaters,  along  which  it 
required  a  stout  heart  and  a  thick  pair  of 
naUed  boots  to  launch  oneself  successfully, 
are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Yet,  till  the  Restoration,  sliding  was 
the  winter  diversion  of  the  fashionable 
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young  men  of  the  day  as  well  as  of  the 
crowd. 

The  gallants  dancing  at  the  river's  side. 
They  bath  in  summer,  and  in  winter  slide. 

We  may  look  upon  the  ''  new  canal ''  in 
St.  James's  Park,  to  which  these  lines  refer, 
as  the  original  seat  of  skating.  The  Fen- 
men,  indeed,  claim  to  have  practised  the 
art  with  consummate  skill  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  it  seems  probable  that,  as 
long  as  skating  was  practised  in  Holland, 
so  it  would  be  also  known  in  the  little 
Holland  by  the  Nen  and  Oase.  But,  as 
far  as  the  general  practice  of  skating  was 
concerned,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  was 
introduced  by  the  courtiers  of  the  Merry 
Monarch  who  had  learnt  the  art  in  their 
exile.  And  for  this,  Samuel  Pepys  is  in 
evidence,  who  writes  in  December,  1662  : 
"Over  the  Parke,  where  I  first  in  my  Kfe, 
it  being  a  great  frost,  did  see  people  slid- 
ing with  their  skeatiss,  which  is  a  very 
pretty  art" 

Evelyn,  too,  notes  at  the  same  date, 
"strange  and  wonderful  dexterity  of  the 
sliders  on  the  new  canal  in  St  James's 
Park,  performed  before  their  majesties  by 
divers  gentlemen  and  others,  with  skates, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Hollanders." 

The  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Kine 
James  the  Second,  was,  it  seems,  a  skilfcd 
performer  on  the  ice,  and  Pepys  notes  at 
the  same  period  :  '*  To  the  Duke,  and  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  Park,  where,  although 
the  ice  was  broken  and  dangerous,  yet  he 
would  go  slide  upon  his  skeates,  which  I 
did  not  like ;  but  he  slides  very  well." 

Now  Pepys,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
from  Huntingdon,  and  should  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  Fens,  and,  if 
skating  had  been  practised  there  in  his 
time,  it  seems  strange  that  he  should 
mention  it  as  a  novelty. 

Half  a  century  after  this  the  use  of 
skates  could  hardly  have  been  universal, 
as  Swift  writes  to  Stella  in  1711 :  "The 
canal  and  Eosamond's  Pond  full  of  the 
rabble,  and  with  skates,  if  you  know  what 
that  is." 

The  rabble,  as  the  aristocratic  Dean 
called  t)iem,  have  always  been  at  home  in 
St.  James's  Park,  and,  when  the  Serpentine 
and  the  Round  Pond  were  formed  by 
Qaeen  Caroline  in  1730,  the  more  aristo- 
cratic skaters  migrated  to  the  more  ex- 
clusive waters,  Kensington  Gardens  not 
being  then  open  to  the  general  public 
Even  now,  the  gathering  upon  the  ice  in 
St.  James's  Park  is  of  a  ruder  and  rougher 
character  than  elsewhere.         ^  j 
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And  now,  with  the  facilities  afforded  by 
rail  and  telegraph,  the  best  skaters  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  generally  go  farther 
afield  than  the  Pa»8.  The  chief  skate 
shops  are  posted  during  a  frost  with  tele- 
grams from  all  parts  as  to  the  state  of  the 
ice.  One  may  run  do?m  to  Ely  and  take 
a  torn  with  the  f  enmen  ;  or,  nearer  at  hand, 
there  are  Virginia  Water,  the  Hendon 
Lake,  Frensham  Ponds,  and  dozens  of 
others. 

Still,  it  is  pleasant  for  a  mere  casual 
skater  to  find  himself  or  herself,  without 
going  far  from  home,  among  the  pushing, 
cheerful  crowd  on  the  Serpentine  or  the 
Bound  Pond.  How  quickly  the  exhila- 
rating feeling  takes  hold  of  people  I  We 
only  came  for  an  hour,  and  we  stop  two ; 
we  will  snatch  a  hasty  meal  and  be  on  the 
ice  again.  The  moon  is  at  its  full ;  what 
about  a  torchlight  procession  and  hockey 
on  the  ice  1  Visions  of  all  kinds  of  fun 
eeem  to  present  themselves  to  the  imagi- 
nation; and  then  comes  a  drop  of  rain,  and 
then  a  drizzle,  and  then  a  thorough  down- 
pour, and  we  struggle  through  the  slush, 
and  mud,  and  general  <*  d6b&de  "  to  hail  a 
passing  omnibus. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  WHEEL. 

**  By  discovering  a  new  dish,"  says  the 
epigrammatic  author  of  "Phyfiiologie  da 
Gout,"  "  a  man  confers  more  benefic  upon 
the  human  race  than  by  discovering  a  new 
star."  In  my  opinion,  the  man  whu 
invents  a  new  pleasure,  which  can  be 
shared  by  rich  and  poor  alike,  confers 
still  greater  benefit  And,  as  a  recreation, 
there  is,  to  my  mind,  nothing  equal  to  tri- 
cycling, the  only  drawback  being  that  it 
cannot  be  indulged  in  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

My  own  experiences  of  tricycling  are  of 
the  most  pleasant  character,  because  I  ride 
for  the  sake  of  health  and  recreation.  I 
used  to  think  Dr.  Bichardson  a  fanatic 
because  he  spoke  so  enthusiastically  of  its 
charms  and  benefits ;  but  I  now  know  that 
he  underrated  rather  than  overrated 
them.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  intense  pleasure 
derived  from  tricycling.  Charles  Lamb 
wished  that  he  might  have  a  pension,  and 
walk  out  in  the  "fine  Izaak  Walton 
mornings,  careless  as  a  beggar,  and 
walking,  walking,  and  dying  walking." 
His  sensations  of  boundless  delight  when 
relieved  from  "this  thorn  of  a  desk,"  and 


presented  with  his  freedom,  are  only 
equalled  by  those  experienced  by  the 
tricyclist 

My  first  experience  of  tricycling  was, 
however,  not  very  agreeable ;  for  tricycles 
are  like  horses.  Some  run  easily  and  give 
no  trouble,  whUe  others  take  all  the 
strength  out  of  a  man,  and  require  great 
care  in  driving.  I  did  not  keep  my 
resolve  never  to  mount  another  tricycle. 
I  selected  a  machine  which  proved  easier 
than  the  first  and  more  amenable  to 
control;  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  a  tricycle  which 
exactly  suited  me.  This  was  a  machine 
of  the  Gripper  pattern,  with  a  direct 
steerer.  I  found  it  easier  to  drive,  and 
more  comfortable.  By  means  of  a  fork  in 
the  front  wheel,  vibration  in  this  machine 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Tricycling  has  given  me,  not  only 
intense  pleasure,  but  good  digestion.  Indi- 
gestion is  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
comfort  of  literary  men ;  in  fact,  it  is  to 
all  men  whose  occupation  is  sedentary, 
whether  clerks,  or  tailors,  or  watchmakers, 
or  shoemakers,  or  authors. 

I  venture  to  think  that  if  Carlyle,  for 
instance,  had  used  a  tricycle,  the  morbid 
condition  of  his  mind  would  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  enemy  which  soured  his 
temper  and  embittered  his  life,  would 
have  vanished  as  by  a  spell.  As  William 
Howitt  said  :  "  There  is  nothing  like  a 
throwing  off  the  harness  and  giving  mind 
and  body  a  holiday;"  and  the  best  way 
of  doing  this  is  by  means  of  a  tricycle.  I 
tried  all  kinds  of  "  remedies "  for  indiges- 
tion without  success ;  but  tricycling  proved 
an  unfailing  cure ;  and  I  believe,  with  Dr. 
Gordon  Stables,  that,  of  all  kinds  of  exer- 
cise, the  best  is  cycling,  when  adopted 
with  wisdom. 

As  a  rule  I  have  travelled  alone,  because 
I  have  never  been  able  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  a  companion.  Like  Charles 
Lamb's  dog,  he  would  persist  in  going 
where  I  did  not  want  to  go,  and  in  refusing 
to  look  at  things  which  took  my  fancy. 
When  I  called,  he  answered  not ;  therefore 
we  parted.  Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  I 
prefer  wandering  at  my  own  sweet  wil]» 
going  down  this  road,  and  walking  up 
that  hill,  plucking  a  wild  flower  here,  and 
chatting  with  a  labourer  there. 

But  I  do  not  underrate  the  advantages 
of  travelling  in  company.  In  London  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion from  the  gangs  of  roughs  who  infest 
every  subarb;    and,   as  accidents   to  tri- 
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cyclists  uaoally  arise  from  the  stapidity  of 
the  driyers  of  hones,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a  witness  in  view  of  legal  proceedings. 
Prejadicds  against  wheelmen  still  exist, 
proofe  of  which  may  be  f  oond  every  week 
in  the  pages  of  the  cycling  press.  Hence 
the  wisdom  of  a  connection  with  the 
National  Cyclists'  Union,  which  endea- 
yours  to  remove  these  prejudices.  It  is  a 
vigilance  association  for  the  protection  of 
its  members.  It  defends  them  from  assault 
and  injury ;  it  examines  the  bye-laws  of 
Local  Boards,  and  watches  private  Bills  in 
Parliament  affecting  cyclista  It  erects 
danger-boards  on  highways;  it  has  just 
issued  papers  on  the  legal  aspects  of  road 
repair,  with  special  relation  to  the  rights 
of  cyclists  to  enforce  the  maintenance  of 
roads.  In  a  word,  the  National  Cyclists' 
Union  is  the  legislative  body  of  wheelmen 
throughoat  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
President  of  the  Union  is  the  Eight 
Honourable  Viscount  Bury,  who,  like  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  rides  a  bicycle ;  and  its  mem- 
bers include  the  Honourable  Keith 
Falconer,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge 
University ;  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge;  and  Mr.  William 
Black,  the  novelist 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  cyclists  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  an  estimate  very 
much  under  the  mark,  in  my  opinion. 
Some  idea  of  the  demand  for  cycles  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  one  firm  of 
makers  alone  employs  over  five  hundred 
men.  Coventry,  it  is  well  known,  has 
derived  a  new  lease  of  commercial  life  Arom 
the  manufacture  of  tricycles  and  bicycles. 

Much  might  be  said  of  tricycling  as  an 
aid  to  touring.  The  road  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable to  the  rafl;  for  in  railway  travelling 
one  has  no  time  to  make  observations,  and 
to  appreciate  fully  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
tiirough  which  the  train  rushes.  One  cannot 
tip  the  driver  to  pull  up  whilst  an  old 
church  is  examined,  a  mined  abbey  visited, 
or  a  pretty  bit  of  scenery  sketched. 
Now,  ^cycling  enables  one  to  become 
acquainted  with  rural  England,  and  the 
bighways  are  literally  alive  with  the 
"blights  of  the  wheel"  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  Here  comes 
a  party  of  "  cads  on  castors ; "  there  goes  a 
happy  couple  spending  their  honeymoon 
on  a  tandem ;  yonder  a  party  of  grey-haired 
pilgrims  to  some  distant  shrine;  and  swiftly 
by  them  runs  a  gang  of  young  fellows,  who 
are  straining  every  nerve  on  a  record-hunt- 
ing journey. 
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The  public-houses,  as  well  as  the  high- 
ways, are  a  scene  of  bustle  and  animation 
which  has  had  no  parallel  since  the  old 
coaching  days.  For  the  publican  the 
«  good  old  times ''  have  indeed  returned ; 
and  he  seems  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  He  certainly  deserves  to 
be  well  paid  by  the  racing  men  for  whom 
he  has  to  cater  at  all  hours  of  the  night ; 
but  it  is  unfair  to  treat  all  cyclists  a^e. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
tricycling  creates  an  enormous  i^petite, 
which  must  throw  consternation  in  the 
minds  of  some  landladies. 

One  advantage  of  using  the  Cyclists' 
Touring  Club  hotels,  where  a  reduced  tariff 
is  supposed  to  be  in  force,  is,  that  in  many 
cases  the  hotel-keeper  is  himself  a  tricyclist, 
and  a  fellow  feeling  makes  him  wondrous 
kind.  Sometimes  he  is  able  to  repair 
broken  machines,  and  is  always  in  a  posi- 
tion to  stable  the  machines  of  his  customers. 
This  is  a  decided  advantage ;  for  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  find  good  accommodation 
for  man  and  machine. 

But  although  cycling  is  an  aid  to  touring, 
the  tricycle  serves  a  much  more  useful  pur- 
pose as  a  means  of  recreation.  Daily 
exercise  of  some  sort  is  indispensable  to 
all  men,  especially  to  brain-workers ;  and, 
in  my  case,  tricycling  is  better  than  walk- 
ing. I  like  the  country  in  summer  time, 
but,  if  I  were  to  walk  out  of  the  city  in 
which  I  live,  it  would  take  me  above  an 
hour  to  get  clear  of  the  Babel  of  bricks ; 
whereas,  on  my  tricycle,  I  can  reach  the 
green  fields  easQy  in  a  few  minutes.  In 
all  respects,  tricj cling  is  a  much  better  form 
of  recreation  than  walking.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful as  well  as  a  beneficisd  exercise.  The 
pleasure  of  motion  on  a  tricycle  must  be 
felt ;  it  cannot  be  put  into  words. 

I  should  like  to  see  an  extension  of 
tricycling,  among  women  especially;  because 
it  is  not  only  a  most  delightful  but  most 
beneficial  exercisa  The  <<  demon  of  want 
of  beneficial  exercise  and  its  results  must 
be  combated,"  said  Dr.  Cantlie  in  his 
lecture  on  "Degeneration  amongst  Lon- 
doners,'' and  he  referred  with  approval  to 
three  sports  which  ''have  taken  a  hold 
on  the  community.''  First  among  them 
came  c^^cling,  concerning  which  he  re- 
marks :  "  By  the  bicycle  and  tricycle 
men  and  women  can  be  carried  rapidly  out 
of  town  to  country  lanes  and  open  air. 
The  exercise  is  pleasant,  in  that  the  motion 
is  rapid,  and  that  one  is  sent  along  by  one's 
own  exertioa  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
exercise  could  be  more  calculated  to  do 
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good  to  dwellers  in  towns,  and  it  seems  a 
merciful  interposition  that  sach  an  excel- 
lent means  has  been  supplied.  It  allows 
of  really  beneficial  exercise  when  it  carries 
its  rider  oat  of  an  ozoneless  region." 

Tricycling  is,  moreover,  a  safe  pastime. 
Accidents  seldom  occur  to  persons  who  go 
at  a  steady  pace  and  who  keep  their 
machine  under  control  A  rider's  safety 
depends  largely  upon  the  brake,  which 
should  be  carefully  examined  before  start- 
ing on  a  journey. 

In  brieif,  then,  tricycling  has  furnished 
me  with  an  enjoyable  form  of  recreation ; 
it  has  cured  me  of  dyspepsia ;  it  has  en- 
abled me  to  sleep  better ;  it  has  given  me 
a  knowledge  of  mechanics;  and  it  has 
made  me  better  acquainted  with  the  green 
lanes  and  the  rustic  charms  of  Old  Eng- 
land. And,  if  you  choose,  it  will  do  iSl 
these  things  for  you. 


MY  POOR  LITTLE  STORY. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  II. 

"Welcome  home,  dear  Lucy ! " 

"Yes,  I  have  come  back;  I  could  not  go 
on  any  longer  without  seeing  you  all." 

Mother  was  kissing  me  effusively,  and 
the  young  ones  had  clustered  round  to 
welcome  ma  They  had  all  warm  hearts^ 
if  they  had  nothing  else,  at  Mudford. 

FaUier  and  Marion  had  met  me  at 
the  station  and  had  walked  home  with 
me,  while  a  porter  took  charge  of  my 
luggage. 

"You  left  Aunt  Hilda  well?"  mother 
asked  anxiously,  as  she  led  me  from  the 
haUinto  the  shabby  parlour,  which  seemed 
ten  times  shabbier  than  ever. 

"Yes,  quite  well;  she  sent  you  her 
Jove,  and  I  have  a  present  from  her  for 
you,  and  another  for  Marion,  and  Marion 
and  I  are  to  go  back  to  her  together ;  and 
I  was  to  tell  you  that  she  will  write  a  long 
letter  soon  and  tell  you  everything." 

"  And  you  liked  living  with  her  9 " 
Chrisaie  asked  curiously. 

Ghrissie  came  next  in  years  to  Jack,  who 
followed  me,  and  was  just  at  the  age  to 
wonder  over  her  own  chances  of  promotion 
to  Aunt  Hilda's  favour. 

"  Yes,  she  was  very  kind.  Aunt  Hilda 
is  kind,  though  she  does  not  always  seem 
so  at  the  first" 

^'  I  always  said  you  and  she  would  suit 
each  other,  did  1  not)"  Marion  asked, 
smiling. 

"  Yes,  and  you  were  right,  though  she 


never  ceases  to  deplore  that  I  am  not  a 
Hurst." 

"  What  does  that  matter,  when  you  are 
going  to  become  a  Leslie  ? "  Ghrissie  asked 
flippantly;  and  at  this  not  very  obvious 
joke  all  the  young  ones  laughed. 

I  blushed  a  litde,  and  then  Marion  and 
I  went  upstairs  together  that  I  might  per- 
form a  toilet  and  enjoy  a  chat 

Like  everything  else  about  home  Marion 
seemed  to  have  changed  and  deteriorated, 
though  I  had  tact  enough  not  to  tell  her 
sa  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  was  not 
still  most  beautiful,  but  tiiere  was  a  vague, 
inenlicable  shadow  on  her  loveliness. 

"  Not  happy,"  I  said  to  myself ;  "  and  no 
wonder." 

In  my  own  joy  and  triumph  I  could 
afford  to  pity  even  her. 

I  could  not  have  told  why  I  was  so  sorry 
for  them  all — for  father,  who  was  thinner 
and  greyer  than  ever;  for  mother,  whose 
dark  eyes  had  deeper  shadows  beneath 
them  ;  for  the  boys  and  girls,  who  seemed 
all  legs  and  elbows  through  their  patched 
and  shabby  clothing. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  think  the  greatest 
grief  in  life ) "  I  asked  suddenly,  looking 
up  from  a  kneeling  position  on  the  floor, 
where  I  was  busUy  Jbugging  at  the  straps 
of  my  biggest  trunk. 

"No;  what  is  it  1" 

"  Poverty.  Not  the  poverty  that  starves 
in  a  garret — that  must  end  one  way  or 
another  soon — but  the  poverty  mis-named 
genteel,  which  has  aspirations  and  know- 
ledge, but  no  hope  and  no  chance  of  attain- 
ment to  anything  beyond  a  meagre  crust  of 
daily  bread." 

"  Yes,  poverty  is  tyrannous  and  ugly," 
Marion  answered  dreamily ;  "  but  oh,  how 
beautiful  it  makes  people,  Lucy,  when  they 
bear  it  patiently  1  To  live  with  father  and 
mother,  and  to  watch  them  amid  all  their 
struggles,  is  an  education." 

"  Yes;  but  I  think  there  are  pleasanter 
thiogs  than  illustrating  in  one's  own  per- 
son the  blessedness  of  suflering,"  I  said 
grimly.  "  For  their  sakes  I  am  tired  of  it, 
Marion,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  thoughts 
I  have  is  that  I  shall  be  able  to  help  them 
in  the  future." 

"  I  don't  think  father  will  care  to  accept 
alms  of  Sir  Gilbert  Leslie,"  Marion  said, 
languidly  lifting  her  proud  head. 

"  Alms  1  how  can  you  put  it  so  I  Who- 
ever thought  of  alms  ?  But  there  are  a  hun- 
dred things  a  rich  man  can  do  for  his — 
for  those  he  wishes  to  serve." 

"  And  there  are  things  a  poor  man  can- 
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not  accept,  even  from  a  Bon-in-law.  Sir 
Onberfc  can  get  father  a  living  if  he  tries ; 
tiiat  is  the  only  thing  he  would  accept,  or 
that  I  should  let  him  accept." 

"What  in  the  world  have  you  to  do 
with  it  t "  I  asked  pettishly,  for  the  dia- 
mond circlet  on  my  finger  made  me  brave 
to  confront  even  Marion. 

"I  am  father's  daughter,  the  one  who 
is  likely  to  be  with  him  longest  of  all  his 
diildren,  and  I  have  a  right  to  say  where- 
in we  shall  decline  the  favours  even  of  Sir 
(Hlbert  and  Lady  Leslie.  Certainly  we 
are  poor,  but  we  are  not  paupers." 

",  How  unkind  you  aro  1 "  I  cried,  burst- 
ing into  tears.  '*  If  I  had  known  that  you 
would  have  had  only  reproaches  to  greet 
me  with,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  cared 
to  come  home." 

*'  Forgive  me,  Lucy."  She  came  over  and 
knelt  down  beside  me,  and  put  her  arm 
about  me.  "  Believe  me,  I  am  very  glad 
vou  are  happy,  very  glad  you  will  have 
love  and  all  else  that  you  value  in  the 
future." 

''I  should  like  you  to  be  pleased — I 
should  like  you  to  like  Gilbert 

**  You  are  very  fond  of  him  ? " 

''  How  could  I  be  anything  else — so  hand- 
some,  and  clever,  and  jsplendid  as  he  is  f 

"  And  so  rich  too." 

I  looked  up  at  her  sharply.  "  Yes,  he 
is  rich,  but  I  did  not  think  of  that ;  if  I 
had  only  thought  of  money  I  might  have 
done  even  better  than  Gilbert." 

"  Then  you  were  quite  a  success  7 " 

"  I  did  not  say  so;  but  one  may  be  liked 
without  being  the  distinguished  beauty  you 
are. 

Marion  rose  from  her  knees  and  smoothed 
her  dreas  carefully  with  her  hand.  ''  I  did 
not  mean  to  offend  you,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  I  don't  think  your  visit  to  Aunt  Hilda 
has  improved  you."  And  then  she  went 
downstairs,  and  left  me  to  cry  my  eyes  out 
over  the  presents  I  had  packed  with  such 
pleasure  for  everyone.  I  had  anticipated 
a  certain  amount  of  pain  in  my  home- 
coming, but  certainly  I  had  not  expected 
to  be  rebuked  and  disregarded. 

I  recalled  carefully  every  word  that  had 
passed  between  Marion  and  me,  and  grew 
only  more  indignant  under  a  sense  of 
wrong.  I  had  said  nothing  to  offend  her, 
and  she  certainly  had  been  unkind. 

"  Perhaps  she  is  angry  that  I  am  getting 
married  before  herl "  I  said,  but  dismissed 
the  thought  as  contemptible.  What  could 
she  care  for  that,  when  she  had  refused  to 
marry  Lord  Stelfoz  f 


Mother  came  up  a  little  later  to  sit  with 
me.  Dear,  sweet  mother  1  she  was  ready 
enough  to  hear  all  I  had  to  tell,  and  to 
rejoice  with  ma 

"You  are  very  fond  of  Sir  Gilbert?" 
she  said,  stroking  my  hair  tenderly. 

"  Oh,  yes !  How  could  I  help  it  ?  When 
you  have  seen  him  you  will  wonder,  as  I 
do,  how  he  could  ever  have  thought  of  a 
little  stupid  thing  like  me." 

*<  I  don't  know  that  men  generally  like 
women  better  for  being  very  large  or  very 
clever,"  mother  answered  with  her  bright 
smile. 

"  He  is  as  handson^  as  he  can  be,"  I 
went  on ;  "  and  he  is  such  a  natural  man. 
I  never  was  shy  with  him  as  I  am  with 
most  people;  and  we  were  friends  from  the 
very  first ;  and  I  never  was  ashamed  to  let 
him  know  that  we  were  poor  at  home,  and 
I  do  not  in  the  least  mind  his  coming  here 
and  seeing  all  our  makeshift  ways.  Per- 
haps that  is  because  he  was  not  always 
rich  himselt  In  his  youth  he  had  struggles 
like  other  people,  and  came  into  the 
baronetcy  quite  unexpectedly  last  year." 

"Yes;  his  cousin  was  drowned,  I  re- 
member." 

"  Marion  knew  him  a  little  long  ago,  but 
I  suppose  she  has  forgotten  him,  for  he  was 
of  no  account  then ;  but  he  remembers  her 
perfectly,  and  he  told  me  some  particulars 
of  her  engagement  to  Lord  Stelfox ;  and  we 
have  arranged  that  when  we  are  married 
we  shall  try  to  bring  them  together  again." 

"It  is  not  often  that  men  are  match- 
makers," mother  said,  flushing  prettily 
over  the  grand  future  which  seemed  open- 
ing out  before  her  daughters. 

''Oh!  I  think  I  am  the  matchmaker, 
but  he  approved  of  all  I  proposed ;  for,  of 
course,  he  sees  how  desirable  it  is  that  all 
should  come  right  between  them." 

"  What  is  Lord  Stelfox  like  1 " 

"He  is  nice;  not  as  handsome  as  Gil- 
bert, but  nice  nevertheless.  Not  very 
young,  you  know,  but  handsome.  Aunt 
Hilda  is  very  fond  of  him." 

"  I  wonder  what  came  between  him  and 
Marion  r' 

"  I  don't  know ;  and  neither  does  Aunt 
Hilda." 

Mother  and  I  went  downstairs  amicably, 
arm  in  arm,  and  though  Marion  did  not 
make  any  reference  to  our  conversation, 
her  manner  was  apologetic.  But  she  mani- 
fested no  interest  in  Gilbert,  nor  even 
asked  how  anything  had  come  about. 

We  were  all  very  busy  in  the  days  before 
Gilbert    came,    cooking    and    scrubbing. 
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patchiDg  and  darniDg,  so  as  to  wear  our 
best  aspect  before  him. 

"Thank  goodness  my  share  in  the 
general  neediness  is  nearly  over ! "  I  said 
as  I  put  little  final  touches  to  the  flowers  I 
was  arranging  in  the  spare  bedroom,  while 
Marion  was  tackii^g  on  fresh  window- 
blinds. 

"  You  have  a  great  horror  of  poverty," 
she  said,  with  that  cold  intonation  that  I 
was  learning  to  know  and  detest 

"  I  hate  it  more  than  anything  in  the 
wide  world." 

"  Then  how  fortunate  that  you  will  be 
so  far  beyond  its  reach  in  the  future  !" 

'^  Yes,  I  am  glad  Gilbert  is  rich." 

"Is  he  very  richi" 

"  Eighteen  thousand  a  year." 

"  You  ought  to  live  very  comfortably  on 
that." 

"  Of  course  it  is  a  small  thing  compared 
with  Lord  Stelfox's  income,"  I  said,  rather 
nettled  by  her  coolness. 

"  Indeed  1    Is  Lord  Stelfox  so  rich  t " 

"Thirty  thousand  a  year.  Just  as  if 
you  did  not  know,  and  you  engaged  to 
him!" 

"  I  never  was  engaged  to  him." 

"  What  a  story  1  Aunt  Hilda  says  you 
were,  and  so  does  Gilbert." 

"  They  are  mistaken."  But  if  they  were, 
what  made  her  so  white  when  she  spoke 
about  it  ? 

It  was  a  sweet  September  evening  when 
Gilbert  came  to  us.  There  was  a  full 
moon  in  the  sky — not  a  breath  of  air  was 
stirring,  and  everything  was  silent  save  the 
distant  barking  of  a  farmer's  dog,  or  the 
landrail's  shrill  note  that  reverberated 
through  all  the  circle  of  the  valley. 

I  had  gone  out  to  the  gate  to  meet  him 
half-an-hour  before  he  could  possibly  come, 
for  the  world  was  so  sweet  that  I  wished 
to  fancy  myself  alone  in  it  waiting  for 
him. 

The  privet  hedge  that  enclosed  the  garden 
cast  a  shadow  black  as  ebony  on  the  gra- 
velled walk;  and  the  late  roses  looked  chill 
and  pale  with  the  dew  on  their  faces.  I 
was  so  happy  that  I  felt  half  afraid,  and 
shivered  a  little  as  I  heard  the  sound  of 
approaching  wheels. 

He  was  driving,  of  course,  but  he 
alighted  when  he  saw  me,  and  we  walked 
hand  in  hand  up  the  short  drive  to  the 
door. 

Father  came  out  into  the  hall  to  meet 
him,  and  as  the  two  men  shook  hands,  I 
was  proud  of  them  both.  The  poor  little 
elderly  Curate  looked  every  inch  as  much 


a  gentleman  as  the  handsome  soldierly 
Baronet. 

Mother  was  in  the  drawing-room  in  her 
black  silk  dress  and  lace  cap,  resting  for 
once.  Gilbert  looked  down  on  her  with  a 
face  full  of  emotion  when  I  introduced 
him,  and  only  that  it  would  have  been 
un-English,  I  am  sure  that  he  would  have 
kissed  the  hand  she  offered  him.  No  doubt 
they  were  all  stirred  a  good  deal  at  this 
first  meeting,  but  they  fell  to  talking  com- 
monplaces, as  people  do,  about  his  journey, 
and  the  weather ;  and  then  I  slipped  out  of 
of  the  room  to  look  for  Marion. 

She  was  standing  by  the  bed-room  window 
looking  out  at  the  flood  of  moordight  that 
seemed  to  bathe  the  landscape  in  its  serene 
tide.  She  wore  a  white  dress,  and  in  the 
faint  light  she  looked  very  pale. 

"  Gilbert  is  here,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  I  saw  you  come  up  the  drive  with 
him." 

"Then  won't  you  come  down  to  see 
himi" 

"  Certainly,  I  am  quite  ready." 

"  How  grand  you  are  ! " 

"  In  an  old  white  muslin  frock  t  " 

"It  isn't  an  old  frock,  it  is  your  very 
newest." 

"  So  it  is,  and  one  of  the  few  dresses  I 
never  wore  in  London." 

The  light  in  the  drawing-room  was  very 
faint  when  we  entered  it ;  but  Gilbert  saw 
us,  and  rose  to  greet  us.  Though  I  knew 
it  was  needless,  I  introduced  them ;  and 
Marion  bowed  in  silence,  which  made  every- 
one feel  constrained^  and  we  were  all  un- 
comfortable till  dinner  was  announced. 

That  put  us  more  at  our  ease,  and  when 
once  Marion  had  begun  to  talk,  she  was 
perfectly  brilliant.  I  had  never  heard  her 
so  witty  or  so  amusing. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  if  Gilbert 
found  her  much  changed,  for  I  noticed 
him  looking  at  her  curiously  many  times. 

Of  course  I  saw  nothing  of  Gilbert  alone 
that  night ;  but  next  morning  I  was  in  the 
garden  betimes.  Possibly  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  there  before  me  had  hastened 
my  movements  a  little. 

"I  hope  you  like  my  people,"  I  said, 
slipping  my  hand  through  his  arm,  and 
trying  to  accommodate  my  pace  to  his. 

"  Very  much  indeed." 

"  Are  they  what  you  expected  1 " 

"  I  expected  less  than  the  reality." 

"Do  you  find  Marion  much  changed ! " 

"Yes." 

"  But  she  is  beautiful  still." 

"  More  beautiful  than  per.  I  think." 

"izedby  VjOC 
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^  I  wish  I  looked  like  her.  I  should  do 
more  credit  to  your  taste  then." 

"  Beauty  is  not  everything." 

"  So  people  say ;  but  no  one  ever  said 
that  it  was  not  a  very  great  deal." 

We  went  into  breakfast  after  a  time, 
and  that  morning  it  was  Marion's  whim 
not  to  notice  Gilbert ;  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  mind  much.  He  directed  all  his  con- 
versation to  mother,  and  mother  seemed 
to  like  him. 

Father  had  several  letters  that  morning, 
and  mother  had  one  from  Aunt  Hilda; 
but  Gilbert  had  none,  nor  was  there  any 
recognisable  reason  why  he  should  say,  as 
soon  as  we  were  alone :  "  I  think  I  shall 
go  back  to  town  to-day,  Lucy." 

"  To  day  1 "  I  echoed  blankly. 

"  Yes.  I  shall  speak  to  your  father  as 
soon  as  I  can  make  an  opportunity,  and 
ihen  there  will  be  nothing  to  detain  me 
further." 

"  Then  you  wish  to  leave ! " 

"I  don't  wish  it,  Lucy;  but  I  think  I 
ought  to  leave." 

"  Well,  just  as  you  like." 

He  had  been  standing  by  the  hearth; 
but  now  he  came  over  beside  me  and  put 
his  arm  round  me. 

''Instead  of  staying  here  with  you,  I  want 
you  to  come  and  stay  vrlth  me  as  soon  as 
ever  you  can.  Lucy,  when  will  you  be  my 
wife  1 " 

"  Ob,  I  don't  know ;  I  have  not  thought 
of  that!" 

"Then  think  of  it  now — this  is  Sep- 
tember. Shall  we  say  the  first  week  in 
October?" 

"Three  weeks  off" 

"  Yes,  why  not  1  You  don't  want  any 
paraphernalia  or  display." 

"  Oh  no  I  I  should  like  to  be  married 
quite  quietly,  though  Aunt  Hilda  has  deter- 
mined on  a  great  ceremony." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  have  been  won- 
dering since  I  came  here,  Lucy  1" 

"No;  what  is  it  1" 

-'*  It  was  about  your  Aunt  Hilda.  But  it 
Ib  of  no  consequence." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is  !    You  must  tell  me." 

"  Well,  I  was  wondering  whether  she  is 
a  malignant  witch  or  a  good  woman." 

"  Oh,  you  rude  man !  How  can  you  say 
luch  a  horrid  thing  1 " 

"  I  did  not  say  it ;  I  only  thought  it" 

"Well,  you  may  make  up  your  mind 
tbat  she  is  a  very  good  woman,  since  she 
introduced  me  to  you." 

"Poor  little  Lucy!  How  grateful  you 
are  for  small  mercies !    But  you  have  not 


answered  my  questioa     Will  you  marry 
me  in  a  month  t " 

"  I  suppose  it  will  be  very  undignified  to 
consent,  but,  if  it  wfll  make  you  happy — 
yes."  * 

We  talked  of  many  things  after  this,  in 
a  practical  and  sensible  way,  as  though  we 
were  already  old  married  people ;  and  when 
we  heard  father's  voice  in  the  hall,  Gilbert 
went  out  to  speak  with  him,  and  I  ran  up- 
stairs to  tell  t^e  latest  turn  of  affairs  to 
Marion. 

She  was  in  the  room  we  called  the  work- 
room, and  she  was  hard  at  work  on  an  old 
sheet,  turning  the  stout  part  to  the  centre. 

I  sat  down  opposite  her  idly,  my  face 
between  my  hands,  and  my  elbows  on  the 
table. 

I  wanted  her  to  say  something  that 
would  encourage  me  to  tell  my  tale ;  but 
she  did  not  utter  a  single  word  nor  lift  her 
eyes  from  her  sewing. 

"Why  don't  you  talk  to  mel"  I  asked 
pettishly ;  "  you  won't  have  me  to  talk  to 
long.  Gilbert  and  I  are  to  be  married  in 
October." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy." 

"  I  think  we  are  sure  to  be.  Don't  you 
like  him  r' 

"  He  seems  a  very  charming  man." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  out  of 
her,  so  I  went  downstairs,  and  she  re- 
mained in  the  work-room  all  day.  But 
whatever  she  was  doing  she  was  not 
sewing,  for  I  found  her  needle  sticking  in 
the  very  same  spot  of  iron-mould  that  I 
had  noticed  when  I  was  talking  to  her. 

Gilbert  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
week,  as  he  had  promised ;  but  somehow 
the  days  were  not  so  full  of  happiness  as  I 
had  anticipated.  Perhaps  I  saw  less  of  him 
than  I  had  hoped,  for  he  had  become  very 
friendly  with  the  boys,  and  took  long  walks 
with  them  daily.  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  have  noticed  this  but  for  Chrissie, 
who  was  always  saying  that  she  hoped 
when  she  got  a  lover  he  would  not  show 
an  obvious  preference  for  any  company 
rather  than  hers;  but  Chrissie  always 
noticed  what  nobody  else  saw,  and  had  a 
most  unpleasant  way  of  speaking  her 
mind. 

I  think  it  was  as  much  to  show  my  con- 
tempt for  Ghrissie's  insinuations  as  from 
any  other  motive,  that  I  pretended  a  lot  of 
private  business  about  this  time.  Of  course, 
there  was  always  sewing  to  do,  and  Aunt 
Hilda  insisted  on  a  letter  from  me  every 
week ;  and,  therefore,  I  made  these  things 
into  imperative  claims,  and  would  take  my 
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needlework  and  writing  materials  down  to 
the  old  sammer-hoase,  and  sit  there  by 
myself^  often  half  the  afternoon.  Perhaps 
I  hoped  that  Gilbert  would  enquire  after 
me  and  join  me ;  and  so  he  did  sometimes, 
and  then  we  talked  together,  though  I 
don't  think  it  was  lovers'  talk.  Yet  I 
don't  know  why  I  should  say  that,  for  what 
can  lovers  find  more  delightful  to  discuss 
than  where  they  will  go  for  their  honey- 
moon, and  how  they  wUl  spend  their  time 
after  they  are  married  1 

I  don't  know  that  I  was  discontented, 
and  yet  I  don't  think  that  I  was  perfectly 
happy,  as  I  sat  stitching  away  preoccupiedly 
beneath  the  shelter  of  tiie  overgrown 
shrubs  that  half  hid  the  entrance  to  the 
summer-house. 

The  little  stream  that  purled  past  under 
cover  of  the  long  grass,  was  singing  away 
most  merrily,  and  a  pair  of  chaffinches  were 
musically  discussing  some  ripe  berries  in 
the  hedge.  In  the  distance,  Marion  and 
Gilbert  were  sauntering  in  the  sunlight, 
and,  as  my  glance  fell  on  them,  I  asked 
myself  if  there  were  many  men  and  women 
in  the  world  half  as  goodly  to  look  on. 

They  seemed  to  have  unbent  towards 
each  other  in  the  last  day  or  two,  and  I 
was  glad  of  that,  and  gave  them  every  op- 
portunity of  becoming  friends. 

They  had  been  walking  on  the  terrace 
beneath  the  windows,  and  some  of  these 
w^re  open,  and  the  soft  breeze  stirred  the 
muslin  cartains  a  little  as  they  passed. 

I  thought  they  were  coming  to  look  for 
me ;  but  no  doubt  they  were  only  sus- 
picious of  eavesdroppers,  and  turned  half- 
unconsciously  and  crossed  the  lawn,  for 
they  were  walking  slowly,  and  before  they 
reached  me  they  turned  again  and  went  in 
the  opposite  direction.  But  our  garden 
was  not  very  spacious,  and,  after  a  time, 
they  came  towards  me,  and  snatches  of 
their  talk  reached  me. 

<'  It  will  do  no  harm  to  make  me  under- 
stand now,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  meant,"  Gilbert  was  saying. 

I  could  not  hear  her  answer,  and,  when 
they  turned  and  came  back  again,  this  time 
a  little  nearer,  it  was  he  who  was  speaking. 

*'  How  was  it  possible  to  imagine  that 
you  cared  then,  or  would  have  remembered 
still )  Oh  Marion,  Marion !  what  can  I 
do  or  say  % " 

"  You  can  neither  do  nor  say  anything, 
and  I  think  it  is  rather  insolent  of  you, 
Sir  Gilbert,  to  assume  that  anything  you 
could  possibly  Eay  would  te  of  the  slightest 
consequence  to  me." 


His  answer  was  lost  this  time ;  but  after 
a  little  I  caught  her  words  again. 

"I  do  not  think  you  have  anyone  to 
blame  but  yourself,  if  that  affords  you  any 
consolation.  As  to  blaming  Aunt  Hilda, 
I  don't  see  the  good  of  that.  She  wanted 
me  to  marry  Lord  Stelfox,  and  she  did  not 
want  me  to  marry  you,  and,  from  her 
point  of  view,  that  was  quite  right." 

"  But  she  told  me  you  were  engaged  to 
him ;  and  I  was  not  satisfied  with  that.  I 
asked  you  if  it  was  true,  and  you  said  yes." 

"  Which  was  a  very  poor  joke  to  make 
with  a  person  as  literal  as  yourself.  But 
you  see  I  hardly  took  you  seriously,  seeing 
that  it  was  but  a  few  little  hours  since  I 
had  promised  to  be  true  to  you  for  a  life- 
time if  necessary." 

**  But  the  promise  was  such  a  desperately 
foolish  one  for  you,  that  I  was  only  too 
ready  to  doubt  that  you  meant  it,"  he  said 
with  a  groan. 

"  But  you  see  I  did  mean  it  However, 
that  is  not  of  any  consequence  now.  If 
you  make  Lucy  happy  1  shall  be  quite 
satisfied  that  things  are  as  they  are." 

Once  again  they  passed  out  of  hearing, 
and  again  came  back,  and  Marion  was 
speaking  coldly  and  firmly : 

*'  I  forbid  you  ever  to  refer  to  this  matter 
again.  You  are  my  sister's  lover  now, 
and,  except  in  that  capacity,  not  of  the 
sUghtest  interest  to  me." 

**  1  shall  remember,"  he  answered 
gravely. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  there 
gazing  straight  before  me  blankly ;  perhaps 
an  hour,  perhaps  only  a  few  minutes. 

Now  that  I  realised  the  truth,  that 
Marion  and  Gilbert  had  been  lovers  once, 
were  lovers  still  in  all  but  name,  I  seemed 
to  have  known  it  always,  and,  in  a  help- 
less way,  to  have  been  waiting  for  the 
blow  which  had  just  fallen.  But  that  ren- 
dered it  none  the  less  crueL  Why  should 
I  be  always  the  defeated  one  t  Why  should 
Marion's  lovers  always  trample  over  my 
heart  to  reach  her  f  Had  I  been  more  of 
a  heroine  I  would  not  have  remembered  at 
that  moment  that  this  was  not  the  first 
occasion  on  which  Marion  had  wounded 
me  cruelly ;  but  I  was  not  a  heroine,  and 
in  a  paroxysm  of  wrath,  and  rage,  and 
misery,  I  thought  both  of  Gilbert  and  Mr. 
Drew.  What  had  I  done  to  her  ?  Why 
must  she  always  embitter  life  for  me  ? 

And  then  to  talk  as  she  has  done,  so 
cruelly  and  boldly,  within  my  hearing, 
not  thinking  of  me  and  not  caring  1  Oli, 
life  was  unjust,  and  men  and> women  were 
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crael  I  What  had  I  done  to  deserve  such 
pain  and  shame — I,  of  all  people  ia  the 
world  1 

I  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  hid 
my  face  from  the  daylight,  an4  found  no 
words  for  my  despair. 

"Lucy,  what  in  the  world  are  you 
doing  1  We  have  been  looking  for  you 
eyerywhere." 

It  was  Marion  who  spoke,  and  I  lifted 
my  white  face,  and  looked  at  her  with  my 
miserable  swollen  eyes. 

"What  is  the  matter  1"  she  asked  in 
an  awed  voice,  though  I  knew  in  a  moment 
that  she  understood. 

I  rose  and  pushed  my  hair  back  from  my 
achiog  temples,  and  then  I  went  towards 
the  door  where  she  was  standing,  and  said 
huskily,  "Come." 

Without  a  word  she  turned  and  followed 
me  across  the  turf. 

Gilbert  was  standing  by  the  hearth  when 
we  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  hearing 
us  he  turned. 

"Take  her,"  I  said,  pointing  to  my 
sist^,  and  each  word  came  broken  by  a 
sob,  "she  was  yours  before  I  was;"  and 
then  I  turned  my  face  away,  and  burst 
into  heart-broken  weeping. 

It  was  very  undignified,  and  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  that  I  should  have 
wished  to  do ;  but  for  a]l  that  I  think  I 
bore  myself  as  bravely  as  they  did. 

Marion's  eyes  were  downcast,  and  she 
could  not  utter  a  word,  while,  if  ever  a 
man  looked  overwhelmed,  Gilbert  did 
then. 

"Can  you  forgive  mel"  he  asked  at 
last. 

"Oh  yes,  of  course  I  forgive  you;  but 
what  was  the  good  of  making  me  your 
scapegoat!  CouJd  you  not  have  loved 
Marion  and  left  me  alone )  What  had  I 
ever  done  to  you  ? " 

"  I  meant  to  make  you  happy  if  I  could ; 
believe  that  at  any  rate,"  he  said  in  an  odd, 
hushed  voice. 

"Happy,  with  your  heart  in  my  sister's 
ling,  and  you  always  acting  a  parti 
Wei),  I  am  very  inferior,  certainly ;  but  yet 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to  something  more 
than  that." 

"He  thought  he  loved  you — indeed,  he 
did  love  you,"  Marion  said  pleadingly. 

But  I  turned  on  her  furiously.  "Don'fc 
dare  to  take  his  part  —  don't  dare  to 
speak  to  me,"  I  cried,  and  then  I  fled  from 
their  sight. 

Gilbert  got  away  as  soon  as  he 
could,   and  I  don't  think  a  single  word 


more  passed  between  him  and  Marion. 
Three  days  later  a  letter  came  for  father, 
in  which  Gilbert  tried  his  best  to  explain 
matters.  It  was  a  letter  that  must  have 
cost  him  tortures  to  write,  and  I  was 
acutely  sorry  for  him  as  I  read  it.  Of 
course  he  professed  unbounded  veneration 
for  me ;  but  he  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  loved  Marion,  and  he  contritely 
asked  father's  pardon  for  all  the  trouble 
he  had  caused  in  his  family. 

Father's  hand  shook  a  little  as  he  read 
the  letter.  These  last  days  had  told  on 
him  like  so  many  years. 

"  May  I  see  what  Sir  Gilbert  says  ? "  I 
asked,  extending  my  hand  for  the  letter. 

"  He  says  nothing.  What  can  he  say  t " 
but  he  gave  me  the  letter,  nevertheless. 
Then  he  rose  and  left  the  room;  and 
Marion  followed  hinL  He  went  into  the 
library  and  sat  down  dejectedly  in  his 
worn  arm-chair,  and  Marion  fell  at  his 
feet  "Don't  be  hard  on  me,"  she  said 
through  her  sobs,  "I  feel  like  Cain 
already;  don't  make  me  feel  like  Gain 
and  Abel  too."  • 

"This  is  a  dreadful  thing,"  father  said 
tremulously. 

"Yes,  do  you  think  I  do  not  realise 
better  than  anyone  how  dreadful  it  is  7" 

"  I  suppose  you  will  marry  Sir  Gilbert  ? " 
after  a  dreary  pause. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall — ^ultimately ;  but  oh, 
father  1  all  the  joy  is  quite  out  of  it  now. 
If  Lucy  had  only  cared  for  him,  it  would 
have  been  bad  enough ;  but  to  think  that 
he  actually  asked  her  to  marry  him,  that 
they  have  been  engaged  for  weeks,  and 
that — oh,  how  could  I  be  so  base  as  to 
take  him  from  her ! " 

"  Why  did  he  ask  her  1  I  can't  under- 
stand that,"  father  said  fretfully. 

"It  was  all  Aunt  Hilda's  doing.  She 
was  always  angry  with  Gilbert  and  me. 
Angry  with  him  because  she  fancied  he 
stood  between  her  and  her  pet  plan  of 
getting  me  well  married ;  angry  with  me 
because  I  would  not  go  back  with  her  when 
she  wanted  me.  She  bad  cut  Gilbert 
long  ago;  but  when  he  came  into  his 
title  she  took  him  up  again.  I  don't  know 
what  she  meant  by  it — perhaps  nothing  at 
the  first — but  Lucy  was  there,  and  aunt  is 
an  inveterate  matchmaker,  and  I  suppose 
she  saw  her  way  to  punish  me  for  not 
being  there  also." 

"Sut  Sir  Gilbert  should  not  have  been  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  your  Aunt  Hilda," 
father  answered  severely. 

"No,  he  should  not;  but^iLwa^ never 
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made  mistakes  there  would  be  less  pain  in 
the  world.  And  70a  most  not  be  too  hard 
on  him;  he  really  was  fond  of  Lacy  and 
meant  to  make  her  happy,  and  only  for  the 
onfortonate  mistake  of  his  coming  here  all 
would  have  been  well.  But  the  chief  fault 
is  mine,  I  should  have  gone  away  when  I 
knew  he  was  comings-only  that  I  had  no 
place  to  go  to." 

I  suppose  things  did  not  look  quite  so 
black  when  father  and  Marion  had  talked 
them  over,  nor  every  one  so  culpable,  for 
father  wrote  to  Gilbert  that  evening,  and 
his  letter  was  friendly,  if  a  little  stiff  and 
cold.  It  was  unfortunate  that  Sir  Gilbert 
had  mistaken  his  feelings  for  me,  he  said, 
but  since  I  was  willing  to  accept  the  fact  of 
the  mistake  and  forgive  it,  he  thought  we 
might  all  be  very  good  friends  in  the 
future. 

In  another  week  a  cautious  letter  came 
for  Marioa  Would  she  try  and  think 
kindly  of  the  writer,  and,  when  she  thought 
he  had  been  punished  enough  for  all  the 
mistakes  he  had  made,  womd  she  write 
and  say  she  forgave  hin^l  Till  then  he 
would  manifest  his  sense  of  guilt  by  his 
patience. 

Marion  took  several  days  to  ponder  her 
reply,  but,  when  she  did  write,  her  letter 
was  frank  and  kind.  She  was  very  sorry 
for  him,  very  sorry  for  me,  and  a  little 
sorry  for  herself;  but  she  did  not  think 
anything  that  had  gone  wrong  could  be 
rectified  by  childishness  and  pretence.  She 
loved  him  as  much  as  she  had  ever  done, 
and  when  time  had  taken  the  edge  off 
every  one's  pain  she  would  be  his  wife ; 
but,  till  then,  she  thought  it  was  better  that 
he  and  she  should  seem  to  forget  each 
other. 

Gilbert  accepted  her  opinion  and  went 
abroad,  and  it  was  not  till  a  year  after 
that  he  and  she  were  married  quietly  in 
the  parish  church  at  Mudford,  father  offi- 
ciating, and  Chrissie  acting  as  solitary 
bridesmaid.  I  was  present,  with  mother, 
sitting  in  one  of  the  pews  near  the  altar, 
and  I  thought  it  a  sad  little  ceremony,  as 
sad  as  many  a  funeral 
.  Aunt  Hilda  came  to  see  us  after  tbe 
wedding,  and  said  many  severe  things  of 
both  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  sneered  at 
me  because  I  had  been  poor-spirited  enough 
to  let  Gilbert  go  when  I  had  won  him; 
but  when  she  aeked  me  to  go  back  with 
her  again  and  see  if  there  were  not  better 
men  than  Gilbert  Leslie  to  be  had  for  the 
seeking,  I  showed  her  that  I  was  not  so 
meek  as  she  had  thought 


"  I  never  was  happy  in  your  house,  and 
I  never  wish  to  see  it  again,"  I  said.  "  And 
as  to  your  kindness  in  taUng  up  mother's 
children  one  after  the  other,  to  make  them 
eat  humble  pie  and  obey  you,  I  don't  think 
it  any  kindness,  but  just  a  solace  to  your 
conscience." 

"  And  why  should  my  conscience  suffer  1" 
Aunt  Hilda  asked  with  her  slight,  cold 
smile. 

''Oh,  people  like  to  feel  themselves 
beneficent,  and  it  is  easier  to  patronise 
mother  that  way,  than  to  halve  your 
fortune  with  her,  as  you  ought." 

Aunt  Hilda  shrugged  her  shoulders,  said 
it  was  wasted  kindiness  to  try  to  serve  me, 
and  ignored  me  during  the  remainder  of 
her  visit  And  after  she  had  left,  mother 
scolded  me  for  trying  to  alienate  the  only 
one  of  her  family  who  had  been  kind  to 
her. 

Mother  was  dreadfully  afraid  that  Aunt 
Hilda  was  offended  past  recall,  so  that 
when  she  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  season,  and  offered  to  take 
Chrissie  up  to  town  and  bring  her  out, 
mother  was  overwhelmed  with  gratitude. 
It  is  wonderful  to  me  how  these  obstinate, 
independent  people  manage  to  coerce  the 
judgement  of  others. 

Chrissie  went,  of  course;  and  now  the 
society  papers  have  it  that  "  Lord  Stelfox 
will  shortly  lead  to  the  altar  the  beautiful 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Lord  HursU" 
We  have  not,  however,  had  any  private 
confirmation  of  this  bit  of  gossip,  and  have 
not,  therefore,  accepted  it  yet. 

Shortly  after  Marion's  marriage,  father 
was  offered  the  beautiful  living  of  Maple- 
wood,  which,  of  course,  he  accepted  thank- 
fully; and,  after  we  had  been  installed 
there  some  time,  Marion  came  to  pay  us 
a  visit. 

She  is  happy  now,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
that;  and  if  she  taJked  little  of  Gilbert 
and  their  life  together,  that  was  only  to 
spare  my  feelings,  I  knew. 

It  was  during  her  stay  that  Mr.  Drew 
paid  us  his  third  visit,  and  he  was  so 
brotherly  with  her,  that  I  think  she  sus- 
pected something,  and  after  he  had  gone 
she  took  me  aside  and  said :  "  I  want  you 
to  tell  me,  Lucy,  that  you  are  going  to 
make  that  good  man  happy." 

And  I  said :  '*  It  is  dreadfully  common- 
place of  me,  I  know,  and  if  I  were  a 
heroine  such  a  thing  would  be  impossible ; 
but,  not  being  a  heroine,  I  suppose  I  may 
as  well  admit  that,  in  the  spring,  I  am 
going  to  marry  Mr.  Drew." 
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CHAPTER  LVI, 

Towards  morniDg  the  wind  lulled, 
djing  hard  in  a  succeBsion  of  loDg,  low 
howlinga.  There  was  no  glow  of  dawn  in  the 
akjy  none  of  that  glad  fl^  of  colour  spread 
across  the  heavens,  which  seems  like  Crea- 
tion's hymn  of  thankfulness  to  its  Maker 
for  night  ended,  day  hegun.  Only  the  fog 
whitened  a  little,  then  thinned,  and  hung 
about  the  low  ground  in  tattered  folds. 

Frank  scanned  the  horizon  with  his 
old  telescope.  The  hull  of  a  wrecked 
vessel  would  have  seemed  all  in  keeping 
with  that  lashing  brown  sea,  and  dismal, 
iron-grey  sky.  But  no  vessel,  wrecked  or 
otherwise,  broke  the  dreary  monotony  of 
the  sea-scape. 

They  got  their  boat  out,  intendmg  to 
pull  round  the  coast  and  out  into  the  open 
sea,  in  case  there  might  be  wreckage  of 
some  sort  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  lost  ship. 

Young  Christian's  son,  a  boy  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  made  his  way  at  daybreak  to 
the  lighthouse,  bringing  dismal  accounts 
of  the  destruction  the  gale  had  wrought 
inhmd.  The  palings  round  the  rye- 
fields  had  been  carried  away,  the  sheep- 
folds  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  some 
of  the  sheep  blown  into  a  gully.  It 
would  take  a  week  to  repair  the  damage. 

Frank  wondered  what  would  repair  the 
damage  wrought  outside  on  the  wild 
Atlantic,  and  whether  it  might  so  happen 
that  beheld  a  personal  interest  in  the  answer 
to  the  question. 

For  reason  with  himself  as  he  might,  he 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  notion  that 
the  winds  of  last  night  had  held  his  fate 
in  their  hands;  that  somewhere  beneath 
the  murky,  ttoubled  waves,  was  perhaps 
hidden  away  a  message  for  him  which  only 
the  Day  of  Judgement  would  reveal. 

They  enlisted  the  boy's  services  to  steer 
for  them.  The  two  men  pulled  across  the 
Sound  out  into  the  open  sea.  It  was  rough 
work ;  they  had  to  row  their  hardest,  for 
the  waves,  although  they  lacked  the  terrific 
f<nrce  and  volume  of  overnight,  were  still 
turbulent.  Nothing  but  a  drear  expanse 
of  sea  and  sky  met  their  gaze,  turn  it  which 
way  they  would.  They  had  left  the  remnants 
of  the  fog  behind  them  in  the  Sound ;  the 
sky  showed  patches  of  bright  blue  here 
and  there  between  the  hillocks  of  fleeting 


clouds.  Not  a  boat  was  anywhere  in  sight, 
not  a  vestige  of  wreckage  to  be  seen — not 
Eo  much  as  the  splinter  of  a  master  broken 
floating  hen-coop. 

They  rowed,  backwards  and  forwards 
aimlessly  for  an  hour  or  so,  young  Christian 
repeating  meanwhile  that  brief  chapter  from 
his  experience,  of  how  that  within  a  mile  of 
where  they  rowed  now  a  big  Eussian 
barque  had  gone  down  with  all  hands,  and 
not  so  much  as  a  floating  spar  had  been 
left  to  tell  the  tale. 

But  Frank  scarcely  heard  him  for  the 
tumult  his  own  thoughts  kept  up  within, 
a  tumult  which  one  simple  question  had 
started  and  kept  going :  ''  Now,  supposing 
that  Ned,  on  his  way  here,  was  drowned 
in  the  storm  of  last  night,  am  I  to  wait 
on,  trusting  he  has  kept  his  promise  to 
provide  for  that  emergency)  Or  may  I 
consider  that  I  have  ^filled  every  claim 
that  honour  or  gratitude  can  have  upon  me, 
and  return  to  my  friends  % " 

It  was  a  complex  question.  He  had  at 
one  time  been  quick  in  answering  ques- 
tions in  a  word,  at  cutting  all  sorts  of 
knots  with  a  single  touch.  But  here  was 
a  knot  that  defied  alike  fingers  or  knife. 
Second  thoughts  suggested  that,  perhaps 
after  all,  it  was  a  question  he  had  no  right 
to  ask,  and  when  he  fell  to  considering 
upon  what  grounds  he  had  started  it,  he 
found  they  were  unsubstantial  enough. 
His  mind  was' restless  and  ill  at  ease ;  he 
had  heard  a  signal-gun  fired  in  the  height 
of  the  storm ;  and  on  this  slight  foundation 
he  had  buUt  a  fabric  sky-high.  Ned  was,  of 
necessity,  in  that  particular  boat ;  Ned,  of 
necessity,  had  been  drowned,  with  every 
living  soul  on  board.  There  was,  evi- 
dently, nothing  in  reason  to  warrant  such 
a  conclusion. 

With  something  of  a  groan  he  helped 
to  run  the  boat  in  and  pull  it  up  on  the 
beacL  Then  he  ofiered  to  assist  young 
Christian  with  his  shattered  palings  and 
sheep-folds.  Hard,  incessant  work,  for 
that  day  at  least,  he  felt  he  must  have. 
To  sit  still  with  folded  hands  meant 
mental  torture  of  the  worst  kind.  Per- 
haps, while  his  hands  were  busy,  his  brain 
might  clear. 

With  brief  intervals  for  food,  the  two 
men  worked  hard  till  close  upon  sundown. 
Then  another  mood  fell  upon  Frank ;  he 
grew  restless,  distracted  again,  threw  his 
carpentering  tools  down  in  a  heap,  strapped 
his  seal-cap  under  his  chin,  and  went 
wading  through  the  receding  waters  down 
to  the  beach  once  more,^^^  ^yGoOSlf 
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Why  he  went  he  could  not  have  said, 
he  felt  too  perturbed  in  mind  to  reason  on 
this  or  any  matter.  His  brain  felt  all  on  fire, 
his  nerves  unstrung.  The  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense of  the  past  nine  months  were  begin- 
ning to  tell  upon  him  physically  as  well  as 
mentally,  the  grip  of  the  terrors  of  over- 
night was  on  mm  still. 

The  wind  had  ceased  entirely  now;  the 
sea,  with  many  a  sullen  roar,  was  settling 
down  to  its  usual  wash  and  ceaseless  lap- 
ping at  the  base  of  the  mighty  headland 
on  which  the  Light  Tower  was  built.  The 
fog  was  nothing  more  than  a  thin  veil  of 
silver  mist,  hanging  here  and  there  on  the 
horizon  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  clouds,  which 
caught  the  wonderful  Iris  hues  thrown  up- 
wards by  the  sinking  sun.  One  cloud  in  shape 
was  like  a  huge  promontory,  jutting  out 
into  a  waveless  sea  of  blue ;  another  showed 
like  a  gigantic  dolphin  with  fins  of  fire, 
and,  like  a  djing  dolphin,  was  flushing 
into  marvellous,  changeful  tints,  as  minute 
by  mmute  the  sun  sank  lower.  Sea-gulls 
flapped  in  front  of  it,  catching  momentary 
rainbow  colours  on  their  grey  wingi'.  The 
white-crested  waves  far  out  at  eea  caught 
here  a  golden  tinge,  there  a  dash  of  violet 
or  crimson,  at  the  will  of  the  mist  or  of  the 
dying  sun. 

Frank  saw  it  all  without  seeing  it 
Great  Nature  will  charm  a  man  into  speech, 
or  awe  him  into  silence,  only  in  so  far  as 
the  man's  brain  is  calm  enough  to  play  the 
part  of  mirror  to  her  brilliant  lights  or 
gloomy  shades.  Let  that  man's  brain  be 
turbulent  with  fear,  remorse,  passion,  regret, 
and  Nature  will  spread  her  glories  before 
him  in  vaia  She  may  pipe  to  him,  he  will 
not  danco ;  mourn  to  him,  and  he  will 
not  lament 

Thus  it  was  with  Frank  now.  He  was 
blind  to  the  beauties  around  him ;  he  saw 
nothing  but  the  miserable  tragedy  of  his  own 
life  being  played  out  conjointly  with  that  of 
another  young  life  infinitely  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own ;  saw  himself  here  a  prisoner 
chained  to  a  rock,  by  chains  none  the  less 
cruel  that  they  were  invisible ;  saw  Joyce 
miles  and  miles  away,  stretching  out  empty 
arms  towards  him,  with  longing  eyes  and 
aching  heart  He  looked  away  from  the 
brillicmt  sky  picture  overhead,  and  saw 
nought  but  the  cruel,  crawling  merciless  sea 
at  his  feet 

We  talk  about  the  grandeur  of  the  sea, 
or  its  fury,  or  its  cruelty,  but  you  must  put 
on  one  shore  all  that  is  most  precious  in 
life — love,  happiness,  home — and  yourself,  a 
lonely  exile  on  another;  then' let  the  ^reat 


sea  roll  in  between  the  two  shores,  to  know 
what  a  jailor  it  can  be. 

And  as  Frank  stood  thus,  a  forlorn,  de- 
spairing man,  a  sudden  thought  of  Mab 
came  to  him.  Whence  it  came,  what 
brouffht  it,  he  did  not  know.  During 
all  these  months  of  exile  his  thoughts 
had  rung  the  changes  on  but  one  key- 
note— Joyce.  Hers  was  too  engrossing 
a  personality  to  leave  much  room  for 
another's  beside  it;  and,  to  say  truth, 
though  Mab  might  have  flitted  at  times 
like  a  shadow  through  his  dreams,  she 
seldom  or  never  filled  his  waking  thoughts. 
Yet  here,  in  the  midst  of  this  silence  and 
solitude,  came  a  thought  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  its  surroundings  as  would  have 
been  the  sudden  carol  of  a  nightingale  on 
that  sea-shore,  or  the  coo  of  a  wood-pigeon. 

One  turns  over  the  letters  of  a  dear,  dead 
Mend,  and  tries  to  conjure  out  of  the  mists 
of  bygone  years  the  face  we  have  known 
and  loved ;  but  we  find  that  the  sweet  and 
once  familiar  features  are  not  to  be  sum- 
moned at  will.  We  tie  up  the  packet  of 
letters  with  their  faded  ribbon,  put  them 
by  in  the  drawer  amid  sprigs  of  rosemarr 
and  dead  roses,  go  out  into  the  busy  world, 
buy  and  sell  in  the  market,  or  dance  at  our 
balls,  when  lo,  of  a  sudden,  the  tender  eyes 
look  out  at  us  among  a  hundred  other  faces, 
the  sweet  mouth  smiles  once  more  its 
greeting  or  adieu ! 

So  it  was  with  Frank  now.  Without 
effort  of  will,  Mab's  personality  at  that 
moment  filled  his  thoughts ;  without  strain 
to  his  memory  he  could  see  her  face  as  he 
had  known  and  loved  it  in  the  years  gone 
by.  Not  as  he  had  known  it  of  late,  with 
that  brooding  look  of  dreamy  pre-occupa- 
tion  perpetually  clouding  eyes  and  brow, 
but  as  he  could  so  well  remember  it  in  the 
old,  happy  days  at  Overbury,  before  death 
had  entered  the  house — an  anxious, 
thoughtful  face,  perhaps,  as  one  could 
fancy  the  face  of  a  guardian  angel  to  be 
anxious  and  thoughtful,  with  its  vicarious 
sorrows,  but  a  face  that  could  withal 
shine  out  into  an  intensity  of  joy,  as  he 
could  remember  it  did  once  in  the  grey 
dawn  of  a  memorable  day,  when  she  had 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  had 
told  him  the  glad  news  that  Joyce  had 
passed  the  crisis  of  her  illness. 

This  vision  of  Mab  was  so  real  to  him 
that  it  would  have  scarcely  startled  his 
senses  if,  at  that  very  moment,  she  had 
turned  the  corner  of  the  big,  jutting  head- 
land, under  whose  shadow  he  ttood,  and 
had  come  towards  him^oldin^  out  both 
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her  hancU— as  she  had  so  often  met  him 
in  the  old  days — saying :  <<  Oh !  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  yon ;  Joyce  and  I  were  jost  at 
that  moment  talking  about  you." 

A  guU  wheeled  low  over  his  head,  flap- 
ping its  grey  wings,  and  uttering  its  lone 
wailing  ciy.  Was  it  a  presage  of  bad 
weather  again  for  the  night )  Frank  won- 
dered, lifting  his  eyes  anxiously  to  the 
quarter  where  the  sun  had  sunk,  and 
whence  the  wind  now  blew. 

All .  the  colour  had  faded  out  of  the 
sky ;  inky  masses  of  clouds  hung  low  upon 
the  horizon;  the  sea  showed  beneath  a 
cold  stretch  of  iron-grey,  over  which  the 
night  mists  were  slowly  spreading  them- 
sehres.  From  out  the  mists,  far  out  at  sea, 
the  "  white  horses  "  ominously  lifted  and 
tossed  their  curling  crests. 

But  presently,  something  else  besides  the 
** white  horses'*  seemed  moving  in  the 
distant  dimness.  Frank  strained  his  eyes 
their  hardest,  shading  them  with  his  hand 
from  the  dashing  spray.  Tes,  it  was  a 
boat,  and  a  heavOy-laden  boat,  too ;  for  it 
sat  low  in  the  water,  as  though  its  burthen 
were  as  much  as  it  could  manage.  And  it 
was  also,  so  it  seemed,  making  straight  for 
Light  Island.  But  what  of  that )  Frank 
asked  himself.  What  was  there  in  the  fact 
of  a  heavily-laden  boat  making  straight  for 
the  shore  to  set  his  pulses  throbbing  at 
fever  heati  Had  he  not  seen  scores  of 
such  boats  go  out  and  come  in,  all  through 
the  flshing  season  1  What  more  likely 
than  that  it  was  a  boat  from  one  of  the 
smacks  off  Faroe  fishing  banks  charged, 
perhaps,  with  letters  or  light  cargo  for  the 
Faroes,  and  anxious  to  run  for  limd  before 
a  wild  night  set  in  1 

As  the  boat  came  nearer,  another 
thought  succeeded.  What  if  this  boat's 
load  were  a  remnant  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  the  vessel  in  distress  last  night !  What 
if  Ned  t — ^but  here,  with  a  strong  hand,  he 
put  an  end  to  a  thought  that,  bordering 
on  hope,  fell  little  short  of  agony.  He 
would  just  stand  still  and  wait  patiently. 
He  had  strong,  far  sight.  Five  minutes 
would  show  him  who  were  the  occupants 
of  the  boat  He  would  know  Ned's  head 
and  shoulders  among  a  hundred.  And 
what  was  a  five  minutes'  waiting  compared 
wiUi  the  months  of  miserable  suspense  he 
had  lived  through  1 

But,  as  he  stood  and  waited,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  own  that  never  before  had  five 
minutes  spun  themselves  out  to  such  an  un- 
conscionable length.  On  and  on  came  the 
boat,  slowly  but  steadily,  its  occupants 


showing  black  against  the  grey  of  the  sky, 
and  sea  above,  below.  Tes;  it  was  the 
remnants  of  a  wrecked  crew,  Frank  de- 
cided ;  there  were  certain  signs  of  distress 
about  them  there  was  no  mistaking ;  some 
of  them  were  hatless :  one  or  two  seemed 
leaning  forvrard,  elbows  on  knees,  as 
though  they  had  had  a  rough  time  of  it 
and  were  well-nigh  worn  out.  Frank's  eye 
strained  painfully  for  the  broad  shoulders 
and  head  which  were  to  bring  deliverance 
to  him.  '*I  shall  see  better  in  another 
minute,"  he  muttered,  trying  to  keep  up 
the  illusion  of  hope  a  little  longer. 

And  in  another  minute  he  did  see  better, 
and  the  illusion  of  hope  died  utterly  in  its 
realisation.  For  in  that  drooping  figure 
with  head  bowed  and  hands  clasped,  seated 
there  in  the  stem  of  the  boat  he  recog- 
nised, with  a  thrill  of  joy  so  intense  it  was 
near  akin  to  a  pain,  the  face  and  figure  of 
Joyce  Shenstone. 

He  scarcely  dared  trust  his  eyesight. 
''It's  the  spray  that's  blinding  me,"  hO' 
said  aloud,  in  a  voice  which  none  would' 
have  recognised  as  Ids,  it  quavered  so.  Bat, 
nevertheless,  he  was  in  the  sea  in  no  time, 
and  as  nearly  out  of  his  depth  as  he  could 
trust  himself  to  go. 

Uncle  Archie  looked  up  at  the  great, 
beetling  crag.  "  Lift  your  head,  child,"  he 
said,  timiing  to  Joyce,  "  and  thank  Heaven 
we're  safe  now.     Here's  Light  Island." 

The  Captain  dropped  hu  glass  frcHU  his 
eye.  "Bravely  pidled,  well  done,  men," 
he  said.  The  men  drew  their  oars  into 
the  boat,  wondering  much  over  the  ffaunt- 
looking  figure  with  seal-cap  and  unkempt 
beard  that  had  hailed  them,  and  was  help- 
ing to  pull  their  boat  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach. 

But  they  wondered  still  more  when,  as 
they  held  out  their  hand  to  help  Joyce- 
land,  the  same  gaunt-looking  figure  pushed' 
past  them,  took  her  bodily  into  his  arms 
and  carried  her  to  shora 

Thus  these  two  sorely-tried  lovers  joined 
hands  once  more.  There  came  for  them 
one  moment  of  rapture,  of  intense  un- 
utterable joy,  such  as  no  human  soul  can 
live  through  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime^ 
a  moment  not  to  be  counted  by  the  hands< 
of  a  clock,  for  in  its  brief  yet  immeasur- 
able "now"  a  whole  miserable  past  was 
gulfed  and  gone. 

And  when  tongue  can  find  words  to 
speak  the  joy  of  such  a  moment  as  this^. 
Language  will  have  reached  its  goal,  and 
may  fitly  claim  the  right  to  halve  the  throne 
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Frank  clasped  Joyce  to  his  heart  as  he 
had  never  in  his  liife  clasped  her  before; 
andy  as  for  Joyce,  her  breath  came  and  went 
in  gasps,  she  trembled  in  every  fibre  of 
her  body,  bat  words  she  had  none. 

"  Is  that  the  way  they  do  things  on  the 
Faroes  t "  asked  Morton  solemnly,  for  the 
moment  not  recognising  Frank,  and  giving 
the  Captain  a  nudge  as  he  spoke. 

But  Uncle  Archie,  like  Joyce,  said  never 
a  word.  He  only  stood  still  on  the  beach, 
quaking  and  shaking  from  head  to  foot  as 
he  watched  Frank  and  Joyce  a  yard  from 
him  standing  silent  also,  holding  each  other's 
hands,  looking  into  each  other's  eyea 

"  Perhaps,"  thought  the  old  gentleman, 
"by-and-by,  when  we  reach  that  far-off 
shore  towards  which  we  are  all  travelling 
so  fast,  just  in  that  way  we  shall  greet  our 
friends  of  lang  syne — hold  their  hands, 
look  into  their  eyes,  say  nothing.'' 

Then  another  thought  struck  him,  to 
which  he  gave  utterance  at  once.  '^  Men," 
he  said  in  a  thin,  trembling  voice,  looking 
round  at  his  shipwrecked  companions, 
"we  have  been  tlurough  great  perils  the 
past  few  hours.  Before  we  go  a  step  farther 
I  should  like  to  kneel  down  here  on  the 
beach,  and  thank  the  good  Lord  who  hais 
brought  us  safe  to  land." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  answered  the  Captain, 
"  if  you'll  be  parson^  we'll  all  follow  lead." 

So  Uncle  Archie  knelt  down  on  the 
rough  pebbles,  and  one  and  all  knelt  down 
beside  him,  those  who  had  hats  taking 
them  off,  and  Frank  and  Joyce  clasping 
hands  still. 

"  We  thank  thee,"  began  Uncle  Archie 
in  a  choking  voice. 

'<We  thank  thee,"  faltered  Frank  in 
muffled  tones. 

Then  there  came  a  pausa 

"  We  thank  thee,"  began  Uncle  Archie 
again,  turning  upwards  his  old  face  in  the 
twilight  with  tears  streaming  down  both 
cheeks. 

But  he  could  get  no  farther,  and  no  one 
else  had  a  voice  wherewith  to  follow  him 
even  so  far. 

And  as  for  the  Amen,  the  great  sea  must 
have  said  it  for  them,  for  only  its  voice 
was  heard  as  they  rose  from  their  knees. 

CHAPTER  LVII. 

When  they  found  their  voices,  however, 
they  had  enough  to  do  with  them.  Never 
before,  surely,  had  the  old  brown  rocks  of 
Light  Island  to  echo  such  a  buzz  and  hum 
of  talk. 


The  sailors,  both  Danish  and  British, 
began  telling  of  thorough  time  they  had  had 
out  there  in  the  Atlantic  :  how  that  when 
day  broke  and  the  wind  had  lulled  they 
had  found  themselves  miles  out  of  their 
course,  well  on  their  way  to  Iceland ;  how 
that  the  tiller  of  their  boat  had  broken  and 
the  Captain  had  been  forced  to  steer  with 
his  hand  in  the  water  till  his  arm  was  half- 
frozen;  how  that  their  lips  were  parched 
and  dry,  for,  save  a  half-filled  brandy 
flask  which  one  of  them  had  in  his  pocket, 
drink  there  was  none.  Nor  was  food  to 
be  had  either,  even  so  much  as  a  crumb  of 
dry  biscuit.  And  how  that  in  this  plight 
all  through  that  raging  storm  their  hard 
work  of  baling,  of  rowing,  and  of  occasional 
desperate  backing  of  the  boat,  to  escape 
the  breaking  of  the  big  waves  upon  her, 
had  had  to  go  on  continuously. 

All  this  was  talked  over  and  recapitu- 
lated again  and  again,  as  they  threaded 
the  mountain  thoroughfare  towards  the 
row  of  inland  huts,  where  Frank  knew 
a  hearty  welcome,  together  with  food  and 
shelter,  would  be  offered  to  the  shipwrecked 
party. 

But  Frank's  and  Joyce's  stories  were 
yet  to  be  told.  Uncle  Archie  ought,  per- 
haps, to  have  been  the  one  to  demand  an 
explanation  of  Frank,  to  rush  at  him  with 
a  whole  catechism  of  "  whys  "  and  "  where- 
fores." He  did  not,  however.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  walking  side  by  side 
with  the  young  people,  his  arms  folded 
behind  him,  his  eyes  cast  down.  He  pro- 
bably felt  that  the  strain  of  emotion  he  had 
already  to  bear  was  enough  for  the  present; 
the  **  whys  "  and  •*  wherefores  "  had  better 
be  deferred  for  a  time.  He  shook  his  head 
now  and  again,  as  though  at  his  own 
thoughts,  as  he  went  along ;  and  once  or 
twice  Frank  noticed  that  he  stumbled,  as 
though  his  feet  could  hardly  carry  him. 
Physical  hardship  tells  heavily  on  the 
downside  of  sixty. 

As  for  Morton,  he  threw  himself  heartily 
on  the  Danish  Captain  for  companionship  ; 
and,  had  anyone  followed  close  on  his  heels 
listening  to  his  talk,  such  expressions  as 
the  following  might  have  been  heard  of 
frequent  recurrence : 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be  from  the  very 
first.  I  always  said  he  was  alive  and  hearty 
somewhere."  This  said  with  a  nod  and  side 
glance  towards  Frank.  ''A  man  doesn't 
serve  twenty-five  years  in  a  profession  like 
mine  without  knowing  what's  what." 

Frank,  like  Uncle  ^chie,  felt  that  it  was 
better  that  his  story  and  Joyce's  should  be 
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kept  waiting  for  awhile.  The  suddenness  of 
the  whole  thing  was  overwhelming.  The 
simple  fact  of  walking  beside  Joyce  in 
quiet,  silent  happiness,  was  utterly  be- 
wildexiDg.  It  was  like  giving  a  man  too 
much  food  after  months  of  famine.  The 
mere  thought  of  the  agony  that  would 
have  been  his,  had  he  known  who  were 
outside  in  the  darkness  struggling  with 
wind  and  wave  for  dear  life,  was  in  itself  a 
cruel  torture.  He  tried  to  shut  it  out  of 
his  mind ;  it  hurt  him  as  the  recollection 
of  some  awful  calamity  escaped  by  a  hair's 
breadth  will  hurt  a  man  for  hours  after  the 
danger  is  past. 

Something  else  hurt  him  even  more 
grievously  —  the  still,  white  tragedy  of 
Joyce'd  face.  The  anguish  and  long 
patience  written  upon  it  were  easy  enoush 
to  read.  No  joy  of  meeting,  however  m- 
tense,  could  efface  it 

Tet  though  Frank  said  to  himself  it  was 
better  for  them  both  that  his  story  and 
hers  should  remain  untold  for  a  time,  there 
was  one  question  which  rushed  naturally 
to  his  lips.     It  was  : 

"Where  is  Nedl     Of    course    it  was 
he  who    told    you  where    to    find    me, 
Joyce  1" 
Joyce  started. 

"  Poor  Ned!''  she  answered  as  calmly  as 
she  could.  "You  do  not  know — how 
could  you  t  He  was  killed  —  shot  at 
Greenock,  no  doubt  by  some  member  of 
his  society  anxious  to  avenge  Captain 
Bnckingham's  death." 
Frank  almost  staggered. 
"  Dead  1  Buckingham  !  Ned ! "  he  said 
in  a  bewildered  tone,  putting  his  hand  to 
his  head. 

Then  a  sudden  great  fear  took  possession 
of  him.  Those  past  nine  months  held 
many  a  dismal  secret,  not  a  doubt ;  and 
one  by  one,  in  some  quiet  comer  they 
would  be  told  to  him.  But  there  was  one 
dread  that  must  be  set  at  rest  at  once,  so 
he  asked  a  question  in  a  nervous,  round- 
about fashion,  lacking  courage  to  put  it 
direct. 

"Joyce,"  he  said,  "I  feel  as  the  old 
prisoners  released  from  the  Bastille  must 
have  felt,  when  they  began  to  ask  after  the 
Mends  they  had  left  behind  in  the  outer 
world.  You  and  Uncle  Archie  I  see  before 
me  alive  and  well,  thank  Heaven!  but  tell 
me  who  else  of  those  I  cared  for  are  alive 
and  well  also  1 " 

Joyce's  hand  held  fast  in  his  began  to 
tremble  violently. 
^  All  your  people  in  Gloucestershire  were 


well  when  I  heard  last,"  she  answered  very 
quietly. 

Frank  made  an  impatient  movement. 
"I  mean  in  your  own  home  circle,"  he  said. 

"My  mother  and  Aunt  Bell  are  well 
also,"  she  said,  her  voice  now  sinking  very 
low. 

"Goon." 

But  Joyce  was  silent.  Then  Frank  knew 
that  his  great  dread  was  realised,  and  that 
however  many  kindly  voices  might  wel- 
come him  home,  Mab's  would  not  be  num- 
bered among  them. 

He  said  nothing ;  but  he  felt  now  that 
Joyce's  story,  when  it  came  to  be  told, 
would  hold  its  own  against  his  for  tragic 
gloom. 

The  sheep-dogs  on  watch  outside  the 
huts  raised  a  hubbub  as  the  party  ap- 
proached. Young  Christian,  and  one  or 
two  others  came  out  to  meet  them. 

"  You  did  not  tell  me,"  he  said  in  his 
mixed  Danish,  wagging  his  yellow  beard 
at  Frank,  "  that  the  friend  you  were  waiting 
for  was  a  woman." 

Then  he  welcomed  the  strangers  heartily, 
entered  into  friendly  talk  with  his  com- 
patriots, and  with  the  help  of  the  women 
a  plentiful  though  simple  meal  was  soon 
set  before  the  weary  travellers. 

At  meal  time  they  discussed  the  question 
of  sleeping  arrangements.  How  could  they 
make  room  for  so  many  within  the  small 
compass  of  their  huts  t 

Naturally  the  light  tower  suggested 
itself. 

"It  will  be  my  last  night  on  duty," 
said  Frank;  "some  one,  no  doubt,  will 
keep  me  company  through  the  watch." 
And  Uncle  Archie  and  Joyce,  feeling,  in 
spite  of  their  fatigue,  what  an  impossibility 
sleep  would  be  until  confidences  had  been 
exchanged,  hailed  with  delight  the  prospect 
of  an  eight  or  ten  hours'  quietude. 

So  in  the  little  room  which  had  been 
prison-house  or  catacomb  to  Frank  through 
so  many  dreary  months,  those  three  sat  up 
through  the  night  talking  and  listening  by 
turns,  making  each  other's  hearts  ache  over 
again,  bringing  tears  to  each  other's  eyes, 
words  of  pity  to  each  other's  lips. 

Once  Joyce  bowed  her  head  on  the  arm 
of  the  old  wife's  wicker  chair,  and  her 
tears  fell  in  a  shower  on  the  rusty  knitting 
pins  which  lay  beside  it,  as  Frank  told  the 
story  of  the  miserable  night  when  he  lay 
tied  hand  and  foot  at  N^'s  mercy.  He 
would  fain  have  glossed  over  this  part  of 
his  narrative,  but  Uncle  Archie  would  not 
have  it.     "Go  on,"  he  had  said,  "tell  us 
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eyerythiog.  Let  ber  cry.  It  will  do  her 
good.  She  has  been  dry-eyed  for  many  a 
day  past." 

On  parts  of  ber  story  Joyce  touched  bat 
lightly.  She  dared  not  test  her  powers  of 
self-control  by  going  through  the  last  day 
of  Mab'a  illness,  nor  Frank  s  by  giving  in 
detail  the  history  of  Captain  BucluDgbam's 
persecutioa  Byand-by  Frank  would  have 
much  to  bear,  not  a  doubt. 

But  once,  in  spite  of  her  reticence,  Frank 
sprang  to  bis  feet  in  overwheloiing  indig- 
nation and  anger,  as  she  told  simply,  with- 
out comment,  ber  own  and  Uncle  Archie's 
interview  with  Ned,  and  bow  that,  throueb 
all  those  long  months  of  suspense,  the 
Irishman  had  not  given  them  so  mucb  as  a 
word  of  hope. 

Frank's  indignation  refused  restraint. 
Hot,  angry  words  came  in  a  rush  to  bis 
lips. 

"  I  can't  forgive  him — dead  and  gone 
though  be  is.  He  expected  me  to  keep 
my  faith,  and  be  broke  bis  !  If  I  bad  but 
known  1  He  bad  better  by  far  have  been 
the  murderer  be  might  have  been  than  the 
coward  be  was." 

Joyce  pleaded  for  him,  telling  the  story 
of  ber  anonymous  letter  and  ber  long  hour 
of  waiting  on  Chelsea  Bridge. 

**  He  made  the  attempt,  not  a  doubt,  to 
let  me  know  a  part  of  the  truth  as  soon  as 
he  could.  I  dare  say  be  thought  that,  if  be 
had  told  me  at  first,  I  should  have  relaxed 
effort  to  find  you,  and  so  have  betrayed 
him.  Also,  no  doubt  be  saw  always  before 
him  this  happy  end  to  all  our  misery.  He 
was  young ;  he  loved  bis  life ** 

'*  Yes ;  and  he  lost  it— as  those  deserve 
to  who  love  life  better  than  honour,"  in- 
terrupted Frank  hotly.  "  Don't  ask  me  to 
forgive  him,  Joyce.  I  could  forgive  Buck- 
ingham almost  sooner  than  him — though 
Heaven  knows  that  would  be^  hard  work 
enough." 

But  later  on  he  made  a  concession ;  at 
least  Joyce  understood  it  to  be  such. 

The  day  after  this  night- watch  saw  the 
whole  party  ensconced  in  an  hotel  at  Thors- 
bavn,  the  little  capital  of  the  Faroes,  and 
two  days  after  that  saw  them  on  board  a 
homeward-bound  steamer. 

Frank  and  Joyce  stood  on  deck  looking 
their  last  at  the  little  islands ;  at  the  star- 
ing white  tower  of  Light  Island;  the  steep, 
awful  rocks,  grand,  and  terrible  in  outline, 
soft  and  tender  in  their  ereen  and  brown 
colouring  undes  the  subdued  Arctic  lig^it 


They  had  stood  in  silence  thus  for  a  long 
time,  while  Uncle  Archie  seated  close  at 
hand  turned  over  a  packet  of  American 
newspapers  which,  just  as  the  boat  was  on 
the  point  of  starting,  had  been  thrown  on 
board  by  some  good  people  for  the  old 
gentleman's  especial  delectatioa 

At  last  Frank  spoke,  words  that  could 
be  applicable  to  nothing  unless  it  were  to 
the  denunciatory  judgements  be  had  passed 
upon  Ned,  Buckingham,  and  one  or  two 
others,  and  to  the  easy  fashion  ui  which 
be  bad  at  one  time  been  wont  to  solve 
the  problems  of  life  in  a  single  word. 

"The  truth  of  it  is,  Joyce,"  be  said, 
"  we  are  all  of  us  too  ready  to  lay  down 
the  law  and  pass  sentence  on  every  matter 
under  Heaven.  We  think  it  a  proof  of 
our  wisdom,  instead  of  our  folly,  to  have  an 
answer  ready  to  every  question  that  pre- 
sents itself.  We  rush  in  and  talk,  talk, 
talk,  where  angels  would  veil  their  faces 
and  weep  in  silence." 

Possibly  Frank,  like  Joyce,  had  not 
watched  out  long  hours  in  solitude  for 
nothing. 

"Aye,"  said  Uncle  Archie  solemnly,^ 
looking  up  from  a  paragraph  he  was 
reading,  with  misty  eyes,  "a  prayer  foY 
mercy  for  ourselves,  a  cry  of  pity  for  the 
whole  human  race,  these  are  the  only 
words  that  come  fitly  from  our  lips." 

The  paragraph  he  had  been  reading 
appeared  under  the  beading  of  "  News  from 
New  York,"  and  related  bow  a  young 
woman,  in  the  act  of  landing  at  midnight 
from  a  Greenock  steamer,  had  taken  affJse 
step,  been  precipitated  into  the  harbour, 
and  bad  been  drowned,  in  spite  of  efforta- 
made  to  rescue  her. 

The  name  of  the  woman  was  EjitUeea 
O'Shea. 
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CHAPTER  IV.      MISUNDERSTOOD. 

Gretchen  tamed  to  her  garden,  and 
mechanically  began  to  tie  up  the  plants 
and  rake  the  beds  once  more.  Bat  her  mind 
was  absorbed,  and  her  heart  was  no  longer 
in  her  work. 

Those  beauiifol  myths  and  stories 
haanted  her,  as  a  first  fairy-tale  haants 
the  memory  of  a  child.  She  looked  at 
the  sweet,  wet,  sunlit  blossoms  with 
dreamiDg  eyes,  and  the  birds'  songs 
sounded  afar  off  to  her  ears,  wherein  now 
rang  the  remembered  melody  of  a  voice, 
the  first  voice  that  had  spoken  gracious 
and  kindly  words  to  her  for  her  own  sake 
alone.  '* Tomorrow,"  she  thought  gladly, 
"  I  shall  see  him  again.  How  strange  that 
he  should  live  so  near  1  and  ob,  how  clever 
he  is,  and  how  kind !  How  much  he  knows  ! 
and  yet  he  does  not  let  me  feel  that  he 
thinks  me  only  an  ignorant  child.  What 
beautiful  histories  those  are  1  I  wish  I  could 
read  them  for  myself.'' 

She  let  the  rake  fall,  and  clasped  her 
bauds,  and  stood  looking  up  at  the  dewy 
leaves,  where  the  singing  birds  were  flut- 
tering to  and  fro. 

"  How  sad  to  be  blind  I "  The  restless 
thoughts  ran  on,  and  a  great  wave  of  pity 
swept  over  the  innocent  heart. 

It  was  such  a  tender,  young  heart,  this 
girl's  —  full  of  love  and  longing,  and 
beautiful  hopes  and  fair  dreams  ;  ready 
to  throw  out  its  delicate  tendrils  to  any 
support  that  offered  itself ;  brimful  of  ex- 
I  qaigite  possibilities,  that  only  needed  a 
cartful  hand  to  nurture  into  the  greatness 


and  nobility  of  a  heroic  and  noble  life. 
And,  with  such  a  heart  and  such  a  nature, 
there  she  stood  in  her  young  life's  fair 
spring-time,  unloved,  undesired,  and  mis- 
understood. 

A  hard  fate  truly.  And  yet  by  her 
scarce  comprehended,  so  easy  is  it  to  be 
happy  when  the  heart  is  young,  and  the 
immediate  hour  is  existence. 

How  long  she  stood  there  absorbed  in 
reverie  she  scarcely  knew ;  but  Lisschen's 
voice,  sounding  harsh  and  shrQl  from  the 
house  door,  recalled  her  at  last  from 
dreams,  and  reminded  her  that  breakfast 
would  be  a  not  unacceptable  benefit  after 
two  hours  in  the  fresh  morning  air.  So 
she  placed  her  garden  tools  in  the  tool- 
house,  ran  Ughtly  up  the  gravel  path,  and 
entered  the  little  tiled  kitchen,  where 
her  cup  of  coffee  and  roll  stood  awaiting 
her. 

"Where  is  auntt"  she  asked,  as  she 
nodded  questioningly  to  Lisschen. 

''She  is  ill  again,"  grumbled  the  old 
woman,  <*  and  no  wonder,  walking  all  the 
way  from  Vienna  yesterday.  To-day  she 
cannot  lift  her  head  from  the  pillow.  I 
have  taken  her  her  coffee,  and  you  must 
not  go  near  her  or  disturb  her,  so  she  bade 
me  say.  The  Sister  Marie  will  come  this 
morning  for  your  lessons." 

"  Ugh  1 "  pouted  the  girL  "  She  is  so 
cross  and  so  ugly.  I  wish  she  would  not 
come.  I  like  Sister  Giierlie  so  much  better. 
Where  is  the  grandfather  1 "  she  added. 

"Shut  up  in  his  own  room,"  snorted 
Lisschen.  "Where  else  should  he  bel 
Now  make  haste.  I  have  no  time  to  waste 
over  chatter." 

She  was  whisking  her  short,  brown 
skirts  to  and  fro,  and  clattering  her  pans 
and  dishes,  in  a  way  that  showed  her  desire 
to  have  her  kitchen  to  herself  with  all 
possible  speed. 
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Gretchen  hastily  swallowed  her  coffee, 
and  taking  the  bread  in  her  hand,  went  out 
to  the  doorway  to  throw  a  shower  of 
crumbs  to  the  birds.  The  osnal  dull 
routine  of  the  day  must  be  gone  through 
— the  dry  books  read,  the  stiff,  coarse 
sheets  and  garments  hemmed  for  the  poor. 
Everything  that  was  harsh  and  d»»ary  and 
unlovely  seemed  to  be  thrust  into  her 
hours  of  occupation,  the  better  to  disen- 
chimt  her  with  the  world  and  its  vanities. 
It  was  no  wonder  she  sometimes  rebelled. 

By  the  time  the  birds  had  finished  their 
meal,  Lisschen  called  to  her  to  dust  the 
parlour,  and  with  a  sigh  she  turned  from 
the  lovdy  sunlight  and  fresh,  cool  air 
to  the  dark  room  where  the  family 
usually  sat.  The  floor  had  no  carpet,  but 
was  in  such  a  high  state  of  polish  and 
slipperiness  that  it  was  quite  a  perilous 
enterprise  to  walk  across  it  The  hard, 
stiff  diairs  were  arranged  in  a  grim  row 
against  the  wall  There  was  nothing 
pretty  or  cheerful  in  the  way  of  knick- 
knacks,  or  ornaments,  or  even  flowers. 
Everything  was  sober  of  tint  and  useful  of 
design,  and  uncomfortable  and  hideous 
as  tne  generality  of  German  fomiture 
used  to  DO,  and,  indeed,  often  is  at  the 
present  time,  despite  the  advance  of 
aesthetic  art 

Long  use  had  habituated  Gretchen's 
eyes  to  the  grtmness  and  soberness  of  her 
surroundinffs.  But  she  often  longed  for  a 
touch  of  cdour  from  flowers  or  plants  to 
brighten  the  room  or  relieve  the  eya 

The  suggestion  of  such  a  thing,  how- 
ever, was  enough  to  bring  down  a  storm 
of  wrath  from  her  grandfather,  or  a  cold 
rebuke  from  the  proud,  handsome  lips  of 
her  aunt,  so  the  girl  only  sighed  at  their 
want  of  taste,  and  tried  to  shut  her  eyes 
to  the  darkness  and  grimness  that  seemed 
to  them  so  admirabla 

At  nine,  Sister  Maria  came,  and  the 
morning  sped  on,  and  the  girl's  patience 
and  gentleness  brought  her  through  the 
hard  tasks,  and  enabled  her  to  bear  the 
harsh  sarcasms  of  her  teacher. 

At  the  end  of  the  lessons,  however,  she 
summoned  up  courage  to  ask  a  question 
that  had  long  been  rankling  in  her  mind. 

^'Sister  Maria,"  she  said  gently,  ''can 
you  tell  me  if  it  is  really  decided  that  I  am 
to  enter  the  Convent  %  ^' 

'*  Of  course  it  is,''  answered  the  Sister. 
"  Thy  grandfather  has  at  last  fixed  the  day 
— en  thy  seventeenth  birthday  thou  wilt 
give  thyself  to  the  blessed  life,  and  become 
a  Sister  of  our  holy  Order." 


'<  My  seventeenth  birthday  I "  echoed 
the  girL   "  Six  months^-only  six  months." 

Then  suddenly  the  tears  rushed  to  her 
ejQB^  and  her  voice  broke  out  into  en- 
treaty : 

''Oh,  Sister,  tell  me,  please  tell  me, 
must  I  do  this  thing  t  You  talk  about  a 
vocation,  but  I  feel  none  of  the  blessed 
privilege  of  serving  Christ  as  you  do. 
Cannot  I  serve  Him  as  I  do  now)  Can  I 
not  love  Him,  and  yet  live  in  the  world 
He  has  made  so  beautiful  1  I  do  not  tiiink 
I  should  be  the  less  pitiful  to  his  creatures 
or  mindful  of  Himself  by  just  living  on 
free  and  content  as  I  am.  I  know  no  one 
here  loves  me,  or  wants  me — that  is  my 
misfortune ;  but  I  would  try  so  hard  to  be 
good  and  gentle,  and  of  use;  and  then, 
perhaps,  in  time  they  might  fo^et  that  I 
was  once  a  sorrow  to  them,  and  so  let  me 
live  here  to  tend  them,  and  love  iJiam  as 
the  yean  go  on." 

Earnestness  had  banished  her  tears.  The 
longings  of  her  heart,  that  had  at  last 
broken  the  bonds  of  an  enforced  silence, 
burst  forth  in  natural  appeal  for  love  and 
freedom. 

The  pantm^,  passionate  words  rang  out 
as  might  a  prisoner's .  cry  for  liberty.  In 
the  doorway  beyond  a  figure  stood  and 
heard,  as  if  turned  to  stone.  One  hand 
was  pressed  to  her  heart,  as  if  in  pain,  and 
there  was  a  look  of  agony  in  her  eyes 
that  not  even  years  of  self-mastery  could 
banish. 

"  Hush  1 "  cried  the  Sister,  and  raised  a 
warning  finger. 

The  girl's  eyes  turned  to  the  spot  it  in- 
dicated. Her  colour  faded;  a  strange, 
humbled  look  came  into  the  lovely  eyes. 
She  moved  forward  and  touched  the  lisUeas 
hand  with  her  warm  young  lips. 

"Aunt,  have  I  disturbed  yout  I  am 
sorry." 

With  a  terrible  effort  the  proud  face 
regained  its  calm.  The  girl's  hand  was  pat 
aside,  and  the  erect,  graceful  figure  moved 
on  to  its  accustomed  place.  Meekly  the 
girl  followed. 

''  Lisschen  said  that  you  were  iU,  that 
you  could  not  leave  your  room,"  she  said 
gently. 

*'  I  am  better,"  was  the  cold  response. 
"  Are  the  lessons  finished,  Sister  Maria  t 
What  was  tiiat  eager  discussion  about  i  " 

"The  Fraulein  Gretchen  is  somewhat 
excited  this  morning,"  was  the  reply.  '*  It 
will  be  well  for  her  to  retire  to  her  own 
room  and  read  this  homily  on  patience  and 
resignation ;  and  I  should  also  recommend 
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some  mortification  of  the  flesh  in  the  way 
of  fasting  for  to-day.  She  has  displayed 
an  eril  and  rebellioas  spirit." 

The  proad,  cold  woman  raised  her  head 
tnd  looked  at  the  girl.  Something  of 
jeaming,  of  pity  checked,  and  repressed, 
and  forced  do?m  into  unnatural  composure, 
spoke  out  in  that  rapid  glance.  Then  her 
ejes  fell 

"You  hear,  Gretchen,"  she  said  calmly. 

The  girl  turned  away;  her  lips  quivered; 
the  hot  colour  flushed  to  her  very  brow  in 
a  passionate  tide.  Without  another  word 
she  took  the  proffered  book  from  Sister 
Maria's  hands  and  left  the  room  At  the 
door  she  paused  and  looked  back  at  the 
tiro  figures — ^rigid,  watchful,  self-controlled 
as  she,  in  her  passionate  youth,  could  never 
hope  to  be. 

"  Oh,  why  do  you  misjudge  me  so  1 " 
she  cried,  with  momentary  entreaty.  "  In- 
deed, indeed  I  try  to  be  good  and  do  what 
joa  wish ;  but  no  one  loves  me ;  and  no 
one  cares ! " 

There  was  no  response,  only  the  grim 
face  of  Sister  Maria  turned  to  that  quiet 
figure  seated  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the 
dark  and  dreary  room.  It  almost  seemed 
as  if  she  expected,  and,  in  some  eager  and 
thirsty  way,  watched  for  a  change  in  the 
calm  face,  a  quiver  of  the  marble  lips; 
but  there  was  none. 

Immoveable,  expressionless,  beautiful  as 
a  statue,  but  even  as  a  statue  without  life, 
and  without  feeling,  so  did  she  look  while 
the  plaintive  appeal  of  that  sad  young 
voice  still  filled  the  room  with  its  echoes. 

'*  I  think,"  croaked  the  harsh  tones  of 
Sister  Maria,  "I  think,  Fraulein  von 
Waldstein,  that  it  would  be  well  if  your 
niece  were  allowed  less  liberty  of  speech 
and  action  for  these  next  six  months. 
She  grows  somewhat  opinionated  and 
restive.  She  has  made  no  new  friends,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Friends ! "  echoed  that  strange,  cheer- 
less voice.  '*  No.  She  speaks  to  no  one. 
She  never  goes  out  save  with  Lisschen  or 
myself." 

'*  Still  there  is  a  change  somewhere,'' 
said  the  Sister  thoughtfully.  "She  is  not 
80  meek  or  so  heedful  of  rebuke  as  she 
waa" 

"She  is  very  young,"  said  Anna  von 
Waldstein,  in  the  same  dull,  meiisured 
way.  "  It  is  hard  for  the  young  to  be 
always  gloomy  and  repressed." 

Her  thin,  white  fingers  were  busy  with 
some  work  she  had  taken  up.  Her  face 
looked  like  a  marble  mask. 


"Still  she  must  be  taught  her  duty," 
pursued  the  Sister  vindictively.  "  Others 
have  had  to  learn  the  same  task,  to  repress 
the  same  longings,  to  vanquish  the  same 
desires.  Life  has  its  measure  of  suffering 
for  every  heart ;  none  is  exempt." 

"No,"  echoed  the  calm  voice  bitterly. 
"  Only  some  have  a  larger  measure  than 
others  crowded  into  their  lives.  You  know 
that,  Sister." 

"Those  who  suffer  for  others  suffer 
doubly,  you  would  say.  It  is  Heaven's 
will.  We  must  not  rebel  If  Gretchen 
suffers  for  her  mother's  sin,  she  but  expi- 
ates a  universal  law.  The  sins  of  the  guilty 
fall  on  the  innocent.'' 

There  was  no  response.  The  white 
fingers  went  on  mechanically  with  their 
work.  The  face  never  lost  its  look  of 
frozen  calm  The  Sister  gathered  up  her 
books  and  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"My  time  is  up,"  she  said  grimly. 
"Father  Joseph  bade  me  tell  you  that  the 
child  has  not  been  to  confession  this  week. 
Will  you  remind  her  t " 

"  I  will  bring  her  to  morrow — myself," 
was  the  answer. 

"Then  I  will  wish  you  good-morrow, 
Fiaulein  von  Waldstein." 

As  the  door  closed,  as  the  heavy  tread 
ceased  to  echo  in  the  little  paved  hall, 
there  came  a  strange  alteration  over  the 
quiet  face  of  Anna  von  Waldstein.  The 
work  fell  from  her  hands ;  the  hands  them- 
selves were  clasped  and  lifted  upwards,  as 
la  a  sudden  agony  of  appeal  to  some  un- 
known and  merciless  power,  that  held  her 
in  its  thralL  Such  agony,  such  suffering, 
such  an  imploring  voiceless  cry  never 
surely  rent  the  soul  of  martyr,  or  of  sinner. 
The  proud  eyes — ^proud  no  longer  in  that 
moment's  broken  calm — gazed  upwards  as 
if  seeking  to  pierce  the  very  realms  of 
Heaven  itself  The  clasped  hands  wrung 
themselves  together,  and  were  flung  out  as 
if  in  search  of — whati  Something  lost, 
yet  nigh?  Another  hand,  whose  touch 
might  thrill  them  with  remembered  joy ; 
another  clasp  to  calm  and  soothe  the  trem- 
bling passion  of  their  own )  The  kiss  of 
silent  lips;  the  curls  of  a  young  child's 
head;  the  magic  something  which  might 
have  changed  life  and  set  its  frozen  cur- 
rents to  the  music  of  love  and  bliss  ? 

Perhaps  for  some  of  these — perhaps  all 
— perhaps  none.  Within  her  heart  a  cry 
sounded,  taking  vengeance  for  long  years 
of  repression,  forcing  its  way  upwards 
through  the  close-bound  gates  of  secrecy 
and  self-controL  C^r^r^r^Jr 
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•'  No  one  to  love  her."  That  was  what 
the  child  said.  **  No  one  to  love  her  !  Oh, 
if  I  only  dared — if  I  only,  only  dared  1 " 

CHAPTER  V.      THE  DAWN. 

Gbetchen  sat  alone  in  her  little  room. 
A  fierce  feeling  of  indignation  throbbed  in 
her  heart,  and  fired  her  gentle  nature  into 
wrath 

"  I  can't  bear  it/'  she  said.  "  Oh,  I  can't 
bear  it !  Life  is  sorely  not  meant  to  be  a 
prison— a  penance — something  from  which 
1.11  light  and  joy  are  shut  out  for  ever! 
What  have  I  done  that  I  should  be  doomed 
to  such  a  fate  t " 

She  paced  to  and  fro  the  bare  floor  of 
her  chamber  like  some  wild,  caged  crea- 
ture in  its  fir^t  hours  of  rebellion.  She 
had  never  in  all  her  life  before  felt  such  an 
indignant  hatred  of  the  circumstances  of 
that  life.  Bat  then,  never  before  had  the 
cage  door  been  opened,  or  such  sweat, 
tantalising  glimpses  of  freedom  given. 
Life,  with  its  storied  elements  of  romance — 
love,  passion,  delight — had  been  as  a  veiled 
picture  before  her  eyes;  but  now  the  veil 
had  been  lifted,  a  glimpse  of  a  hidden 
paradise  revealed,  and  the  thought  that  a 
living  grave  was  her  fate,  and  all  such 
joys  forbidden,  filled  her  with  a  horror  that 
words  could  not  frame,  a  passionate  re- 
bellion that  almost  terrified  herself.  She 
had  thrown  her  book  on  the  bed ;  she 
turned  to  her  window,  and  looked  out 
longingly  at  the  bright  sunshine. 

Then  her  eyes  strayed  from  that  altitude 
of  sky  and  hill  to  the  nearer  level  of  the 
garden.  From  thence  again  they  wan- 
dered to  that  jealously  shut  out  domain, 
which  was  now  invested  with  such  special 
interest.  The  trees  were  high,  and  the 
drooping  branches  made  a  partial  screen ; 
but  there  was  one  little  break  among  the 
boughs  which  permitted  her  to  see  a  smooth 
green  lawn  and  a  figure  seated  on  a  low 
lounging  chair. 

Her  heart  beat  quicker.  Here  at  least 
wan  an  interest  for  her  in  her  hours  of 
imprisonment. 

•*If  he  could  only  see!"  she  thought 
regretfully,  as  her  own  eyes  took  in,  with 
a  strange  familiar  gladness,  the  grace  and 
strength  of  the  handsome  figure. 

But.  Le  had  re&umed  the  old  disfiguring 
bttudnge,  and  was  l)iDg  lazily  back  under 
the  tiees,  smoking  a  cigarette.  Still,  the 
veiy  fact  of  having  gomeone  to  watch  and 
fptculnt^  about,  some  new  interest  in  her 
life's  daily  monotony,  was  pleasant  to  the 


girl ;  and  she  softly  opened  the  little 
window,  and  knelt  there,  with  eager  gaze 
and  quick  fancies,  and  her  sorrows  half 
forgotten. 

Time  passed  on.  The  young  English- 
man had  finished  his  cigarette,  and  was 
dozing  in  his  chair.  Siill  the  girl  knelt 
there  by  the  open  window  and  watched, 
and  a  thoufiand  sweet  fancies  drifted  through 
her  mind,  and  wove  themselves  into  a 
romance  more  fit  for  fairyland  than  for 
reality. 

She  seemed  quite  forgotten.  No  one 
came  near  her.  She  had  had  no  food 
since  breakfast,  and  began  to  feel  quite 
conscious  of  the  fact 

Presently  the  Englishman's 'servant  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  led  his  master 
into  the  house.  After  that  Gretchen  felt 
her  interest  in  the  garden  considerably 
lessened,  and  she  rose  from  her  position  at 
the  window,  and  took  up  the  discarded 
book. 

Just  as  she  had  begun  the  dry  homily 
prescribed  by  Sister  Maria,  the  door 
was  abruptly  opened,  and  Lisschen  entered 
with  a  tray  containing  some  soup  and 
bread. 

She  put  the  tray  down  on  the  chair  by 
the  window,  and  then  turned  to  the  girl 
with  a  little  less  gruffness  and  harshness 
than  usual 

"  This  is  to  be  all  your  dinner,"  she  said. 
"  I  call  it  a  shame.  Youth  is  for  something 
better  than  starving  aud  book-learning.  So 
the  Sister  has  had  yon  punished  again." 

*'Y€8,  Lisschen,"  answered  the  girl, 
flinging  aside  the  book  once  more.  '*  Oh, 
I  am  so  hungry,"  she  added  joyfully, 
"I  thought  yon  had  forgotten  ail  about 
my  dinner." 

'*Sit  down  and  eat,"  said  Lisschen, 
drawing  up  a  stool  and  seating  herself  on 
it.  "I  do  not  make  two  journeys  when 
one  will  do." 

The  girl  needed  no  second  biddings. 
Had  she  been  less  keen  of  appetite  she 
might  have  noticed  the  intent,'  yet  covert 
scrutiny,  of  the  old  woman's  eyes.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  some  new  light  had 
dawned  upon  them — as  if,  in  place  of  long 
familiarity,  a  startling  and  unexpected 
discovery  had  flashed. 

"Gretchen,"  she  said  at  last,  "you  have 
kept  your  own  counsel  about  the  English 
gentleman  yesterday." 

The  girl  looked  hastily  up,  her  facs 
flushing  like  a  rose.  "But,  yes,"  she  said, 
"you  told  me  to  do  so,  Lisschen." 

"True,"    nodded  the  old  vroman,   and 
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i  faint  smile  curled  the  comers  of 
ber  mouth.  "And  I  tell  you  so  still. 
There  may  be  great  good  fortnne  in  store 
for  yon,  child.  Mind,  I  say  no  more,  only 
let  those  watch,  who  think  they  can  see. 
Sister  Maria,  indeed  !  *' 

She  tossed  her  head  contemptuously. 

Gretchen  laid  down  her  spoon  and 
looked  at  her  in  astonishment 

*•  Good  fortune  for  me  !  Oh,  no, 
Usschen.  That  is  too  much  to  expect 
They  told  me  to-day  that  everything  is 
arranged.  I  am  to  enter  the  Convent  on 
my  seventeenth  birthday.  What  can  alter 
thatr' 

Again  that  odd  smile  quivered  round  the 
old  woman's  mouth. 

"  You  have  a  fair  face,"  she  said.  **  Such 
f^c^  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  a 
nun's  hood,  or  a  convent  cell  Oh,  do  not 
open  your  eyes  too  wide.  I  know  what  I 
hiow.  A  rich  and  handsome  husband 
would  suit  you  better  than  a  life  of  penance 
and  piety.  Well,  I  was  young  myself  once, 
and  well-favoured  too,  and  I  know  what  a 
lover's  tongue  promisep." 

Gretchen  had  risen  to  her  feet  now ;  her 
face  was  pale,  her  eyes  wide  and  aston- 
ished. Lisschen — surly,  cress  grained  old 
Lisschen  to  speak  like  this  —  what  had 
chanced  to  herl 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  she  asked 
breathlessly.  "  Has — has  anyone  been 
speaking  to  you." 

The  old  woman  lowered  her  voice  [and 
came  nearer. 

"I  went  down  the  Hauptatrasse  this 
morning,"  she  said  cautiously.  '*  I  met  some- 
one who  spoke  to  me  of — you.  Well,  well, 
why  should  I  not  tell  it  1  He  is  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Englishman.  His  master  is 
rich  and  great,  and  he  has  fallen  in  love 
with  you.  Your  fortune  is  made,  Gretchen, 
and  of  a  surety  it  will  suit  you  better  to  be 
loved  and  wedded  than  to  pass  your  life 
within  convent  walls.  I  said  I  would  tell 
you,  and  I  have  done  it  For  the  rest  you 
must  please  yourself.  You  look  surprised. 
I  am  only  crabbed  old  Lisschen,  who 
have  had  more  cross  words  than  kind  for 
thee !  So — but  my  heart  felt  for  thee 
all  the  same,  and  I  would  help  thee  from 
thy  cage  if  thou  hast  a  mind  to  fly  1 " 

But  Gretchen  only  stood  there  silent  for 
very  amazement  The  rich  blood  dyed 
her  cheeks;  her  pulses  beat  wildly.  She 
could  scarcely  credit  all  she  heard.  To 
leave  this  hard,  cold,  loveless  life ;  to  be 
rich,  beloved,  happy,  fre^ !  It  seemed  to 
ber  as  if  she  did  but  dream. 


The  transformation  in  Lisschen  amazed 
her  too.  She  could  not  believe  that  the 
grim  old  serving  -  woman  could  have 
softened  towards  her  so  suddenly.  Un- 
happily, for  herself  she  was  too  unsuspicious 
to  fathom  the  real  reason,  or  attribute 
sordid  or  interested  motives.  L6oa  Bari 
had  played  the  part  of  Mephistopheles 
fairly  well,  and  Lisschen  had  not  been 
proof  against  a  golden  bribe.  At  first 
she  was  astounded  at  the  bare  idea  of 
the  child  having  made  the  conquest  he 
hinted ;  but  when  its  proof  came  home  to 
ber  in  substantial  results  for  herself,  she 
thought  it  would  be  no  great  sin  to  help 
the  girl  to  fortune  and  happines?,  and 
reward  her  own  exertions  by  independence 
from  that  time. 

"It  seems  like  a  fairy-tale,'*  cried  Gretchen 
at  last  "  I  to  be  loved— married  !  Freed 
from  this  hateful  bondag(' !  Oh,  Lisschen, 
can  it  really,  really  be  true  1 " 

"It  is  quite  true,  child;  but  you  must 
be  careful,  very  careful  Sharp  e)  es  are 
upon  us,  and  to  be  discovered  means  ruiu. 
You  must  learn  your  tasks  and  submit 
yourself  as  of  old.  But  I  will  contrive  that 
you  shall  have  your  lover.  Do  not  fear 
for  that" 

"My— lover!" 

The  girls  face  grew  rosy  red  with  shy 
and  sudden  shame.  But  that  very  morning 
she  had  asked  what  a  lover  was,  and  now 
to  have  one  of  her  very  own.  It  was  in- 
credible. 

"He  can't  be — that,  Lisschen,'  she 
faltered.  •«  He  scarcely  knows  me ;  he  has 
only  seen  me  twice." 

"It  does  not  need  much  seeing  for 
love  to  come,'*  answered  the  old  woman. 
"  Oace  will  do  it,  for  the  matter  of  that  I 
Now  take  this.  'Tis  the  key  of  the  garden- 
gate  leading  into  the  woods.  Be  there  to- 
morrow by  five  o'clock,  as  you  were  to-day. 
No  one  will  miss  the  key.  I  have  always 
hal  it  Only  do  not  tarry  too  long,  for 
thy  grandfather  may  walk  in  the  garden  and 
miss  thea  Now  I  must  go,  or  they  will 
wonder.  You  aie  to  stay  in  your  room  all 
the  rest  of  the  day.  But  I  have  given  thee 
something  better  to  think  of  than  Sifter 
Maria's  homilies,  have  I  not  ? " 

But  the  girl  was  too  astounded  and  be- 
wildered to  speak.  She  only  stood  there 
with  the  sweet  colour  coming  and  going  in 
her  cheeks ;  stood  there  believing  that  she 
must  surely  dream — that  soon,  only  too 
soon,  she  would  waken  to  the  old  dreary, 
lonely  life  again. 

When  the  door  had  closed  on  Lisschen, 
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she  threw  herself  on  her  bed  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  arms.  Life — thought — 
feeling — the  whole  world  was  changed  for 
her !  The  innocence  and  ignorance  of 
childhood  seemed  to  fall  away,  and  before 
her  lay  a  golden,  dazzling  region  of  possi- 
bilities hitherto  undreamt  of.  She  had  been 
so  drilled  into  thinking  a  religious  life  her 
whole  future,  that  the  first  thrill  of  relief, 
the  promise  of  freedom,  the  hint  of  un- 
imagined  joys  lying  beyond  the  golden 
gates  of  liberty  almost  terrified  her  with 
the  gladness  and  wonder  that  they  brought 
her  heart. 

The  sunlight  faded  at  last.  The  glow 
and  fervour  of  day  lost  its  meaning  as  the 
hours  drifted  by.  She  rose  and  looked 
around  as  one  who  wakes  from  a  dream. 
"  Am  I  really  myself  t "  she  asked,  |m  she 
caught  sight  of  her  face  in  the  little  mirror, 
stanng  at  its  reflection  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing altogether  unknown. 

Then  a  smile  broke  over  her  lips. 

"It  will  soon  be  to-morrow  now,'*  she 
thought.  "  I  wonder  what  he  will  say  to 
me!" 


OHEONICLES   OP   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

ABERDEEN  AND  BANFF. 

Tn  some  way  or  other  the  citizens  of 
Aberdeen  have  earned  for  themselves  a 
character  that  is,  in  a  measure,  distinct 
and  peculiar.  They  are  cannie,  cool,  and 
dour  in  popular  estimation.  The  cauld 
kale  of  Aberdeen  is  typical  of  the  frosted 
manners  of  the  people;  the  granite  city 
is  the  abode  of  people  whose  character  is 
moulded  on  the  square  and  rigid  forms  of 
their  native  rock.  An  "  Aberdeen  sweetie," 
as  Scottish  children  well  know,  is  nothing 
more  toothsome  than  a  vigorous  crack  on 
the  head,  with  a  flip  of  the  thumb;  and 
the  same  austerity  and  rigour  shows  itself 
in  other  popular  pleasantries. 

With  these  impressions  on  his  mind,  the 
stranger  visiting  Aberdeen  will  be  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  a  somewhat  lively, 
and  certainly  handsome,  city,  whose  in- 
habitants, in  culture  and  hospitality,  are 
rather  pre-eminent  than  the  reverse,  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  Isle  of  Britain. 
Long  the  chief  seat  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Scottish  kingdom,  Aberdeen, 
although  now  far  outstripped  by  Glasgow 
in  population  and  extent,  still  can  boast 
a  strong  and  solid  prosperity. 

Aberdeen  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 


cities  in  the  kingdom,  although  it  contains 
but  few  remains  of  its  earlier  days. 
Chroniclers  mention  a  Bull  by  Pope 
Gregory  in  the  ninth  century,  which  con- 
ferred civic  rights  upon  the  settlement; 
and  there  is  an  existing  Charter  of 
William  the  Lion,  which  carries  us  back 
into  the  twelfth  century.  In  spite  of  its 
Celtic  name  Aberdeen  was,  we  may  believe, 
mainly  a  Scandinavian  settlement,  at  all 
events  as  far  as  its  shipping  population 
were  concerned,  and  carried  on  an  early 
trade  with  the  Baltic  and  with  the  sea- 
board of  Northern  Europe.  The  men  of 
Aberdeen  were  a  stout^  stubborn  race,  and 
full  of  fight,  and  although,  after  the  battle 
of  Falkirk  and  the  ruin  of  the  national 
cause,  they  were  obliged  to  admit  an 
English  garrison,  yet  they  bided  their 
time;  and  when  Robert  Bruce  appeared 
again  in  the  field  they  rose  and  mas- 
sacred their  English  garrison,  and  gave 
their  allegiance  to  the  Bruce.  Hence 
the  city  arms  bestowed  by  the  King 
in  memory  of  this  service — three  towers, 
triply  towered,  with  the  motto  "Bon 
Accord,"  which  was  the  watchword  of  the 
citizens.  Thirty  years  later,  Edward  the 
Third  of  England  ravaged  the  Earldom  of 
Mar,  and  burnt  Aberdeen  to  the  ground. 
The  town  was  soon  rebuilt  upon  the  same 
site,  and  thus  became  known  as  New 
Aberdeen. 

New  Aberdeen  was  chiefly  built  of 
wood,  but  was  enclosed  within  walls  and 
towers  of  strength,  which  were  patrolled 
night  and  day  by  the  burgher  guard.  Here 
money  was  coined  at  the  Royal  mint,  and 
the  King  often  lodged  and  held  his  Boyal 
Court  within  the  walls.     , 

It  was  when  the  young  Prince  James 
the  First  of  Scotland  was  a  prisoner  in 
England,  and  the  crown  of  Scotland  seemed 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  first  bold  man 
who  dared  to  grasp  it,  that  Donald,  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  and  lord  also  of  great  terri- 
tories among  the  Western  Highlands,  who 
claimed  all  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
monarch,  left  his  wilds,  at  the  head  of  a 
fine  force  of  ten  thousand  brave  High- 
landers, and,  descending  the  valley  of  the 
Dee,  arrived  within  ten  miles  of  Aberdeen 
at  a  place  called  Hailaw.  The  Earl  of 
Mar  had  gathered  together  an  array  of 
Lowland  gentlemen-— of  the  Lowland  i§  or  the 
north,  that  is — from  the  plains  of  Moray, 
and  Buchan,  and  Strathmore.  For  once 
all  these  Lowland  chiefs  were  in  accord, 
since  the  success  of  the  Highlanders  in- 
volved ruin  and  exile  to  the  Sassenach. 
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This  was  the  last  chance  of  the  Gael  in 
Scotland,  and  the  sncoess  of  the  day  wonld 
liaye  left  him  master  of  all  the  North  of 
Scotlandi  even  as  far  as  the  ancient  Roman 
rampart,  that  crossed  the  isthmus  between 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  The  men  of 
Aberdeen,  too,  mastered  in  strength  under 
their  Provost,  Sir  Robert  Davidson,  and 
marched  forth  to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

The  Highlanders  attacked  with  their 
Qsoal  desperate  courage ;  but  the  phalanx  of 
the  Scottush  Lairds  and  their  tenants,  a  pha- 
lanx of  long  spears  such  as  had  broken  the 
EngUsh  chivalry  at  Bannockbum,  held  to- 
geti^r  even  against  the  fierce  Highland 
rash.  But  the  Lowlanders  lost  heavily, 
more  than  five  hundred  brave  gentlemen 
bit  the  dust,  and  the  Provost  of  Aberdeen 
died  at  the  head  of  his  townsfolk.  The 
Highlanders,  however,  lost  twice  as  many 
men,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  the  plunder 
of  Aberdeen,  to  which  they  had  been  look- 
ing forward  as  the  crowning  mercy  of  the 
campaign,  retreated  sullenly  and  unmo- 
lest^  to  their  hilLi.  We  may  imagine 
Uiat  the  Provost  had  a  fine  funeral  in  the 
old  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  his  tomb 
is  still  to  be  seen ;  but  the  citizens  were  of 
opinion  that  their  Provost  was  too  im- 
portant a  personage  to  be  wasted  on  a 
fight,  however  glorious,  and  resolved  that 
henceforth  no  Provost  should  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction  in  his  official 
capacity. 

The  battle  was  fought  in  I41I,  and  half 
a  century  afterwards  we  find  the  citizens 
entering  into  a  bond  of  manrent  with  their 
powerful  neighbour  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
chief  of  all  the  Gordons.  The  Earl  was 
to  fight  for  the  city  if  there  were  any 
occasion.  On  the  other  hand,  a  contingent 
of  the  townsfolk  were  to  join  his  forces 
when  he  was  on  the  war  path,  always 
saving  their  allegiance  to  the  King. 

Bat  it  was  found  that  the  Earl  was  more 
in  the  way  of  getting  into  hot  water  than 
the  city,  and  when  he  called  for  his  Aber- 
donian  contingent  some  excuse  was  sure  to 
be  ready  for  not  supplying  it ;  and  so  the 
arrangement  led  rather  to  heart-burning 
and  bickering  than  concord. 

Aheady  in  1450  the  town  was  provided 
with  a  public  clock,  which  shows  how  the 
citizens  were  abreast,  if  not  ahead,  of  their 
times.  And  when,  after  Sauchiebum  fight, 
and  the  death  of  James  the  Third,  Lord 
Torbes  and  others  tried  to  raise  the  city, 
and  make  it  pronounce  against  the  faction 
vho  had  the  young  King  in  tffttody,  the 
madstrates  of  the  citv  were  too  cautious 


to  embroil  their  city  in  the  affair.  Nor  had 
they  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  yonng 
King,  who  assisted  their  Bishop,  Elphin- 
stone,  in  the  foundation  of  an  ecclesiastical 
college  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Old 
Aberdeen,  as  it  came  to  be  called — the 
Papal  Ball  for  which  was  issued  in  1494. 

In  1497,  during  the  short  war  waged 
with  England  in  support  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  the  Aberdonians  built  a  block- 
house to  defend  their  haven  from  the 
attack  of  English  ships ;  but  the  English 
did  not  come  to  test  the  strength  of  their 
defences.  After  Flodden,  too,  when  the 
whole  land  was  filled  with  dismay,  the 
citizens  established  a  watch  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  at  the  bell-house,  to  raise 
a  fire,  as  a  signal  to  arm  and  muster,  at  the 
first  sight  of  a  hostile  sail  But  again  the 
English  fleet  failed  to  enter  an  appearance, 
and  Aberdeen  suffered  nothing  but  the 
grief  and  dismay  which  she  shared  with 
the  whole  kingdom.  Perhaps  Aberdeen, 
however,  might  be  specially  moved  at 
the  fate  of  the  gallant  King  James,  for 
not  only  was  he  the  benefactor  of  the 
neighbouring  college,  but  he  had  visited 
the  town  more  than  once  riding  with  a 
solitary  attendant,  on  the  way  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Duthac,  in  Boss,  a  favourite 
resort  of  his  in  the  feverish  remorse  that 
troubled  hiuL 

That  sixteenth  century  was  a  che- 
quered and  troubled  time  for  the  city  alto- 
gether. With  news  of  disasters  and 
rumours  of  invasion,  came  the  plague  in 
1514,  and  then  in  the  disorders  of  the 
King's  minority,  the  city  was  suddenly 
entered  by  Seatons  and  Leslies,  on  some 
offence  given  or  taken,  who  slaughtered 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  These  at  last 
mustered  in  such  strength  as  to  drive  away 
their  assailants.  In  1546  pestilence  was 
once  more  raging  in  the  city,  and  the 
plague-stricken  were  carried  outside  the 
walls  to  the  links,  and  there  placed  in 
tents— an  excellent  sanitary  arrangement 
which  seems  to  have  saved  the  city  from 
depopulation.  Again  in  1562  came  a 
visitation  from  the  Eojal  army  —  or 
Murray's  army  as  it  might  be  called, 
although  the  young  Queen  rode  at  the 
head  of  it.  That  army  had  come  against 
the  Gordons,  with  whom  the  Aberdonians 
had  long  lived  in  a  kind  of  jealous  friend- 
ship. It  seemed  doubtful  whether  the 
Gtordons  would  not  have  the  best  of 
the  campaign,  and  the  Qaeen  was  re- 
ceived with  doubtful  loyalty,  so  great 
was  the  awe  insnired  bv  the  chief  of  the 
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Gordons.  But  when  the  Royal  army  came 
back  yjcborioas  with  the  news  that 
Hantly  was  slain  and  his  men  dispersed, 
the  people  threw  up  their  caps  and 
shouted  for  the  Queen — and  shouted  as 
loudly  when  young  Sir  John  Gordon  was 
beheaded,  three  days  after  the  battle. 

Before  the  century  was  ended,  however, 
the  Gordons  were  on  their  feet  again,  and 
in  1594,  when  the  townsfolk  had  taken 
prisoners  three  Romish  priests  who  were 
passing  through  the  city  in  disguise,  the 
Lords  Huntly,  Errol,  and  Angus  rescued 
the  prisoners  from  the  Tolbooth,  and 
threatened  to  return  and  visit  the  town 
with  fire  and  sword — a  threat  that  would 
most  likely  have  been  punctiliously  carried 
out,  had  not  the  King  roused  the  country 
against  the  insurgent  Lords,  and  starved 
them  into  submission. 

Last  plague  of  all  in  this  strange 
eventful  century  was  a  plague  of  witches, 
always  plentiful  in  this  old  country  of  the 
Picts,  whose  descendants  took  naturally 
to  the  black  art  In  1596-97  no  fewer 
than  twenty-two  witches  were  burnt  on  the 
Castle  Hill,  and  still  the  cruel  maw  of 
popular  superstition  was  unsated. 

In  the  great  religious  disputes  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century,  between  Pielacy  and  Prcs- 
byterianism,  the  city  of  Aberdeen  was  long 
the  stronghold  of  the  former  party.  The 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  with  two  richly- 
endowed  colleges — fortheMarescbalGollege 
of  Aberdeen  had  been  founded  AD.  1593, 
by  George  Keith,  Earl  Mareschal — Aber- 
deen found  its  sympathy  strongly  engaged 
for  Episcopacy.  When  other  cities  joined 
the  Covenant,  Aberdeen  stood  up  for 
King  and  Church,  and,  for  so  doing,  was 
attacked,  in  1639,  by  Leslie  and  Lord 
Montrose. 

And  then,  by  a  curious  countermarch  of 
affairs,  Aberdeen,  as  time  went  on,  turned 
towards  the  Covenant,  while  Montrose  had 
been  brought^  round  the  other  way  by  the 
personal  influence  of  King  Charles.  And, 
in  1645,  Montrose  again  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  summoned  it  to 
surrender,  this  time  to  the  King's  force?. 
By  some  treachery  or  misadventure  the 
messenger,  who  had  borne  the  summons  to 
surrender,  was  murdered  on  his  way  back 
to  Montrose's  camp,  and  the  General,  in 
fieice  rage  and  indignation,  forthwith  at- 
tacked a  force  of  the  citizens  who  had 
mustered  outside  the  city  walls,  and  drove 
them  headlong  into  the  town,  and,  stormiDg 
in  after  them,  gave  the  city  to  pillage,  and 
put  many  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 


All  this  was  the  more  grievous,  in  that 
the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  had  little  zeal  for 
the  cause  in  which  they  suffered,  while 
the  rough  Highlanders  and  the  wild  Irishry 
plundered,  burnt,  and  slaughtered  without 
making  invidious  distinctions  as  to  sect  or 
party. 

In  the  second  year  after  the  sack  of 
Aberdeen  came  the  plague  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  spoiler,  and  the  old  city  was 
reduced  to  a  woful  state.  Yet  the  place 
soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  war  and 
pestilence,  retaining  always  its  attachment 
to  Episcopacy  and  the  Stuarts.  Thus,  ia 
1715,  the  Pretender  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Scotland  before  the  Town  House  of  Aber- 
deen, and,  when  he  presently  landed  at 
Peterhead  and  passed  through  Aberdeen, 
the  magistrates  were  friendly,  although 
fearful,  and  a  thousand  pounds  were  levied 
among  the  citizens,  without  much  difficulty, 
for  the  support  of  the  Stuart  cause. 

The  revival  of  prosperity  was  aided  by  a 
considerable  developement  of  trade  with 
the  rising  colonies  of  North  America,  and 
a  scarcely  legitimate  traffic  sprang  up  with 
the  loyal  Cavaliers  of  Virginia,  in  the  supply 
of  labour  for  the  plantations.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  was  poor  and  barren,  and 
yet  populous ;  children  were  many  and  hard 
to  keep ;  and  the  merchants  in  human  flesh 
oflered  a  free  passage  to  the  New  World  for 
boys  and  youths  whose  parents  would  sign 
a  contract  indenture.  In  many  cases  such 
legal  formalities  would  be  diBpensed  with, 
and  it  was  said  that  likely  youths  ran  a 
chance  of  being  kidnapped  on  the  very 
quays  of  Aberdeen  and  smuggled  off  to 
Virginia.  Such,  at  all  events,  was  the 
story  of  one  Peter  Williamson,  who  found 
his  way  back  to  Aberdeen,  and  published 
a  pamphlet,  about  the  year  1758,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  narrative  of  French  and 
Indian  cruelty,  but  which  contained  severe 
reflections  on  the  mex chants  and  magis- 
trates of  Aberdeen, 

According  to  Peter's  account,  apart  from 
the  original  kidnapping,  his  lot  had  noo 
been  a  hard  one.  He  was  landed  at  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  shipload  of  other  young 
people,  who  were  sold  at  about  sixteen 
pounds  a  head.  He  was  purchased  by  a 
brother  Scot,  who  treated  him  kindly,  and, 
dying,  left  him  a  substantial  legacy.  Peter 
married  a  young  woman  of  property,  and 
his  subsequent  misfortunes  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  French  and  Indians,  or,  per- 
happ,  to  his  own  want  of  prudence.  Bat 
anyhow,  Peter's  story  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  Abtrdetn.     The  ma;»istrates  and 
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chief  merchants  were  highly  indignant 
Peter  was  fined,  expelled  the  city,  and  his 
psmphlet  was  pabliciy  burnt  by  the  common 
Jtaogmaa  The  good  folks  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  however,  took  up  Peter's  cause, 
and,  as  Williamson  was  at  last  awarded  a 
nibstantial  indemnity,  it  seems  probable 
tbat  there  was  a  conaiderable  basis  of  truth 
Jb  his  revelations. 

While  Aberdeen  took  no  direct  part  in 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  yet  stirring  scenes 
were  enacted  in  its  streets,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  inhabitants  were  strongly  for 
Prince  Charlie.  In  '45,  General  Cope,  the 
Johnnie  Cope  of  ballad  fame,  after  his 
faUle  march  to  Inverness  in  search  of  the 
Prmce,  hastily  embarked  his  troops  at 
Abodeen  and  sailed  away  to  the  scene  of 
his  defeat  at  Prestonpans.  Soon  after. 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon  took  possession  of  the 
city  on  behalf  of  the  Prince.  The  Laird 
of  Macleod,  who  had  declared  for  King 
George,  advanced  with  his  people  to  drive 
the  rebels  out,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Gordons  at  Inverurie.  February,  1746, 
taw  the  redcoats  marching  over  the 
Bridge  of  Dee  with  Cumberland  at  their 
head,  and  then  came  the  news  of  Cul- 
loden,  when  a  general  illumiuation  was 
ordered  in  honour  of  the  glorious  victory. 
Bat  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  were  dork 
vbat  night ;  a  few  candles  here  and  there 
only  served  to  increase  the  general  gloom  ; 
and  the  soldiery,  incensed  at  the  aspect  of 
things,  took  to  smashing  people's  windows 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  loyalty  of  the  city. 

Perhaps  the  Jacobite  feeling  lasted 
longer  in  Aberdeen  than  in  any  other  town 
in  Scotland.  Even  as  late  as  1803,  when 
the  Boss  and  Cromarty  Regimenc  were 
quartered  in  the  town,  and  King  George's 
birthday  was  celebrated  by  a  banquet  in 
the  town  house,  a  town's  mob  congregated 
about  the  scene  in  anything  but  a  loyal 
temper.  When  the  officers  reeled  down 
the  steps,  having  dronk  the  King's  health 
with  more  aeal  than  prudence,  they  were 
set  upon  and  pelted  by  all  the  boys  of  the 
towD.  The  regiment  was  turned  out  to 
avenge  the  insult  to  the  Crown  and  its 
officers ;  a  volley  was  fired  upon  the  crowd, 
and  many  were  killed  and  wounded.  For 
this  several  officers  were  put  upon  their 
tria^,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  any  were 
punished. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  lived  on  a  flat  in  one  of  the 
houses  in  Broad  Street^  a  certain  Mrs. 
Byron,  who  had  once  been  Catherine 
Gordon  of   Gisht.  with  her   little    son. 


handsome  but  slightly  lame,  who  should 
by  rights  have  been  heir  to  the  ancient 
lordship  of  Gight 

O  whare  are  ye  gaein^,  bonny  Miss  Gordon, 
O  wbare  are  ye  gaeing  nae  bonny  and  braw  ? 

Ye've  married  wi  Johnny  Byron 
To  squander  the  landb  u'  Gi^ht  awa  1 

Poor  Mrs.  Byron  had  not  even  the  small 
satisfaction  of  helpins;  to  spend  her  own 
money ;  her  gallant  Captain  had  done  that 
in  advance,  and  the  lands  that  had  been 
in  her  family  for  more  than  four  centuries, 
were  sold  to  pay  the  debts  her  husband 
had  contracted  before  his  marriage.  A 
bare  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  were 
all  the  poor  woman  had  to  subsist  upon, 
and  with  which  to  educate  her  boy.  The 
poet  Lord  Byron  has  himself  given  us 
some  account  of  his  early  days  in  Aber- 
deen, and  the  old  bridge  o'  Balgownie  still 
remains  to  await  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy that  impressed  the  imagination  of 
young  Byron : 

Brig  o*  Balgownie,  black's  your  wa' ; 
Wi'  a  wife's  ae  son,  and  a  inare's  ae  foal 
Down  ye  shall  fa'. 

Master  Byron  himself  was  ^'  a  wife's  ae 
son ; ''  but  he  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
horse,  unless,  perhaps,  a  wooden  one  upon 
wheels.  Bat  later  on,  the  young  Earl  of 
Aberdeen^  the  new  owner  of  Gight,  was 
also  an  ''ae  son,''  and  rode '' a  mare's  ae 
foal";  so  that  always  when  he  had  occasion 
to  cross  the  brig  he  took  the  precaution  to 
dismount  and  have  his  horse  led  after  him, 
lest  haply  ancient  prophecy  should  be  vin- 
dicated in  his  person. 

The  old  tower  of  Gight  is  now  a  ruin, 
but  wa<t  inhabited  up  t)  the  time  of  its  sale 
in  1787.  It  lies  in  the  parish  of  Fyvie, 
North  Aberdeen.  The  bog  o'  Gight  is  a 
familiar  name  in  the  annals  of  the  family  of 
Gordon,  and,  as  this  powerful  race  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  Aberdeen  and  Banff, 
as  well  as  the  adjoining  province  of  Moray, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short  account  of  its 
history. 

The  Gordons  were  originally  a  Border 
family,  and  were  settled  in  S^^rathbj^ie  by 
Robert  Bruce,  on  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
former  Lord  of  Strathbogie,  who  had  been 
a  partisan  of  the  English  faction,  one  of 
those  disinherited  Lords  who  cjime  back 
presently  with  El  ward  Balliol  to  reclaim 
their  belonging?.  The  particular  Strath- 
bogie  known  in  England  as  David  Has- 
tings, who  drove  the  Gordons  from  their 
seat,  was  presently  disposed  of  in  the  forest 
of  Braemar,  where  Lindsays  and  Douglases, 
and  nerhaos  a  Gordon  or>two.  set  noon 
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him  unawares  and  slew  him.  From  this 
time  the  Grordons  increased  and  flooriahed, 
till  the  elder  branch  came  to  an  untimely 
end  with  young  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Homildon,  fight- 
ing against  Hotspur  and  the  Percys,  leaving 
only  a  young  daughter  as  lawful  issue.  Sir 
Adam's  heiress  married  Alexander  Seaton, 
who  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Gtordoo, 
and  thus  the  chief  line  is  known  as  that  of 
the  Seaton-Gordons,  or  sometimes  as  the 
Bowl  o'  Meal  Gtordons.  This  last  epithet  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Gk>rdon8,  living 
among  the  broken  clans  of  the  Highland 
border,  strove  to  attach  them  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  family  interests  by  inducing 
these  scattered  families  —  Macintoshes, 
Macpharlanes,  and  the  like — to  adopt  the 
name  of  Gtordon,  the  fee  for  such  a  change 
of  name  being  the  proverbial  bowl  of  meal. 
Thus,  although  the  Grordons  were  never  a 
real  Highland  dan,  yet  they  assumed  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  such,  and  pursued 
their  feuds  and  forays  in  the  same  zealous 
manner  and  with  the  same  clannish  spirit. 
There  were  other  Goidons,  earlier  oflf- 
shoots  from  the  family  stem,  and  these 
were  known  as  the  "  ancient  Gordons,*'  or 
otherwise,  '*  the  Jock  and  Tam  Gordons," 
from  two  popular  heroes : 

Jock  and  Tam*s  gane  o'er  the  eea, ' 
Joy  be  in  their  coropanie. 

The  line  of  Seaton-Grordons  soon  rose 
to  distinction,  in  the  person  of  Eliza- 
beth Gordon's  eldest  son,  Alexsnder,  who 
was  created  Earl  of  Huntly ;  the  same  who 
stuck  so  manfully  to  the  King's  side  in 
the  Douglas  wars,  and  defeated  Earl  Bear- 
die  in  the  land  of  the  Lindsays.  This 
Gordon  greatly  increased  the  family  pos- 
sessions by  marrying  successively  two  heir- 
esses, the  last  of  ^hom  brought  the  Bog  o' 
Gight  as  part  of  her  tocher.  Alexander 'd 
son,  George,  succeeded  him,  and  founded 
Gordon  Castle,  near  Fochabers,  Banffshire. 
George's  third  son  was  William  of  Gight, 
the  ancestor  of  Lord  Byron.  Several  gene- 
rations passed  away,  and  then  the  power 
of  the  Earls  Huntly  grew  formidable  under 
George  the  Ambitious,  who  spread  himself 
everywhere,  especially  over  the  fertile 
plain  of  Moray.  The  Gordons  were  warm 
in  the  old  faith,  and  the  men  of  Moray  were 
as  zealous  for  the  new ;  and  thus  arose  the 
old  saying : 

The  gule,  the  Gordon,  and  the  Ijoodie  craw, 
Are  the  three  worst  things  that  Moray  ever  saw. 

When  Queen  Mary  determined  on  leav- 
ing France  to  come  and  reign  in  Scotland, 
it  is  said  that  Lord  Huntly  offered  to 


receive  the  Queen  at  Aberdeen,  and 
accompany  her  at  the  head  of  twenty 
tiionsand  men,  to  reinstate  the  Bomish 
Church,  and  put  matters  generally  upon  a 
proper  footing.  But  Mary  declined  the 
offer,  and  was  probably  warned  by  her 
relatives  the  Gkiises,  that  a  noble  so  power- 
ful should  be  extinguished  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  Anyhow,  the  Queen  at 
once  outraged  the  Gordons  by  bestowing 
the  Earldom  of  Moray  upon  her  brother — 
with  tJie  bar  sinister — James  Stuart,  th» 
Segent  Murray  of  after  days,  and  she  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  to 
install  the  new  Earl  in  his  possessions. 

Lord  Huntly,  after  some  hesitation, 
took  up  arms,  and  met  the  Boyal  troops 
with  a  superior  force  at  a  place  called 
Corriohee.  But  victory  fell  to  the  skilful 
dispositions  of  the  new  Earl  of  Moray, 
and  in  the  rout  that  followed,  the  stout 
and  burly  Huntly  was  trampled  down 
and  smoUiered  in  his  armour,  while  his 
son  was  taken  prisoner  and  presently 
decapitated. 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  the  Gor- 
dons till  the  Umeof  stout  Huntly's  grandson 
George,  who  distinguished  himselt  by  kill- 
ing the  young  Earl  of  Moray  at  Dunbrissel 
in  1692.  Two  years  later  Argyle,  who  had 
a  commission  from  the  King  to  seize  Lord 
Huntly,  led  his  Highlanders  against  the 
Gordons.  But  Lord  Huntly  beat  the 
Campbells  soundly  at  Glenlivat,  and  hav- 
ing broken  the  King's  peace  and  defied 
his  authority  on  every  possible  occasion, 
he  was  received  into  favour  at  Court, 
made  a  Marquis  in  1599,  and  died  in  1636, 
full  of  years  and  honours.  The  second 
Marquis  fell  upon  evil  times  in  the  civil 
wars.  The  G<>rdons  were  mistrusted  by 
Charles,  who  had  deprived  their  chief  of 
his  two  hereditary  shrievalties,  and  thus 
the  Marquis  had  supported  the  Koyal  cause 
in  but  a  lukewarm  manner.  But  he  lost 
his  head  all  the  same,  when  Montrose 
was  executed,  and  then  Argyle,  the  here- 
ditary enemy  of  the  clan,  took  possession 
of  Gordon  Castle. 

The  House  of  Gordon  now  seemed 
humbled  to  the  dust  Argyle  held  claims 
on  the  Grordon  estates  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  of  marks — Scots  be  it  understood 
— and  there  seemed  to  be  little  chance  of 
ever  loosening  the  hold  of  the  Campbell  on 
the  family  possessions.  But  Ar^yle's  for- 
feiture in  1661,  saved  the  Gordons  from 
ruin.  King  Charles  cancelled  the  whole 
debt,  and  the  Gordons  were  in  better 
plight  than  ever.     Thp-Marquis  was  made 
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Dake  in  1684,  and  there  was  nothing 
more  to  fear  in  the  way  of  attainder  or 
foifMtara  The  last  of  the  Dokes  of 
Gordon  died  in  1836,  and  since  then  the 
tiile  has  been  borne  by  the  Duke  of 
Bidimond  as  an  appendage  to  his  original 
&k,  inheriting  that  and  the  more  sub- 
itantial  Castle  Gordon  through  a  female 
aneertor.  The  chief  of  the  House  of 
Gordon,  however,  is  the  present  Marquis 
of  Hontly,  who  springs  from  an  earlier 
ofiet. 

While  the  lowlands  of  Aberdeen  are,  for 
the  most  part,  cheerless  and  gloomy,  with 
only  UeiJc  moors  and  dismal  mosses  to 
diyersify  the  face  of  the  country,  by  fol- 
lowiog  the  valley  of  the  Dee  towards  the 
H^hlands,  we  come  to  sweet  and  varied 
scenes  of  mountab,  loch,  and  river.  Here 
in  a  rich  level,  within  a  beautiful  sweep  of 
the  river  Dee,  stands  the  Boyal  Castle  of 
Balmoral,  whose  tower,  a  hundred  feet 
high,  commands  an  extensive  range  of 
wild  pictoresqueness,  and  of  luxuriant 
besuty  and  ciutivation,  in  the  very  lap  of 
the  stem  mountains. 

The  district  is  known  as  Braemar,  where, 
in  former  days,  popular  legends  were  all  of 
the  Farquharsons,  who  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
leeluded  vale.  According  to  tradition,  the 
founder  of  the  family  was  a  gipsy  kind  of 
body,  who  gained  the  good  wfll  of  the 
daoghter  and  heiress  of  the  ruling  Laird. 
The  first  of  note  of  this  family  is  Finla,  who 
teems  to  be  partly  a  historicsd  character,  as 
he  is  reported  to  have  beenkilledatthebattle 
of  Pinkie.  But  the  manner  in  which  he 
cleared  the  Glen  of  Aberaider  bears  traces, 
we  may  hope,  of  a  mythic  manner  of 
treatment.  There  were,  it  seems,  far  too 
many  small  landowners  in  Aberaider, 
troublesome  people,  who  looked  upon  Finla 
with  distrust,  distrust  that  was  not  alto- 
gether unfounded.  For  Finla  had  been 
recently  appointed  bailiff  of  the  district 
by  the  Earl  of  Mar ;  and  one  of  the  first 
exercises  of  his  power  was  to  summon  all 
hit  neighbours  of  Aberaider  to  attend  his 
court.  Nineteen  small  Lairds  obeyed  the 
smnmons,  and  were  introduced  one  by  one 
into  the  district  Court,  which  was  held  at 
one  end  of  a  large  bam.  Finla  sat  as 
judge,  his  henchmen  were  the  officers  of 
the  Court.  Each  Laird,  as  he  entered,  was 
indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the  hangman 
was  in  waiting  to  trice  him  neatly  up,  with 
one  of  the  rafters  of  the  bam  for  a  gallows 
tree.  The  last  of  the  nineteen  Lairds, 
however,  becoming  suspicious  when  he  saw 


so  many  of  his  friends  enter  the  Court,  not 
one  of  whom  retumed,  made  tracks  in  an 
opposite  direction  and  escaped. 

Naturally  enough,  there  were  complaints 
of  the  way  in  which  justice  was  administered 
in  Braemar.  The  fairness  of  the  trial,  indeed, 
could  not  be  questioned,  to  do  that  would 
have  been  contempt  of  Court ;  but  the  legal 
point  was  raised,  that  the  Court  had  not 
been  held  openly,  as  is  the  essence  of  a 
Court  of  Justice,  but  in  a  closed  building. 
To  this  it  was  triumphantly  answered, 
"that  the  Court-house  had  more  windows 
than  days  in  the  year,"  the  bam^  having 
been  a  wattled  constraction,  with  any 
number  of  openings  to  the  light  of  day. 

A  more  terrible,  and,  probably,  a  tmer 
story  is  that  told  by  Walter  Scott,  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  Gordons,  when  the  Far- 
quh^ons  were  hemmed  in  and  massacred, 
and  only  the  chOdren  of  tender  years 
spared  from  the  slaughter.  These  were 
taken  to  Castle  Gordon,  and  fed  like  pigs 
from  a  trough,  till  the  Laird  of  Grant 
took  compassion  on  them,  and  had  them 
distributed  among  his  clan  for  decent 
bringing  up. 

The  vale  of  the  Don  will  also  lead  us 
to  the  wild  scenes  of  the  Highlands,  and 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  river,  command* 
ing  one  of  the  passes,  stands  Kildrammie 
Castle,  once  the  refuge  of  the  wife  of 
Eobert  Brace,  his  youngest  brother,  Nigel, 
and  the  Countess  of  Buchan.  How  the 
Castle  was  taken,  Nigel  put  to  death, 
and  the  Countess  of  Buchan  imprisoned 
in  a  cage  in  Berwick  Castle,  is  familiar  to 
all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  days 
of  Brace.  At  a  later  period  Kildrammie 
was  held  by  the  sister  of  Brace,  against 
Edward  BaUiol  and  the  disinherited  Lords. 

A  railway  now  runs  through  Strathbogie, 
and  by  its  means  we  may  soon  reach  Banfi*, 
a  well  situated  coast-town,  with  the  modem 
village  of  Macduff  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river. 

,    A  vertuous  people  doth  inhabit  thee, 

And  this,  O  Baiiff  1  thy  greatest  praise  must  be. 

But  Banff  has  attractions  more  appre- 
ciated by  connoisseurs  in  the  pleasantness 
of  its  surroundings,  and  the  shaded  privacy 
of  the  charming  grounds  of  Duffhouse. 

There  was  plundering  done  at  Banff  in 
1644,  when  the  Laird  of  Gight,  and  others, 
with  forty  musqueteers,  all  brave  gentle- 
men, went  down  to  Banff  and  seized  all 
the  town's  magazine  of  arms,  buff  coats, 
pikes,  swords,  carabines,  pistols,  <^  yea,  and 
money  also,"  the  taxes  of  the  town,  that 
is,  which  the  Laird  of  Gight  ventured  to 
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borrow  for  his  necessities.  For  this,  Sir 
Greorge  of  GIght  was  tried  before  the  Par- 
liament at  Edinburgh,  and  it  might  have 
gone  hard  with  him,  bat  the  Session  wa 
prorogued,  and  he  escaped  scot  free. 

Then,  when  Cumberland  marched  through 
the  town  on  his  way  to  Culloden,  the 
troops  crossing  the  river  in  boats,  it  is  told 
how  an  old  man  of  the  town  was  caught 
with  a  notched  stick  in  his  hand,  on  wmch 
it  was  suspected  he  was  marking  the  num- 
ber of  boats  that  crossed  the  river,  and  for 
this  he  was  forthwith  hanged  as  a  spy. 

In  1759,  French  Thurot  appeared  on 
the  coast  with  his  squadron,  threatening  a 
landing,  perhaps  in  concert  with  disafifected 
Jacobites  along  the  shore.  But  a  storm 
dispersed  the  ships,  and  Banff  set  to  work 
to  build  and  man  a  battery,  so  that 
foreigners  might  not  flout  it  again  with 
impunity.  But  the  guns  were  tt^en  away 
in  the  long  peace,  and  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
and  Banff  is  once  more  defenceless. 


GOING. 

Moving  about  the  quiet  ways, 

Sitting  beside  the  hearth, 
Joiuiog  as  best  she  can  and  may 

In  the  careless  household  mirth  ; 

Yet  always  through  the  haunted  night, 

As  through  the  restless  day, 
Feeling— another  hour  is  passed, 

Of  the  time  that  flies  away. 

The  last  frail  strand  of  the  cable 

Is  paiiiing,  slow  and  sure, 
That  never  again  to  the  harbour  side 

My  bonny  boat  will  moor. 

My  bonny  boat,  that  may  come  again, 

God  temper  the  wave  and  wind  ! 
To  gladden  sad  eyes  and  yearning  hearts, 

That  now  are  left  behind ; 

]VIay  come  again,  but  not  to  lie 

Safe  by  the  old  home  shore ; 
The  anchor  of  youth  is  almost  weighed, 

They  will  cast  it  never  more. 

And  it's  oh,  and  it's  oh,  for  the  sinking  dread, 

It's  oh  for  the  climbing  sorrow, 
As  ever  the  cruel,  creeping  night 

Brings  on  the  weary  morrow  I 

Love  that  is  true  must  hush  itself, 

Nor  pain  by  its  useless  cry. 
For  the  young  must  go,  and  the  old  must  bear, 

And  time  goes  by,  goes  by. 


THE  CANNINGS. 

Who  knows  Saint  Mary  Redcliffe  1  It 
is  a  "perpendicular,"  ie.,  fifteenth-century 
chur^ih,  all  built  at  the  same  time,  almost 
as  big  as  a  small  cathedral  If  you  are 
forced  to  choose  between  seeing  it  and 
Bristol  Cathedral,  I  would  say,  "give 
up  the  latter."    Even  if  you  do  not  leave 


the  railway,  yon  can  hardly  help  noticing 
its  fine  tower,  and  spire,  and  splendid 
porch;  for,  true  to  its  name,  it  stands 
well  above  the  smoke  and  dust  which  hide 
the  lower  levels  of  what  was  once  the 
second  city  in  England.  Its  founder  was 
a  friend  of  Edward  the  Fourth ;  at  least 
he  had  the  honour  of  entertainbg  that 
Kbg  and  lending  him  money.  And  thus, 
like  80  many  of  our  best  churches,  it  dates 
fiom  the  Wars  of  the  Boses. 

That  must  have  been  a  strange  time. 
The  nobles  kept  flying  at  each  other's 
throats  till,  like  the  famous  KUkenny  cats, 
they  had  well-nigh  annihilated  one  another, 
leaving  free  scope  for  Tudor  tyranny,  which 
was  able  to  set  the  poor  remnants  of  the 
aristocracy   at   defiance;    but   the    lower 
strata  of  society  seem  hardly  to  have  been 
more  stirred  than  was  the  French  bour- 
geoisie by  the  similar  but  less  desperate 
War  of  the  Fronde.    The  fact  is,  England 
had  for  some  time  been  rapidly  getting 
rich.    The  long  ("hundred  years")  war 
had  beaten  down  French  competition ;  it 
was,  to  a  i^reat  extent,  a  trade  war,  in  which 
we  had  Van  Arteveldts  and  other  Flemiah 
trading  folk  on  our  side.   Our  wool-staplers 
had  made  money;  and  how  better  could 
they  spend  it  than  for  the  good  of  their 
souls)     A  wealthy  tradesman    did    not 
usually  found  or  add  to  a  monastery,  as 
the    nobles  of  two  and  three  centuries 
before  had  been  so  fond  of  doing.     The 
friars  had  made  the  monks  unpopular ; 
though,    in    fact,    few    monasteries — ex- 
cept those  which,  like  Walsingham,  and 
Canterbury,  and    Beverley,   had    famous 
relics — were  ever  really  popular.   The  poor 
liked  them  because  they  were  fed  at  their 
doors ;  but  burgesses  and  franklins  looked 
on  them  as,  for  the  most  part,  country  clubs 
for  the  aristocracy,  where  men  of  gentle 
birth  put  up  as  they  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  and  where,  when  they  died,  they 
were  prayed  for  quite  apart  from  'Hhe 
mob"  and  their  mass-priests.     A  trades- 
man, therefore,   rebuilt    or    restored   his 
church,  taking  care,  of  course,  to  secure 
for  himself  a  sufficient  number  of  masses, 
but  also  showing  herein  a  certain  amount  of 
public  spirit     Hence,  dl  through  all  East 
Anglia,  from  Lavenham  and  Woolpit  In 
Suffolk  to  the  Norfolk  "  marshland,''  you 
find  churches  of  thi^^  date,  the  names  of  the 
wool-staplers  who  built  or  '^restored"  them 
being  not  seldom  preserved.    The  same  in 
Somerset,  a  land  of  wool-stapling  and  of 
splendid  "perpendicular"  towers;  and  again 
in  "  the  Devizes,"  wh^re  he  heavy  "  per- 
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pendicolar "  roofs  are  laid  on  Norman 
o(Nrbel8.  The  feeling  went  on  quite  late ; 
thit  litUe  gem  of  fan-tracery,  tbe  Chapel 
of  the  Eed  Moont^  at  Lynn,  was  not  built 
till  1485. 

In  Bristol,  not  far  from  what  used  to  be 
A  street  of  quaint  old  house-fronts,  Narrow 
Wine  Street^  there  used  to  be  an  old  book 
8h(^  the  plain  brick  front  of  which  did  not 
prepare  you  for  the  fine  louvre-lighted  hall 
which  was  behind.  I  believe  the  outside 
has  long  ago  been  made  to  match  the 
iuide,  mi  the  whole  labelled  "  Canynge's 
House."  And  Ganynge  it  was  who  in  one 
of  his  mayoralties  built  St  Mary  Redcliffe. 
Ho  got  all  his  stone  from  Durdham  Down ; 
and  in  the  church  you  may  see  a  huge  bone 
said  to  belong  to  the  colossal  cow  which 
(as  if  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  tenth 
century  had  been  transplanted  into  the 
fifteenth)  gave  milk  enough  for  all  his 
workmen.  And  from  that  church  Strat- 
ford Camming  took  his  title,  Lord  Stratford 
de  Bedcliffe.  He  was  Stratford,  as  being 
the  son  of  Stratford  Canning,  the  banker, 
the  younger  of  Prime  Minister  Canning's 
two  uneks;  but  he  was  of  Eedcliffe, 
because  the  Cannings,  though  settled  at 
Garvagh  in  County  Hetry  since  Elizabeth's 
time,  claimed  kindred  with  the  famous 
Mayor. 

The  father  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Cannings  was  eldestson  to  Stratford  Canning 

'  of  Garvagh.  He,  falling  in  love  with  a  pea- 
sant's daughter,  was  disinherited,  and  came 
to  London  with  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  and  what  he  could  make  by 
Mi  pen.  He  got  to  be  a  newspaper  hack, 
was  called  to  the  Bar  but  remained  briefless, 
and  published  a  volume  of  poems  which 
did  not  make  him  famous.   In  1768  he  met 

I  Mary  Anne  Gostello  (by  her  name  a  coun- 
trywoman of  his  own),  and  married  her, 
the  peasant's  daughter  being,  let  us  hope, 
in  a  better  world.  But  Miss  Gostello's  face 
was  her  fortune;  and,  like  other  portion- 
less girls,  she  was  probably  a  bad  manager; 
and  in  1771  George  died,  broken  down 
under  liie's  burden,  leaving  her  with  a 
young  son  and  daughter.  She  went  on  the 
stage,  marrying  Bedditch,  an  actor,  after 
whose  death  she  married  a  Plymouth  linen- 
draper  named  Hunn;  and,  outliving  him,  en- 
joyed formany  years  the  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  her  son's  pension  as  Under-Secre- 
tary, which  in  1801  he  dutifully  arrapged 
to  have  settled  on  her  and  her  daughters. 
Ibis  son  was,  soon  after  his  father's  death, 
adc^ted  by  his  uncle  Stratford,  the  banker, 
and  by  him  sent  in  due  time  to  Eton. 


For  the  banker  had  thriven,  and  kept  in 
Clement's  Lane  a  sort  of  little  Holland 
House,  to  which  (since  he  was  brother  of 
an  Irish  Viscount)  the  Whigs,  who  have 
always  been  such  thorough  aristocrats,  could 
freely  resort.  Eton  was,  therefore,  the  proper 
place  for  one  who  was  privileged  toenter  life 
in  good  company;  and  at  Eton  young  Can- 
ning's career  justified  his  uncle's  choice.  The 
"Microcosm" — a  school  magazine  gpt  up  by 
him  along  with  Hookham  Frere,  and  the 
Smiths  of  ''  The  Rejected  Addresses  "—is 
worthy  of  the  Editor  of  the  *'  Anti-Jacobin." 
Knight)  the  publisher,  bought  the  copy- 
right for  fifty  pounds.  Of  how  many  school 
magazines,  even  in  this  day  of  greater 
culture,  would  the  copyright  bring  fifty 
shillings)  At  Oxford  the  brilliant  boy 
kept  up  his  reputation,  getting  the  Chan- 
cellor's Latin  verse  prize,  and  making  friends 
with  Lord  Holland,  Lord  GranvSle,  etc. 
Entering  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  got  into  that 
paradise  of  fashionable  Whigs,  Devonshire 
House,  when  out  burst  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion.  At  once  the  Whig  dovecotes  were 
in  a  flutter,  and  a  flight  of  notabilities — 
Spencer,  Wyndham,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and 
Burke  himself— entered  the  Tory  camp. 
Canning  soon  followed,  frightened  by 
Gx^dwin's  proposal  that,  in  case  of  a 
revolution,  he  should  head  the  English 
Jacobins. 

So  Canning  went  straight  to  Pitt,  partly 
moved  by  the  shabby  way  in  which  the 
Whigs  treated  Burke  and  Sheridan,  as 
they  afterwards  did  O'Connell,  dozens  of 
them  giving  up  White's  because  "Big 
0"  was  elected  to  that  choicest  of  Whig 
clubs. 

Under  Pitt,  Canning  made  his  maiden 
speech  in  1794;  and  he  tells  his  college 
friend.  Lord  Morley,  how  he  felt  when  he 
saw  some  of  the  members  laughing.  Two 
years  after  he  became  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  soon  began  the 
"  Anti- Jacobin,"  in  which  the  Liberals 
were  subjected  to  the  raillery  which  had 
usually  fallen  to  the  lot  of  "the  stupid 
party,"  as  the  Tories  have  so  often  been 
called. 

Frere  wrote  in  this,  and  the  Smiths,  and 
even  Pitt  himself.  But  the  only  piece  of 
which  the  popularity  has  lasted  is  the 
"  Needy  Knife-grinder."  Most  of  us  know 
how  the  Radical  got  hold  of  this  man,  and 
told  him  how  oppressed  he  was,  and  urged 
him  to  make  a  stand  against  those  who 
were  depriving  him  of  his  rights.  The  knife- 
I  grinder  listens,  and  when  the  orator  stops 
I  asks  for  sixpence  to  drink  his  honour's 
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health.  Wherenpon  the  champion  of  the 
rights  of  man  bants  out  with : 

I  give  thee  sixpence !  I  would  see  thee  hanged  first : 
Wretch,  whom    no  sense  of  wrong  can  rouse  to 

venseance, 
Poor  puling  caitiff,  reprobate  degraded, 

Spiritless  outcast ! 

The  anti-Jacobins  were  nothing  if  not 
classical — those  were  the  days  when  a  line 
from  Horace  or  Virgil  was  essential  in  a 
neat  speech ;  and  the  metre  of  the  knife- 
grinder  is  Sapphic,  often  tried  since, 
bat  seldom  with  aach  saccess. 

In  1800  Canning  married  one  handred 
thonsand  poands  and  Miss  Scott.  This 
made  him  independent  of  office,  and  when 
Pitt,  who  had  carried  the  Union  by  pro- 
mising Eoman  Catholic  Emancipation, 
resigned  to  save  appearances,  Canning 
resigned  too.  In  1807  he  became  Foreign 
Minister  ander  his  wife's  sister's  hasband ; 
and  to  him  is  dae  the  credit,  sach  as  it  is, 
of  Lord  Cathcart's  carrying  off  the  Danish 
fleet,  while  he  charged  on  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  slowness  in  sending  reinforcements 
the  failare  of  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
and  of  Sir  John  Moore  at  Coranna.  Hence 
war  to  the  knife,  or  rather  to  the  pistol, 
between  the  two  statesmen.  A  dael  was 
foaght,  and  at  the  second  fire  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  a  coat  batton  shot  away,  and 
Canning  got  a  slight  wound  in  the  thigh. 
This  quarrel  broke  ap  the  Portland  Minis- 
try. Perceval  came  in;  and  Canning, 
refasing  to  take  office,  helped  him  by 
vigorous  speeches  in  support  of  the  war. 
He  also  went  in  for  literature,  writing  in 
the  "  Quarterly"  a  humorous  article  on  the 
bullion  question  (1808),  and  getting  close 
friends  with  Scott.  ^'1  admire  your  'Lady 
of  the  Lake ' "  (said  he)  "  more  and  more 
every  time  I  read  it ;  but  what  a  thousand 
pities  it  is  that  you  didn't  write  it  in  the 
grand  and  heroic  couplet  of  Dryden  I  Do 
you  know  I've  a  great  mind  to  clothe  some 
parts  of  your  fine  poem  in  a  Dryden  ic 
habit."  If  he  did  so,  he  was  wise  enou<:h 
not  to  publish  the  attempt;  but  Scott's 
"Poacher,"  a  poor  imitation  of  Crabbe, 
and  a  few  other  little-read  pieces  were,  no 
doubt,  due  to  Canning's  suggestion. 

When  Perceval  was  shot,  Lord  Liverpool 
became  Premier,  and  he  wanted  Canning 
to  be  his  Foreign  Secretary.  But  Canning, 
thoughhe  toldhis  friends:  "Two  years  at  the 
Foreign  Office  just  now  would  be  worth  ten 
years  of  life  to  me" — refused  ,becau8e  hisrival, 
Castlereagh,  was  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  So,  saying  in  the  grand  style  of 
the  day ;  "  My  political  allegiance  is  buried 


in  the  grave  of  Pitt,"  he  went  abroad, 
partly  for  his  eldest  son's  health.  He 
came  in  daring  his  absence  for  one  of  those 
good  things  which  are  the  envy  of  the 
modem  place-hunter.  The  King  of  Por- 
tugal was  coming  back  from  Brazil,  and 
Canning  was  appointed  to  welcome  him  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  at  a  salary  of 
fourteen  thousand  pounds  a  year !  He 
got  home  again  in  time  to  help  his  party 
to  pass  the  Six  Acts,  which  for  a  time 
made  Government  in  England  a  pure 
despotism ;  but  he  managed  to  be  out  of 
the  way  at  Queen  Caroline's  trial,  thereby 
enraging  George  IV.,  who,  however,  when 
Lord  Castlereagh  killed  Idmself,  was  told 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  nobody 
but  Canning  could  fill  the  vacant  Foreign 
Secretaryship.  But  it  was  soon  seen  that 
his  policy  was  not  quite  the  same  as  his 
predecessor's.  The  "  Holy  Alliance  "  was 
for  crushing  all  attempts  to  modify  the 
despotisms  which  had  been  everywhwe 
founded  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  "  No," 
said  Canning,  '*  England  can't  help  at  t^t 
game.  We'll  maintain  the  parcelling  out 
of  Europe  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
though  we  don't  half  like  it ;  but  we  hold 
every  nation  to  be  free  to  do  as  it  likes 
within  its  own  boundaries,  and  when  we 
please  we  will  resist  any  attack  on  this 
freedom."  This  was  in  1822.  Two  years 
before,  Portugal  and  Naples  had  gone  in 
for  Constitutional  Government ;  but  Nea- 
politan freedom  was  at  once  crushed  down 
by  Austria,  without  a  word  of  protest  from 
Eogland.  From  Portugal  the  Constitu- 
tional movement  spread  to  Spain ;  and  in 
1823  the  French  crossed  the  frontier  and 
put  down  the  Spanish  Liberals,  England 
again  declining  to  interfere,  but  taking  the 
rather  dishonourable  course  of  abetting  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  their  revolt,  ''calling," 
as  Canning  grandiloquently  expressed  it, 
"  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old."  Perhaps  more 
"buncombe"  was  talked  about  this,  and 
more  self-glorification  indulged  in,  than 
about  anything  that  has  happened  »ince  the 
end  of  the  long  war.  The  fact  is,  it  was 
a  very  poor  business.  The  Spanish  Ameri- 
can States  have  not  done  much,  while 
their  loss  weakened  Spain ;  and  the  result 
was  that  ever  since,  the  Spaniards  have 
hated  us,  and  all  the  blood  and  treasure 
spent  in  the  Peninsular  War  were  thrown 
away,  as  far  as  securing  their  affection  is 
concerned. 

In  Portugal,  by  the  way,  we  did  just  the 
same  that  we  had  bitterly  condemned  the 
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French  for  doing  in  Spain — that  is,  we 
iBtorfered  with  an  armed  force  which  drove 
oat  the  abeolotist,  Don  Miguel ;  only,  as 
fifizU  was  qaite  tranqail,  the  French  coold 
not  repay  us  in  kind  by  helping  that  Portu- 
goeee  colony  to  independence. 

Three  years  after,  Canning  went  to  Paris, 
and  made  thorough  friends  with  Charles 
the  Tenth.  "  What  a  pity  it  is  we  two 
nations  did  not  understand  one  another  1 " 
said  the  King.  *<Had  we  done  so,  my 
brotiier  Loois's  army  would  never  have 
crossed  into  Spain.''  Canning  was  asked 
to  the  Eoyal  '*  dinner  in  public/'  that  sur- 
Tiial  of  mediseval  customs,  to  which  no  one 
not  of  Eoyal  blood  had  ever  been  invited, 
except  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prince 
Mettemich. 

The  shadow  of  death  was  on  Canning 
when  ^e  Great  Powers  began  to  intervene 
in  the  Greek  insurrectionary  war.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  strange  clause 
about  the  forced  armistice  which,  by  leading 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Navarlno,  gave  Eussia  a  predominance 
that  Canning  would  have  been  the  last 
to  accord  to  her.  His  maxim  was :  "  We 
must  on  no  account  go  to  war  with  Turkey 
to  force  her  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  Greece;"  at  the  same  time  he 
acquiesced  in  the  secret  Article  which  em- 
powered the  allied  fleets  to  insist  on  an 
armidtice  by  force  of  arms.  This  proves 
weakness ;  and  we  are  not  astonished  that 
four  weeks  after  signing  such  an  unsatisfac- 
tory treaty  Canning  died.  He  had  caught  a 
ahockiug  cold  at  the  Duke  of  York's  funeral. 
It  was  bitter  January  weather,  and  the 
"Cabinet."  was  kept  for  two  hours  standing 
on  the  cold  stones  in  St.  George's  Chapel 
before  the  Eoyal  mourners  were  ready. 
*' Stand  on  your  cocked  hat,"  whispered 
Cannmg  to  Lord  Eldon,  who  complained 
that  he  bad  lost  all  feeling  in  his  feetb  Un- 
bappily  he  neglected  to  stand  on  his  own 
hat  Perhaps  he  did  not  like  to  spoil  it, 
for  Canning  had  that  penny-wisdom  which, 
like  a  strange  vein,  crosses  the  minds  of 
niany  great  men.  Here's  an  instance  of 
it.  He  lived  at  Brompton;  and  when 
the  House  was  sitting  he  used  to  stop 
bis  coach  just  west  of  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
Thence  he  would  walk  down  Consti- 
totion  Hill,  bidding  the  coachman  meet 
him  at  the  same  place — to  save  the  tarn- 
lAe.  Anyhow,  he  saved  his  hat  and  lost 
bis  life,  for  the  cold  got  hold  of  him ;  and 
the  cmel  badgering  he  suffered  all  the 
seseion— Lord  Grey  making  such  a  savage 
attack  on  him  in  the  Lords  that  he  seriouaiy 


thought  of  taking  a  peerage  in  order  to 
answer  him  face  to  face  prevented  his 
rallying,  lie  tried  Bath  and  Brighton, 
but  in  vain.  The  effort  to  hold  together 
his  patchwork  Ministry — ^f or  Peel  and  Wel- 
lington would  not  serve  under  him — was 
too  much  for  him.  That  he  should  have 
been  made  Premier  at  all  by  such  a  Tory 
as  George  the  Fourth  is  strange. 

So  Canning  died — a  strange  mixture; 
Liberal  abroad,strictly  Conservativeabroad ; 
his  own  explanation  of  the  anomaly  being, 
i^at  in  each  case  he  took  the  weaker  side 
— and  with  him  died  the  grandiose  style  of 
oratory,  though  Lord  Boaconsfield  after- 
wards did  a  good  deal  to  bring  it  to  life 
again. 

His  first  cousin,  Stratford,  was  the 
banker's  youngest  son.  The  banker  had 
shared  his  brother's  fate — ^was  disinherited 
because  of  a  mesalliance.  But  the  marriage 
turned  out  a  success;  for  the  wit  and 
beauty  of  Mehetabel  Patrick  helped  to 
make  the  banker's  house  a  favourite 
supper-place  for  Fox  and  Sheridan  and 
other  big  Whigs.  This  was  invaluable  to 
both  the  cousins ;  it  probably  led  to  their 
being  sent  to  Eton,  and  there  it  gave  them 
a  start  with  the  friendship  of  aU  the 
young  celebrities.  Stratford,  sixteen  years 
younger  than  his  cousin,  seems  to  have 
run  about  pretty  much  as  he  liked  at 
Windsor.  To  Eton  boys  George  the  Third 
was  a  deal  more  accessible  than  his 
granddaughter  is  even  to  Ambassadors. 
There  Stratford  Canning  met  Addington 
and  Pitt,  and  the  rest  of  the  Tory  set, 
who  won  him  over  by  taking  him  to  hear 
the  debates.  He  became  Captain  of  Eton, 
and  therefore  went  to  King's,  Cambridge,  liv- 
ing inWalpole's  old  room?,  and  not  troubling 
himself  about  reading.  Before  he  had 
finished  residence  his  cousin,  who  through- 
out life  helped  him  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  sent 
him  as  secretary  with  the  embassy  which 
tried  to  persuade  the  Danes  that  seizing 
their  fleet  was  a  real  act  of  kindness  to 
them;  and  he  got  his  degree  by  decree 
of  the  Cambridge  senate,  by  virtue  of 
"absence  on  the  King's  service."  Had 
he  not  been  away  he  would  not  have  had 
to  go  through  an  examination;  King's 
College  at  that  time,  and  long  after, 
kept  itself  independent  of  the  University, 
and  its  rules.  Next  year  (1808)  he  wvs 
sent  with  Mr.  Adair  to  Constantinople  to 
try  to  make  peace  between  Eussia  and 
Turkey,  so  that  the  Eussian  army  on  the 
Danube  might  be  free  to  take  the  French 
in  flank.  ^  j 
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Adair  was  so  diBgusted  with  the  delays, 
and  shuffles,  and  doable-shuffles,  and  plots, 
and  counterplots  of  Turkish  diplomacy, 
that  he  got  himself  transferred  to  Vienna; 
and  young  Canning  was  left  alone,  '*  en- 
tirely^ forgotten  by  the  Government; 
'  steering  by  the  stars;'  the  most  important 
despatch  Marquis  Wellesley  sent  me,  rela- 
ting not  to  our  policy  bat  to  some  classical 
MSS.,  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the  Se> 
raglio.''  He  had  the  French  and  Aastrian 
Ambassadors  countermining  him;  he  had 
to  deal  with  the  incurable  iOcawberish  pro- 
crastination of  the  Tarks ;  and  it  was  only 
by  taking  on  himself  to  order  Captain  Hope 
to  bring  up  the  Mediterranean  fleet  to 
prevent  French  privateers  from  selling  their 
prizes  in  Tarkish  ports  that  he  forced  the 
Saltan  to  be  in  earnest.  This  g%ve  the  Turks 
a  taste  of  his  mettle,  and  earned  for  him 
the  title  of  the  great  Eltchi  (Ambassador), 
which  clung  to  him  through  life.  So 
what  between  showing  a  bold  front  and 
a  grand  manner,  and  resolutely  deter- 
mining not  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  and  also 
crying  up  Wellington's  victories  in  Spain, 
thereby  provingthatEnglandand  not  France 
was  the  stronger  power,  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  signed, 
(May,  1812),  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
enable  Tschitschakoff  and  hisj  army  to 
march  upon  Napoleon,  thus  doing  (as 
Wellington  said,  in  the  bombastic  style  of 
the  daj),  "the  moat  important  service  to 
this  country  and  to  the  world  that  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  individual  to  per- 
form." 

Sick  of  "honourable  exile"  at  the  Porte 
(he  always  hankered  after  a  high  ministerial 
appointment  at  home),  he  then  came  away, 
his  work  for  the  time  beingdone,  and  went  to 
Palis  with  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  saw, 
for  the  only  time,  the  handsome  young 
Nicholas,  destined  to  be  his  lifelong 
enemy.  He  next  had  a  very  difficult  bit 
of  diplomacy — to  settle  the  rivalries  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons  and  weld  them  into  a 
*' neutral  and  guaranteed"  State.  And 
then  he  was  sent  to  Washington,  where 
things  were  in  such  a  ticklish  state,  that 
cross-grained  Secretary  Adams  said  to  him : 
"  Sir,  it  took  us  of  late  several  years  to  go 
to  war  with  you  for  the  redress  of  our 
grievances ;  renew  these  subjects  of  com- 
plaint, and  it  won't  take  so  many  weeks 
to  produce  the  eame  effect" 

The  chief  grievance  was  the  right  of 
search  for  British  seamen,  and  our  way  of 
suppressing  the  slave  trade.  Canning 
managed  to  smooth  things  over ;  but  he  did 


not  like  America  and  the  Americans;  and 
in  1824  he  went  again  to  Turkey,  and 
tried  hard  to  do  his  best  for  the  Turks  in 
their  war  with  Greece.  The  Greeks,  who 
were  at  the  last  gasp,  would  gladly  have 
accepted  half  independence  and  Turkish 
garrisons  in  their  fortresses,  but  Turkey 
was  so  blindly  stubborn  that  she  forced  on 
Navarino,  and  threw  the  whole  game  into 
Russia's  hands. 

Then  Stratford  Canning  had  a  long  rest, 
and  got  into  Parliament,  where  he  made 
but  a  poor  figure.  In  1832  he  was  sent  on 
a  fool's  errand  to  Portugal  to  try  to  make 
friends  between  Dons  Pedro  and  Miguel 
Then  they  sent  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  but 
Nicholas  would  not  receive  him,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  would  not  send  any  one 
instead,  and  for  years  we  had  no  Ambas- 
sador at  the  Czar's  Court  At  last,  in 
1841,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  for 
the  next  sixteen  years  (with  only  one 
break,  during  which  at  home  he  was 
made  Viscount),  he  worked  hard  to  save 
Turkey,  insisting  on  reforms,  taking  away 
all  resl  ground  of  complaint  from  Kuasia 
by  getting  the  Turks  to  give  way  about  the 
Holy  Places,  and  securing  (by  the  Hatti- 
Sheriff  of  Gulhan^)  the  persons  and  pro- 
perties of  all  Turkish  subjects  without 
distinction  of  religion.  He  found  time, 
too,  to  get  leave  for  Layard  (to  whom 
he  suppUed  the  money)  to  carry  on  his 
<l>ggii)gs  at  Nineveh,  thereby  checkmating 
the  French,  whose  Consul,  Botta,  had 
already  begun  unearthing  the  famous 
sculptures. 

But  Eussia  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
fight;  Prince  Mentchikoff  was  furious 
at  having  been  out-manoeuvred  by  the 
Eoglifihman,  and  he  made  his  master  as 
mad  as  bimeelf ;  and  the  Czar  demanded, 
as  his  ultimatum,  the  suzerainty  over  the 
thirteen  million  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte.  Of  course,  this  could  not  be  con- 
ceded, and  the  Russian  armies  were 
ordered  across  the  Pruth. 

The  desire  to  crush  an  Ambassador  who 
had  so  long  bearded  him  and  thwarted  his 
agents,  went  for  a  great  deal  in  the  Czar's 
mad  decision. 

After  the  war,  during  which  Stratford 
Canning  used  all  his  efforts  to  bring  in 
Austria  and  Prussia — for  nothing  was  more 
hateful  to  him  than  our  alliance  with  **that 
adventurer,  Louis  Bonaparte  " — he  settled 
in  England,  still  hoping  for  office,  but 
getting  instead  the  Garter,  an  Oxford 
D.C.L.,  and  a  Cambridge  LLD.  The  bad 
ways  that  the  Turks  gotjnto  when  his  pupil, 
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Abd  el-Mf  jid,  was  sacceeded  by  the  reck- 
lessly extrayagant  Abd-el-Aziz,  cloaded 
his  latter  days ;  it  was  heart-breaking  to 
see  the  people  for  whom  he  had  worked  so 
hard  and-so  loDg,  going  backward  instead  of 
keeping  along  the  line  of  wholesome 
reform  on  which  he  had  set  thent  Still  he 
lired  to  be  ninety- four,  writing  poetry  and 
religions  essajs  up  to  the  very  last,  out- 
liriDg  by  eighteen  years  his  first  cousin's 
only  surviving  son,  the  Indian  Governor- 
GeneraL  Those  are  the  three  whose  statues 
stand  close  together  in  the  Abbey.  There  is 
no  other  famous  name  in  the  faiaily.  They 
shone  like  a  constellation  of  meteors ;  and 
now  all  that  is  left  is  the  Garvagh-Gannings, 
of  Derry,  whose  ancestor  made  the  riglit 
marriage,  and  remained  (as  his  posterity 
have  done)  in  the  obscurity  of  a  sm&ll 
Irish  Lord. 

Of  "Clemency  Canning,"  the  Indian 
Governor,  not  many  words  need  be  said ; 
his  title  reminds  us  how  differently  he  was 
estimated  by  different  parties.  Bom  ia 
1812,  he,  too,  was  an  Eton  boy,  and  was  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  with  Gladttone.  In 
1837  he  succeeded  to  the  title  whicb,  after 
the  great  statesman's  death,  had  been  con- 
ferred on  his  mother.  After  a  number  of 
minor  appointments  (for  his  father's  son 
was  pretty  sure  of  office),  Lord  Aberdeen 
made  him  Postmast^-General  in  1853; 
and  two  years  later  Lord  Palmerston 
sent  him  to  India  to  succeed  Lord  Dal- 
housie. 

Soon  began  the  muttert^d  thunder  which 
heralded  the  Mutiny.  The  Sepoys  cried 
out  against  sea  service ;  they  had  enlisted 
to  fight  on  land,  and  could  not  lose  caste 
by  being  sent  to  Burmah  across  the  ''black 
water."  But  Canning  was  firm,  and  when 
it  came  to  the  point,  the  Sepoys  went, 
nursing  their  wrath  till  by-and-by.  Then 
came  on  the  greased  cartridges,  followed 
by  the  outbreak,  "  due,"  (says  Sir  John 
Kaye)  "to  our  being  too  English;  and," 
he  adds,  "  it  was  only  because  we  were 
English,  that  when  it  arose  it  did  not 
utterly  overwhelm  us." 

Canning  was  blamed  for  not  realising  at 
the  outset  that  it  was  a  struggle  for  exis- 
tence. For  a  long  time  ha  would  not  let  the 
Calcutta  English  form  a  Volunteer  regi- 
ment. In  restricting  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  he  included  the  English  as  well 
as  the  Native  newspapers;  and  no  one 
can  be  astonished  at  his  so  doing  who 
remembers  how,  even  at  home,  the  proas 
lost  its  head.  He  disarmed  civilian 
EogUflh  as  well  as  Natives;  and  no  wonder, 


when  •*  Pandy-potting "  had  become  a 
general  amusement,  and  when  even  soldiers 
of  the  line,  as  soon  as  they  stepped  off 
their  ship,  would  fix  bayonets  and  begin 
to  hunt  down  "niggers"  in  the  Calcutta 
streets.  The  fact  ip,  it  was  a  panic,  and 
fear  is  always  cruel ;  and  Canning  had  the 
nerve  to  do  all  he  could  to  keep  English- 
men from  behaving  worse  than  tigers. 
Where  energy  was  the  thing,  he  was  ener- 
getic enough.  When  Sir  H.  Lawrence 
asked  for  full  powers  in  Gadh,  he  at 
once  granted  them  (he  had  long  before 
m^de  Lawrence  Chief  Commissioner  there, 
in  lieu  of  the  incapable  who  had  let  things 
fall  into  confusion).  He  held  out  against 
John  Lawrence,  who  was  for  giving  up  all 
the  country  beyond  the  Indus ;  and,  bj- 
and  by,  he,  with  more  questionable  right, 
stood  out  against  Gutram,  who  wanted  to 
draw  distinctions  between  the  rebel  and 
non-rebel  talookdirs,  and  sternly  insisted 
that  '*all  the  land  of  Gudh  was  confiscate 
to  the  British  Government." 

Cold  and  reserved,  and  slow  in  making 
up  his  mind,  he  was  never  a  popular  Go- 
vernor ;  but  the  Natives  felt  that  he  was 
just;  and  the  assurance  he  gave  them  that 
the  annexation  policy  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  adoption  should  be  sanctioned  as  a 
right,  did  much  to  restore  quiet.  In  that  ter- 
rible time,  men  like  Lord  Clyde  were  deeply 
impressed  by  his  calm  courage  and  firm- 
ness, and  by  the  thorough  trust  he  reposed 
in  subordinates  of  proved  ability.  He  was 
magnanimous,  too  (a  very  rare  quality), 
and  never  attempted,  all  through  the  storm 
of  obloquy  that  beat  on  him,  to  right  him- 
self by  blaming  his  countrymeiL  When 
we  think  how  one  little  blunder  might 
have  lost  us  our  Empire,  we  may  well  be 
thankful  we  had  such  a  Governor.  He 
was  worthy  of  his  father  and  his  cousin. 


CARD  GAMES. 


Not  quite  forgotten  by  a  generation 
accustomed  to  hear  itself  called  rising, 
now  fairly  risen,  and  perhaps  alas  1  even 
on  the  decline,  is  the  Pope  Joan  board,  a 
cheerful  family  altar,  about  which  burnt 
the  candles,  moulds  or  sperm  as  the  case 
might  be«  but  always  attended  by  the  use- 
ful snuffers,  when  on  the  long  winter 
evenings  young  and  old,  but  chiefly  young, 
gather^  about  the  table  round.  A  breath- 
less interest  hung  about  the  game ;  for  on 
some  of  the  chances  the  stakes  often  ac- 
cumulated to  high  figures :  there  might  be 
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sixpences  even  in  the  compartment  of  the 
board  so  long  uncleared ;  foorpenny  pieces 
larking  amone  the  shoals  of  fish|  those 
charming  moUier-of-pearl  fish,  such  stores 
of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  careful 
housekeepers  of  long  ago.  There  was 
Matrimony,  always  popular,  the  winning  of 
which  caused  such  delightful  confusion  to 
the  ingenuous  maid  of  the  period ;  there 
was  Intrigue,  that  unhallowed  flirtation 
between  Queen  and  Knave ;  and  the  Pope 
herself,  the  nine  of  diamonds,  otherwise 
known  as  the  *' Curse  of  Scotland; "  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  well-informed  person 
of  the  period  had  something  to  say  about 
the  battle  of  Culloden  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland. 

Pope  Joan  has  survived  to  the  present 
day  in  the  modified  form  of  "Newmarket," 
and  a  family  connection,  known  as  Matri- 
mony, was  in  existence  for  some  time,  till 
superseded  by  the  foreign  importation  of 
Besique.  And  Besique  had  long  flourished 
as  a  local  and  provincial  game  of  the  Sologne 
before  it  was  taken  up  in  Paris  and  then 
spread  throughout  the  world.  But  when 
we  turn  the  other  way  and  enquire  into 
ancestry  of  this  and  other  card  games,  we 
are  upon  a  track  where  the  lights  are  few 
and  the  indications  doubtful  As  to  Pope 
Joan  herself,  apart  from  the  conditions 
that  attach  to  her,  she  was  familiar  to  the 
early  German  card-makers,  who  relished 
her  as  a  kind  of  slur  upon  the  Papacy.  "A 
satiric  figure,  for  which  the  author  had  his 
head  cut  ofl,"  is  the  description  of  her 
ladyship  in  a  pack  of  cards  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  And  to  its  double  testi- 
mony against  Pope  and  Pretender,  pos- 
sibly Pope  Joan,  as  a  game,  owes  its  early 
popularity. 

But,  in  its  origin,  <<  Pope  "  had  nothing 
to  do  with  such  burning  questions.  It 
was  originally  "  Le  Poque,*'  a  patois  for 
poche,  or  pocket,  alluding  to  the  receptacle 
for  the  stakes,  and  came  to  us  from  France, 
probably  with  the  Protestant  refugees. 
But  Poque  itself  is  only  a  modification  of 
the  more  ancient  game  of  Hoc.  The  Hoes 
were  the  four  Kings,  the  Queen  of  Spades, 
and  the  Knave  of  Diamonds,  each  of  which 
when  played  was  entitled  to  a  stake. 
Hoc  was  the  favourite  game  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  which  he  introduced  from  Italy. 
Possibly  Pope  and  Cardinals  played  the 
game  at  the  Vatican ;  and  this  was  the  game 
that  ^lazarin  played  in  his  last  moments, 
as  is  related  in  contemporaneous  memoirs. . 
"  The  Commander  of  Souvr^  held  bis  cards; 
he  made  a  fine  coup,  and  eagerly  told  HSs 


Eminence,  thinking  to  give  him  pleasure. 
'Commander,'  replied  he  with  fine  com- 
posure, '  I  lose  more  here  on  my  bed,  than 
you  can  win  for  me  at  the  card  table.'" 
Presently  the  Pope's  Nuncio  arrived  with 
the  final  absolution,  and  cards  were  put 
away  with  a  last  sigh  of  regret 

Other  card  games  will  be  found  with 
even  more  ancient  pedigrees,  although 
generally  beginning  in  French  sources.  But 
Primero,  which  is  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
pear in  our  literature,  is  the  only  card 
game  mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  who  de- 
scribes Henry  the  Eighth  as  "left  at 
Primero,"  while  Falstaff  remorsefully  owns 
to  having  forsworn  himself  at  Primera 
This  Primero  seems  to  have  a  Spanish 
origin,  and  was  probably  introduced  to  the 
English  Court  in  the  suite  of  Catherine  of 
Arragon.  The  game  was  played  with  four 
cards  in  each  hand.  The  prime,  from 
which  the  game  takes  its  name,  is  to  have 
the  four  cards  of  difierent  suits ;  the  flash 
also  counts,  or  the  four  cards  of  the  same 
suit,  and  there  is  also  the  point  or  the 
numbers  of  the  cards  reckoned  accordiDg 
to  an  artificial  scale.  But  the  great  feature 
of  Primero  is  the  vyeing,  where  the  bold 
player  may  raise  the  stakes  almost  ad 
libitum,  and  the  other  must  either  cover 
the  increased  stake  or  forfeit  his  original 
deposit  Hence,  Primero  is  the  ancestor 
of  such  gambling  games  as  Post  and  Pair, 
once  a  favourite  game  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land ;  of  the  almost  forgotten  Brag,  once 
so  popular  that  the  great  Mr.  Hoyle  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  game :  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  famous  American  game  of 
Poker,  if  that  can  be  called  a  game  which 
is  only  an  instrument  for  enormous  and 
indefinite  gambling. 

A  much  finer  description  of  game  is 
Piquet,  which  has  held  its  ground  for 
three  centuries  at  least.  It  was  known  in 
England  as  Cent  or  Sant,  from  the  score, 
which  usually  ran  up  to  a  hundred.  An 
English  variety  was  Gleek,  which  was 
played  with  twelve  cards  like  Piquet,  bat 
by  three  players  instead  of  two.  In  Piquet 
the  smaller  cards  are  thrown  out  of  the 
pack,  the  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives — as 
in  Molike's  time,  whose  game  of  Piquet  in 
Les  Facheux  will  be  familiar  to  all  lovers 
of  the  game — and  at  a  later  period  the 
sixes.  And  to  this  rearrangement  of  the 
packs  we  may  attribute  the  promotion  of 
the  ace  to  be  the  head  of  the  suit,  in  all 
games  that  derive  from  this  source.  With 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  players  more 
cai^s  are  required,  and  hence  at  Gleek  the 
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deaces  and  treys  only  are  thrown  oat, 
while  the  talon  or  stock,  the  remainder 
after  each  player  has  received  his  twelve 
cards,  is  still  eight  cards,  as  at  Piquet 

Now  the  man  who  first  insisted  on 
making  a  fourth  in  the  game,  is  deserving 
of  all  honour  as  the  practical  originator  of 
Whist  It  might  have  been  at  me  drum- 
head daring  some  tedious  siege  in  the 
Civil  Warsj  it  might  have  been  by  the 
Christmas  fire;  anyhow,  there  was  the 
fourth  man,  and  to  bring  him  in  with  his 
twelve  cards,  the  pack  remaining  inelastic, 
either  the  whole  fifty-two  cards  of  the 
pack  most  be  played,  and  the  stock  or 
remainder  left  at  four,  or  the  stock  must 
be  given  up  altogether  and  the  treys  taken 
b.  Either  alternative  was  adopted,  and 
the  result  was  the  two  games  known  as 
Buff  and  Honours  (alias  Slamm),  and 
Whist 

This  will  be  seen  from  the  description 
of  the  two  games  in  the  ''Compleat 
Gamester"  of  1674,  compiled  by  W. 
Cotton,  the  friend  of  Izaak  Walton,  who 
had  already  had  a  hand  in  the  **  Compleat 
Angler." 

"At  Ruff  and  Honours,"  writes  our 
author,  "  four  players  have  twelve  apiece, 
four  are  left  in  the  stock,  the  uppermost 
is  turned  up,  and  that  is  trumps.  He  that 
hath  the  ace  (of  trumps)  ruffs,  that  is,  he 
takes  in  the  four  cards  and  lays  out  four 
others.  They  score  honours  two  and  four. 
They  say  honours  are  split  If  either  side 
are  at  eight  groats  he  hath  the  benefit  of 
calling  *  can  ye,'  if  he  has  two  honours,  and 
if  the  other  answer  '  one,'  the  game  is  up, 
which  is  nine  in  alL" 

"At  Whist  they  put  out  the  deuces  and 
take  in  no  stock ;  and  it  is  called  Whist 
from  the  silence  that  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  play." 

These  modifications,  it  must  be  said, 
had  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the 
gama  The  "  show  "  of  Piquet,  the  point, 
the  sequence,  the  four  or  three  aces,  etc., 
had  been  abandoned  as  inappropriate  to 
the  wider  game,  and  only  the  play  of 
Piquet  had  been  retained  with  the  vital 
addition  of  trumps. 

The  original  idea  of  trumps  as  a  suit 
overpowering  and  mastering  all  others,  is 
to  h^  found  in  the  very  infancy  of  card- 
playmg.  The  old  Tarot  packs  had  a  suit 
of  pictured  cards  of  greater  dignity  and 
aathority  than  the  rest  These  represent 
"les  grands,"  a  house  of  hereditary  trumps, 
^  ^act>  with  their  veto  on  the  dblbgB  of  ^ 
i  Uio  rtst  of  the  nack.    And  this  notion 


modified  in  a  democratic  sense,  by  accord- 
ing predominance  to  each  common  suit  in 
turn  as  chance  may  determine,  transmitted 
in  popular  games  of  which  we  have  now  no 
account,  rendered  possible  the  modem 
game  of  Whist,  with  its  almost  infinite 
inductions  and  combinations. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  Whist,  as 
given  by  Cotton,  has  hardly  been  super- 
seded by  modem  criticism,  and  its  pro- 
bability seems  greater  when  it  is  considered 
how  great  a  contrast  the  game  is  in  that 
respect  to  its  worthy  predecessors.  For 
Piquet  is  evidently  a  chatty,  conversational 
game.  It  seems  to  suggest  a  polished 
salon,  diamond  rings,  snuff-boxes,  the 
powdered  peruque,  and  delicate  hands 
enclosed  in  laced  mffles.  From  the  Piquet 
table  rises  continually  a  sentle  murmur 
of  modish  voices.  **  My  pomt  is  so-and-so, 
Madame  la  Comtesse."  *'  Ah,  but  it  is  not 
good.  Monsieur  le  Baron."  ^'I  have  the 
honour  to  hold  tierce  from  King,"  and  so 
on;  while,  as  play  goes  on,  the  score  is 
called  continuidly,  and  questions  asked 
from  time  to  time.  Contrast  all  this  with 
the  rigour  and  silence  of  Whist,  and  it 
seems  natural  enough  that  the  Mrs.  Harris 
of  the  period,  called  upon  to  give  it  a  name, 
should  reply  "  Whist" 

The  silence  of  Whist,  it  was  felt  by 
professional  players,  might  be  improved 
by  judicious  manoeuvring.  "  He  that  can 
by  craft  overlook  his  adversaries'  game," 
writes  Cotton,  "would  much  advantage 
therebjr ;"  and  our  author  describesa  system 
of  signalling  which  contrasts  forcibly  with 
modem  refinements  of  the  kind. 

"By  the  wink  of  one  eye,  or  putting 
one  finger  on  the  nose  or  table,"  writes 
Cotton,  "  it  signifies  one  honour,  shutting 
both  eyes  two,"  with  other  refinements  as 
charmingly  simple  and  ingenious. 

The  games  of  Eoff  and  Whist  had 
already,  in  1674,  attained  such  popularity 
in  England  "that  every  child  almost  of 
eighteen  years  old  hath  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  that  recreation."  But  Whist  had 
not  become  a  fashionable  game.  It  ranked 
with  Cribbage,  of  which  a  later  writer 
says,  "It  is  too  vulgar  to  be  mentioned; 
well  suited  to  the  lower  class  of  people  by 
teaching  them  how  to  reckon."  Indeed, 
some  time  elapsed  before  the  game  had 
cast  off  the  trammels  of  its  ancestry. 
When  the  full  pack  was  played — when 
thirteenth  cards  and  odd  tricks  first  came 
to  light,  and  the  game  assumed  its  present 
fovDiH^ihen  Hke  iirtrinsic  merit  of  the  game 
brought  it  inte  notice,  and.  froii^  Bafirnifffire 
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horsemen  suddenly  appeared  before  th^ 
lonely  shepherd.  It  was  the  owner  of  the 
station,  accompanied  by  two  bush-hands. 

"Good-day,  Scotty;  sheep  all  right  1" 
said  the  former,  reining  up  and  dis- 
mounting. 

"  Aye,  boss." 

"That's  right.  We'll  camp  here  to- 
night, and  I'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  them. 
I'm  going  to  start  fencing  in  this  end  of 
the  run.  We've  come  to  mark  out  the 
line.     I  suppose  the  gibbera  hole's  full  t " 

"  Aye,  pretty  welJ." 

"Then  we'll  take  the  horses  down  and 
give  them  a  drink." 

The  four  men,  leading  the  horses  by  the 
bridles,  walked  to  where  the  outcrop  of 
white  limestone  rock  formed  a  natural 
barrier  to  the  Salt  Lake.  A  broad  sheep- 
track  led  down  to  a  narrow  gully,  that 
split  the  rock  almost  at  its  cent^.  Hidden 
in  this  ambush,  and  overhung  by  an  im- 
mense block  of  limestone,  was  a  small, 
dark-looking  pool  not  more  than  three  to 
four  feet  in  width.  Some  troughing, 
rudely  constructed  from  the  hollowed-out 
trunks  of  trees,  lay  on  the  ground  near  by. 
The  horses  drank  from  the  troughs,  whilst 
the  men  dipped  their  pannikins  in  the  pool. 

"  The  water's  cold  as  ice,"  said  Scotty's 
master.     "  It  makes  your  teeth  tingle." 

"It's  always  the  same,"  answered  the 
shepherd,  "  even  on  the  hottest  day." 

"It's  a  regular  godsend,  this  gibbera 
hole,"  said  the  squatter.  "  The  only  water 
for  ten  miles  round.  It  must  be  a  spring. 
It  doesn't  seem  to  go  down  at  all" 

"No,  it  never  alters." 

"  I  wonder  if  it's  deep,"  said  one  of  the 
men. 

"  Deep  1  It  is  so,"  answered  Scotty.  "  I 
cat  a  saplbg  twenty  feet  long,  but  I 
couldn't  bottom  with  it." 

Their  thirst  satisfied,  the  men  made 
their  way  alon^  the  gully  out  on  to  the 
small  plateau  of  rock  that  commanded  the 
Salt  Lake.  The  vast  expanse  stretched 
away  before  their  eyes  desolate  and  life- 
less, and  the  three  visitors  gazed  at  it  for 
a  long  time  in  silence. 

"  It's  a  strange  place,"  said  the  squatter 
at  length,  speaking  softly,  as  though  loth 
to  break  the  curious  stillness.  "  It's  enough 
to  give  one  the  horrors." 

"Horrors!"  exclaimed  Scotty,  with 
sudden  vehemence,  ^*  you're  right.  It  do 
give  the  horrors.  It's  always  the  same 
summer  and  winter,  weighing  down  and 
crushing  the  heart  out  of  a  man.  It's  a 
dreffal  place.     There's  a  curse  hanging  to 


it,  and  those  who  live  nigh  it  get  the  curse 
in  them  too.  I  know  it.  Night  and  day 
for  four  years  I've  been  watching  it,  and 
it's  blighted  me  the  same  as  it  is  itself 
There's  no  livin'  thing  eoes  near  it  but  me 
and  the  sheep.  It's  omy  me  knows  what 
a  cursed  thing  it  is." 

The  squatter  and  his  men  exchanged  a 
quick  look  of  surprise.  The  old  shepherd's 
manner  had  suddenly  changed.  He  had 
been  dull,  impassive,  and  silent  Their 
unexpected  arrival  had  aroused  in  him  no 
surprise,  had  given  rise  to  no  sign  of  wel- 
come or  pleasure.  But  when  he  spoke  of 
the  Salt  Lake,  his  manner  was  wholly 
changed.  His  sunken  eyes  gleamed  with 
excitement,  his  voice  was  raised,  his  hands 
and  arms  moved  restlessly. 

"I  know  it,"  he  continued,  with  still 
greater  vehemence,  pointing  towards  the 
lake  with  shaking  finger.  "  I've  watched 
it  for  days  and  days  together,  feeling  it 
weighing  me  down  more  and  more.  This 
is  what  it's  done."  He  motioned  with  one 
comprehensive  gesture  towards  his  far- 
rowed face,  his  sunken  eyes,  and  trembling 
limbs.  "  It's  broke  me  down.  It's  made 
me  like  this.  It's  blighted  me  the  same  as 
it  blights  everything  that  goes  near  it 
There's  no  escaping  from  it  when  once  it's 
got  hold  of  you.  It'll  be  the  death  of  me 
in  the  end.  There's  no  getting  away  from 
it  now — not  for  me." 

His  arm  sank  to  his  side,  the  light  died 
away  from  his  eyes,  and  he  relapsed  into 
silence,  standbg  there  gazing  vacantly  at 
the  funereal  waste. 

His  three  companions  exchanged  a 
second  look  of  meaning,  and  one  of  the 
men  whispered  to  his  mate,  *^  He's  dean 
off  his  head." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  so  bad  as  that,  Scotty," 
said  the  squatter  soothingly.  "It's  a  dull 
place  to  live  in,  and  it's  terribly  lonely, 
toa  If  you  like.  Til  move  you  to  another 
part  of  the  run." 

But  the  old  shepherd  shook  his  head. 

"  No,"  he  answered  listlessly,  "  I'm  not 
wanting  to  go  away.  I've  been  here  for 
four  years,  and  I'll  leave  my  bones  here. 
I  can't  get  away  from  it  It's  got  hold  of  me 
body  and  soul,  and  I'll  stand  by  it  till  it 
finishes  me.     I  don't  want  to  go  away." 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  bit  of  feed  on  it," 
continued  the  other,  anxious  to  change  the 
current  of  the  old  man's  thoughts 

"  Aye,"  he  answered  dully.  "  The  sheep's 
fond  of  the  pig-weed,  and  I  let  'em  nm 
along  the  edge  sometimes.  But  it  ain'c 
over  safe  in  the  middle."         j 
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"Hoir!" 

"  Iq  summer  it's  all  fine  sand  and  drift ; 
bat  in  winter  after  the  rain  it's  nothing 
bat  a  b(^." 

"  It's  a  fearful  place  altogether,"  said  the 
odier  with  a  slight  shudder.  "  Bat  let's 
get  back  and  hobble  the  horses  out" 

The  three  visitors  spread  their  blankets 
onder  the  shelter  of  old  Scotty's  hat  that 
n%ht,  and  on  the  next  day  set  themselves 
to  the  duty  of  driving  in  pegs  and  blazing 
the  trees  along  the  projected  line  of  fenc- 
ing^ A  compass  placed  on  a  stake  driven 
into  the  ground  was  the  sole  instrument 
ased ;  by  its  aid  the  long  line,  running  due 
east  and  west,  was  roughly  marked  out 
with  sofficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  the  fencers  in  their  subsequent 
work.  For  three  days  the  marking  out  of 
the  line  was  continued,  and  for  three 
uights  Uie  workers  camped  with  the  old 
man ;  then  they  both  took  their  departure, 
and  the  solitary  shepherd  of  the  Salt  Lake 
was  left  once  a^ain  to  his  wonted  isolation. 

But  the  visit  of  the  squatter  and  his 
men  was  but  the  herald  of  a  greater 
change.  A  month  passed,  and  the  old 
shepherd,  pursuing  his  weary  round  of 
duties,  had  wholly  forgotten  the  drcum- 
itance  when  on  returning  with  his  flock  one 
day  towards  sundown,  the  white  gleam  of  a 
tent  close  by  his  hut  caught  his  eye.  So 
broken  was  he  by  his  long  enforced  soli- 
tade,  so  apathetic,  so  insensible  to  every 
oatward  influence,  that  even  that  unusual 
Bight  foiled  to  arouse  in  him  the  slightest 
interest  He  followed  his  sheep  towards 
the  brushwood  yards,  and  it  was  not  until 
two  men,  emerging  from  the  tent,  accosted 
him,  that  he  seemed  to  be  alive  to  the  fact 
of  there  being  intruders  on  his  solitude. 

"  Grood  evening,  mate,"  said  one  of  the 
new-comers. 

"  Good  evening,"  Scotty  answered. 

''  We've  come  here  on  that  job  of  fenc- 
iog,"  continued  the  man,  seeing  that  the 
o£er  asked  no  questions. 

"Have  you »" 

"Aye.  Me  and  Larry  here  have  taken 
the  contract  for  it  I've  got  the  missus 
inside  and  a  youngster.  We  camped  here 
for  the  water.  We  found  the  sheep  tracks 
gnn'  down  to  the  spring." 

"Yes,"  answered  Scotty.  "You'll  get 
0enty  of  water  at  the  gibbera  hole." 

He  did  not  speak  as  though  he  resented 
the  invasion  of  the  fencers,  only  as  though 
he  were  wholly  indifierent  to  it  His  dog, 
however,  used  so  long  to  his  master's  com- 
pany  only,  barked  furiously  at  the  strangerp. 


"Lie  down,  Jerry,"  said  the  old  man 
listlessly,  and  then  stood  silently  regarding 
the  two  men. 

"  It's  pretty  lonely  here,"  observed  the 
one  referred  to  as  Larry.  "  That's  a  rum- 
looking  place,  that  there  swamp." 

"  Aye ;  it's  got  a  curse  on  itw" 

Both  tiie  fencers  looked  curiously  at  the 
old  man,  but  he  offered  no  fur&er  ex- 
planation. 

"  How  d'ye  mean  %  "  asked  one  of  them 
at  length. 

"  There  ain't  no  livin'  thing  on  it  It's 
got  a  curse  on  it" 

The  men  looked  at  one  another  mean- 
ingly, and  then  again  at  the  old  naan. 
They  forbore  to  make  any  further  allusion 
to  the  Salt  Lake  however,  and  the  one 
who  had  spoken  first,  whom  the  other  ad- 
dressed as  Duke,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe,  said : 

"  Well,I  expect  we'll  be  campedhere  some 
time,  seein'  that  this  is  the  only  water  for 
ten  miles  round.  I  hope  we'll  hit  it  right 
We  won't  interfere  with  the  sheep  further 
than  getting  one  now  and  again  for  rations. 
Them  were  the  arrangements  with  the 
boss.  We'll  kill  to-night  if  you'll  put  us 
on  to  a  good  fat  'un." 

"All  right,"  answered  Scotty  slowly. 
"  Take  what  one  you've  a  mind  to." 

He  watched  the  men  whilst  they 
clambered  over  the  hurdle-gates  of  the 
yard,  and  secured  one  of  the  sheep.  Then, 
when  they  had  carried  it  away  to  kill,  he 
retired  to  his  hut  to  prepare  his  poor 
evening  meal  Entering,  he  seated  himself 
on  the  edge  of  the  bunk,  gazing  through  the 
open  doorway  at  the  Salt  Lt^e,  visible  in 
all  its  hideous  desolation.  Then  he  rose, 
and  proceeded  to  busy  himself  in  a  duU, 
spiritless  way  with  the  wood  ashes  on  the 
heartL  He  fanned  the  still-smouldering 
embers  into  a  flame,  and,  filling  a  billy  with 
water,  put  it  on  to  boil  That  done,  he 
reseated  himself  on  the  bunk,  and  gazed 
out  once  again  at  the  desolate  landscape 
spread  out  in  front  of  him.  He  sat  there 
for  some  time,  silent  and  meditative,  when 
a  slight  noise  caused  him  to  lower  his  gaze. 

A  little  girl  was  peeping  through  the 
open  doorway.  Scotty  looked  at  her  with- 
out speaking,  and  the  child  returned  his 
gaze  with  grave  scrutiny.  At  last,  em- 
boldened by  his  silence,  she  stepped  into 
the  hut,  and  going  up  to  him,  laid  her 
hand  fearlessly  on  his. 

"  What's  your  name  t "  she  asked. 

Scotty  recovered  himself  with  a  start  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice.  The  dreary  -ex- 
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pause  of  the  Salt  Lake  was  before  htt 
eyes,  the  thought  of  it  in  his  mind,  and 
the  little  figurOi  coming  before  him  so 
suddenly,  seemed  in  some  way  to  have  a 
mysterious  connection  with  it 

He  gazed  at  her  with  a  sudden,  newly- 
awakened  interest  She  was  a  thin,  deli- 
cate-looking child,  with  a  pale,  cleai 
complexion,  and  a  pair  of  deep,  large  dark 
brown  eyes.  She  was  dressed  in  a  dirty 
white  frock,  and  her  legs  and  feet  were  bare. 

"  What's  your  name  1 "  she  asked  again, 
after  a  pause  of  silent  observation. 

"Scotty.'' 

"  My  name's  Lizzie — ^Lizzie  Doke.  I'm 
nearly  six.  Do  you  think  that's  being  quite 
old  I" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  mechanically. 

"  So  do  L  Mother  don't,  nor  father.  • 
But  I  do.     I  want  to  be  old." 

'^  Do  you  1 "  he  said  in  the  same  way. 

*<  Yes.  Of  course.  I  don't  geli  any  girls 
and  boys  to  play  with,  so  I  want  to  be  old 
— like  mother.   Have  you  seen  mother ) " 

"No." 

"  She'd  here,  you  know,  with  father  and 
Larry.  They've  come  to  do  the  fencing, 
and  I'm  going  to  help  them.  Do  you  live 
here  1 "  she  continued^  looking  round. 

"Yes." 

"It's  a  nice  place,  but  I  like  a  tent 
better.  Don't  youl  There's  so  much 
room  in  a  big  tent." 

Her  eyes  wandered  slowly  round  the 
humble  dwelling-place.  It  was  poor 
enough,  the  whole  structure  being  of  bark 
and  wood.  The  framework  of  saplings 
was  visible  from  inside;  the  sheets  of 
bark  that  did  for  walls  and  roof  being 
fastened  on  the  outside.  The  floor  was 
simply  the  earth  beaten  hard,  the  open 
fireplace  a  protection  of  bark  and  clay.  A 
rude  table,  made  out  of  roughly-adzed 
slabs,  stood  against  one  wall ;  opposite  it 
was  the  bunk  on  which  the  old  man  was 
seated.  A  block  of  wood  near  the  fire* 
place  was  the  only  substitute  for  chair  ot- 
form,  whilst  over  the  bed  was  fastened  a 
shelf,  on  which  lay  a  few  tattered  volume?, 
a  couple  of  tin  pannikins,  and  a  few  odds 
and  ends.  Hanging  from  the  roof  was  a 
clean  flour-bag,  tied  tightly  at  the  neck. 
It  contained  the  shepherd's  rations  of  tea, 
flour,  and  sugar,  and  was  placed  there  for 
protection  from  the  ants.  The  hut  was 
miserable  enough,  and  hideous  in  the  dingy 
brown  of  bark  and  wood  and  earthen  floor, 
the  only  gleam  of  colour  being  in  the  blue 
blankets  that  covered  the  bunk. 


"  I  think  I  like  a  tent  better,"  repeated 
the  child,  gazing  at  old  Scotty  gravely. 
"  It's  lighter,  and  there's  more  room.  Dont 
you  think  so ) " 

But  the  old  man  did  not  seem  to  hear 
the  question.  He  was  gazing  out  through 
the  open  doorway  on  the  darkening  face  of 
the  Salt  Lake.  Almost  wholly  hidden  by 
the  crepuscular  shadows,  its  saline  incrus- 
tations still  dully  gleaming,  it  looked  more 
grotesque,  more  solemn  than  in  the  day- 
light. 

"  What  is  thatr'  said  the  child,  follow- 
ing hia  glance. 

"It's  the  Salt  Lake." 

*'  What  a  funny  place  !  It's  all  flat,  and 
there  arent  any  trees  on  it.  Why  is  it 
like  that)" 

"  Because  there's  a  bUght  on  it  that  de- 
stroys everything  that  goes  near  it,"  he 
answered,  almost  unconscious  of  whom  he 
was  addressing. 

"A  blight?    What's  that  1" 

"  A  curse,  that  withers  and  chokes  and 
sucks  the  life  out  of  every  living  thing." 

The  child  uttered  a  cry  of  fear. 

"  Oh,  it's  wicked  to  say  that,**  she  cried, 
"and  I'm  getting  frightened.  Why  do 
you  say  such  naughty  things  1  They  can't 
be  true." 

"  Aye,  but  it's  true  enough,"  he  answered, 
wagging  his  head  solemnly.  "  It's  done  it 
to  me,  and,  if  you  stop  here,  it'll  be  the 
same  with  you." 

"  No,  it  won't "  she  answered,  breaking 
out  into  a  fit  of  childish  weepiog,  "and 
you're  a  bad  man  to  frighten  me  so.  I 
shall  tell  mother." 

The  old  shepherd  gazed  at  her  in  sur- 
prise. Tears  were  so  new  to  him,  that  the 
sight  of  them  made  him  actually  tremble. 
He  was  moved  with  a  strange  agitation. 
For  the  first  time  during  all  those  years  of 
loneliness,  a  feeling  of  pity  and  tenderness 
thrilled  him.  A  curious  trembling  took  hold 
of  him  as  he  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  the 
girl's  head  and  drew  her  to  him,  and  in  his 
own  eyes  glistened  a  moisture'that  the  long, 
callous  years  had  not  seen  before. 

A  weeping  child  had  reopened  the 
springs  of  human  sympathy  so  long  dried 
up. 

Then  half-an-hour  later  the  mother  came 
to  look  for  her  little  daughter.  She  found 
the  child  in  the  old  shepherd's  hut  The 
billy  had  boiled  itself  out,  the  fire  was  low, 
tne  place  was  dark  ;  but,  seated  motion- 
less on  the  bunk,  was  old  Scotty,  with  little 
I  Lizzie  sound  asleep  in  his  arms. 
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CHAPTER  VI,      WHAT   HE   SAID. 

TnKOUfiiT  her  little  aquare  casement 
Gr^edieo  could  aea  tho  apple  booghs 
iwmiiQg,  and  the  broad  snn&hioe  BtreamlDg 
Orer  dew-wet  bloBsom  and  leaf. 

SbB  sprai]g  up  from  steep,  and  wondered 
Ttfoaly  why  she  was  h  appy.  The  n 
' memory  came  back  in  throDging  though te 
thftt  told  of  yesterday,  and  she  battened 
irith  gUd  yoiang  feet,  that  scarcely  touched 
the  ground,  to  that  new  world  of  love 
aud  light  which  lay  beyond  the  long-cloeed 
garden  gatea.     He  waa  there — ^waiting. 

Bikri  was  in  the  background,  but  dis- 
creetly retired.  HiB  master  could  do 
without  hiB  aid,  now. 

Oaly  when  she  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  young  man  whom  Lisschen  had  de- 
ekied  to  be  her  lover,  did  Gretchen  feel  a 
little  odd  eenae  of  shyneis  and  surprise. 

They  shook  hands,  and  the  Englishman 
doted  the  g.^t?,  and  drew  her  arm  withiii 
his  own,  and  lei  her  into  the  heart  of  i\m 
woods  In  silence. 

Indeed,  he  felt  speech  to  be  impossible  ; 
'Ua  beatt  was  so  fall  of  tumult  and  uu- 
tatin^at. 

'  What  did  yon  do  with  yourself  all 

^terdayt^'  he  asked,  at  last,  "I  went 
to  iha  woods  agaiti,  but  I  did  uot  see 

'•  I  was  in  disgrace,"  she  answered  de- 
precfttingly.     "  I  spent  the  day  in  my  own 

^*What  a  shame!**  he  cried  in  his  indif- 
tout  Gerroan.  "  Your  relations  must  be 
rcry  tyrannical  people." 


He  had  heard  about  these  same  people. 
He  had  gained  an  insight  into  her  life 
and  its  hidden  mystery  of  reproach,  since 
yesterday.  His  own  quick  fancy  supplied 
the  rest  \  but  she  herself  was  as  nncon- 
Ecfous  of  his  knowledge,  as  of  her  own 
history* 

''  I  told  yon  what  they  were/'  she  said 
with  a  sigh,  *'Bat  I  think  aunt  would 
not  be  so  severe  if  it  were  not  for  Sister 
Maria." 

*'  Let  na  sit  down,"  he  said  abruptly;  *^  I 
\  want  to  speak  to  you  about  your  future," 
[  She  guided  him  to  the  fullen  trunk  of  a 
long-felled  tree— lichen-covered  and  moas- 
grown — and  there  they  seated  themselves. 
She  drew  her  hand  away  from  his  arm, 
linked  it  in  her  other  handj  and  so,  with 
head  a  little  bent,  and  the  soft  colour 
coming  and  going  in  her  chgeksj  sat 
listening, 

"  I  have  only  seen  you  twice,"  he  said 
earnestly.  **  But  I  can^t  bear  to  think  of 
you  BO  young,  and  beautiful,  and  friondleae, 
and  condemned  to  such  a  cruel  fate»  Tt^ll 
me,  is  there  no  one  to  whom  you  could 
appeal — no  other  relation  or  friend  who 
would  save  you  from  this  living  grave  ?  " 

**No,"  she  said  simply,  **  I  told  you  I 
had  no  one  to  care  for  me  enough  to  give 
me  a  home.  Aunt  says  it  is  best  for  me 
to  go  into  the  Convent.  I  have  always 
heard  that,  ever  since  I  can  remember." 

''  But  you  don't  wish  it  ?  " 

^*0h,  no.  No  I  No!*'  she  cried  pas- 
sionately, "I  cannot  bear  the  thought  I 
It  was  hateful  before— but  now '* 

She  stopped  suddenly.  Some  instioct 
of  maidenly  shynoss  whispered  to  her  htart 
a  warning.  Even  to  a — lover— it  was  not 
wise  to  speak  too  pkicly. 

But  he  did  not  want  her  to  speak.     He 
was  not  unverse^cjiB  women'ii  wajft*  and  he  - 
knew  well  enough  what  lurked  beneath 
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that  half-uttered  avowal  A  little  thrill  of 
triumph  ran  through  his  heart  He  took 
off  the  hateful  glasses  and  bent  eagerly 
forward,  looking  with  longing  eyes  into 
the  loydy  girlish  face. 

"  Now,"  he  said  eagerly,  "  you  believe 
that  there  is  something  better  in  life  than 
a  gloomy  faith,  and  a  bigoted  religioa 
Now  you  know  that  youth  and  beauty  have 
been  given  to  women  for  some  other  pur- 
pose than  seclusion  —  immolation  —  self- 
sacrifice  I    Is  it  not  so ) " 

"You  have  told  me  that,"  she  answered 
gravely.  "  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  listen 
to  you.  I  am  so  ignorant.  No  one  has 
ever  spoken  to  me  as  you  have  done. 
Tell  me,  then,  for  what  women  live  besides 
— ^besides  religion  1 " 

"For  love,"  he  said,  low  and  passion- 
ately. "  For  men  to  worship  and  adore  1 
To  be  wives,  and  mothers,  and  helpmates. 
To  lift  our  gross  natures  into  their  own 
regions  of  purity  and  faith  I  To  make  the 
world  a  paradise.  To  give  to  us  tired 
toilers  a  glimpse  of  the  Heaven  that  lives 
in  their  own  dreams.  That  is  what 
God  made  them  for — some  of  them — at 
least!" 

His  eyes  met  her  own.  They  were  soft, 
humid,  abstracted  —  the  eyes  of  a  child 
in  some  sweet  maze  of  doubt,  and  their 
innocent  questioning  smote  him  to  the 
heart. 

«  Tell  me,  now,"  she  said,  half-timidly. 
"Whatis^Love!" 

Such  a  question,  from  lips  young  and 
beautiful,  and  sacred  yet  from  any  lover's 
touch  !  Such  a  question  from  woman's 
heart  to  man's,  while  yet  the  blood  of 
youth  ran  hot  and  swift  through  every 
vein,  and  beat  in  every  pulse!  The  im- 
pulse of  his  heart  was  to  take  her  in 
his  arms  and  touch  that  sweet  child- 
mouth  with  Love's  first  kiss;  but  some- 
thing in  the  innocent  eyes  kept  back 
the  unpulse,  and  stayed  the  desecrating 
touch.  He  drew  a  sharp,  short  breath, 
and  his  eyes  sought  the  ground  instead  of 
her  own  fair  face. 

"  Love  1 — "  he  said.  "  It  is  not  easy  to 
telL  When  it  comes — ^we  know.  Before 
that — it  is  only  to  fancy  an  angel  that 
brings  perfect  dreams,  and  wake  to 
darkness." 

"  But  the  love  you  spoke  of  yesterday," 
she  said,  "that  made  the  eods  human, 
and  humanity  as  god&  That  must  be 
beautiful.  The  world  holds  that,  you 
said.  I  think  I  would  choose  such  a  world 
in  preference  now  to  what  Sister  Maria 


tells  me  of  that  other.  I  must  be  very 
wicked,  but  I  never  can  fancy  the  joys  or 
glories  of  which  she  speaks.  I  try  so  hard, 
but  I  cannot  Now,  when  you  speak  I  seem 
to  see  all  you  say,  and  I — oh  1  I  think  it 
wotdd  make  me  far,  far  happier  to  be 
loved,  than  even  to  be  as  good  and  as  pious 
as  Sister  Maria." 

She  spoke  with  the  beautiful  audacity  of 
perfect  iearlessness  and  perfect  innocence. 
It  never  occurred  to  her — it  could  not — 
that  her  words  held  a  perilous  temptation 
for  two  lives — that  their  unguarded  sim- 
plicity was  as  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
fabric,  unstable,  beautiful  as  any  dream, 
but,  like  a  dream,  unreal. 

Again  he  looked  at  her,  and  the  look 
thrilled  her  as  never  look  or  word  had  yet 
held  power  to  do.  Her  face  grew  very 
white,  her  eyes  filled.  The  sweet  air  and 
the  noise  of  singing  birds,  the  soft  rustle 
of  the  wind  above  her  head,  seemed  to 
reach  her  in  some  dizzy,  far-off  way. 

He  bent  towards  her,  and  took  her  hand 
in  his: 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  Sister  Maria,"  he 
said,  "  only  of  ourselves." 

The  colour  came  back  to  her  face.  She 
let  her  hand  lie  passive  in  that  close,  warm 
clasp. 

"  Ah,  yes  ! "  she  sighed.  "  Tell  me  about 
yourself,  your  home,  your  life  in  the  world. 
Mine  must  seem  so  simple  and  stupid,  I 
wonder  you  care  to  hear  of  it" 

"  I  care  to  hear  it  because  it  is  yours," 
he  answered  tenderly.  "  What  affects  you 
interests  me." 

"But  why  should  it?" 

He  smiled,  and  once  again  he  looked  at 
her. 

"I  will  tell  you  of  myself — yes,"  he 
said  softly  ;  "  but  only  of  myself  since  I 
have  known  you.  I  do  not  think  I  feel 
much  interest  in  what  goes  before." 

So  another  charmed  hour  went  on  ; 
and  she  listened  as  Juliet  listened  to  her 
Romeo  —  as  Marguerite  to  Faust  —  as 
H6loise  to  Abelard — as  from  all  time  to 
all  time  women  will  listen  to  the  magic  of 
lovers'  tales,  and  hang  entranced  on  the 
music  of  lovers'  tongues. 

It  was  he  who  woke  to  caution  and  re- 
membrance first,  who  suggested  that 
time  had  not  stayed  for  their  foolish 
converse,  and  that  prudence  demanded  her 
return. 

She  rose  at  once.  Her  eyes  were  dim 
and  dilated,  her  senses  were  lulled  into 
a  very  ecstacy  of  dreams — beautiful,  ab- 
sorbed,    child-like,    unreal    dreams,   that 
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seemed  to  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
whole  world  and  her  whole  life. 

In  silence  they  walked  to  the  gata  In 
sflence  he  took  her  hand^  and  raised  it  to 
his  lips. 

"  Yon  will  come  again  to-morrow  t "  he 
asked  very  softly. 

That  touch  thrilled  her  as  with  some 
new,  vague  fear  which,  amidst  all  her  new- 
fonnd  joy,  spoke  wamingly. 

"  I  do  not  know/'  she  stammered,  and 
looked  down  at  the  hand  his  lips  had 
touched,  in  sweet  and  sadden  shame.  '*  Is 
it-right  1" 

"Kghtl"  he  echoed  vaguely.  "Why 
not  right  to-morrow  as  to-day  1 " 

Still  the  hesitated ;  why,  she  could  not 
taU.  Her  eyes  looked  at  him,  appealing 
for  goidance,  help,  advice,  but  finding 
none.  Nothing  so  calls  forth  the  innate 
selfishness  of  a  man's  heart  as  the  fear  of 
losing  the  object  of  its  newly-awakened 
interest. 

"You  must  come,"  he  said  -  decidedly. 
"  I  have  80  many  things  to  tell  you.  The 
time  has  been  too  short  to  say  half. 
Promise  you  will  coma  Why  should  you 
be  afraid  r' 

She  lifted  her  bright  head  proudly. 
"I  am  not  afraid.  Why  should  I  be?" 
she  said  with  her  natural  fearlessness. 
"Only,  when  I  have  begun  to  be  hi^py, 
it  will  be  so  much  harder  to  turn  away  to 
gloom  and  sadness  once  again.'' 

**  And  have  you  begun  to  be  happy  ? " 
he  asked,  flashing  like  a  girl  at  the  un- 
conscious confession  of  his  power.  "  Then 
you  shall  not  go  back  to  gloom  and  sad- 
ness if  I  can  help  it.  And,  if  so  little 
make  you  happy,  a  little  more  will  mako 
yoa  happier.  And  I  will  teach  you, 
Gretchen,  what  that '  little  more '  is.  You 
will  come  to-morrow  1 " 

"I — I  cannot  promise,"  she  cried 
trembling,  for  the  passion  in  his  eyes  and 
m  his  voice  terrified  her. 

"  Yes,  you  can,  and  you  must  I  shall 
wait  here  till  you  da  Say  yes,  child. 
Tou  are  not  a  coquette  as  yet,  but  you 
play  witJi  fire  as  if  you  wera     Say  yes." 

Her  head  drooped.  She  grew  very  pale, 
then  opened  the  gate  suddenly,  and 
pissed  in.  Her  hands  trembled,  her  breath 
eame  short  and  uneven  through  her  parted 
lips. 

"You  would  not  ask  me  if  it  were 
wrong  t"  she  murmured  appealingly  from 
her  vantage  ground.  "  You  know  so 
mach  better  than  I  do." 

"  Trust  me.  child — it  is  not  wroni?."  he 


said  earnestly.  ''I  could  not  harm  you 
for  all  the  world." 

"  I  do  trust  you,"  she  said  simply;  "  and 
I  will  come  to-morrow." 

She  moved  away,  less  buoyant  of  step 
than  she  had  been  yesterday — ^less  jubilant 
of  heart,  too ;  for  all  that  she  knew  she 
was  happy,  oh,  so  happy !  Hitherto  her 
heart  had  been  like  a  placid  stream, 
clear,  smooth,  untroubled.  But  to  such 
a  stream  the  first  breath  of  passion  is  as 
a  disturbing  blast  that  ruffles  the  stilL 
calm  surface,  and  sets  in  swifter  motion  all 
its  hidden  currents. 

The  Gretchen,  moving  up  the  garden 
walks,  with  head  downbent  and  eyes  full 
of  tender  dreams,  would  never  again  ask, 
"  What  is  Love  1 "  for  to  her  Love  had 
come  this  fair  spring  day ;  come  in  unseen, 
subtle  guise,  to  be  the  master  of  her 
fate — to  mould  or  mar  her  life ! 

CHAPTER  Vir.      DISCOVERED. 

"  Well/'  said  Lisschen  sharply,  looking 
at  Gretchen's  absorbed  face,  ''has  he  asked 
thee  in  marriage  1    Is  it  settled  1 " 

The  girl  started. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  said  shyly.  **  Mar- 
riage 1  No,  he  did  not  speak  of  marriage. 
What  haste  you  are  in,  Lisschen  ! " 

The  old  woman  was  bustling  about  the 
kitchen  preparing  cofifee.  She  gave  a  short 
grunt. 

'*  Haste  I  Well,  there  is  need  of  haste; 
though,  indeed,  how  you  are  to  wed  any- 
one, guarded  and  spied  upon  as  you  are, 
I  cannot  telL  Still,  I  said  I  would  help ; 
and  so  I  will  Listen,  child,"  and  she 
dropped  her  voice  and  came  nearer.  ''  Do 
you  know  you  have  to  go  to  confession 
today  1" 

Gretchen  started  and  turned  pale. 

"  Oh,  Lisschen ! "  she  cried  beseechingly, 
"  and  must  I  tell  about  the  Englishman  1 " 

"Not  unless  you  are  a  fool,"  answered 
the  old  woman.  "  Keep  it  back  for  a  time, 
and  then  confess  if  you  feel  it  will  make 
your  soul  easier.  Did  you  whisper  of 
love  or  lovers,  you  would  be  clapped  into 
your  Convent  at  once,  with  never  a  ques- 
tion of  will  or  wish  about  it.  When  you 
are  married,  you  can  confess  what  you 
please." 

"It  must  be  very  strange  to  be — 
married,"  said  the  girl,  seating  herself  on 
the  wooden  bench.  "  Do  people  who  love 
always  get  married,  Lisschen  ? " 

A  grim  smile  curled  the  thin  lips  of  the 
old  woman.  ^  j 
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"Mostly  they  do,"  she  said.  "They 
tty  'tis  Heaven's  law.  I  always  thought  it 
a  question  of  dowry  myself." 

"I  cannot  fancy  myself  married/'  the 
girl  went  on  dreamily;  *'and  are  husbands 
better  than  lovers,  do  you  fancy  I  ** 

"  Of  course  1  '*  grumbled  the  old  woman. 
"  They  provide  for  you  and  work  for  you, 
instead  of  making  silly  speeches;  but 
women — mostly  young  ones — prefer  the 
lovers.  And  that  reminds  me,''  she  added, 
**  you  must  get  your  lover  to  take  you  to 
England  to  be  married.  Here  he  cannot 
satisfy  the  laws.  It  is  different  in  his  own 
country.  A  man  can  marry  whom  he 
pleases,  without  asking  leave  of  anyone." 

"  Laws  1 "  murmured  the  girl,  vaguely. 
"What  have  laws  to  do  with  it,  Lisschenl" 

"  Oh,  that  is  not  for  me  to  say,"  answered 
Lisschen,  shortly.  "There  are  laws  for  every- 
thing here;  'tis  to  make  life  harder,  I 
fancy.  I  nev^r  could  get  the  wrongs  or 
the  rights  of  them  myself;  but  then  I'm 
simple  and  ignorant,  and  the  priests  tell 
one  what  to  do  when  one  is  in  difficulty." 

"  But  the  priests  would  not  counsel  me 
to  marry  the  Eoglishman,"  said  Gretchen 
thoughtfully. 

"  No,  that  would  they  not.  Therefore, 
I  say,  keep  your  own  counsel  for  a  time, 
and  put  a  good  face  on  matters,  and  learn 
your  tasks  as  they  tell  you.  It  will  not  be 
for  very  long," 

"  Oh,  Lisschen,"  cried  the  girl  suddenly, 
as  she  looked  up  at  the  old  wrinkled 
crabbed  face,  "  do  you  know  that  if— now 
— ^I  had  to  give  up  this  hope — if  I  never 
saw  him  again — if  I  had  to  enter  the 
Convent,  it  would  kill  me.  I  could  not 
bear  it  I  should  pray  to  Heaven  to  let  me 
die!" 

"  Hush ! "  cried  the  old  woman  wam- 
iogly*  "Somebody  is  coming.  Begone 
into  the  parlour.  It  is  not  well  that  you 
should  be  seen  here." 

Thicker  and  thicker  the  tangled  webs  of 
deceit  were  weaving  themselves  about  the 
girl's  life.  From  one  trivial  concealment 
how  much  had  sprung  !  how  much  had  yet 
to  spring  I 

The  day  passed  on  in  its  usual  dreary 
routine.  The  dreaded  hour  of  confession 
came  and  went.  Thanks  to  Lisschen's 
advice  and  the  priest's  own  knowledge  of 
her  secluded  and  rigorous  life,  she  managed 
to  escape  question,  or  suspicion. 

But  she  felt  terribly  guilty  and  unhappy 
all  the  same,  and  even  her  new,  sweet  secret 
lost  some  of  its  charm. 

That  night  she  slept  ill,  and  was  restless 


and  feverish ;  but,  all  the  same,  she  was  up 
and  out  as  the  clock  struck  five.  No  one 
was  waiting  at  the  gate  as  she  let  herself 
through,  and  a  little  thrill  of  fear  ran 
through  her  heart,  as  she  thought  that  some- 
thing might  have  chanced  to  keep  her  lover 
from  his  appointment  She  called  him 
that  in  the  most  natural  and  innocent 
manner.  Lissdien  had  said  so,  and  it 
seemed  but  right  and  natural  to  continue 
the  appellation. 

Moment  after  moment  passed.  The 
sunlight  fell  through  the  leaves,  the  birds 
were  singing  loudly  and  gaily  among  the 
branches,  but  for  once  the  sunUght  and 
the  song  were  dull  and  meaningless  to 
her.  She  listened  for  a  step  on  the  grass, 
a  voice  in  her  ear,  that  should  bring  back 
the  glory  and  the  music  once  again. 

At  last  the  gate  swung  back  A  voice 
called  to  her  softly : 

"You  have  been  waiting)  I  am  so 
sorry ! " 

He  reached  her  side  in  a  moment,  and 
took  her  hand  in  greeting.  "Can  you 
forgive  met  The  truth  is  I  overslept 
myself,  and  that  tiresome  man  never  called 
me." 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  she 
said  frankly,  "  I  feared  you  were  ilL" 

"And  you  were  sorry — you  hoped  I 
would  be  here ) "  he  asked  softly. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said  gravely  and  seriously. 
"You  see  it  is  pleasant  to  have  someone  to 
talk  to  besides  Lisschen;  and  I  should 
miss  you  very  much  now — though,  indeed, 
I  don't  know  why  I  should,  for  I  have 
only  seen  you  three  times  in  all." 

"  Yes,"  he  said  smiling.  "  But  we  know 
each  other  very  well  for  all  that,  Gretchen, 
do  we  not)  You  see  I  call  you  Gret- 
chen. And  I  want  you  to  call  me  by  my 
name.    Will  you  ? " 

"What  is  it)  "she  asked. 

"Neale — Neale  Kenyon.  Can  you  get 
your  little  foreign  tongue  round  that,  do 
you  think)  I  should  like  to  teach  you 
English,  child.    Would  you  learn)" 

"I  would  learn  anything  you  taught 
me,"  said  Gretchen  simply.  "And  that 
is  not  a  hard  name  to  say — Neale — ^for  I 
can  pronounce  it  quite  easily.  Yes,  I 
should  like  to  learn  English.  You  know 
my  father  was  of  your  nation." 

"Ah,  true,"  he  answered,  and  his  Ihtow 
clouded  suddenly. 

It  occurred  to  him  sharply,  like  a  re- 
proach, that  he  wished  he  had  not  seen 
this  girl ;  or  that,  having  seen  her,  it  was 
possible  to  forget  tbe>  childish,   dimpled 
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beauty  of  the  young  face,  and  the  waking 
aool  that  looked  oat  now  from  those  lovely 
eyes.  "Perhaps  her  mother's  eyes  were 
like  them,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  then  he 
lemembered  Ban's  story,  and  felt  thankful 
that  he  at  least  was  not  a  villain  like  that 
mother's  betrayer. 

*'Come,"  he  said  at  last,  shaking  off 
tiiese  gloomy  thoughts  with  an  effort^ 
"let  us  sit  down  again ;  I  want  to  talk  to 
yon.  Tell  me,  have  you  thought  of  me  at 
all  since  we  parted  yesterday ) " 

''But — yes,"  she  said  with  all  serious- 
ness. "How  could  I  help  it  I  Do  you 
know  that  for  you  I  committed  a  great 
sml" 

"  A  sin — ^you  1 "  he  echoed  incredulously. 
"  I  should  like  to  hear  it" 

''I  withheld  a  true  confession  from 
Father  Joseph,"  she  said  slowly.  "It is 
Yeiy  wicked,  but  I  dared  not  tell  him  of 
you,  or  I  should  never  be  allowed  to  see 
you  again." 

The  young  man's  lips  curled  with  faint 
contempt  He  had  nothing  in  common 
with  priesthood  and  superstition. 

^'Toa  were  quite  right,"  he  said  indig- 
nantly. "  What  business  has  one  human 
bemg  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  right  of 
knowing  the  secrets  of  another's  heart,  the 
feeHngs  of  another's  soul  I  Do  not  say 
anythug  of  me,  Gretchen,  to  anyone  untU 
I  give  you  leave.     Promise  me  that" 

"I  promise,"  she  said  readily.  "  Indeed 
I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  you  to  anyone  else. 
1  like  only  to  think  of  you  to  myself." 

"  You  innocent  child,"  he  said  tenderly. 
"  I  wonder  if  you  would  care  very  much  if 
you  never  saw  me  again  1    Tell  me." 

"  Care,"  she  echoed  dreamily,  "  I  cannot 
tell  if  I  would  *  care.*  It  would  be  a  great 
chill  blank,  and  the  old  life  would  close 
over  me — and  I — I  should  pray  to  Heaven 
to  let  me  die.    That  is  alL" 

"All  I "  he  said,  half  glad,  half  shamed 
at  the  innocent  confession,  and  yet  proud 
of  the  love  he  had  awakened  for  himsel£ 
"  It  is  too  much,  child,  far  too  much.  And 
why  should  you  care  like  that  when  you 
know  me  so  utUe  I " 
She  shook  her  head. 
**  I  cannot  tell.  As  you  say,  it  is  strange, 
for  I  have  seen  you  but  three  times,  and  I 
have  known  Lisschen,  and  aunt,  and  grand- 
father aU  my  life,  and  yet " 

"And  yet — would  you  leave  them  for 
me,  did  I  ask  it  t "  he  said  hurriedly. 

"  Leave  them  1 "  Her  eyes  grew  troubled 
and  fell  beneath  his  own.  "I  do  not 
know  what  von  mean." 


He  drew  her  towards  him  as  he  might 
have  drawn  a  child,  and  his  lips  lightly 
touched  her  handa 

''Look  in  my  eyes,  Gretchen,"  he 
whispered.  "  I  think  you  do  know  what 
I  mean." 

^  She  lifted  the  long  lashes  shyly,  ques- 
tioningly,  and  for  a  moment  met  that  eager, 
burning  gaze.  Then  the  colour  rushed  in 
a  glowing  tide  over  cheek  and  brow  and 
throat  She  had  learned  herlessoui  and 
he  knew  it 

"Ah,  child,"  he  murmured,  and  drew 
her  closer  yet  to  his  beating  heart  "  But 
yesterday  you  asked  me  what  was  love ; 
to-day  you  can  give  me  the  answer  for 
yourself.  Or  stay,  we  do  not  need  words, 
you  and  I.    This— shall  teach  it  you." 

Softly  his  h'ps  touched  her  own — the 
little  flower-like  velvet  mouth  that  never 
yet  had  felt  the  touch  of  any  lover's  kiss. 

In  that  moment  something  reverent, 
pitiful,  chivalrous,  stirred  his  heart,  and 
purged  away  the  dross  of  grosser  passions. 
In  that  moment  she  was  sacred  to  him, 
and  he  would  no  more  have  whispered 
thought  or  word  of  harm  to  her,  than  have 
struck  her  with  a  blow. 

As  for  her  she  leant  there  against  his 
heart,  rapt  in  a  very  ecstacy  of  wonder. 
A  light  came  over  her  face,  changing  all  its 
childish  youth  into  glory— changing  it  as 
daybreak  chances  earth  and  sky.  The 
colour  that  had  flushed  her  cheeks  crept 
upwards  to  the  golden  ripples  of  her  hair, 
and  she  trembled  like  a  leaf  in  his  arms. 

But  she  was  not  frightened  or  ashamed, 
only  glad  with  a  gladness  that  made  her 
senses  reel,  and  set  the  sunny  leaves  into 
mazy  circles,  and  made  the  blue  sky  swim 
before  her  sight,  and  lifted  her  heart,  her 
soul,  her  very  being,  on  the  strong,  swift 
current  of  its  unintelligible  happiness  to 
bear  her — so  it  seemed — ^into  the  very 
courts  of  Paradise, 

Moments  passed,  filled  only  by  broken 
worda  Great  joy  b  never  prolific  of  expres- 
sioa  Gretchen  stillnestled  thereasnaturally 
as  a  child  who  has  found  a  resting-place, 
and  listened  entranced  to  her  lover's  broken 
murmura 

"  I  have  so  often  heard  of  people  falling 
in  love  at  first  sight  ....  I  can't  say  I 
ever  believed  in  it.  But  my  whole  life  has 
changed  since  the  moment  I  lifted  the 
bandage  from  my  eyes  and  saw  you  sittbg 
on  that  bank  with  the  daisies  in  your  lap. 
...  Do  you  remember,  dear  I  That 
look    set    the    wheels    of   Fate    moving 
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rapidly  enough.  I  think  you  have  never 
been  out  of  my  thoughts  a  single  moment 
since.  And  yet  what  a  child  you  are,  and 
how  ignorant  of  your  power !  But  you  love 
me,  Gretchen,  and  love  will  make  a  woman 
of  you,  as  it  did  of  your  namesake  with  the 
daisies.  ....  is  it  not  so  1 " 

"  Who  was  she  1 "  asked  Gretchen  inno- 
cently. ''And  was  she  fond  of  daisies 
tool" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  somewhat  hurriedly, 
feeling  no  desire  to  repeat  that  ill-omened 
tale.  ''She  was  in  love,  and  she  asked 
the  daisies  if  her  lover  was  true )  " 

"  The  daisies  could  not  know." 

He  smiled. 

''Of  course  not,  sweetheart  But  she 
asked  them  all  the  same.  Her  heart  gave 
the  answer." 

"  And  that  was " 

"  That  he  loved  her  passionately,  wholly, 
entirely,  as  I  love  you,  Gretchen.'' 

"  Ah,"  sighed  the  girl,  raising  her  heavy 
lids,  "  how  happy  she  must  have  been  1 " 

"  Not  happier  than  you,  or  anyone  who 
loves,  my  child.  It  is  an  old  story ;  but 
we  each  think  it  new  when  it  comes  to 
ourselves." 

"  It  is  very  new  to  me,"  she  said  with  a 
faint  sigh,  "  for  no  one  has  ever  lovod  me. 
I  wonder  why  you  do,"  she  added,  drawing 
a  little  away  from  his  arms  and  looking  up 
with  soft  and  puzzled  eyes  to  his  face. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  said  tenderly. 
"Perhaps  because  you  are  so  fair,  and 
sweet,  and  look  so  true ;  perhaps  because 
you  love  me ;  perhaps — and  best  reason  of 
all — ^because  I  can't  help  myself.  Don't 
puzzle  your  innocent  heart  for  reasons, 
sweetheart ;  accept  the  fact." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  shall  never  think  it  anything  but 
wonderful,"  she  said  seriously.  "You, 
who  are  so  clever,  who  know  everything 
and  have  seen  so  much,  to  care  for  a  little 
ignorant  child !  Perhaps,"  she  added 
sorrowfully,  "  you  will  be  sorry  one  day. 
There  must  be  beautiful  women  in  your 
world,  and  great  and  clever  women  too." 

"  So  there  are,"  he  said  smilingly.  "  But 
I  know  none  with  an  innocent  soi^  such  as 
yours,  Gretchen,  and  none  with  that  look 
which  lives  in  your  eyes  and  springs  from 
the  purest  of  pure  sources.  And  so  I  love 
you,  dear,  and  that  must  content  you  ;  for 
no  man  could  say  more  even  were  his  heart 
fuller  than  my  own." 

"There  is  no  need  to  say  more,"  an- 
swered the  girl,  and  raised  her  drooping 
face  and  looked  at  him  with  those  deep. 


haunting  eyes.  "  But  I  shall  never  cease 
to  think  how  wonderful,  and  oh,  how 
good  it  is  of  you  to  love  me  1 " 

A  little  sob  broke  the  faltering  worda 
Her  full  heart  scarce  could  bear  its  new 
weight  of  joy.  Then,  swift  as  thought, 
her  face  paled,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  with 
eyes  dilated  and  full  of  a  terrible  fear.  Her 
hands  fell  to  her  side. 

"  Look  ! "  she  cried  in  a  strange,  itifled 
voice.     "  It  is — grandfather  ! " 

Neale  Eenyon  rose  also  to  his  feet. 
Some  few  yards  off  a  solitary  figure  stood, 
stern,  fierce,  wrathful  of  face — the  figure 
of  a  man  old  in  years  and  prejudices,  and 
pitiless  of  heart  and  nature.  One  look 
told  so  much  of  his  history  to  the  young 
Englishman ;  one  look,  and  then  Gretchen 
was  snatched  from  his  side,  and  all  the 
bitterest  and  most  terrible  invectives  of 
the  Teutonic  tongue  were  hissing  from 
those  white  and  trembling  lips. 

Neale  Kenyon  could  not  stem  the  torrent, 
so  he  waited  patiently  until  it  should  have 
exhausted  itself.  Then  he  spoke  simply, 
coolly,  to  the  point. 

"  Sir,  I  love  your  granddaughter.  It  is 
true  that  I  am  not  as  yet  acquainted  with 
yourself,  but  I  should  have  called  to  lay  my 
proposals  before  you  in  proper  form.  I  am 
uot  sufficiently  acquainted  with  German 
etiquette  to  know  how  or  why  I  have  erred 
in  speaking  to  her.  If  you  will  permit  me 
to  call  or  explain " 

The  torrent  broke  out  again  : 

"  Explain !  Himmel !  no  puppy  of  an 
Englishman  shall  set  foot  in  my  house  1 
Explain,  what  is  there  to  explain  I  No- 
thing! The  girl  is  not  for  any  man's 
love.  She  is  vowed  to  the  Church,  and  to 
the  Church  she  shall  go.  Explain  1  Could 
temerity  and  insolence  go  further  ?  These 
dogs  of  Englishmen  think  they  are  to  have 
thmgs  all  their  own  way  1 "  and  so  on,  with 
shaking  hands  and  furious  tongue,  and  a 
whirlwind  of  passionate  gestures  that 
fairly  stunned  and  bewildered  Neale 
Kenyon. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to 
speak,  in  vain  that  he  asked  for  a  mo- 
ment's patience.  The  old  man  waved  him 
imperiously  back,  and  seizbg  poor  little 
sobbing,  trembling  Gretchen  by  the  arm, 
dragged  her  away  in  a  fury  of  wrath  and 
indignation. 

The  young  Englishman  stood  there 
almost  stunned  with  the  suddenness  of 
these  events : 

"What  am  I  to  do f"  he  muttered, 
pacing  to  and  fro  the  little  glade  where 
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Us  love-story  had  been  so  ruthlessly 
interrnpted.  ''Grood  Heavens,  what  a 
bmte  the  man  is  !  Poor  child  —  poor 
liUle  innocent !  Will  they  force  her  into 
the  Convent  now,  as  reveoge  1  What  a 
dilemma !    What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  1 " 

"Monsieur  is  in  trouble  1 ''  said  the  soft^ 
ulky  voice  of  his  attendant  in  his  ear. 
"I  saw  the  angry  grandfather,  and  the 
Toang  lady  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.     It  is  all  then  discovered." 

"Oh,  Bari,"  cried  Neale  Keuyon  dis- 
tractedlyi  "  tell  me,  my  good  fellow,  how 
one  can  pacify  a  Grerman  bear.  That  poor 
child,  what  will  become  of  her ) '' 
The  Italian  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"It  is  like  the  comedies  they  play — parted 
lovers,  angry  guardians,  and  so  ou.  You 
moat  do  also  as  the  lover  in  the  play — 
drcomvent  them,  Monsieur." 

"Yes,  but  howl"  asked  the  young 
Englishman  gloomOy. 

The  Italian  looked  at  him  with  some- 
thing very  like  contempt 

"  How  1  There  is  always  a  way  when 
one  loves.  Time  will  show.  And  we 
have  a  friend  in  the  citadel  fortunately. 
The  good  and  ugly  Lisschen  will  inform  us 
of  what  goes  on ;  but  Monsieur  had  better 
prepare  for  flight  The  gentlemen  of  the 
black  robe  do  not  like  wolves  to  meddle 
with  their  lambs,  and  it  will  have  to  end  id 
rd>bing  the  sheep-fold,  I  fear." 

The  young  man  threw  himself  down  on 
the  fallen  tree,  and  groaned  aloud.  "I 
wish  I  had  never  come  here.  I  wish  I 
had  never  seen  her — no,  I  don't  wish  that 
I  can't  give  her  up,  Bari,  that's  impos- 
sible ;  and  y^t  I  don't  see  how  I  can  marry 
her." 

The  Italian  looked  at  him  with  his  dark, 
keen  eyes  and  smiled,  *'  Monsieur  wishes 
to  marry  the  young  ladyl  Monsieur  is 
not  aware  of  the  many  complicated  rules 
and  laws  appertaining  to  civil  contracts. 
Besides,  there  is  the  insurmountable  barrier 
—difference  of  religion,  and— what  of  the 
yOung  English  lady  to  whom  Monsieur  is 
engaged  ]  " 

"I  am  not  engaged,"  was  the  fierce 
acswOT.  ''Mind  your  own  business, 
Bari.  I  am  free  to  marry  whom  I 
ehoose,  and  I  never  cared  for  Miss  Kenyon, 
and  she  knows  it  But  about  this  young 
lady — something  must  be  done,  and  at 
once.  Can  you  get  speech  of  the  old 
woman  and  hear  what  has  happened  1  You 
Bay  she  took  kindly  to  bribes  :  promise  her 
anything — anything — a  hundred  pounds,  if 
?ou  like,  if  she  will  onlv  heln  us.    The 


child  must  not  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  that  crew.     Do  you  hear,  Bari  1 " 

"  I  hear,  Monsieur ;  I  will  do  my  best 
If  it  is  a  question  of  German  brams  against 
my  own,  I  do  not  fear  the  results.  They 
are  heavy,  ponderous,  speculative,  but  they 
know  not— finesse  1 " 


FESTAL  CAKE& 


Confections  of  flour  have,  at  all  times 
and  among  all  nation?,  had  a  conspicuous 
place  in  ^e  performance  of  social  and  re- 
ligious rites,  and  England  would  seem  to 
be  specially  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
such  feasts.  There  is  scarcely  an  English 
county  without  its  special  cake ;  certainly 
there  are  few  festal  occasions  unmarked  by 
its  consumption  in  some  form.  The  daily 
event  of  marriage  gives  one  opportunity  to 
cake  makers,  and,  in  this  case  the  cake  is 
so  important  that  it  is  strange  so  few 
ladies  seek  to  know  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  sugary  structures,  before  which  they 
find  themselves  on  the  eventful  day.  The 
gorgeous  and  indigestible  bride-cake  of  to- 
day is  eaten  in  deference  to  the  rules  of  con- 
ventionality ;  but  it  once  had  a  poetical  sig- 
nificance which  it  may  be  interesting  to 
recall.  For  the  modem  weddbg-cake  is  but 
the  glorified  descendant  of  the  Eoman  loaf, 
which  was  broken  by  the  newly-made  hus- 
band before  the  priests  of  Jove  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  citizens,  and  eaten  with  his 
wife,  in  token  that  thereafter  they  were  to 
share  each  other's  goods  and  be  dependent 
on  each  other  for  comfort  and  subistence. 

It  will  be  generally  found  that  many  of 
the  cakes  eaten  at  different  seasons,  in 
different  places,  bear  some  sort  of  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  that  the  interior 
of  an  ordinary  mince-pie  is  one  of  the 
most  favourite  bases  for  these  confections. 
"God-cakes,"  which  stand  first  on  the 
list  of  commemorative  dainties,  being  the 
fare  chosen  for  New  Year's  Day  in  Coventry 
and  various  other  parts  of  England,  are  of 
this  nature.  They  are  triangular  in  form  j 
but  by  no  means  of  the  deceptive  character 
of  a  three-cornered  puff,  whose  hollowness 
and  general  delusiveness,  as  regards  its 
interior,  is  eminently  calculated  to  impress 
upon  the  youthful  mind  the  melancholy 
fact  that  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
They  are  moderately  thick,  and  should  have 
a  lining  of  at  least  the  same  dimensions.  Like 
the  Simnel,  they  vary  in  size  according  to 
the  price ;  some  bebg  sold  on  New  Year's 

Dav.  in  the  streets  of  Coventor  at  two  a 
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are  no  events  to  commemorate,  digestion  is 
given  time  to  recover ;  bnt  the  first  possible 
occasion  is  snatched  at  by  the  Northern  folk, 
and  we  accordingly  find  November  the  fifth 
celebrated  through  the  North  country  as 
a  cake  festival,  "  Parkin/'  a  confection  of 
coarse  oatmeal  and  treacle,  somewhat 
similar  to  gingerbread,  being  the  special 
dainty.  Then  comes  the  great  fes- 
tival of  mince-pies  and  plum-puddings. 
Mince-pies  were  in  great  favour  as  early 
as  1596  in  this  country,  but  they  were 
then  known  as  shred,  or  Christmas  pies, 
the  latter  name  being  the  most  usual.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  self -approving 
Jack  Horner  was  eatbg  a  dainty  thus 
described  when  he  uttered  the  famous 
remark;  and  Dr.  Parr,  on  being  asked  once 
by  a  lady  when  it  was  correct  to  commence 
eating  mince -pies,  replied:  ''Begin  on 
0.  Sapientia  j  but  please  to  say  Christmas 
pie,  not  mince-pie.''  The  Puritans  had  a 
fervent  horror  of  Christmas  pies — 

The  high-shoe  lords  of  Cromwell'8  making 
"Were  not  for  dainties— roasting,  baking ; 
The  chief  est  food  they  found  most  food  in 
Was  rusty  bacon  and  bag- pudding ; 
Plum  broth  was  popish,  and  mince-pie— 
Oh,  that  was  flat  idolatry  I 

Subsequently  the  Society  of  Friends 
placed  their  veto  upon  them,  and  even 
some  Church  folk  at  one  time  demurred  at 
their  consumption  by  the  clergy ;  in  refer- 
ence to  which  Bickerstafl*e  wrote:  "The 
Christmas  pie  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a  kind 
of  consecrated  cake,  and  a  badge  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  yet  it  is  often  forbidden  the 
Druid  of  the  family.  Strange  that  a  sir- 
loin of  beef,  whether  boiled  or  roasted, 
when  entire  is  exposed  to  the  outmost 
depredations  and  invasions,  but  if  minced 
into  small  pieces  and  tossed  up' with  plumbs 
and  sugar,  it  changes  its  property,  and 
forsooth  is  meat  for  his  master." 

Plum-pudding  scarcely  comes  under  the 
title  of  festal  cakes,  having  had  its  origin 
in  plum-porridge,  a  compound  of  meat, 
raisins,  currants,  cloves,  mace,  ginger, 
prunes,  and  brown  bread,  and  being,  even 
in  its  present  form,  scarcely  of  cake-like 
character.  Yet  its  consumption  marks  a 
festival,  and,  as  a  commemorative  confec- 
tion, its  mention  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Just  as  the  Twelfth  Night  celebration 
brings  with  it  the  initial  cake  of  a  new 
year,  so  the  feast  for  the  dying  year's 
obsequies  is  furnished  by  the  Christmas 
plum-pudding;  and  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  the  latter  dainty  amid  all  the  gay 
and  genial  associations  with  which  it  is 


surrounded,  may  be  regarded  as  a  gentle 
reminder  of  the  insatiable  and  resistless 
appetite  of  "  Time,  the  devourer  of  things.'' 


A  EUN  TO  SANDEINGHAM. 


I  TOOK  a  run  down  to  Sandringham  the 
other  day,  to  enjoy,  the  fine  air  and  to 
see  the  latest  improvements.  If  you  are 
staying  at  Lynn,  or  if  you  are  sojourning 
at  Hunstanton,  the  latest  and  most  breezy 
of  the  Norfolk  watering-places,  the  distance 
to  be  traversed  is  only  some  half  dozen 
miles  by  rail  and  between  two  and  three  by 
road.  During  the  absence  of  the  Koyal 
family  the  place  may  be  seen  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday.  One  or  two  practical  hints  to 
the  intending  visitor  may  be  useful  He 
should  write  to  Mr.  Beck,  the  agent  at 
Sandringham,  for  an  order.  If  he  omits 
to  do  tms,  he  will  have  to  mafce-sHiirther 
walk  to  Mr.  Beck's  abode,  a  pretty  and 
interesting  walk.  I  should  recommend 
him  to  come  by  Wolferton  and  return  by 
Dersingham,  or  vice  versl  Wolferton  is 
rather  the  nearest,  and  is  the  station 
invariably  used  by  the  Royal  family. 
There  is  a  new  portico  to  the  station  ex- 
pressly built  for  the  Prince  and  his  people, 
and  in  a  few  yards  you  pass  through  the 
gates  of  his  domain.  The  estate  consists 
of  some  eleven  thousand  *acres,  which 
stretch  from  the  Hall  down  to  the  sea-side, 
to  the  beach  of  the  Wash.  The  park  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  estate,  and  be- 
yond the  park  are  the  gardens,  which  are 
comparatively  small  but  in  exquisite  taste. 
Walking  on  the  turf  adjoining  the  road, 
you  startle  the  rabbits  that  everywhere 
scurry  away  at  your  approach ;  all  around 
are  *'  the  innumerable  ear  and  tail''  You 
come  to  a  spot  where  four  roads  meet, 
and  you  must  be  very  careful  that  you 
turn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left,  but  keep  straight  on.  You  most 
leave  on  the  left  a  pleasant  house,  called 
"The  Folly,"  where  sometimes  some 
Sandringham  visitors  stay  when  the  Hall  is 
overflowing  with  guests.  As  you  come 
nearer  on,  the  wajside  turf  is  broader ;  the 
wide-foliaged  timber  thickens,  and  throws  a 
more  massive  shade.  You  pass  by  the 
revolving  gates  that  introduce  you  to  the 
path  leading  to  the  church  You  see  the 
pretty  house  assigned  to  Lieut -General 
Probyn,  Controller  of  the  Household.  Then 
you  come  to  the  beautiful  Norwich  gates, 
among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world, 
stately  with  many  armorial  bearings.  There 
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is  a  fine  broad  avenae  of  trees  between 
the  gates  and  the  mansion,  but  it  is  rather 
a  pity  that  it  is  snch  a  short  one.  Eight 
m  front,  at  first  through  a  forest  avenue, 
stretches  the  road  to  Dersingham,  a  village 
about  a  mile  ofif,  with  a  railway  station 
two  miles  beyond  that. 

I  am  afraid  the  Prince  seldom  sees 
the  beauty  of  Sandringham  at  the  time 
when  it  is  most  beautiful  He  comes 
down  in  November  for  the  shooting,  and 
^en  he  celebrates  his  birthday.  One 
night  he  entertains  all  the  grand  people 
at  a  dance,  and  the  next  night  he  entertains 
Vu  tenants  and  ever  so  many  of  the  Nor- 
folk farmers.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  for 
any  respectable  Norfolk  farmer  and  his 
womenkind  to  get  an  invitation  for  a 
Sandringham.  ^e  Prince  and  Piincess 
and  their  children  are  positively  adored  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  people  about  will 
tell  you  that  the  Princess  is  the  finest 
lady  in  the  world,  and  that  there  never  were 
such  young  ladies  as  her  daughters.  As 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  will  enter  into 
free  conversation  with  the  poorest  labourer 
he  may  meet  The  people  like  to  look  at 
liim  while  he  takes  hiis  very  constant  walks. 
Daring  his  absence  the  big  Norwich  gates 
are  kept  closed.  They  are  open  every 
eyening  about  seven  o'dock.  Then  a  big 
policeman  stands  by  them,  a  mail  cart 
rattles  up  with  letters,  and  they  are  closed 
once  more. 

The  visitors  make  for  the  dairy,  the 

stables,  the  kennels,  the  lawn-tennis  court, 

the  model  farm.    The  Norfolk  folk  tell  you 

that  they  often  have  given  them  a  delicious 

draught  of  milk  at  the  dairy.  The  Princess's 

new  tea-room,  or  Strasburg  room  there,  is 

Bspecially    admired,    filled  with    precious 

presents  that  she  has  received.    You  go  off 

to  the  keimels.     The  dogs  seem  wild  with 

delight  to  receive  human  beings.     They 

climb  up  to  the  bars  and  lick  your  hands 

or  receive  a  caresa     There  are  dogs  of  all 

sorts  and  sizes — ^a  menagerie  well  worth 

inspectbn.      There  are  Esquimaux  dogs, 

St.    Bernard     dogs,     retrievers,    collies, 

"PMiiels,  terriers — any  number  of  them — 

^  some    scarce   varieties.      There    are 

monkeys,  I  believe,  somewhere  about,  but 

I  did  not  see  them.     There  is  a  bear-pit, 

with  a  pur  of  shaggy  bears ;  the  biggest 

shows  a  wonderful  alacrity  in  climbing. 

Mid  will  yield  to  no  bear,  not  even  to  the 

^^^^  of  Berne,  in  his  powers  of  catching. 

We  come  back  from  the  Bachelors'  Lodge, 

where  the  young  Princes  wDl  put  up,  or 

occasional  guests  from  the  Hall.    The  lake, 
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some  three  acres  in  extent,  is  quite  an 
aviary  in  its  way.  There  is  a  choice  col- 
lection of  scarce  water-fowl.  The  garden 
has  its  botanical  merits.  Many  of  the 
trees  have  their  scientific  names  labelled. 
You  pass  one  to  which  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion attached,  stating  that  it  was  planteid 
by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  1885.  Tou 
ascend  by  some  steps  to  the  lawn  tennis 
court.  There  are  lovely  lounging  chairs 
for  the  lookers-on. 

There  is  a  great  show  of  araucarias  about 
Everywhere  you  perceive  that  the  Prince  is 
served  both  with  zeal  and  love ;  he  is  the 
kind  of  good  master  who  makes  good 
servants.  The  pagoda,  or  Chinese  temple, 
is  covered  with  curious  fancy  tiles,  and 
contains  a  bronze  idol  enthroned  on  a 
monolith  of  granite.  The  path  leading  to 
the  pagoda  is  lined  by  trees,  most  of  which 
have  been  planted  by  relatives,  friends,  and 
guests  of  the  Prince.  The  pagoda  is  near 
to  the  Norwich  gates.  The  compartments 
of  these  gates  are  worthy  of  very 
careful  study  by  those  who  are  artistically 
disposed.  The  leaves  of  vine  and  clusters 
of  grapes;  the  leaves  of  brier-rose,  oak,  and 
convolvulus ;  the  heraldic  animals  support- 
ing shields ;  have  all  been  wrought  by  the 
workmen  from  Nature  with  marvellous 
fidelity  and  effect  The  kitchen  gardens 
occupy  about  fifteen  acres,  half  of  which  are 
on  the  other  side  of  the  high  road,  and  are 
rich  in  garden  fruit  and  hot-house  products. 

We  will  no#  look  a  little  more  closely 
at  Sandringham.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  the  word  denoted  the  sandy  soil ;  but 
it  is  more  probably  the  *'  ham,''  or  house 
of  the  Sandringas,  an  Anglian  family  that 
settled  here.  In  Domesday  Book  it  ap- 
pears as  Sant  Dirsingham.  It  was  bought, 
in  1862,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  out  of  the  accumu- 
lations of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  from  the 
Hon.  C.  Spencer  Cowper,  at  a  price  which 
land  would  certainly  not  fetch  at  the 
present  time,  and  was  considered  a  high 
price  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
country  all  round  is  sandy  and  heathy, 
with  much  fern  and  young  plantation. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  an  incessant 
planter;  and  planting  may  be  called  a 
favourite,  and  certainly  it  is  a  most  useful, 
hobby  of  his.  Besides  the  wild  land,  there 
is  much  rich  meadow  and  pasture,  much 
woodland,  and  salt  marshes  frequented  by 
many  rare  water-fowl,  snipe,  and  wood- 
cock. We  need  not  speak  of  partridges 
and  pheasants.  The  Prince  has  also  in- 
troduced blackcock  and  red  de^r;>^^^T  _ 
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Yalenidne.  This  saint,  history  tells  us, 
w^  cruelly  beaten  with  dubs  and  after- 
wards beheaded,  ad.  270,  by  order  of 
Claadius  the  Second,  for  saccooring  the 
martyrs  under  the  Emperor's  persecutions. 
How  he  first  came  to  be  the  guardian  saint 
of  lovers  it  is  almost  impossible  now  to  say, 
unless,  as  Archbishop  Wheatley  has  it,  in 
his  "Illustrations  to  the  Prayer  Book,"  it 
be  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  most  admirable 
parts,  and  was  so  famous  for  his  love  and 
charity  that  the  custom  of  choosing  Valen- 
tines upon  his  festival  (which  is  s^  prac- 
tised) took  its  form  from  thence/'  Probably 
the  day  of  his  death  may  have  something 
to  do  with  his  amorous  powers,  for,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  February,  rustics  in  our 
country  believe  that  birds  begin  to  choose 
their  mates.    Chaucer  wrote : 

Nature,  the  \icare  of  the  Almightie  Lord, 
That  hote,  colde,  hevie,  light,  moist,  and  drie. 
Hath  knit  by  even  number  of  accord, 
In  easie  yoice  began  to  speak  and  say — 
"  Foules,  take  hede  of  my  sentence,  I  pray, 
And  for  your  own  ease  in  fordering  your  need, 
As  fast  as  I  may  speake  I  will  me  speede  ; 
Ye  know  well,  how,  on  Seynte  Valentine's  Daye, 

By  my  statute  and  through  my  govemaunce 
Ye  doe  chose  youre  mates,  and  after  flie  away, 

With  hem  as  I  prickle  you  with  pleasaunce." 

Herrick,  in  his  "  Hesperides,"  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  same  belief,  thus : 

Oft  have  I  heard  both  youth  and  virgins  say 
Birds  chuse  their  mates,  and  couple  too,  this  day. 

So  does  also  Shakespeare,  in  his  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dreaui : 

St.  Valentine  is  past ; 
Begin  these  wood  birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 

Country  people  also  seem  to  have 
imagined  that  an  influence  was  inherent 
in  the  day,  which  rendered  in  some  degree 
binding  the  lot  or  chance  by  which  any 
youth  and  maid  were  now  thrown  together. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  first  unmarried 
person  of  the  other  sex  whom  one  saw  or 
met  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  was  a  destined  wife  or  a  destined 
husband.     Gay  says : 

And  the  first  swain  we  see, 
In  spite  of  fortune,  shall  our  true  love  be. 

The  ancient  Bomans,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
February,  commenced  the  festival  of  Luper- 
calia  in  honour  of  the  deities  Pan  and 
Juno;  and  among  the  rites  practised  in 
honour  of  the  goddess,  it  was  customary 
for  the  names  of  young  women  to  be  placed 
in  a  box,  from  which  they  were  drawn  by 
the  young  men,  and  claimed  as  bridea 
This  custom  gave  rise  not  merely  to  harm- 
less flirtations,  but  to  disgraceftd  orgies ; 
and  when  Christianity's  benign  influence 


had  driven  out  Paganism,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  early  pastors,  protesting  against 
the  former,  substituted  saints  for  deities, 
and  selecteid  St.  Valentine's  Day  for  the 
festival  of  Pan  and  Juna 

Another  authority  says  that  the  clergr 
under  St  Valentine  instituted  lotteries,  with 
the  names  of  saints  instead  of  the  young  folks. 
Whichever  be  correct,  it  is  certain  that  the 
custom  once  begun  has  gradually  growo, 
until,  at  the  present  time,  in  all  civilised 
countries,  the  martyred  Bishop  has  the 
credit  of  knitting  together  any  number  of 
palpitating  hearts.  At  the  various  European 
Courts,  during  Carnival  times,  which  usually 
occurred  on  or  about  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
jpuatB  and  feasts  were  held,  and  each  lady 
was  wont  to  make  choice  from  the  as- 
sembled knights  of  one  who  bound  himself 
to  do  her  bidding  and  render  her  all  honour- 
able service  during  the  ensuing  year. 

In  England,  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  favourite  pastime  amongst  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  on  this  saint's  day, 
was  to  choose  for  themselves  Valentinea 
John  Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  refers  to 
this  custom  in  a  poem  written  in  praise  of 
Queen  Catherine : 

Seynte  Valentine,  of  cnstome  yeere  by  yeere. 
Men  have  a  usuance  in  this  region 

To  loke  and  serche  Cupide's  Calendare, 
And  chose  theyre  choyce  by  ^ete  affecioun  ; 
Such  as  ben  prioke  with  Cupide's  Mocioun, 

Takynge  theyr  choyce  as  theyr  sort  dostie  falle 
But  I  love  oon  whiche  excellith  alle. 

Drayton  wrote  a  charming  dedication  to 
his  Valentine,  from  which  the  following  ift 
extracted : 

Muse,  bid  the  mom  awake ! 
Sad  winter  now  declines, 
Each  bird  doth  choose  a  make 
This  day's  Saint  Valentine's ; 
For  the  good  Bishop's  sake 
Gret  up,  and  let  us  see. 
What  beauty  it  shall  be 
That  fortune  us  assigns. 
Each  little  bird  this  tide 
Doth  choose  her  lovfed  peer, 
Which  constantly  abide 
In  wedlock  all  the  year ; 
As  nature  is  their  guide. 
So  may  we  two  be  true 
This  year,  nor  change  fur  new, 
As  turtles  coupled  were. 
Let's  laugh  at  them  that  choose 
Their  Ysdentines  by  lot, 
To  wear  their  names  that  use 
WTiom  idly  they  have  got 
Such  poor  choice  we  refuse ; 
Saint  Valentine  befriend 
We  thus  this  mom  may  spend, 
Else,  Muse,  awake  her  not. 

Some  authors  attribute  the  origin  of 
Valentines  to  Madame  Koyal,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of  Franco,  who, 
it  is  said,  built  a  palace^t  Turin,  which  she 
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called  ''The  Valendne,"  i^nd,  at  the  opening 
of  it  ordered  that  the  ladies  should  cast 
lots  fcv  lovers,  reserving  to  herself  the 
right  of  choosing  her  own. 

I  think,  however,  the  reader  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  can  be  but  little  doabt 
of  both  the  custom  and  cognomen  of  Valen- 
tines existing  long  before  Madame  Boyal's 
day.  The  origin  of  sending  Valentines, 
again,  is  generally  attributed  to  Charles, 
Doke  of  Orleans,  who  was  made  prisoner 
in  U15,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  The 
reason  for  their  being  called  Valentines  is 
probably  because  he  sent  the  first  of  these 
billets  doux  on  St  Valentine's  Day.  The 
Doke  of  Orleans  having  set  the  example 
it  was  quickly  followed,  not  only  by 
gentlemen,  but  by  ladies  likewise. 

In  that  very  quaint  record  of  domestic 
Hfe  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  Pepys's  Diary,  I  find  some  rare 
illdstrations  of  the  customs  then  practised 
on  St  Valentine's  Day.  It  would  appear 
that  married  and  single  alike  were  equally 
liable  to  be  chosen  as  a  Valentine,  and  that 
a  present  was  regularly  given  to  the  party 
making  the  choice.  In  his  Diary,  February 
14th,  1667,  Mr.  Pepys  made  this  entry : 
*'  This  morning  came  up  to  my  wife's  bed- 
side (I  being  up  dressing  myself)  little 
Will  Mercier  to  his  Valentine,  and  brought 
her  name  written  on  blue  paper,  in  letters 
of  gold,  done  by  himself,  very  pretty ;  and 
we  were  both  pleased  with  it.  But  I  am 
also  this  year  my  wife's  Valentine,  and  it 
will  cost  me  five  pounds,  but  that  I  must 
have  laid  out  had  we  not  been  Valen- 
tines." Two  days  later  he  makes  this 
farther  entry :  "  I  find  that  Mrs.  Pierce's 
litde  girl  is  my  Valentine,  she  having 
drawn  me ;  which  I  was  not  sorry  for,  it 
easing  me  of  something  more  that  I  must 
have  given  to  others.  Buft  here  I  do  first 
observe  the  fashion  of  drawing  of  mottoes 
as  well  as  names,  so  that  Pierce,  who  drew 
my  wife,  did  draw  also  a  motto,  and  their 
girl  drew  another  for  me.  What  mine 
was  I  forget,  but  my  wife's  was  'most 
courteous  and  most  fair,'  which,  as  it  may 
be  used,  or  an  angram  upon  each  name, 
might  be  very  pretty."  Noticing  soon 
afterwards  the  jewels  worn  by  the  cele- 
brated Miss  Stewart,  subsequently  Duchess 
of  Ridimond,  he  writes:  "The  Dake  of 
York,  being  once  her  Valentine,  did 
give  her  a  jewel  of  about  eight  hundred 
poonds;  and  my  Lord  Mandeville,  her 
Valentine  this  year,  a  ring  of  about  three 
hnndred  pounds."  These  presents  were 
probably  given  to  relieve  the  obUgation 


under  which  the  being  drawn  as  Valentine 
had  placed  the  donors. 

Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  Drayton,  and 
Donne,  all  refer  to  this  festival,  but  none 
by  a  line  which  would  infer  that  in  their 
day  it  was  in  any  respect  similar  to  the 
anniversary  it  became  after  cheap  postage 
enabled  anyone  to  gratify  his  or  her  long- 
ing in  this  direction.  The  drawing  of 
V^entines  was  at  this  period  the  only 
form  it  took.  In  Drayton's  day  ladies, 
single  or  married,  could  be  drawn,  though, 
it  ought  to  be  added,  the  selection  entailed 
nothing  more  serious  than  certain  gifts 
from  the  gentleman  drawing  them,  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  quotation  from  Pepys's 
Diary. 

Hone,  in  his  "Commonplace  Book," 
records  that  he  was  in  a  rural  village  in  Scot- 
land on  a  fourteenth  of  February,  whither 
he  had,  in  company  with  a  friend,  wandered 
and  lost  his  way.  In  this  predicament 
they  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  modest 
mansion  and  asked  for  shelter.  He  pro- 
ceeds: **The  good  man  heard  our  story, 
welcomed  us  to  a  seat  beside  the  blazing 
fire  of  wood  and  turf,  and  appeared  de- 
Ughted  with  our  coming.  We  found  our- 
selves in  the  house  of  rendezvous  for  the 
lads  and  lasses  of  a  neighbouring  village  to 
celebrate  St  Viden tine's  Eve.  Our  entrance 
had  damped  the  pleasantry,  and  inquisi- 
tive eyes  were  directed  towards  us.  It 
was  our  business  to  become  familiar  with 
our  new  acquaintances,  and  the  pastimes 
were  renewed.  Our  sudden  appearance 
had  disturbed  the  progress  of  the  village 
schoolmaster,  who  had  finished  writing  on 
small  slips  of  paper  the  names  of  each  of 
the  blooming  lasses  of  the  village.  Each 
lad  had  dictated  the  name  of  her  he  loved; 
these  precious  slips  of  paper  were  now  put 
into  a  bag  and  well  mixed  together,  and 
each  youth  drew  out  a  ticket,  with  hope 
that  it  might,  and  fear  lest  it  should  not, 
be  the  name  of  his  sweetheart.  This  was 
repeated  three  times ;  the  third  time  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  sport.  Some  drew 
beloved  names  the  third  time  with  rap- 
turous joy,  others  drew  names  of  certain 
respectable  widows  and  old  ladies  of  the 
village,  introduced  by  the  art  of  the  school- 
master, and  the  victims  mourned  their 
unpitied  derided  sufferings.  After  the 
lasses  the  names  of  the  young  men  were 
written  and  drawn  by  the  girls  in  the 
same  way,  and  a  threefold  success  was 
secretly  hailed  as  a  suretyship  of  bearing 
the  name  of  the  fortunate  youth.  The 
drawing  of  this  lottery  was  succeeded  by 
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the  essence  of  the  amusement,  for  the 
Valentines  were  to  be  'relieved'  The 
relieving  of  the  Valentines  was  a  scene  of 
high  amusement  Each  young  man  had  a 
right  to  kiss  the  yoaog  girl  whose  name 
he  drew,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deliver 
up  to  her  the  slip  of  paper.  The  mirth  of 
this  ceremony  was  excessive.  Those  who 
were  drawn  and  were  not  present^  were  to 
be  relieved  with  a  gift  of  inconsiderable 
value,  as  a  token  of  regard." 

In  Derbyshire  farm-houses,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  this  day,  a  custom  once  prevailed 
for  girls  to  peep  through  the  keyholes  of 
the  doors  before  opening  them.  If  for- 
tune were  kind,  and  they  saw  a  cock  and 
hen  in  company,  the  omen  was  so  favour- 
able that  it  mi^ht  be  taken  for  granted 
the  person  most  mterested  would  be  married 
before  the  year  was  out  At  Scalford, 
near  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicestershire,  it 
was  customary  for  the  young  girls  of  the 
village,  on  the  morning  of  St  Y alentine's 
Day,  to  visit  the  residents  and  solicit  pins, 
intoning  the  following  words : 

Good  morrow,  Valentine ; 

All  the  pins  and  points  are  mine. 

The  residents  used  to  procure  pins  for 
the  occasion.  I  have  not  heard  that  such 
a  custom  ever  attached  to  any  other  village, 
and  it  commenced,  I  should  think,  at  the 
time  when  pins  were  both  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive. At  many  places — notably  Up- 
pingham and  Great  Easton — a  custom  still 
prevails  of  having  plum-buns  on  St  Valen- 
tine's Day.  These  are  called  '^shittles," 
from  being  the  same  shape  as  a  weaver's 
shuttle. 

"Tawnay"  breaking  was  also  formerly 
carried  on  at  Great  Easton  or  its  im** 
mediate  locality.  It  was  customary  also 
there  to  make  presents  on  the  day,  and 
little  girls  still  go  a-begging.  An  old 
nursery  rhyme  says : 

Good  morrow,  Valentine, 

Set  your  hopper  down  by  mine. 

The  hopper  is  that  in  which  the  hus- 
bandman carries  his  seed  when  sowing 
com. 

At  Galdecott^  it  was  the  custom  to  make 
and  distribute  plum-cakes  on  this  day. 

At  Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  send  Valentines  on  the  eve  of 
this  day.  At  a  convenient  opportunity 
the  door  was  slyly  opened,  and  the  Valen- 
tine, attached  to  an  apple  or  an  orange, 
thrown  in.  A  loud  rap  was  then  given, 
and  the  amateur  postman  took  to  his  heels. 
A  further  refinement  o{  the  fun,  partaking 
of  a  First  of  April  joke,  was  practised  by 


chalking  a  white  imitation  of  a  letter  on 
a  door-step,  which  some  unwary  maiden 
might  stoop  to  pick  up. 

A  writer  in  a  weekly  paper  says :  "The 
nicest  and  most  sensible  way  of  keeping  the 
festival  of  St  Valentine  is  that  practised  at 
Norwich.  It  is  observed  there  as  a  time  of 
general  giving  and  receiving  of  gifts,  and, 
indeed,  to  some  extent  takes  the  place  of 
Christmas  in  this  respect  As  soon  as  it 
gets  dark  on  St  Valentine's  Eve,  the  in- 
mates of  the  house  are  roused  by  a  tre- 
mendous knock  at  the  front  door.  On  its 
being  opened  a  large  parcel  is  seen  lying  on 
the  step,  which  is  at  once  picked  up  and 
carried  in.  It  is  directed  in  an  unrecognised 
scrawl  to  the  eldest  girl,  and  is  labelled 
perhaps,  'With  Wallentine's  lav,'  evi- 
dently by  someone  who  does  not  know  how 
to  spell.  Wrapper  after  wrapper  is  taken 
off,  until  the  table  is  covered  with  brown 
paper  and  string,  and  then  a  little  box,  con- 
taining some  pretty  article  of  jewellery,  is 
reach^  which  the  young  lady  at  once 
declares  is  from  '  father.'  So  the  fun  goes 
on  for  the  whole  night — first  back,  then 
front,  door  is  assailed." 

Sometimes  more  comical  presents  are 
sent.  A  gentleman  made  his  wife  a  present 
of  a  feather  bed,  and  didn't  the  big  man 
enjoy  the  joke  as  he  stood  in  the  shadow 
outside  and  watched  his  little  wife  trying 
to  tug  the  great  unwieldy  thing  into  the 
halH 

Also,  surprises  too  may  happen  when  a 
person  ignorant  of  the  custom  makes  a 
call  on  the  evening.  Such  a  one,  just 
arrived  in  the  city,  on  knocking  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  was  startled  by  the  door 
flying  open  very  suddenly  and  a  young 
lady  bending  down  and  seizing  his  legs. 
That  must  have  been  an  embarrasaing  sur- 
prise to  both  parties. 

In  some  districts  the  village  children  go 
about  in  companies  singing  : 

Good  morrow,  Valentine  I 

First  it's  yours  and  then  it's  mine. 

So  please  give  me  a  Valentine. 

This  triplet  is  varied  in  other  places  as 
follows : 

Good  morrow,  Valentine, 
Curl  your  locks  as  I  do  mine, 
Two  before  and  one  behind. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  belief  in  St 
Valentine's  love  powers  by  making  Ophelia 
sing: 

"  Good  morrow  1  'tis  Valentine's  Day, 
All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  I,  a  maid  at  your  window, 
To  be  your  Valentine. 

The  real  ceremony^^owever,  of  thia  day, 
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was  with  oar  ancestors,  the  drawing  of  the 
lottarji  which  was  driven  oat  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  penny  post.  The  names  of 
i  select  namber  of  one  sex  were,  by  an 
equal  namber  of  the  other,  pat  into  some 
bowl  or  vessel,  after  which  everyone  drew 
t  name,  which  for  the  present  was  called 
Ml  Valentine,  and  was  looked  apon  as  a 
good  omen  of  their  eventaally  becoming 
man  and  wife.  Fortane  having  thus  divided 
the  company  into  so  many  couples,  the 
Valentines  were  expected  to  give  balls  and 
treats  to  their  mistresses,  and  wear  their 
bOIets  somewhere  about  their  person. 
These  imaginary  engagements  often  led  to 
real  ones,  as  for  a  whole  year  the  bachelor 
remained  bound  to  the  service  of  his 
Valentine;  and  thus,  what  was  begun 
in  sport  ended  frequently  in  earnest.  In 
some  places  it  is  the  custom  for  children  to 
catch  each  other  for  Valentines ;  and  if 
there  are  elderly  persons  in  the  family  who 
are  likely  to  prove  liberal,  great  care  is 
taken  to  catch  them.  The  mode  of  catching 
is  by  saying,  «*  Good  morrow,  Valentine," 
and  if  they  can  repeat  this  before  they  are 
spoken  to,  they  are  rewarded  with  a  small 
^t^  It  must,  however,  be  done  before 
snnrise,  otherwise,  instead  of  a  reward, 
they  are  told  they  are  sunburnt,  and  are 
sent  away  in  disgrace. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
"  ^eDss,"  in  the  "  Connoisseur,"  a  series  of 
essays  published  from  1754  to  1756. 
"Last  Friday  was  Valentine's  Day,  and 
the  night  before  I  got  five  bay  leaves, 
and  pinned  four  of  them  to  the  four 
corners  of  my  pillow,  and  the  fifth  to  the 
middle;  and  then,  if  I  dreamt  of  my 
sweetheart,  Betty  said  we  should  be  married 
before  the  year  was  out.  But  to  make  it 
more  sure  I  boiled  an  egg  hard,  and  took 
out  the  yolk,  and  filled  it  with  salt ;  and 
when  I  went  to  bed  ate  it,  shell  and  all, 
without  speaking  or  drinking  after  it.  We 
also  wrote  our  lovers'  names  on  bits  of 
paper,  and  rolled  them  up  in  clay,  and  put 
them  into  water ;  and  the  first  that  rose  up 
was  to  be  our  VaJentine.  Would  you  think 
it  t  Mr.  Blossom  was  my  man.  I  lay  abed 
^  shut  my  eyes  all  the  morning,  till  he 
c^e  to  our  house,  for  I  would  not  have  seen 
another  man  before  him  for  all  the  world." 
A  poet  in  the  "  British  Apollo  "  asks : 

Why's  Valentine  a  day  to  choose 
A  mistreBs,  and  our  freedom  lose  ? 
May  I  my  reason  interpoite, 
The  question  with  an  answer  close? 
To  imitate  we  have  a  mind. 
And  couple  like  the  wing^a  kind. 

The  Piincess  Elizabeth  of  England  was 


married  on  the  fourteenth  of  February, 
1614,  to  Frederick,  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  thus  founding  our  present  line  of 
sovereigns.  In  reference  to  this  event 
Donne,  the  poet  of  the  day,  wrote : 

Hail,  Bishop  Valentine !  whose  day  this  is ; 

All  the  air  is  thy  diocese, 

And  all  the  chirping  choristers 

And  other  birds  are  thy  parishoners ; 

Thou  marryest  every  year 

The  l3rric  lark,  and  the  grave  whispering  dove ; 

The  sparrow  that  neglects  his  life  for  love, 

The  household  bird  with  the  red  stomacher ; 

Thou  mak'st  the  blackbird  speed  as  soon 

As  doth  the  goldfinch  or  the  halcyon — 

This  day  more  cheerfully  than  ever  shine, 

This  day,  which  might  inflame  thyself , old  Valentine. 

In  Western  Europe,  diuing  the  festival 
of  Saint  or  Angel  Isfendarmey,  tiie  es- 
pecial guardian  of  the  fair  sex,  which, 
strangely  enough,  occurred  on  tiie  four- 
teenthof  February,  maidens  mighty  without 
being  considered  indelicate,  pay  their 
addresses  to  whomsoever  they  pleased, 
aud  as  the  Saint  or  Angel  was  believed 
to  regard  all  contracts  entered  into  during 
the  festival  with  particular  favour,  it 
need  hardly  be  stated  that  many — 
very  many — engagements  and  marriages 
resulted  therefrom.  It  would  almost  appear 
that  the  observance  of  the  day  has  now 
reached  its  highest  pitch,  the  exception 
being  not  to  send  Valentines  to  the  loved 
ones.  One  change,  however,  is  gradually 
taking  place :  whereas  the  Valentine  was 
originally  a  written  piece  of  verse  or  a 
compliment,  next  a  gaudy  print,  afterwards 
a  mas8  of  lace-work  and  scented  paper,  it  is 
now  developing  with  amazing  rapidity  into 
an  article  of  use  or  real  ornament — chiefly 
the  former.  I  do  not  know  who  is  the 
author,  but  I  picked  up  a  newspaper 
cutting  not  long  since  which  fairly  repre- 
sents my  own  viewa     The  writer  says  : 

I  think  if  old  Saint  Valentine  but  knew 
The  way  his  f^te  day  now's  commemorated ; 

And  if  the  strange  productions  met  his  view 
That  fill  our  picture  shops,  at  any  rate  he*d 

Be  much  amused,  and  no  doubt  marvel  too, 
At  fame  he  surely  scarce  anticipated— 

A  fame  as  great  as  any  of  the  sages 

Of  Greece,  or  Home,  or  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

I  wonder  what  his  saintship  had  to  do 
With  flaming  hearts,  or  with  a  cooing  dove. 

With  little  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  true 
Entangled  lovers'  knots  (fit  type  of  love) ; 

With  chubby  flying  Cupids,  peeping  through 
The  leaves  of  roses  or  through  clouds  above, 

Daintily  sketched  on  paper  with  lace  edges, 

To  be,  perhaps,  of  timid  love  the  pledges  ? 

Lon^  live  thy  memory,  great  Saint  Valentine^ 
Still  lend  thy  ancient  name  to  lovers'  lays, 

And  with  thy  spirit  animate  each  line ; 
And  still  may  poets  celebrate  thy  praise, 

And  yearly  help  to  make  that  name  of  thine 
**  Familiar  in  our  mouths/*  as  Shakespeare  says, 

As  "  Household  Words."    This  wish  is  loyal,  too. 

For  Valentines  increase  the  revenue. 
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Lamb,  in  his  '<  Essays  of  Elia/'  thus 
refers  to  this  day  of  nniyersal  love.  "  Hail 
to  thy  retarniDg  festival,  old  Bishop 
Valentine  1  Great  immortal  go  between  1 
Who  and  what  manner  of  person  art  thoat 
Art  thou  but  a  name,  typifying  the  rest- 
less principle  which  impels  poor  humans 
to  seek  perfection  in  nmon  t  or  wert  thoa 
indeed  a  mortal  prelate,  with  thy  tippet 
and  thy  rochet,  thy  apron  on,  and  decent 
lawn  sleeves  ?  Mysterious  personage  I  like 
unto  thee,  assuredly  there  is  no  other 
mitred  father  in  the  calendar ;  not  Jerome, 
nor  Ambrose,  nor  Cyril ;  nor  the  consigner 
of  undipped  infants  to  eternal  torments, 
Austin,  whom  all  mothers  hate;  nor  he 
who  hated  all  mothers,  Origen ;  nor  Bishop 
Bull;  nor  Archbishop  Parker;  nor  Whitgift. 
Thou  comest  attended  with  thousands  and 
ten    thousands  of   little    loves,  and  the 


air  18 

Brtish'd  with  the  kiss  of  nestling  winp^s. 

Singing  Cupids  are  thy  choristers  and  thy 
precentors ;  and  instead  of  the  crosier  the 
mystical  arrow  is  borne  before  thee.  In 
other  words  this  is  the  day  on  which  those 
charming  little  missives,  yclept  Valen- 
tines, cross  and  intercross  each  other  at 
every  street  and  turning.  .... 

"Not  many  sounds  in  life — and  I  in- 
clude all  urban  and  rural  sounds— exceed 
in  interest  the  knock  at  the  door.  It 
'gives  a  very  echo  to  the  throne  where 
Hope  is  seated.'  But  its  issues  seldom 
answer  to  this  oracle  within.  It  is  so 
seldom  that  just  the  person  we  want  to  see 
comes.  But  of  all  the  clamorous  visitations 
the  welcomest  in  expectation  is  the  sound 
that  ushers  in,  or  seems  to  usher  in,  a 
Valentine.  As  the  raven  himself  was  hoarse 
that  announced  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan, 
so  the  knock  of  the  postman  on  this  day 
is  light,  airy,  confident,  and  befitting  one 
that  bringeth  good  tidinga  It  is  less 
mechanical  than  on  other  days.  You  will 
say,  *  This  is  not  the  post,  I  am  sure.' 
Visions  of  Love,  of  Cupids,  of  Hymens  1 
—delightful,  eternal  commonplaces,  which, 
having  been,  will  always  be;  which  no 
schoolboy  or  schoolman  can  write  away ; 
having  your  irreversible  throne  in  the 
fancy  and  affections.  What  are  your 
transports  when  the  happy  maiden,  open- 
ing with  careful  fingers,  careftd  not  to 
break  the  emblematical  seal,  bursts  upon 
the  sight  of  some  well-designed  allegory, 
some  type,  some  youthful  fancy,  not  with- 
out verses : 

Lovers  all, 

A  madrifiral. 


or  some  such  device,  not  over  abundant  in 
sense— young  love  disclaims  it — and  not 
quite  silly ;  something  between  wind  and 
water,  a  chorus  where  the  sheep  migbt 
almost  join  the  shepherd,  as  they  did,  or, 
as  I  apprehend  they  did,  in  Arcsdia  .... 
'Gtood  morrow  to  my  Valentine,'  sings  poor 
Ophelia;  and  no  better  wish,  but  with 
better  auspices,  we  wish  to  all  faithful 
lovers,  who  are  not  too  wise  to  despise  old 
legends,  but  are  content  to  rank  themsdyes 
humble  diocesans  of  old  Bishop  Valentine 
and  his  true  ChurcL" 

An  amusing  specimen  of  the  Valentine 
of  fifty  years  ago  has  been  preserved  in  the 
form  of  a  verse  sent  by  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Cook  to  his  sweetheart,  who  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Crozier  : 

I  would  I  were  a  Bishop, 
The  reason  you  may  guesa ; 

For  if  a  Biahop  I  could  be, 
A  Crozier  I'd  possess. 

The  young  lady,  equally  witty  with  him 
she  had  enslaved,  promptly  retorted  that 
she  did 

Not  wish  your  plan  success  ; 

The  reason  you  may  see ; 
For  though  a  Crozier  you'd  possess, 

I  but  a  Cook  should  be. 


HOW  CANAEIES  CAME  TO  SAINT 
ANDREASBERG.* 


It  is  a  great  thing  with  those  who  pique 
themselves  on  race  to  say  that  they  "  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror."  The  Canary 
birds  can  claim  a  considerable  antiquity, 
and  also  came  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
though  not  Norman  William.  The  first 
hint  that  can  be  found  in  Europe  of  the 
forbears  of  our  yellow  favourites,  who 
"  discourse  sweet  music  "  to  us  winter  and 
summer  alike,  is  in  Spain,  where  we  are  told 
that,  in  1478,  some  specimens  were  brought 
by  Henry  the  Navigator,  on  his  return  from 
one  of  his  voyages,  during  which  he  had 
landed  at  the  Canary  Islands.  Though 
very  unlike  most  of  the  canaries  we  now 
see  in  cages  (for  in  colour  they  rather 
resembled  the  linnet,  a  gray  shading  into 
green  on  the  breast),  they  soon  were  sought 
after  for  their  song,  and  high  prices  were 
paid  for  them  by  the  Spanish  ladies.  The 
Spanish  bird-ianciers  soon  began  to  breed 
from  them ;  and  as  only  the  cocks,  or  sing- 
ing birds,  were  for  some  time  brought  to 
Europe  they  now  and  then  conveyed  some 


*  See  All  the  Year 
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of  the  cocks  to  the  Canary  Islands  to  act 
aa  decoys  for  the  female  birds.  It  is  said 
tint  these  travelled  birds  were  very  healthy. 
The  Spaniards  were  carefully  reticent  about 
iimr  Canary  song-bird;  and  for  a  long 
period  canaries  were  to  be  had  only  from 
Spain  at  high  prices. 

In  1622  a  book  was  written  about  them, 
and  published  in  Rome,  and  in  it  we  read 
Aat  accident,  and  not  generosity,  put  an 
end  to  this  monopoly.  A  ship  that  carried 
a  consignment  of  canaries  on  board,  was 
wrecked  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  many  of 
the  birds  escaping  flew  to  the  Island  of 
Elba^  where  the  climate  suited  them  very 
wdl,  and  they  bred  and  flourished.  The 
Italians  soon  found  this  out^  and  were  so 
eager  for  the  birds  that,  in  the  course  of 
some  years,  they  were  exterminated  there ; 
but  not  till  the  Italians  had  produced  some 
good  breeds.  As  the  Italians  were  not  quite 
BO  secretive  as  the  Spaniards,  the  people  in 
Uie  Tyrol  soon  shared  the  knowledge,  and 
passed  it  on  to  the  Germans  and  other 
Northern  nations. 

In  the  seventeenth  centurv  the  mining 
population  at  Imat,  in  Obennnthal,  were 
apecially  noted  for  their  cleverness  and 
dUl  in  training  the  canary,  and  as,  fortu- 
nately, the  demand  grew  with  the  increase 
of  the  supply,  most  of  the  inhabitants  (not 
being  very  liberaUy  paid  for  mining-work) 
devoted  tiiemselves,  in  their  spare  time,  to 
the  songsters.  Guilds  were,  in  course  of 
tiHie,  formed  to  organise  and  extend  the 
traffic.  The  members  subscribed  so  much, 
and  the  common  fund  was  devoted  to  pro- 
curing the  very  finest  birds  from  distant 
parts.  Certain  of  the  men  were  chosen  as 
deputies  or  representatives  to  travel  abroad 
and  sell  the  birds ;  and  year  after  year  they 
went  forth,  arrayed  in  their  gay  costumes, 
with  the  well-trained  young  birds,  in  large 
baskets,  expressly  made  for  the  purpose, 
on  their  shoulders.  In  course  of  time,  they 
travelled  throughout  Germany,  and,  by- 
and-by,  extended  their  journeys  to  France, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland;  ven- 
toring  at  last  even  into  Russia,  Turkey, 
Sjria,  and  Armenia. 

For  nearly  a  century  this  went  on ;  and, 
if  in  Imst  the  highest  possible  song-powers 
of  the  bird  were  not  developed,' much  was 
done  to  increase  his  beauty  of  form,  of 
plumage,  of  colour,  though,  as  yet,  it  must 
be  confessed,  our  familiar  yellow  bird  was 
not  in  existence.  That  was  a  work  of 
time  and  care,  and  illustrates  well  Mr. 
Darwin's  doctrine  of  selection,  as  we  shall 
soon  see. 


The  title  of  f'  Tyrolese  bird,"  often  given 
to  the  canary,  has  thus  a  definite  historical 
meaning.  But  there  were  bad  as  well  as 
good  canary  years ;  and,  unfortunately,  a 
series  of  bad  canary  years  came  along  with 
a  sudden  and  almost  total  failure  of  the 
mining  at  Imst.  This  led  to  many  changes, 
and  finally  to  a  movement  of  the  bulk  of 
tiie  population  of  Imst  to  Saint  Andreas- 
berg  in  the  Harz,  where  mining  was  then 
actively  carried  oa  The  trainers  brought 
their  birds  with  them,  and  continued,  as 
at  Imst^  to  carry  on  their  training  in  their 
spare  time.  Soon  it  was  in  many  ways  im- 
proved, and  more  attention  devoted  to  the 
developement  of  the  song-power.  Difficulties, 
so  far  as  the  canary-training  was  concerned, 
arose  in  unexpected  ways,  and,  curiously 
enough,  from  a  strong  love  of  birds  in  the 
native  Saint  Andreasbergers.  They  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  love  of  finches  and 
thrushes.  There  was  hardly  a  house  in  the 
town,  we  learn,  but  had  its  wicker  cage  at 
the  door  with  a  finch  or  thrush  in  it  The 
canary,  like  all  fine  singers,  is  very  imita- 
tive of  the  songs  of  other  birds  it  may  hear, 
when  youn^  and  under  training;  and  it 
was  not  desirable  that  they  shotdd  hear  or 
follow  the  notes  of  finches  or  thrushes. 
This  made  the  work  of  the  canary-trainers 
difficult,  and  demanded  care.  But  it  also 
stimulated  thought,  and  suggested  new 
methods.  Oat  of  every  disadvantage 
profit  is  bom  to  perseverance  and  skiU. 
The  canary-trainers  had  now  to  isolate 
their  birds  more  and  more;  and  in  this 
isolation  were  led  more  and  more  to  a 
study  of  individual  character  and  tem- 
perament, and  thus  learned  some  of  the 
secrets  of  the  craft  which,  for  so  long  a 
period,  has  made  them  pre-eminent  in  their 
strange  industry.  They  found  out,  not 
only  how  to  guard  their  birds  from  coarser 
notes,  but  how  to  inspire  them  to  higher 
eff'orts  by  emulation  and  the  force  of 
trained  example,  and  by  the  use  of 
darkened  bowers  or  boxes  daring  a  special 
period  of  confinement,  in  which  ^e  trainer 
was  seldom  for  an  hour  absent  from  them, 
night  or  day.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
canary-breeding  began  in  Saint  Andreas- 
berg,  and  what  was  begun  so  long  ago  is 
carried  on  to  this  day,  though  not  so  much 
money  is  now  made,  canaries  being  care- 
fidly  bred  in  other  places  in  Germany. 

It  was  thus  from  the  Tyrolese  bird, 
further  trained  in  the  Harz,  that  the 
Germans,  the  Belgians,  the  Datch,  and 
the  English  created  the  leading  distinct 
breeds,  which  are  now  knownrdie  world 
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over,  with  all  their  perplexiog  varieties, 
which  are  not  so  well  known.  Each 
nation  has  acted  on  a  different  point  of 
the  bird.  The  Datch  altered  chiefly 
the  figure  and  developed  tufty  lines  of 
feathers  (and  of  this  breed  the  Parisians 
were  at  one  time  so  fond  that  they  have 
been  miscalled  "Parisian  canaries");  the 
Belgians  developed  the  shoulder  peculi- 
arity, or  as  some  (not,  perhaps,  experienced 
fanciers)  would  call  it,  deformity,  and  have 
produced  what  have  been  called  ''  Under- 
takers"; the  English  have  principally 
studied  the  colour;  and  to  the  Germans 
is  due  the  credit  of  carrying  the  song- 
training  to  the  point  of  science.  England 
has  the  credit  of  the  largest,  longest, 
and  heaviest  birda  The  Norwich  crested 
canaries  are  very  quaint,  and  the  Norwich 
even-marked,  with  what  are  called  "  spec- 
tacle eye  marks,"  or  dark  patches  round 
the  eyes,  are  very  beautiful;  while  the 
Mandiester  Coppy,  with  his  lovely  crest 
on  the  head,  and  thicker,  longer  tuft  over 
the  beak,  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
The  Lizsurds,  again,  dark-green  on  the  back, 
wiUi  brilliant  spangles  from  the  neck,  and 
growing  larger  as  they  descend,  are  the 
richest  and  most  varied  in  colour ;  and  the 
London  Fancy,  all  yellow  save  some  of  its 
wing  and  tail  fei^hers,  which  are  black,  b 
perhaps  the  neatest  and  most  compact 
But  individual  taste  has  much  to  do  with 
any  judgement  on  these  pointa 

With  regard  to  the  yellow  colour,  and 
its  testimony  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  it  is 
said  tiiat,  after  domestication  in  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  England  (a  point  with  which 
temperature  or  clmiate  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do),  the  birds  threw  up  on  the 
feathers  small  patches  of  yellow  of  lighter 
colour;  and  by  carefully  matching  those 
birds  that  had  the  largest  number  of  these 
patches,  the  breeders  at  length,  and  after 
a  considerable  period,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining bright  and  uniform  yellow  colour, 
more  dosely  resembling  what  are  called  the 
"clear"  birds  of  to-day.  But  the  appli- 
cation of  the  phrase,  "  canary-colour,''  to 
indicate  a  special  shade  of  yellow,  though 
general,  is  not  justified  by  the  facts. 
Canaries  of  pure  breed  are  to  be  found  of 
many  colours.  Whole  breeds  are  green ; 
and,  by  feeding  on  pepper  and  other  seeds, 
canaries  have  been  produced  of  cinnamon, 
and  coffee  colour,  and  even  of  red ;  and,  in 
the  Lizard  variety,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bird, 
though  yellow  in  the  crown,  is  elsewhere 
shaded  and  spangled  in  the  most  lovely 
manner. 


But  pure  yellow  birds  had  been  produced 
before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  ladies  of 
fashion,  on  receiving  visitors,  to  have  the 
yellow  bird  perched  on  the  left  arm ;  and 
we  have  good  evidence  of  this  in  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  had  their  por- 
traits painted  in  this  manner  by  artists 
of  note. 

The  rapidly-increasing  demand  for  the 
bird,  and  the  competition  which  has  thus 
been  excited,  have  done  not  a  little  to 
injure  the  training.  It  has  become  less  a 
matter  of  pastime  and  pleasure  and  more 
of  a  mere  trade.  The  birds  are  now  turned 
out  wholesale — treated  in  mass,  without 
the  nice  regard  to  individual  traits  and  pos- 
sibilities, which  alone  can  produce  the  best 
results.  And  in  St  Ajidreasberg  (the 
''Canary  Mecca,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
which  every  lover  of  the  canary  must  visit 
once  at  least  in  his  lifetime)  we  are  sorry 
to  say  this  is  already  too  much  the  case, 
though  nowhere  else  will  so  many  fine 
stocks  be  found  within  so  limited  a  space. 

Good  birds  from  the  Harz  race  are  now 
produced  in  Berlin,  in  Hanover,  and  on  the 
Rhine,  and  the  only  means  by  which  the 
St  Andreasbergers  can  maintain  their 
pre-eminence,  is  to  go  back  to  their  old 
ways  and  traditions.  A  select  few  of  their 
trainers  have  fortunately  remained  faithful 
to  these. 

The  St  Andreasberg  trainers,  of  the  best 
days,  have  the  merit  of  having  developed 
to  its  highest  pitch  the  natural  song  of  the 
bird.  They  dispensed  with  all  artificial 
aids  like  bird-organs  or  pipes,  such  as  have 
sometimes  been  brought  into  use  elsewhere, 
only  with  the  result  of  clumsy  imitation. 
Only  by  such  methods  of  isoktion,  dark 
bowers,  strict  individual  treatment,  could 
the  song  of  the  canary  have  become  so  re- 
fined and  rich,  and  stUl  have  retained  its 
natural  freshness  and  spontaneity.  On 
their  method,  the  young  birds,  according 
to  their  age  and  capacity,  were  brought 
into  proximity  with  birds  of  higher  and 
higher  culture,  and  heard  only  their  song 
from  day  to  day,  till  they  formed  them- 
selves upon  it 

It  is  astonishing  how  persevering  and 
devoted  these  young  birds  are.  When 
they  hear  any  song  fresh  and  new  to 
them,  they  listen  closely,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  reproduce  it,  trying  again  and 
again  till  they  succeed.  It  is  part  of  the 
business  of  Uie  trainer — and  a  most  im- 
portant part  too — to  remove  any  bird  that 
shows  any  fault  in  temper  or  in  voice ;  and 
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the  different  charactera  to  be  foand  amoDg 
oMTj  birdB  are  just  as  marked  and  con- 
tnsted  as  among  human  beings :  some  being 
calm  and  self-controlled,  and  others  Test- 
less,  irritable,  and  apt  to  become  loud  and 
seroeehy  in  voica  These,  when  they  show 
possibiHties^  need  to  be  much  longer  kept 
in  the  dark  chamber  than  others,  and 
demand  less  indulgence  in  egg  diet  and, 
indeed,  in  stimulatbg  food  of  any  kind ; 
and  must  even  be  allowed,  in  apj  circum- 
etances,  less  of  the  strong  sunlight,  and 
not  suddenly  exposed  to  it. 

From  St.  Andreasberg  about  twenty 
thousand  singing  cocks  are  exported  per 
annum,  representing  an  income  of  two 
hondred  thousand  marks,  or  about  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  as  the  place  has  between 
three  and  four  thousand  inhabitants,  it  is 
endentthat  canary-training  is  not  a  source 
of  yery  large  revenue  to  a  good  many 
persons  there.  Many  nations  that  love 
the  canary  do  not  care  to  breed  and  train 
him,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  de- 
mand will  increase  instead  of  falling  off.  It 
maybe  mentioned,  however,  that  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  with  their  usual  enterprise 
and  readiness  for  work  of  this  kind,  have 
made  a  beginning,  and  may  possibly  do 
something  noticeable  by-and-by.  Even 
the  nations  which  have  gained  a  speciality 
for  breeding,  still  import  largely  from  Ger- 
many. That  the  above  statements  are 
eonect,  is  proved  by  the  following  figures : 
m  1882,  singing  canary  cocks  were  im- 
ported from  Germany  to  New  York,  one 
irandred  and  twenty  thousand ;  to  South 
America,  ten  thousand  five  hundred;  to 
Australia,  five  thousand  six  hundred;  to 
South  Africa,  three  thousand ;  to  France, 
thirty  thousand ;  to  Belgium,  thirty  thou- 
sand; to  England,  thirty  thousand;  to 
Knssia,  thirty  thousand  ;  to  Austria,  thirty 
thoQsand.  America,  which  has  not  yet 
shown  any  tact  for  training  or  love  for  it, 
is  by  far  the  largest  customer ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  there  the  canary  bird  is  now  as 
iieeessary  an  adjunct  to  the  log  hut  as  to 
the  drawing-room  of  the  mansion  in  town 
or  country. 

No  doubt  many  will  be  surprised  to 
lettn  that  a  trade  so  extensive  in  these 
birds  has  existed  for  so  long  a  time — for 
centuries  indeed ;  and  it  may  equally  sur- 
prise them  to  know  that  some  of  our 
faycmrite  English  breeds — such  as  the 
London  Fancy,  the  Lizard,  the  Norwich 
Clear,  and  others — have  been  known  for  so 
long  a  period  that  no  detail  of  their  intro- 
dacdon  or  first  appearance  can  be  found. 


In  a  work  dated  1709  as  many  as  twenty- 
eight  varieties  are  named,  comprising 
nearly  all  those  known  at  the  present  time. 
The  love  of  the  canary  is  thus  very  old  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  growing — 
one  good  fashion,  at  least,  in  which  we 
follow  our  forefathers.  In  this  conviction 
we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  stanzas  from  the  pen  of 
Robert  Leighton,  a  fine  poet^  whe  died  too 
young : 

Overhead  in  the  lattice  hi(?h 

Our  little  Grolden  songster  hnng, 
Singinj?,  piping  merrily, 

With  dulcet  throat  and  clipping  tongtM  ; 
Singing  from  the  peep  of  morning 

To  the  evening^s  closing  eye. 
When  the  sun  in  blue  was  burning, 

Or  when  clouds  shut  out  the  sky : 
Foul  or  fair,  morn,  eve,  or  noon. 
Its  little  pipe  was  still  in  tone. 

Its  breast  was  filled  with  fairy  shells 

That  ^ve  sweet  echo  to  its  note, 
And  stnngs  of  tiny  silver  bells 

Rang  with  the  pulsings  of  its  throat ; 
Song  all  through  its  restless  frame. 

Its  very  limbs  were  warbling  strings  t 
I  well  believe  that  music  came 

E'en  from  the  tippings  of  its  wings ; 
Piping  early,  late  and  long. 
Mad  with  joy  and  drunk  with  song. 
Oh,  welcome  to  thy  little  store. 
Thy  song  repays  it  o'er  and  o'er. 


THE 

SHEPHERD  OF  THE  SALT  LAKE. 


A   STORY    IN   THREE   CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  mulga  ridges  round  the  Salt  Lake — 
before  so  silent — resounded  with  the  ring 
of  the  axe,  the  thud  of  the  mawl,  the  me- 
tallic clink  of  hammered  wedges,  and  the 
dull  grating  of  the  cross- cut  saw.  Fallen 
trees  marked  the  projected  line  of  fencing ; 
then  the  square  post-holes,  dug  out  at 
regular  intervals,  showed  a  further  stage  of 
progress ;  and  then  the  short  posts  them- 
selves sprang  into  existence  in  a  Ion; 
straight  line,  which  every  day  was  add 
to  and  lengthened. 

During  two  months  of  hot  summer 
weather  the  work  was  carried  on  bravely, 
and  Scotty's  solitude  was  shared  by  the 
fencers  and  the  mother  and  child.  The 
long  summer  days,  odorous  with  the 
breath  of  the  hops  and  wattle-blossom  fltd 
by;  the  mulga  ridges  lost  their  green, 
and  assumed  a  sober  brown  hue  more 
in  harmony  with  the  dark  red  soil  ; 
the  dark-hued  mulga  trees  drooped  list- 
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lessly  before  the  remorseless  heat;  the 
giant  box-trees  ezaded  a  dark  crimson 
gum,  that  hung  in  semi-transparent  drops 
like  clots  of  thickened  blood ;  and  still  the 
white  tent  of  the  fencers  and  the  hat  of  the 
shepherd  stood  near  together  by  the  edge 
of  the  Salt  Lake. 

And  the  long  days  had  not  fled  by  with- 
out bringing  other  changes  in  their  train. 
To  the  lonely  life  of  poor  old  Scotty  they 
brought  a  fresh  interest — a  new  experi- 
ence. He  learned  to  love  the  little  being, 
who  had  come  and  awakened  him  by  her 
childish  presence  and  her  young  grief  from 
his  long  lethargy.  He  came  to  love  the 
sound  of  ',her  voice,  the  sight  of  her  thin 
figure,  the  touch  of  her  hand.  And, 
strange  to  say,  the  little  girl  returned  his 
liking.  She  was  never  tired  of  wandering 
with  him  behind  the  straggling  flock, 
talking  in  a  quaint  way  to  the  quiet  sheep, 
whogrewtoknowher.  Oftentimes  she  would 
pass  the  day  with  her  father  and  Larry  at 
their  work ;  but  she  did  not  like  the  noise 
of  the  chopping  and  hammering.  It 
made  her  head  ache,  and  she  was  always 
glad  to  get  away  from  it  She  liked 
watching  her  father  dig  the  square  post- 
holes,  and  passed  many  an  hour  counting 
the  mulga-posts  and  taking  long  glances 
over  their  tops  to  see  if  they  were  quite  in 
a  straight  line.  She  liked  being  with  her 
mother,  too,  when  she  did  not  make  her  do 
lessons,  and  when  she  was  not  ill.  But  it 
was  always  one  thing  or  the  other. 

When  her  mother  was  well  enough,  she 
would  invariably  set  her  to  spelling  and 
reading ;  and  then,  when  she  was  ill,  and 
lying  in  bed,  it  was  so  dull  in  the  tent, 
little  Lizzie  was  always  glad  to  get  out  into 
the  fresh  odorous  air.  Yes,  she  liked  best 
of  all  to  accompany  old  Scotty  in  his  slow 
wanderings  with  his  flock,  resting  with 
him  in  the  shade,  talking  to  the  sheep, 
listening  to  his  rambling  stories,  which  she 
would  ^rdly  understand,  but  which  exer- 
cised a  strange  fascination  over  her,  for 
they  were  all  of  the  old  convict  days. 
That  was  what  she  liked  best,  for  they 
were  days  full  of  novel  experiences  for  her. 
At  first,  aroused  by  the  new  element  that 
had  entered  into  his  life,  the  old  shepherd 
had  thrown  off,  in  some  measure,  the 
apathy  and  supineness  that  characterised 
him.  In  his  companionship  with  the  little 
girl  he  became  more  animated  than  he  had 
been  for  years.  He  tried  to  amuse  her  to 
the  best  of  his  powers.  He  puzzled  his 
failing  memory  for  recollections  of  past 
experiences  to  tell  her ;  he  got  her  bush 


flowers  and  pretty  heaths ;  dug  up  edible 
roots  for  her ;  took  her  to  where  quandongs 
and  chuckychuckies  grew,  and  helped  her 
to  fill  her  apron  with  the  priceless  fruits. 
He  had  acquired,  during  former  years  of 
his  lonely  life,  something  more  than  an 
ordinary  skill  in  carving  with  his  clasp 
knife,  and  this  he  returned  to,  after  many 
years  of  disuse,  cutting  out  for  her  all 
manner  of  curious  toys  and  knick-knacks. 
He  even  deftly  carved  the  quandong  stones 
and  made  a  necklace  of  them  for  her— a 
task  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  that  took  him 
almost  a  month  to  accomplish.  It  was  no 
wonder  *  little  Lizzie  liked  being  with 
Scotty  and  the  sheep.  Nobody  was  so 
kind  to  her  as  the  old  shepherd ;  nobody 
knew  how  to  amuse  her  so  well 

And  so  the  days  fled,  and  the  golden 
wattle  and  the  hop  blossoms  began  to  fall, 
breaking  out  a  sweeter  fragrance  in  dying; 
and  the  peppermint  trees,  and  the  resinous 
pines^  and  the  bleaching  gum  leaves,  loaded 
the  summer  air  with  a  pungent  redolence. 
The  spicy  air  of  the  mulga  ridges  had 
brought  something  like  a  flush  of  health  to 
little  Lizzie's  pale  cheeks  during  those  two 
months;  the  evening  breezes,  sweeping 
across  the  Salt  Lake,  and  laden  with  its 
saline  emanations,  had  not  carried  a  bligbt 
with  them,  but  had  strengthened  the  weakly 
child  and  benefited  her. 

"I'm  not  frightened  of  the  Salt  Lake 
now,"  she  said  one  day  to  old  Scotty,  when 
both  were  reposins  under  a  clump  of  emu- 
buish  near  its  edge,  idly  watching  the 
camping  sheep.  "I  don't  think  there's  a 
blight  on  it  now.  Perhaps  it's  gone 
away." 

*<No,  no,"  he  answered,  shaking  his 
head.     <'  It's  here,  sure  enough." 

«£nt  mother  says  it's  makbg  me 
strong.'' 

«  Aye ;  it  did  me  good  at  first,  too.  But 
it  got  hold  of  me  and  broke  me  down 
afterwards." 

The  child  looked  curiously  at  him. 

'^Mother  sa  id  I  wasn't  to  believe  it  at  all," 
she  said,  after  a  pause.  "She  says  it's 
wicked  to  talk  like  that." 

"  Maybe,"  he  answered,  shaking  his  head 
a  second  time.  "  I  don't  know.  But  there's 
a  curse  on  it  for  all  that'^ 

He  gave  way  to  the  child  in  everything, 
but  on  that  one  point  nothing  could  make 
him  speak  differently. 

**  I'm  not  frightened  of  it  then,  see," 
exclaimed  little  Lizzie.  And,  rising  from 
her  shady  seat  under  the  emu-bush,  she 
ran  down  towards  the  kke.  , 
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"No,  no,  don't  go  there,"  he  cried. 

Bat  the  child  shook  her  head  merrily, 
lod,  followed  hj  the  old  shepherd's  dog 
barking  jojoosly,  walked  oat  on  to  the 
flat  ei^anse.  A  little  cload  of  acrid  dast 
rose  at  erery  footstep,  and  she  sank  np  to 
her  ankles  in  the  lights  pervious  soil  As 
site  walked  out  farther  she  went  still 
deeper,  and  even  the  dog  boanding  ahead 
of  her,  light  weight  as  he  was,  sank  np  to 
its  knees  in  the  yielding  monld. 

<- There,  you  see,"  she  said,  retaming 
breathless  with  the  exertion,  "I'm  not 
%htened  of  it  a  bit" 

"  Ton  shouldn't  have  done  it,"  answered 
Sootty,  shaking  his  head  in  a  troubled 
way.  "  It  won't  lead  to  any  good.  You 
shooldn't  have  done  it." 

Towards  sundown  the  two  companions 
made  their  way  back  to  the  camp  at  the 
tul  of  the  slowly  moving  flock.  The  san 
going  down  at  the  far  end  of  the  Salt  Lake 
cast  a  blinding  glare  over  the  treeless  waste. 
The  salty  incrustations  that  spread  in  dirty 
white  patches  over  its  surface  flashed  crim- 
son, as  though  the  earth  were  stained  with 
blood;  the  glaucous  pig-weed  and  the 
durker  ti-tree  bushes  took  a  strange  un- 
natoral  brilliance;  even  the  discoloured 
limestone  rocks  at  the  edge  became  sub- 
limated by  the  crimson  glamour.  Slowly 
thebleatiDg  flock  made  its  way  homeward 
over  the  molga  ridges,  the  man  and  the 
child  following  with  the  dog  at  their  heels. 
The  glowing  sunshine  transfused  the  long 
avennes  of  the  bash  with  a  soft  radiance ; 
the  birds  and  insects,  rousing  themselves 
after  the  heat  of  the  day,  filled  the  air 
with  soand ;  the  spicy  odours  distilled  by 
the  heat  from  tree  and  flower  made  the 
air  langaorous  and  heavy ;  from  the  dried 
herbage,  crashed  by  the  feet  of  the  moving 
sheep,  arose  a  fainter  perfame. 

"Ohl"  sighed  the  child,  half-uncon- 
scioosly,  as  &e  white  gleam  of  the  tent 
was  seen  in  the  distance,  "what  a  long, 
long,  beautiful  day!  The  sun's  nearly 
down.  How  beautiful  it  all  is  I  Oh,  I 
wish  it  could  go  on  like  this  for  ever 
and  ever  r' 

That  same  evening,  as  old  Scotty  sat 
alone  at  his  solitary  hearth,  the  two  fencers 
entered  the  hut 

"  We've  just  been  putting  little  Liz  to 
bed,"  said  Duke.  "She  was  that  tired, 
happy-like,  she  could  hardly  hold  her  head 
up." 

"She  do  enjoy  herself    all  day  long," 

said  bis  mate.     "  It's  wonderful  what  she 

nds  to  amuse  her.    She  was  singin'  away 


like  a  young  chirrup,  almost  until  she  went 
oflF." 

"Yes?"  said  Scotty  eagerly.     "She's 
asleep,  is  she  1 " 
"SoundasabelL" 

"  Ah,  that's  it,  that's  it,"  he  murmured. 
"  She'll  be  awake  and  bright  to-morrow." 

"  See  hare,  Scotty,"  said  Duke  thought- 
fully. "  Larry  and  me  have  come  because 
we've  something  to  tell  yoiL  We're  goin' 
away." 

"  What  ?  Going  away  ?  "  he  cried,  let- 
ting his  pipe  fall  to  the  ground  in  his 
sudden  dismay.  "  No,  no ;  you're  not  going 
to  take  the  child.  You  won't  take  her  from 
me. 

"  We  must  go.  Leastways  I  must,  and 
it's  no  good  Larry  stopping  alone.  My 
missus  has  been  ailin'  a  good  bit  since  we 
came  here,  and  she's  close  on  her  confine- 
ment I  won't  risk  it  without  a  doctor 
this  time.  If  she'd  been  all  right  she'd 
have  got  through  it  well  enough,  but  she 
ain't  I'm  going  to  take  her  in  the  dray 
to  Gidanga,  where  she  can  be  attended  to. 
It  wouldbu't  be  any  good  Larry  stopping 
alone — he  couldn't  do  much,  so  he's 
coming  along." 
"ButthechUd!" 

"Well,  it's  this  way,"  said  Duke 
thoughtfully.  "  It'll  be  a  rough  journey  to 
the  township.  It  must  be  nigh  on  eighty 
miles,  and  there  ain't  a  track  till  we  get  in 
the  river-road,  you  know.  She's  a  delikit 
little  thing  is  Liz,  and  I  don't  much  like 
the  idea  of  her  bavin'  to  rough  it  We 
mean  coming  back,  of  course,  and  finishing 
the  contract ;  so^  seein'  as  you've  grown  so 
fond  of  her,  and  she  having  a  likbg  for 
you,  I  thought,  if  you  wanted  her,  as  you 
might  take  care  of  her  till  we  come  back. 
But  the  missus  don't  like  to  part  with 
her,  and  so  we're  in  a  bit  of  a  taking 
about  it" 

"  Leave  her  with  me,"  exclaimed  Sootty 
eagerly.  "I'll  take  care  of  her.  She  shan't 
want  for  nothing." 

"  That's  what  I  said,"  interjected  Larry. 
"  These  mulga  ridges  is  very  healthy,  and 
they're  doing  Liz  a  tremenjis  lot  of  good. 
There's  no  use  draggin'  her  to  the  town- 
ship. It's  a  bad  place  for  children,  and 
the  journey  'd  knock  her  up.  We'd  be 
back  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  most  like, 
and  so  if  Liz  is  willing  to  stop,  I  ses,  'Let 
her.'" 

"Don't  take  her  away.  For  Heaven's 
sake  don't  take  her  away,"  cried  Scotty. 

"  Well,  I'm  for  leaving  her,"  answered 
Duke,  "though  the  missus  isn^   We've 
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been  talking  over  it,  and  we  made  up  our 
minds — if  you  were  willing  to  take  charge 
of  the  child — to  leave  it  to  uttle  Liz  herself. 
If  she  wants  to  stop,  she  can.  If  she  wants 
to  come  with  us,  well  then,  well  take  her 
along." 

«  No,  no.  She  must  not  ga  I'll  take 
care  of  her.  No  harm  shall  come  to  her. 
Ill  look  after  her  morning  and  night  See 
here ;  I'll  give  you  this  if  you  leave  her 
with  me,"  he  cried,  fumbling  amid  the 
blankets  on  the  bunk.  *'  It's  all  I  have. 
Bat  here ;  you  shall  have  it  all  if  you'll 
leave  her." 

"Put  up  your  cheque,  man,"  returned 
Duke,  with  rough  good-nature.  **  I  don't 
want  it  If  the  cmld  likes,  she  shall  stop 
with  you.  I'll  leave  you  plenty  of  rations 
for  her,  and  you  can  look  after  our  camp 
for  us,  for  we'll  leave  the  tent  standing  and 
the  took" 

"  Yes,  yes.  Only  leave  the  child  with 
me,  and  I  will  do  anything  you  want" 

The  old  shepheid  passed  a  sleepless 
night  The  fear  of  losing  the  child  worked 
upon  his  feeble  mind  to  such  an  extent, 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  warm 
summer  night  he  walked  restlessly  to  and 
fro  in  the  hut  in  a  fever  of  hope  and  fear. 
With  the  earliest  streak  of  dawn  he  was 
out^  waiting  impatiently  outside  the  tent 
of  the  fencers.  An  hour  later  Duke 
emeraed  from  it. 

"  You're  early,"  he  said. 

"The  child  1"  exclaimed  Scotty,  fever- 
ishly. 

"  Well,  I've  been  talking  it  over  ag% 
with  the  missus,  and  she  agrees  to  leavin' 
Liz  here  if  she  wants  to  stop.  So  we'll 
just  ask  her." 

The  girl,  bright  and  rosy  from  her  long 
sleep,  emerged  from  the  tent  at  that 
moment 

"  Gome  here,  little  Liz,"  said  the  father 
gravely,  "I  want  to  ask  you  something. 
Mother  and  me's  going  away  for  a  time — 
going  a  long  way  all  through  the  bush. 
Mother's  ill,  yon  know ;  and  I'm  going  to 
take  her  to  the  doctor's.  But  we're  coming 
back  again  soon.    Would  you  like  to  go 


with  us,  or  stay  here  along  with  Scolty 
and  the  sheep  t " 

Lizzie's  glimce  wandered  fromher  father's 
face  to  tiie  old  shepherd.  He  stood 
feverishly,  tremblingly  expectant  of  the 
coming  answer,  with  such  a  look  of  en- 
treaty in  his  eyes  that  her  gaze  was  for 
the  moment  arrested.  He  seemed  about 
to  speak,  but  no  sound  came  from  him, 
only  his  lips  moved  convulsively.  -  The 
child's  glance  wandered  from  the  shepherd  s 
face  to  the  golden  wattle  gleaming  in  the 
early  sunlight,  and  the  hops  on  their  pen- 
dent branches  waving  a  mute  greeting. 
The  sheep  camped  in  one  comer  of  the 
bush  yards  attracted  her  attention  for  a 
moment^  but  her  gaze  wandered  away  to 
the  park-like  avenues  of  graceful  molga 
trees  to  the  bright  green  clumps  of  emu 
and  apple  bush,  to  the  dark  green  of  the 
pbes  and  tall  peppermint  trees,  and  to  the 
red  mulga  ridges.  At  last  her  wandering 
glance  rested  on  the  Salt  Lake — silent^ 
ufeless,  gleaming  white  and  burnished. 
She  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
and  then  she  said  with  strange  quietness : 

"I'd  sooner  stay  by  the  Salt  Lake, 
father." 

The  next  day  the  fencers  took  their 
departure,  leaving  little  Lizzie  under 
Scotty's  care.  Eeurly  in  the  morning  the 
two  horses  were  harnessed  to  the  dray, 
one  in  the  lead,  one  between  the  shafts. 
Mother  and  father  embraced  their  daughter 
for  the  last  time;  then  Larry  cracked  his 
long  whip  lustily,  the  harness  strained,  the 
heavy  wheels  creaked  slowly  round,  and 
Scotty  and  his  little  charge  were  left  U> 
the  solitude  of  the  Salt  Lake. 

"  Oh,  mother!  mother  I "  sobbed  Lizzie, 
as  the  dray  moved  off,  burying  her  face  in 
her  hands.     "  I  wish  I'd  gone  too." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Scotty,  holding  her  hand 
tight  in  his,  "  you  will  stop  with  me  and 
the  sheep.  We  shall  be  so  happy  to- 
gether. And  they'll  be  back  soon — very 
soon."  But  under  his  beard  he  muttered 
to  himself,  "She  couldn't  go.  No,  no; 
,  the  Salt  Lake  has  got  her  the  same  as  me. 
j  Sbe  can't  get  away  from  it" 
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CHAPTER  \aiL      "IT  IS  TOO  LATE!" 

In  the  little  parlour,  in  solemn  conclave, 
sat  Sister  Maria,  the  old  priest  Father 
Joseph,  and  Gretchen's  two  relatives. 
Above,  locked  in  her  own  little  chamber, 
the  girl  lay  white  and  stunned,  and  full  of 
terrible  dread. 

Her  thoughts  could  scarce  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  march  of  events,  so  much 
had  happened  since  tihat  morning,  when 
her  childish  feet  had  hastened  to  meet  her 
lover.  So  much — ahl  indeed,  so  much. 
The  whole  current  of  her  life  was 
'  changed,  and  this  stunned,  pale,  terrified 

I  girl  was  in  no  way  like  the  fair  childish 
maiden  who  had  left  that  room  with 
[  blithesome  heart  and  step  but  a  few  brief 
hours  before. 

Even  surly    Lisschen    looked    compas- 

nonately  at  her  as  she  unlocked  the  door, 

and  brought  in  a  tray  containing  only  the 

'  bread  and  water  prescribed  as  penance  by 

Sister  Maria. 

"  They  say  you  are  to  go  to  the  Convent 
to-morrow,"  whispered  the  old  woman. 
"What  is  to  be  done!" 

"Oh,  Lisschen  1"  the  words  fell  in 
terror  from  the  girl's  pale  lips.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  ruthless  hand  had  closed  the  gates 
of  Paradise  upon  her,  after  one  brief  glimpse 
of  its  beautiful  promises. 

''  I  dare  not  stop,  or  they^  will  suBpect 
me,''  said  the  old  woman  hurriedly.  "  Thou 
must  set  thy  wits  to  work.  Tnit — tut — 
an  women  are  sharp  enough  when  they 
love.  Do  not  look  so  frightened.  I 
wHl  see  the  man,  and  tell  him.     There  is 

""  to-night." 


"You  will  come  again.  You  will  tell 
me,"  implored  the  girl 

"Yes,  yes;  be  sure  of  that  Hush, 
someone  is  coming." 

Some  one  1  A  grave,  sombre  figure,  with 
a  face  whose  stony  calm  seemed  to-day  to 
bear  a  look  of  repressed  anguifih  more 
terrible  than  any  outcry  of  physical 
suffering.  What  was  it  that  made 
Gretchen  shiver  and  turn  white  with 
sickening  fear  as  that  stony  face,  those 
burning  eyes,  looked  at  her  now  f 

Was  it  memory,  or  dread,  or  that 
awakening  to  the  tragedies  beneath  life's 
surface,  that  some  faces  teach  us)  She 
could  not  tell.  She  could  not  even  have 
put  her  feelings  into  any  words,  or  have 
expressed  that  wild  and  passionate  longing 
which  surged  through  her  heart,  and 
prompted  her  to  throw  herself  down  at 
those  feet,  crying  only,  "  save  me,  pity 
me,  pardon  me,  for  sake  of  your  own  youth 
— ^your  own  sufferings  !  " 

Had  she  done  so,  the  whole  current  of 
her  life  might  have  been  changed.  Had 
she  done  so.  Nature  might  for  once  have 
broken  through  that  icy  calm,  and  in  one 
moment  of  common  weakness  those  two 
hearts  might  have  met  on  one  common 
ground  of  sympathy  and  comprehension. 
Had  she  done  so — ah !  who  is  to  know 
the  supreme  moment  when  Fate  stands 
beside  us  for  the  good  or  ill  of  all  our 
future  ? 

That  moment  came  to  Gretchen  then. 
Unknowingly,  she  passed  it  by.  The  old 
dread  and  shrinking  usurped  the  place  of 
that  strange  impulse.  It  would  come  to 
her  never,  never  again,  save  in  the  memory 
of  some  wild  regret — save  in  that  refrain 
to  the  broken  music  of  life's  song,  "  could 
I  have  known — could  I  have  known! " 

The  cold,  measured  tones  of  the  voice 
she  knew  broke  in  upon  those  thronging 
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thoughts,  harsher  than  its  wont  because  of 
the  new  pain  that  throbbed  in  an  old  and 
unhealed  wound — but  what  should  the 
chUd  know  of  that  ? 

"It  were  better  you  were  dead  than 
that  I  should  have  to  speak  of  you  as  it  is 
my  duty  to  speak — better  you  were  dead 
than  that  I  should  have  to  tell  you  the 
history  of  your  mother.  Yet  as  a  warning 
to  yourself,  as  a  voice  that  from  some  buried 
past  of  infamy  and  shame  speaks  out  its 
misery  and  regret,  so  would  I  speak  her 
story  in  your  ears — for  like  the  hand  of 
doom  her  fate  points  the  way  to  yours, 
since  neither  ignorance,  nor  warning,  nor 
watchfulness,  nor  prayers,  can  keep  you  in 
the  innocence  of  childhood  any  more." 

She  paused  as  if  for  strength.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  against  her  heart,  as  if 
to  still  some  inward  pain  that  held  there 
its  seat  of  suffering. 

Gretchen  looked  at  her  wide-eyed  and 
trembling,  with  a  terror  the  like  of  which 
she  had  never  known. 

The  low,  cold  voice  steadied  itself ;  the 
eyes,  pain-fiUed  and  tragic  with  such  woe 
as  the  girl's  young  heart  could  not  even 
dimly  conceive,  looked  back  at  her  once 
more. 

*'  Your  mother  was  young  and  fdr,  and 
innocent  as  yourself,  when  Fate  threw  across 
her  path  the  man  who  was  her  life's  curse. 
The  time  will  come  when  you  will  know 
the  meaning  of  my  words,  and  remember 
that  the  warning  your  mother  would  not 
hear  is  uttered  in  your  ears  for  your  safety. 
Orphaned  and  disgraced  your  life  has 
been  and  will  be,  not  for  fault  of  yours, 
but  for  that  mother  whom  not  even  your 
love  could  console.  There  is  that  upon 
your  life  which  seta  you  apart  from  all  the 
honour  and  glory  of  womanhood.  It  is 
your  penance  for  her,  as  it  was  hers  for 
you.  There  is  a  gulf  between  you  and  the 
women  whom  you  see  around  you.  The 
shadows  and  sorrows  that  are  your  birth- 
right can  best  be  hidden  under  the  secresy 
and  silence,  the  penitence  and  prayers, 
that  are  the  daily  religion  of  all  wounded 
hearts  and  sorrowful  lives.  You  know  the 
life  for  which  you  were  destined — you 
have  been  guilty  of  wanton  sin — of  deceit, 
disobedience,  perjury.  You  can  no  longer 
be  trusted  to  the  freedom  of  home.  Sterner 
and  safer  guardians  will  be  yours  from 
hencefortL  That  you  should  so  have 
erred  is  a  cause  of  deep  sorrow  to  us  all ; 
but  that  you  should  have  erred  for  the 
sake  of  a  heretic,  and  one  of  that  accursed 
nation  whom  you  have  been  taught  to 


abhor,  is  a  crime  unpardonable  in  your 
grandfather's  eyes  and  in — mine." 

Her  voice  ^tered  over  that  last  word, 
as  if  strength  failed  her  in  its  utterance ; 
but  the  girl's  broken  cry  rang  out  in  piteous 
entreaty,  and  nerved  her  once  again  for  the 
task  that  lay  before  her. 

"It  is  my  father's  nation,"  she  cried; 
"  and,  though  he  is  nothing  to  me  but  a 
shadow,  I  cannot  hate  his  race,  and  it  is 
from  one  of  that  race  that  I  have  first 
received  love,  or  pity,  or  kindness.  I 
cannot  forget  that." 

"  Your  father  1 "  fell  short  and  sharp,  and 
with  the  bitterest  contempt  that  ever  rang 
in  spoken  words  from  those  proud  lips. 
"  Your  father ! — ^he  is  your  disgrace.  Do 
not  speak  of  him.  Your  father  1  It  were 
better  you  were  in  your  coffin  now  than 
living  to  claim  kinship  with  a  traitor  and  a 
cowaJd.  But  you  do  not  know" — her 
voice  sank  into  a  wail — "no,  thank  Heaven, 
you  do  not  know.  It  is  only  your  mother, 
your  poor,  betrayed,  unhappy  moth^  .... 
and  she  is  dead;  and  you  live;  and  the 
shadow  of  her  fate  is  close  upon  your  own. 
Ah,  child  !  be  warned ;  be  warned  in  time. 
There  is  no  help  or  hope  for  a  woman 
who  listens  to  a  man's  vows  of  love  and 
— believes.  They  are  our  foes ;  our  tyrants; 
our  curse.  It  is  from  your  mother's  fate 
that  I  would  have  saved  you ;  that  I  tried 
to  save  you.  Child,  child,  in  Heaven's  name 
don't  tell  me  it  is  too  late ! " 

The  anguish  and  entreaty  of  her  voice 
startled  Gretchen  into  a  new  wonder. 
Never  had  the  cold,  proud,  passive  woman 
spoken  to  her  with  such  a  voice,  looked  at 
her  with  such  a  face  1 

She  rose  slowly  to  her  feet.  Her  eyes 
sank  ;  the  quick  breath  heaved  her  breast 

"  Yes,"  she  said  very  low,  land  trembling 
greatly,  "  it  is— too  late  I " 

A  moment's  silence,  filled  only  by  the 
beat  of  throbbing  hearts.  Then  there  was 
a  gasp,  a  cry  that,  like  the  very  soul  and 
essence  of  undying  pain,  broke  forth  in 
one  long  moan. 

Ere  Gretchen's  call  of  terror  echoed  it, 
the  proud  figure  swayed,  and  feU  face 
downwards  on  the  chamber  floor  as  lifeless 
as  the  dead  on  whom  her  lips  had  called. 

BOOK  n. 

CHAPTER  I.      "love's  TOUNG  DREAM." 

The  Continental  Express  was  dashing 
along  over  the  dull,  flat  marshy  country 
towards  the  lagoon  bridge  that  connects 
Venice  with  the  mainlan<f.^^Tp 
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To  antravelled  eyes,  that  long  wide  span 
o{  doll,  smooth  water,  from  which,  as  by 
eochantment  Buddenly  rise  the  islands  and 
towen,  and  palaces  of  the  once  famons 
Qaeen  of  the  Adrutic,  is  a  veritable  fairy 
scene.  Two  such  eyes  looked  at  it  now 
bom  oat  the  window  of  a  coapd  The  son 
hi  not  yet  risen ;  bnt  over  the  quiet 
wftteiB  lay  a  pabi  silvery  haze  that  eradu- 
ally  melted  into  a  flood  of  translacent 
gold. 

From  amidst  this  transforming  orb  a 
glowing  ball  of  fire  shot  saddenly  forth 
and  mirrored  itself  in  the  rippleless  calm 
d  that  glassy  sea,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
water  changed  and  glowed,  and  broke 
into  one  radiant  glimmering  sheet  of  colour 
that  ipread  farther  and  further,  till  the 
vatehmg  eyes  grew  dazzled  at  its  splendour. 

Here  and  tbere  a  red  sail,  or  a  speck  of 
^rtiite,  or  the  black  outline  of  a  gondola  or 
"bam"  gleamed  suddenly  forth  as  the 
8il?eiy  mist  was  swept  away,  and  the  golden 
beaittf  shot  downwards  in  a  million  points 
of  light  that  radiated  from  one  great 
oentra  The  train  rushed  swiftly  on, 
and  the  specks  of  fluttered  canvas  melted 
softly  into  distance  till  they  looked  no 
bigger  than  a  bird's  wing  that  blends  it- 
self into  the  light  of  sea  and  sky,  and  so 
Yaniahes,  and  is  lost 

There  broke  a  low  cry — like  a  child's 
note  of  wonder  from  the  girl  who  watched 
the  leene.  She  turned  to  her  oompanion. 
"Oh!  but  it  is  lovely— it  is  not  like 
oarth  at  alL  It  is  as  one  dreams  that 
PaiadisewiUbe!" 

"It  dkUl  be  Paradise  for  us,"  came  the 
answer  low  and  deep,  as  with  the  passion 
that  stirs  the  heart  and  gives  an  eloquence 
to  e?en  simple  words ;  "  a  Paradise  that 
never  serpent  shall  disturb — nor  alien 
Toioes  jar.  Gretcben — sweetheart,  come 
here  and  teU  me  you  are  happy." 

"  Oh  1  so  hi^py,"  came  from  the  trem- 
bling lips  as  she  stole  to  his  side,  and 
nettled  there  with  tiie  sweetest,  shyest 
that  ever  Love  lent  to  woman.  **  So 
,  tliat  I  wonder  if  I  have  ever — Uved 
now." 

"That  is  as  it  should  be,"  he  answered 
fondly.  "  And  no  one  can  drag  you  from 
me  now,  so  we  have  nothing  more  to 
fear." 

"  I  wonder  if  they  are  still  angry ) "  said 
the  girl  sorrowfuUy.  "  Oh,  I  hope  not ;  for 
now  that  I  am  so  happy  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  anyone  else  is  sad — or  troubled — or 
in  grief.  You  posted  my  letter,  Neale, 
from  Vienna  t" 


*'  Yes,  love,  and  told  them  that  we  were 
off  to  England  and  that  I  had  married  you, 
and  intended  to  take  better  care  of  you 
than  the  Church  would  have  dona" 

«  Sometimes,  I  think,"  said  thegirlslowly 
and  thoughtfully,  ''  that  perhaps  aunt  did 
care  for  me  a  little.  She  seemed  so 
strangely  moved  that  day  when  she  spoke 
to  me ;  but  then,"  she  added  brightly,  <'  she 
declared  that  all  men  were  false,  and  evil, 
and  cruel ;  and  I  know  she  was  not  right, 
though  of  course  she  did  not  know  you ; 
and  I  could  not  expect  her  to  think  you 
were  different." 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  the  lovely  lipa 
that  still  were  dhy  of  kisses,  and  rarely 
gave  them  back.  ''She  was  a  hard  and 
cruel  woman,  or  she  would  never  have 
wished  to  consi^  you  to  a  living  grave. 
Do  not  let  us  talk  of  these  people,  sweet- 
heart    You  have  d<me  with  them  now." 

*'Ye8,"  said  the  girl  sofUy;  "still— <me 
day,  if  you  do  not  mind  very  much,  and  when 
we  have  been  married  some  time,  you  know, 
I  should  like  to  go  back  and  see  them,  and 
tell  them  I  bear  them  no  ill-will,  and  that 
I  am  sorry  I  left  them  so  abruptly  and 
secretly;  and  that  they  must  forgive  m^ 
for  I  am  so  happy,  and  you  are  so  good.  I 
think  they  would  be  glad  to  know  that, 
even  though  you  are  English,  and  carried 
me  away  in  such  a  strange  manner." 

"  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  talk  of  going 
back,"  said  Neale  Eenyon  hurriedly.  ''I 
have  hardly  had  you  in  my  care  yet 
Only  four  days — ^what  is  that )  You  AovHA 
have  no  other  thought  or  wish  but  of  me^ 
my  little  one." 

"  Nor  have  I — ^in  my  heart,"  answered 
the  girl  earnestly.  ''  But  it  is  because  I  am 
so  happy  that  I  feel  a  little  sorry  for  theno." 

"  Do  not  let  such  thoughts  vex  you,"  he 
entreated,  "  or  I  shall  begin  to  think  that 
you  regret  what  you  have  done." 

''You  could  not  think  that,"  she  said 
simply.  "  For  you  know  you  are  first  to 
me  always  now.  It  seems  as  if  you  never 
could  have  be^i  out  of  my  life,  you  fill  it 
so  completely." 

A  brief  silence  followed  those  last  words. 
They  were  nearing  Venice  now.  From  out 
the  wide,  still  waters  rose  the  magic  city — 
shining  in  the  morning  sunlight  with  some- 
thing of  the  old  loveliness  that  now  is  only 
a  long  past  dream.  It  was  wrapped  in 
sOence  like  that  of  a  long  forgotten  world. 
The  salt  scents  of  the  marshy  shores  stde 
in  through  the  open  windows — a  great  bell 
tolled  heavily  in  the  distance  and  startled 
the  two  dreamers,  to  whom  life,  as  vet. 
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was  only  lovo.  "We  rnoBt  he  nearly 
there,"  said  Kenyon.  <'I  am  sure  you  are 
tired,  sweetheart  Journeying  all  night  in 
these  rattling,  jolting  trains  is  no  joka  I 
wonder  how  you  manage  to  look  so  fresh 
and  fair  after  it  all." 

For  Gretchen's  was  that  happy  kind  of 
beauty  that  nothing  seems  to  disturb. 
Her  cheeks  were  as  softly  flushed  as  a 
child's;  her  eyes  as  bright;  her  glorious 
hair  only  the  lovelier  for  its  loose  and  care- 
less arrangement.  She  had  removed  her 
hat)  and  the  cool  salt  wind  had  blown  it 
into  a  thousand  rings  and  curls  around  her 
white  forehead.  Certainly  no  newly  wed- 
ded bridegroom  could  have  wished  to  look 
upon  a  fairer  sight — despite  the  discomforts 
of  travelling. 

She  drew  herself  away  now  from  his 
arms  and  replaced  her  hat,  while  he 
fastened  the  long  rich  mantle,  with  its 
border  of  dark  rar,  around  the  slender 
form.  Oretchen  had  been  hastily  equipped 
in  Vienna  for  the  journey,  and,  being  quite 
ignorant  of  fashionable  attire,  the  choice 
and  ordering  had  devolved  upon  Neale, 
and  he  had  acquitted  himself  very  credit- 
ably. A  simple  cloth  travelling  dress  and 
a  rich  mantle  of  plush  and  fur  with  hat 
to  match,  had  transformed  Gretchen  into 

Suite  a  fashionable  young  woman;  and, 
espite  what  the  proverb  says  about 
"beauty  unadorned,"  believe  me  no  man 
or  woman  either  is  capable  of  being  un- 
improved by  beautifiQ  and  artistic  clothing. 
Gretchen  in  her  grey  linen  dress  had  been 
charming;  but  Gretchen  in  velvet  and  fors, 
with  her  golden  head  and  rich  colouring, 
was  simply  bewitching.  All  the  more  so 
in  that  she  was  so  utterly  unconsciotlB  of 
her  own  charms,  thus  giving  to  her  beauty 
its  very  crown  of  perfection. 

MeanwhOe  the  train  steamed  into  the 
great,  drearjr  station,  and  Bari  made  his 
appearance  in  the  coup6  to  collect  wraps 
and  baggage.  Giving  him  the  keys,  and 
leaving  him  the  by  no  means  pleasant  task 
of  waiting  for  the  Custom  House  ezaminar 
tion,  Eenjon  led  Gretchen  away  to  where 
the  waiting  ranks  of  gondolas  lay  in  rows 
at  the  station  steps. 

To  the  girl  it  seemed  the  most  wonder^ 
ful  sight  possible.  Before  her  stretched 
that  still,  wide,  gleaming  expanse  of  water. 
On  the  opposite  banks  were  rows  and  rows 
of  mildewed,  dingy  palaces,  fantastic  with 
carving  and  frescoes,  and  looming  in  dull 
sombreness  of  faded  tints  over  the  great 
lagoon, 
^ut  her  wonder  increased  as  their  gon- 


dola shot  swifUv  out  from  the  surround- 
ing crowd,  and  elided  in  weird,  fashion 
over  the  reddenea  waters,  and  under  the 
arched  bridges,  and  through  the  narrowing 
threads  of  raialler  canals. 

How  silent  it  was !  how  hushed  1  how 
solemn !  Venice  looked  like  a  city  of  the 
dead  in  these  early  hours  of  the  spring  day. 
Not  a  soul  was  stirring  in  the  narrow,  paved 
footways.  The  casements  of  the  houses  were 
stQl  closed.  The  spell  of  sleep  lay  on  the 
sQent  streets  throush  which  the  waters 
softly  stole;  and  Ti^en  the  gondola  shot 
suddenly  forth  again  into  the  wider  current 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  paused  before  the 
striped  poles  of  the  hotel  landing-place,  it 
seemed  quite  strange  to  Gretchen  that  any 
ordinary,  every-day  being  should  be  there 
to  welcome  them  or  direct  them  to  their 
rooms. 

The  hotel  had  formerly  been  a  palace. 
The  entrance  hall  was  paved  with  varied 
marbles,  now  dull  of  hue  and  worn  by 
tread  of  many  feet  Carved  figures, 
rich  in  colouring,  stood  on  either  side 
the  wide  staircase,  and  great  palms  and 
bowls  of  flowers  were  placed  in  the 
dim  recesses  that  led  into  the  corridors. 
Like  one  in  a  dream,  Gretchen  noted  all 
these  things,  as  they  followed  their  guide 
into  a  large  square  chamber  with  shuttered 
casements  open  to  the  water,  and  through 
which  the  morning  sunlight  gaily  streamed. 

Kenyon  ordered  some  coffee  to  be 
brought  them,  and  then,  when  the  man 
had  left^  crossed  over  to  the  window  and 
threw  back  the  half -closed  shuttera 

'*  Look  1"  he  said ;  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  draw  Gretchen  to  his  side. 

She  gave  a  little  cry  of  delight 

The  wide  sweep  of  golden  water  seemed 
to  embosom  an  infinitude  of  tinv  islands, 
and  then  spread  and  lost  itself  in  the 
deep  blue  sea  beyond.  Before  them, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  towered  the  lofty 
cupola  and  sculptured  fa9ade  of  a  great 
church,  and  to  right  and  left  were  other 
towers  and  domes,  mingled  with  the  red- 
brown  roofs  of  houses;  the  masts  and  sails 
in  the  harbour;  the  foliage  of  some 
rare  garden ;  the  dusky,  gliding  shapes  of 
gondolas  carrying  some  freight  of  market 
produce  from  the  Lido,  or  some  devout 
worshipper  to  early  mass. 

It  was  a  wonderful  scene,  a  scene  un- 
equalled and  alone  amongst  all  the  world's 
beauties,  but  to  Gretchen's  amazed  and 
inexperienced  eyes  it  was  simply  enchant- 

She  gazed,  anc[  gaz^d,  and  ^ed,  with 
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a  delight  never  satiated.  Her  colour  came 
and  went— the  pretty,  pouting  lips  parted 
m  a  thousand  breathless  exclamations. 

Kenyon  smiled  at  her  enthusiasm. 

"I  have  been  here  before,"  he  said. 
"It  is  some  years  ago.  I  was  quite  a 
boy,  but  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  by 
moonlight  That  is  the  time;  the  old 
pahaos  want  the  fairy  ^pell  of  night  to 
keep  up  one's  illusion  of  Venice  as  we  hare 
heard  of  her." 

"It  seems  wonderful  to  me,"  said 
Gretchen  sadly,  "that  I  know  so  little  of 
the  world,  or  the  places  in  it;  and,"  looking 
suddenly  up  at  him,  "I  should  have 
known  nothing  had  it  not  been  for — ^you." 

A  littie  flush  hovered  over  her  cheek* 
A  tiny  dimple  peeped  suddenly  as  she 
smiled  back  at  his  adoring  eyes. 

"  I  can  hardly  realise  it  yet,"  she  said 
softly.  "Always  to  be  together— ^irays 
to  love  you  and  know  you  love  me. 
Nothmg  and  no  one  to  come  between  us, 
and  such  a  beiutiful  perfect  life  before  me. 
....  I  think  sometimes  I  am  in  a 
dream— a  long  bright  delicious  dream,  and 
that  I  shall  awake  to  hear  Sister  Maria's 
harsh  voice,  and  see  aunt's  face,  so  cold 
and  calm,  frowning  at  me." 

Her  eyes  turned  to  the  golden  waters, 
the  smile  died  off  her  Ups,  and  left  them 
pale  and  grave. 

A  shadow  crossed  Neale  Eenyon's  brow. 
His  heart  seemed  to  contract  with  the 
sharpness  of  a  sudden  fear : 

"Don't  talk  of  such  things,"  he  said 
hastily.  "  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  quite  safe  1  There  will  be  only 
happy  days  for  you  now,  sweetheart 
•Together,'  that  is  the  word  for  us  to 
remember.  We  are  in  a  city  of  dreams, 
and  we  will  dream  our  own  in  it  There  is 
no  need  to  wake  and  remember." 

"Tou  talk,"  she  said  softly,  "aspoeto 
talk." 

He  laughed  a  Utde.  "  They  say  all  men 
are  poets  when  they  lova  Perhaps  you 
have  made  oneof  me.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
how  I  love  you,  Gretchen  1 " 

The  sweet,  shy  colour  that  he  loved  to 
see  swept  over  the  fair  face.  Once  more 
her  eyes  turned  to  him  instead  of  to  the 
scene  before  them;  turned  and  drew  his 
own  to  meet  their  gaze,  as  the  sun  draws 
the  flowers. 

*'  Neale "  she  began.     But  a  sudden, 

sharp  rap  at  the  door  startled  her,  and 
made  Kenyon  draw  back  a  little  from  her 
sid& 

It  was  Bari  with  the  luggage  and  the 
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coffee.  The  invaluable  valet  opened  the 
boxes ;  handed  them  their  cups ;  suggested 
that  Madame  should  remove  her  travelling 
wraps,  and  Monsieur  retire  to  his  dressmg- 
room  for  his  bath  and  shaving- water ;  in 
fact,  brought  all  the  prose  of  every-day  life 
into  a  region  of  romance  and  an  idyll  of 
foUy. 

"Do  you  know,"  whispered  Gretchen 
softly,  as  she  took  Kenyon  by  the  lappet 
of  his  coat  when  the  valet  had  withdrawn 
into  the  adjoining  chamber,  "do  you  know, 
Neale,  I  hate  Bari  1" 


SOME  CONFESSIONS  :  LITEEAEY 
AND  OTHERWISE 

In  these  days,  when  a  father  is  per- 
petually scratdiing  his  head  as  he  observes 
the  rapid  growth  in  age,  stature,  intelli- 
gence, and  restlessness  of  his  unconscionably 
numerous  offspring,  and  posing  himself  with 
the  problem  of  the  future  of  the  boys, 
it  may  be  well  if  a  devotee  of  literature 
give  him  the  benefit  of  his  experiences, 
in  order  that  he  may  in  good  time  put  his 
fatherly  foot  upon  the  young  hopes  of  his 
sons,  and  thus  crush  their  callow  aspira- 
tions, or  may  forewarn  them  impressively 
of  the  hard  consequences  of  following  the 
career  of  the  pen. 

It  has  its  fascinations;  that  must  be 
confessed. 

Understanding  the  word  "literature  "  in 
its  largest  sense,  no  career  is  so  educative. 
In  no  career  are  the  social  advantages  so 
considerable ;  for  every  reader  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  man  of  letters  becomes  thereby 
an  acquaintance  of  the  writer,  and,  maybe, 
a  friend.  And  in  no  career  does  a  man 
feel  such  pleasure  in  receiving  remuneration 
for  his  labours — ^so  justly  does  he  esteem 
himself  entitled  to  such  remuneration. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  something  of  the  rack 
in  the  life  of  the  literary  man;  and,  with  all 
the  vaunt  about  the  delightful  freedom 
that  appertains  to  the  literary  career,  in  no 
other  profession  is  a  man  such  an  absolute 
slave  to  his  obligations. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  I  cut  myself 
adrift  from  my  earlier  life,  and  became  a 
"litterateur."  Hitherto  I  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  want  a  five-pound  note.  I 
had  now  my  future  in  my  own  hands,  un- 
aided by  circumstances,  and  knew  that  it 
wholly  depended  upon  my  brain.  I  had 
had  no  training  as  a  journalist,  nor  did  I 
aspire  to  become  apolitical  medium  between 
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the  statesmen  who  drive  tiie  worid  and  the 
people  who,  open-mouthed,  are  so  ready  to 
swallow  whatever  a  newspaper  writer  sets 
before  them.  I  pinned  my  destinies  to 
literatnre,  pure  and  simple. 

For  six  montlis  I  studied  and  thought, 
tentatively.  But,  as  tiie  days  went  by  and 
my  resources  lessened,  the  awft4  thought 
erew  upon  me  that  there  was  no  room 
for  such  a  novice  as  I  in  the  world  of 
letters.  Well  and  good,  if  I  were  content 
to  go  into  tiie  rank  and  file;  and  obey  orders 
for  many  a  vear  to  coma  But  as  for 
origination — the  faculty  which  had  once 
seemed  so  strong  in  me,  now  seemed  to 
be  frightened  away.  Chill  fears  crept  into 
my  head  in  its  place.  When  I  was  not 
at  my  books  in  the  British  Museum  or 
elsewhere,  I  walked  the  London  streets, 
and  the  sight  of  the  thousands  of  harassed 
faces  which  confronted  me  wherever  I  went 
increased  my  own  anxiety.  In  what  one 
respect  was  I  better  than  the  owners  of 
these  faces  f  But  yet  I  had  thrown  to  the 
winds  the  assurance  of  prosperity  which 
had  been  mine  not  a  year  ago,  that  I  might 
teach  and  amuse  these  men  and  women  of 
a  troubled  world,  and  make  money  at  the 
same  time !  My  head  ached  continuously 
with  the  burden  of  my  folly  and  impudence, 
as  I  thought  it.  There  was  no  consolation, 
except  by  recurring  immediately  to  my 
work,  and  forgetting  everything  in  that  I 
was  alone,  and  kept  my  troubles  to  myself, 
of  course.  A  Frenchman,  similarly  circum- 
stanced, would  have  sought  a  cominde,  if  he 
were  but  a  comrade  in  misery,  and  together 
they  would  have  laughed,  where  singly  they 
might  have  cried,  mt  an  Englishman  has 
the  pride  of  his  birthright  at  all  times. 
The  consequence  was  t£at  my  isolation 
was  every  day  the  more  thorough.  I  lived 
like  one  in  a  dream.  Nothing  seemed  real 
to  me,  except  myself  and  the  work  I  had  to 
do,  but  about  the  nature  of  which  I  knew 
nothing. 

In  this  state  of  despairing  egotism,  a 
subject  came  to  my  mind,  and  for  two 
months  I  worked  as  I  had  never  worked 
before.    A  book  was  the  result. 

Now  came  my  first  acquaintance  with 
the  publishers.  I  was  prepared  to  be 
treated  as  an  intruder  by  these  gentlemen, 
who  have  so  extraordinary  an  influence 
over  the  lives  of  the  reading  public.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  slights 
at  their  hands  were  unavoidable.  But, 
to  my  surprise,  they  were  interested  in 
the  manuscript  that  I  sent  them — though 
interested    in     a    Platonic    sense    only. 


They  thought  tiie  woric  was  creditable; 
they  would  have  liked  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  its  publication;  and  so  forth; 
but  they  did  not  think  there  was  money  in 
it,  and  so,  ''good  morning.''  The  seventh 
publisher,  however,  was  kinder  than  the 
rest  He  accepted  the  manuscript,  and 
published  it  on  the  half-profit  system. 

The  reviewers  wete  civil,  even  compli- 
mentary. The  "Academy"  professed 
gratitude  for  the  book ;  tiie  "  AthensBom  " 
said  it  was  a  good  work  well  done  ;  and 
the  "Saturday  Beview,''  after  many  a 
wholesome  lash  and  not  a  few  uncalled-for 
remarks  of  humiliation,  ended  its  notice  by 
referring  to  it  as  a  pleasant  and  readable 
book.  This,  you  will  say,  was  fame  at  a 
stroke,  and  soon  achieved.  Maybe;  but 
such  fiune  is  not  bread,  still  less  butter. 

For  a  few  weeks  I  smacked  my  lips  over 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  the 
compliments  (oh,  the  bitter  compliments!) 
of  sceptical  friends,  who  would  not  have 

g'ven  sixpence  for  the  literary  ability  of 
oraoe  and  Yirgil  put  together.  The  world 
was  really  getting  "couleur  de  rose"  again. 
I  could  afford  to  hold  up  my  head,  me- 
thought 

But  when  a  year  had  gone  by  from  the 
time  of  my  adoption  of  uterature  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  I  realised  &at  I  had  not 
earned  a  penny  piece  by  my  pen,  serious 
thoughts  revisited  me — and  no  wonder. 

After  all,  one  must  stoop  to  live,  I  had 
to  confess.  I  would  write  newspaper 
articles  of  a  style  that  should  demand 
attention,  and,  while  devoting  to  such 
work  just  the  few  hours  per  week  neces- 
sary for  the  earning  of  two  or  three 
pounds  weekly,  I  could  continae  my 
general  study  and  schemes.  Again,  I  was 
more  lucky  than  I  deserved  to  be.  Though 
I  kept  aloof  from  politics,  I  found  that  my 
lucubrations  were  acceptable.  For  six 
months  I  wrote  impressions  of  travel  and 
people  I  had  seen  at  a  guinea  the  newspaper 
column.  At  the  end  of  the  time  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Editor  of  the  one  news- 
paper saying  that  he  had  been  much 
gratified  by  my  contributions,  and  en- 
closing a  chequa  He  wanted  no  more 
impressions  just  then.  And  it  was  well, 
for  I  had  really  drained  my  memory  to  the 
dregs.  As  for  the  other  paper  (for  I  was 
contributing  to  two  of  them),  it  failed  when 
I  had  begun  to  feel  quite  happy  in  the  com- 
position of  the  light  "  turnover  "  articles  on 
"  Prudence,"  **  Poverty,"  "  Genius,"  and  the 
like,  with  which  I  favoured  them.  ALnd  so 
I  sat  face  to  face  with  an  unpromising 
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fatore  all  throughout  the  second  year  of 
my  ^prenticeship. 

Bat  if  I  was  not  making  money  or  any 
great  amount  of  fame^  I  was  little  by  little 
tatoiing  myself  in  what  I  pleased  to  call 
«<  the  ethics  of  the  literary  life."  I  was  be- 
oooung  not  a  little  cynical  and  heedless,  and 
Tery  much  convinced  that  courage  and 
effirantery  are  in  literature,  as  in  other 
paths  of  life,  the  chief  recommendations  for 
niceess.  I  was  not  at  all,  at  any  time, 
lachrymose  like  Keats ;  nor  did  I  feel 
hnpeUed  to  scoff  at  the  world  for  not 
sommoning  me  to  a  high  position,  at  a  high 
saliiy,  on  the  strength  of  the  one  book 
whi^  I  had  ahready  produced.  I  realised, 
and  it  is  a  grand  disooyery,  that  though 
a  man's  self-esteem  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  world's  esteem,  it  is  stUl  more 
dependent  upon  himself.  And,  though  I 
say  it  who  should  not,  throughout  my  con- 
tmued  impecuniosity  and  uncertainty,  I 
never  failed  to  belierethat  there  was  some- 
thing in  me,  if  I  could  but  know  what  it 
was. 

Farther  reflection  put  me  on  a  new  tack. 
Ererycme  with  whom  I  talked  advised  me 
to  ti^  fiction,  as  by  far  the  most  paying 
branch  of  literature.  I  knew  that  mucl^ 
of  course.  Moreover,  I  had  tried  my  hand 
at  ghost  stories  and  thrilling  descriptions 
ontii  now  and  then  I  fancied  that  I 
was  veritably  interested  in  my  own  manu- 
scripts on  re-perusing  them,  and  that  I 
could  Intimately  tremble  over  their  har- 
rowing or  spectral  problems.  In  tiie  heat 
of  a  moment  of  peculiar  self-respect,  I  sent 
a  pile  of  nineteen  stories,  life-studies,  and 
opuscules  of  a  light  kind,  to  a  literary 
agents  for  his  criticism.  His  reply  charmed 
ma  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "  that 
you  possess  great  literary  ability."  Then  fol- 
lowed a ''  but"  Oh,  these  <<  huts ! "  Many 
and  many  a  time,  in  the  course  of  my 
litmry  correspondence,  has  this  simple 
dtsjonotive  conjunction  been  the  link  that 
has  snapped,  and  let  me  down  from 
heavenly  hopes  to  abysmal  despair  and 
doabtw  The  literary  agent  strongly  urged 
me  to  send  him  seventy-five  pounds, 
and  aUow  him  to  issue  the  manuscripts  to 
the  public  in  print  But  no.  I  had  de- 
termined from  the  outset  rather  to  let  my 
w<«ks  accumuli^  on  the  shelves,  than 
borrow  money  for  their  publication.  I  sent 
them  to  publisher  after  publisher  until  I  was 
tired  ot  paying  postages  and  the  cost  of 
parcels'  delivery.  But  I  received  no  en- 
couragement. There  was  a  peculiar  tone 
about  the  work  that  was  not  anoreciated  : 


and,  I  may  say  it  now,  there  was  a  little  too 
much  of  my  own  devil-may-care  mood  per- 
meating the  pages.  The  work,  in  short, 
was  not  good,  and  nobody,  save  the 
literary  agent,  was  in  love  with  it  Only 
one  of  the  nineteen  sketches  has  since  come 
into  print,  and  I  got  fifteen  shllings  for  it  1 
By  this,  I  had  lowered  mjrself  to  starva- 
tion rations,  or  nearly  so.  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  my  taolor  twenty-five  pounds 
a  year.  I  paid  him  nothing  at  all  now  for 
eighteen  months,  and  owed  him  nothing 
either.  My  humour  grew  tragia  Mind  you, 
through  all  these  petty  distresses,  I  did 
not  neglect  work,  nor  did  I  seek  resource  or 
temporary  exhilaration  at  the  mouth  of  any 
spirit  boUle ;  hence  I  was  able  to  laugh  at 
myself  and  my  privations  when  the  latter 
were  really  very  annoying,  and  when  I 
myself  did  not  present  a  very  laughable 
appearance.  To  be  able  to  consider  oneself 
impersonally,  as  it  were,  is  a  delightful  gift 
almost  peculiar  to  the  literary  life. 

Well,  in  one  of  my  tragic  moments  there 
cameaninspiration — Writeatragedy.  Many 
a  man  writes  a  tragedy  without  even  feeling 
tragi&  Do  you  suppose  anyone  knows  more 
about  tragic  sentiments  from  general  experi- 
ence than  yourself  t  I  was  bound  to  say 
'*  No"  to  this  self-interrogation.  In  a  trice  a 
tragedy  fit  to  grace  the  boards  of  the 
^'Adelphi"  fiashed  to  my  mind,  and  I 
hastened  home  with  the  precious  bantling, 
to  reflect  and  see  what  could  be  done  wim 
it  On  the  following  day — such  was  the 
energy  of  my  approval  and  the  vigour  of 
my  conception ! — I  locked  my  door,  and 
be^m  at  Act  1,  Scene  1. 

Dear  me  !  Even  now  I  can  think  with 
pleasure  of  the  impetuous  constitutionals  I 
used  to  take  during  the  time  of  my 
tragedy's  evolution.  I  forgot  my  emptying 
purse  for  the  nonce ;  forgot  even  that  there 
were  buttons  off  my  coat,  and  that  my 
boots  wanted  mending ;  forgot  everything 
except  the  enthralling  creations  of  my 
fancy.  There  was  to  be  ''love"  of  the 
most  moving  kind  in  my  tragedy ;  and  the 
fifth  act  was  to  be  red  with  blood,  and 
sparkle  with  impressive  aphorisms  about 
the  superiority  of  virtue  over  vice.  But  as 
my  creations  began  to  live  and  move,  and 
signify  their  being,  they  showed  an  aversion 
to  murder  and  suicide  which,  on  reflection, 
seems  ingratitude  of  the  basest  kind.  At 
the  time,  however,  I  cared  nothing  about 
that  And  so  eventually  I  wrote  "Finis" 
on  the  manuscript,  tied  the  pages  together, 
sighed  to  think  that  I  had  parted  for  ever 
with  such  afireeable  and  inexpensive  com- 
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panions,  and  sent  the  work  to  the  manager 
of  a  theatre.  It  was  a  drama,  not  a 
tragedy. 

For  a  few  days  my  fatigned  brain  rested, 
and  I  lived  on  hope — that  divine  nourish- 
ment which  is  never  followed  by  indiges- 
tion. Then  came  a  polite  demand  for  half 
a  guinea  from  the  theatre  manager's  secre- 
tary. After  receipt  of  the  money,;  the 
drama  should  be  read.  It  was  hard  to  part 
with  the  money ;  but  I  sent  it.  And  in 
due  time  I  received  a  somewhat  lengthy 
criticism,  dictated  by  the  manager.  From 
the  nature  of  the  criticism,  and  the  return 
of  the  manuscript,  I  knew  that  I  was  not 
destined  to  go  on  the  boards  all  at  once. 
"  Report  on  an  original  drama  in  five  acts 
and  twenty-four  scenes :"  this  was  how  the 
paper  was  headed.  And,  after  a  good  deal 
of  merciless  exposure  of  the  incongruities 
of  my  men  and  women,  and  such  absurd 
suggestions  and  comments  as  these — "a 
light  comedy  part  should  be  introduced, 
and  laughing  writing  infused;"  ''another 
walking  lady  is  required  in  the  cast, 
as  your  heroine  could  not  be  success- 
fully doubled  by  any  of  the  other  ladies  f 
"the  piece  would  be  better  re-written;" 
"the  speeches  are  very  prosy,  although, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sentiment  and 
argumentation  is  (in  parts)  good."  After 
all  this,  the  manager  ended  with  a  sugar- 
plum for  me  to  make  the  most  of — 
''  Altogether,  the  drama  is  tame  and  unin- 
teresting, but  still  gives  promise  that  the 
author  is  capable  of  better  work." 

I  had  paid  half  a  guinea  to  be  told  that 
my  drama,  which  was  intended  to  be  a 
tragedy,  was  tame.  A  tame  tragedy,  for- 
sooth !  One  might  as  well  talk  of  tame 
fire.  But  so  it  was;  and  thus  I  had 
another  Dead  Sea  apple  in  my  mouth.  I 
locked  the  drama  out  of  sight,  in  company 
with  my  other  manuscripts  (for  it  irritated 
me  to  see  the  unappreciated  work  of  my 
intellect),  and  returned  to  my  books,  well- 
nigh  at  my  wits'  end. 

But  the  coil  of  one's  life  in  youth  has 
ever  this  gracious  advantage  over  the  term 
of  one's  later  years — it  is  not  monotonous. 
Something  is  for  ever  impending  or  hap 
penin^.  There  is  no  dead  season  in  one's 
twenties,  be  one's  disappointments  ever  so 
bitter,  or  one's  hardships  ever  so  trying. 
And  so,  when  it  came  to  my  ears  that  an 
excellent  man,  whom  I  had  never  seen, 
but  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  me  from 
an  early  age,  had  died  and  left  me  a  small 
legacy,  my  spirits  rebounded,  and  I  was 
happy  again.     Heaven  was  rewarding  my 


patient  persistence  upon  tiie  path  which  I 
had  chosen  to  pursue :  and  I  was  grateful 

The  legacy  was  really  a  very  trifling  one, 
but  I  soon  determined  to  use  it  in  what 
for  me  was  a  serious  venture.     My  writings 
hitherto  had  failed.     Why)     Because  I 
was  young  and  inexperienced.     I  needed 
to  see  something  of  the  world.     I  could 
not^  therefore,  ^tter  invest  this  money 
than  in  taking  a  trip  to  America ;  for  wss 
it  not  generally  aicknowledged  that  the 
future  of  the  world  was  bound  up  with  the 
movements    and    multiplication    of    our 
transatlantic  half-brethren  t     But,  before 
setting  out,  I  devoted  a  couple  of  months 
to  a  hbour,  the  plan  of  which  had  come 
upon  me  as  suddenly  as  my  tragedy  or  my 
legacy.     This  was  nothing  less  than  a  full 
grown  novel  of  an  unconventional  kind. 
My    literary   shifts   were  hard    earned. 
Wisdom  had  taught  me  that  the  man  who 
can  apply  his .  moods    discreetly    has   a 
genuine  El  Dorado  in  his  brain.    I  resolved 
to  turn  to  account,  therefore,  the  elation 
which  was  mine  in  the  prospect  of  my 
travels  in    the  States;  and    so,    like  a 
donkey  with  a  bunch  of  hay,  reasonably, 
but  not  accessibly,  near  to  his  nose,  I 
toiled  at  my  novel  on  the  strength  given 
to  me  by  sweet  expectation. 

If  a  man  be  the  beet  judge  of  his  own 
work,  this  novel  was  a  brilliant  success. 
I  wrote  it  as  a  tornado  writes  its  mark  on 
the  lands  it  traverses — with  stormy  speed. 
I  enjoyed  its  humour  while  composing  it, 
and  siterwards.  When  not  writing  its 
continuation,  I  was  reading  what  I  had 
written,  and  questioning  myself  whether, 
after  all,  it  would  be  aidvisable  to  leave 
England  in  the  very  heat  of  my  fame,  as 
it  were.  It  were  better,  no  doubt,  to  stay 
and  take  the  tide  at  the  flood.  And  I 
congratulated  myself  again  and  again  on 
having  in  this  accidental  manner  struck 
the  very  vein,  the  working  of  which  was 
so  congenial  to  me  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
please  the  public  alsa 

To  oblige  a  friend,  I  read  a  few  extracts 
from  my  novel  aloud,  before  sending  it 
to  the  publishers.  My  friend  said  the 
humour  was  to  his  taste;  but  indeed  he 
could  not  well  have  said  less. 

Three  weeks  passed.  The  manuscript 
was  with  the  heist  publishers  of  London. 
What  terms,  I  wondered,  would  they  offer 
met  But,  in  truth,  they  offered  me  no 
terms.  "  The  novel  is  clever  and  amusing" 
— their  reader  confessed,  "  but,"  said  the 
publishers,  "he  does  not  on  the  whole 
encourage  us  to  undertake  its  publication." 
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A  fortnight  later  I  croMod  to  New  York 
by  the  ship  '<  Arizona."  "  Those  wonnds 
heal  ill  which  men  do  give  tiiemselyee/' 
lays  Shakeepeara  Yes  :  because  a  man 
can  never  cQyorce  himself  from  himself : 
the  injured  and  tiie  injoier  are  of  necessity 
in  each  other's  society  at  aU  times.  Bat, 
in  going  to  America,  I  left  my  manuscript 
behind  me;  whatever  else  I  was  destined 
to  soffer,  I  woold  spare  myself  the  sickness 
of  heart  and  head  which  the  very  look  of 
the  discoloored  and  discolouring  pages 
brought  aponma 

Of  my  adventures  in  the  States  I  will 
say  nothing,  save  that  tiiey  were,  one  and 
al^  inspired  by  literary  hopes.  I  am  by 
natare  phl^matic  in  my  person,  and  not 
very  strong  of  constitution,  but  the  gadfly 
of  ambition  gave  me  no  rest  I  had  to  pry 
bkto  many  nooks  of  earth  and  go  among 
maay  companies  of  men  and  women  (black 
and  white),  which  inclination  would  have 
ledmetoavoid.  I  had  also  to  face  climates 
for  which  I  was  unsuited,  and  eat  and 
drink  strange  compounds,  which  had  a 
noxious  effect  upon  ma  As  a  result  of  all 
this,  I  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  for  two  grim 
months  I  lay  tossing  in  bed,  or  crawled 
with  diminishing  strength  up  and  down 
the  sandy  side-walks  of  the  city  in  which 
I  was  prostrated.  I  suffered  as  I  deserved 
to  suffer.  I  had  no  one  to  console  ma 
My  landlord  was  a  worthy  fellow,  but 
unsympathetic]  and  he  amused  me  by  tell- 
ing me  of  the  different  Englishmen  who  had 
oome  South,  and  died  in  his  house  with 
symptoms  precisely  tiie  same  as  my  symp- 
toms. My  doctor  was  kind,  but  in  my 
weakest  moments  he  never  forgot  to  make 
me  search  for  my  purse  to  pay  him  the  two 
dollars  he  exacted  as  a  visiting  f  ea  My 
friends,  when  they  wrote  to  me,  rallied  me 
about  my  illness,  which  they  believed  was 
a  mere  trifle,  and  they  even  doubted  if  I 
were  really  ill  Meanwhile,  I  grew  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  in  my  very  low  fits,  when 
I  could  neither  read  nor  sleep,  I  would 
think  of  the  sandy  cemetery  outside  the 
city,  where  the  pines  and  magnolias 
towered  high  over  the  graves  of  many 
a  forlorn  stranger  like  myself,  and  whence 
during  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night  I 
could  hear  the  booming  hoot  of  the  white- 
fiftoed  Southern  owl;  and  it  then  seemed  to 
me  that  my  doom  was  settled,  and  that 
nothing  remained  for  me  to  do  but  to  die 
like  a  Briton.  I  remember  in  particular 
dragging  myself  to  the  wooden  church  of  the 
dty  one  Sunday  night  The  distance  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and,  by  resting 


against  the  big  trunks  of  the  evergreen  oaks 
which  lined  the  roads,  I  was  able  to  get  to 
the  building  in  twenty  minutes.  I  was 
late,  but  I  obtained  a  seat,  and,  gasping 
for  breath,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
I  tried  to  follow  the  servica  Once  I  stood 
up,  it  was  at  the  Creed;  but  it  was 
too  much,  and,  all  but  in  a  faint,  I  sat 
down  again,  and  kept  a  sitting  position  to 
the  end.  When  the  service  was  over,  and 
the  con^gation  were  flocking  out,  weak 
though  I  was,  it  amused  me  and  pricked 
the  literary  life  that  still  throbbed  within 
me,  to  see  the  fashions  of  the  American 
dames,  and  the  expressions  of  the  faces  of 
their  bronzed,  self-important  husbands.  I 
also  rose  and  tottered  into  the  aisle ;  but  I 
could  not  go  on.  I  had  to  stumble  back 
to  a  seat,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  good 
offices  of  a  stranger — a  doctor  from  Boston 
— ^who,  from  the  pew  behind  me,  had,  he 
confessed,  watched  me  with  deep  pro- 
f essionaJ  interest  for  the  previous  hour,  I 
should  have  been  forced  to  return  to  my 
sad  lodgings  on  my  hands  and  knees. 
This  worthy  doctor  believed  that  I  was 
almost  at  death's  door — ^I  was  told  as  much 
by  a  dishiterested  acquaintance — and  the 
advice  of  my  own  medical  man,  when  next 
I  saw  him,  seemed  to  confirm  this  belief 
"  Get  home  as  fast  as  you  can,"  he  said. 
"  The  sea  voyage  might  help  vou.  You 
must  not  stay  here  any  longer.  I  would 
have  gone  into  the  local  hospital  if  I  had 
been  able,  but  it  was  full  For  ten  dollars 
a  we^  they  would  give  me  a  room,  with 
board  and  medical  attendance,  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  they  could  not  say  when  it 
would  be  possibla 

I  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  my 
life,  though  I  avow  that  it  was  very  improv- 
ing in  some  respects.  With  the  help  of 
cordials,  I  returned  to  England,  and  fought 
out  my  illness  victoriously,  though  physi- 
cally it  has  proved  to  be  a  dearly  bought 
victory.  It  was  supposed  that  I  could  not 
make  the  journey  by  myself,  and  a  young 
American  lady  came  to  my  sick  room  one 
dav  and  offered  her  services.  For  two 
dollars  a  day  and  all  her  expenses  she 
would  nurae  me  as  if  I  were  her  brother, 
she  said.  I  doubt  whether  sisters  are 
better  nurses  than  otiier  peopla  But  I 
remember  laughing  until  I  coughed  with 
exhaustion,  when  the  young  woman  made 
me  this  proposition.  She  was  a  pretty 
creature,  and  her  curt  American  manner  of 
speaking  was  very  piquant;  but  I  felt 
positive  that  she  would  make  me  marry  her 
(bad  bargain  though  she  might  have  got 
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thereby),  if  she  took  charge  of  me  in  my 
weak  condition.  I  thanked  her  and  de- 
elmed.  With  the  meanness  that  does 
sometimes  possess  a  lusty  yonng  woman,  or 
even  a  woman  not  young,  in  the  presence 
of  an  older  or  helpless  person,  she  persisted, 
and  bullied  me  cruelly.  But  eventually  I 
got  to  Savannah,  New  York,  and  Liverpool, 
alone  and  unaided.  Such  was  the  outcome 
of  the  Bcheme  of  travel  from  which  I  had 
hoped  so  much ! 

Three  years  had  elapsed.  I  was  now 
worse  than  poor:  1  was  in  debt 
Throughout  the  fourth  year  of  my  appren- 
ticeship, I  languished  in  ill-health,  due 
to  my  American  vicissitudes.  From  time 
to  time,  I  sent  my  novel  to  a  publisher. 
It  was  not  accepted  until  three  years  after 
it  was  written,  and  until  it  had  been  cut 
and  polished  so  that  it  was  very  dis- 
similar to  its  original  In  all,  it  passed 
through  the  hands  of  nineteen  different 
publishing  houses.  Two  or  three  gave  me 
criticisms  upon  it :  and  it  was  the  germ  of 
approval  in  these  various  notes  that  led  me 
to  spend  my  hours  of  convalescence  in 
doing  what  I  could  to  improve  the  work. 

I  was  not  idle  during  this  year  of  sorrow ; 
far  otherwise.  My  conscience  took 
every  reasonable  advantage  of  my  power- 
lessness  to  preach  to  me :  it  gave  me 
no  peace.  And  it  was  after  enduring  a 
very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  ft-om  this  for- 
midable, though  intangible,  part  of  my 
being,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  my  literary 
life,  I  took  up  the  pen  to  some  little  profit 
In  two  days  I  had  written  a  brief  re- 
cord of  one  of  my  American  experiences, 
and  posted  it  to  a  high-class  magazine.  My 
illness  had  taught  me  the  art  of  thinking ; 
and  "  Cobbett's  Grammar,"  which  a  friend 
had  sent  me  for  the  beguilement  of  my 
lonely  hours,  had  impressed  upon  me  the 
importance  of  thinking  before  writing. 
The  paper  was  accepted  by  the  magazine, 
a  proof  of  it  came  to  me,  and  after  the 
proof,  a  cheque  for  ten  pounds.  I  assure 
you  the  cheque  did  me  more  good  than  all 
the  pills  and  medicine  I  had  been  taking  for 
the  past  six  months. 

Not  long  after  this  piece  of  luck,  which 
was  of  course  less  estimable  in  itself  than  as 
a  promise  of  good  things  to  come,  I  was 
heartened  in  another  way.  The  publishers 
of  my  first  book  sent  me  a  statement  of 
accounts,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there 
was  at  length  a  balance  on  the  right  side. 
The  sum  of  seven  shillings  and  sevenpence 
stood  to  our  credit,  divisible  between  the 
publisher  and  myself.     Now  I  had  grown 


by  this  time  into  a  state  of  contempt  for  the 
book  which,  withsuchmad  haste,  I  had  given 
to  the  public.  I  saw  faults  in  every  page 
of  it.  I  could  not  open  it  without  discover- 
ing a  new  fault  And  yet  the  world  had 
received  the  book  so  well,  that,  four  years 
after  its  appearance,  I  was  entitled  to  three 
shillings  and  tenpence  as  my  share  of  the 
profit  upon  it !  I  was  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  that "  the  world  "  is  much  less  wise 
than  it  is  generally  believed  to  be. 

With  the  fifth  year  of  my  litera^  life, 
I  began  to  work  in  earnest,  under  guidance 
of  my  past  unsuccess,  my  reverses,  and  a 
kindly  spirit  of  judicious  industry  whieh 
seemed  to  have  taken  up  temporary  lodg- 
ment in  my  mind,  in  order  to  set  me  upon 
the  track  of  a  happy  prosperity,  at  once  and 
for  all  I  found  that  I  had  lost  none  of  my 
old  imaginative  power,  and  that  I  had, 
dxuing  the  latest  year  of  my  life,  gained 
amazingly  in  discretion.  My  fancies 
were  no  longer  allowed  to  run  rampant  at 
their  own  sweet  will,  when  I  took  pen  in 
hand.  They  were  under  the  curb;  and 
nevertheless  they  were  none  the  worse  for 
thus  being  controlled  by  what  I  m^t 
now  venture  to  call  the  "reason  "  that  wasin 
me.  Instead  of  having  my  manuscripts 
returned  by  the  different  Editors  in  tiie 
course  of  a  post  or  two,  I  waited  weeks 
and  months,  and  so  had  the  luxury  of 
surfeiting  myself  on  hope  very  much  pro- 
longed. Now  and  again,  moreover,  a 
manuscript  was  briskly  accepted.  "I 
shall  be  happy  to  use  the  pi^>er  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  send  me : "  or,  "  I  like 
your  article  on  '  Siberian  Crabs,'  and  will 
use  it  for  the  magazine,  if  you  will  cut  it 
down  two-thirds."  These  are  samples  of 
the  letters  I  now  got  from  Editors.  It 
was  the  same  with  my  bulkier  writings.  I 
gave^^myself  little  or  norest  As  soonas  one 
paper  was  done  with,  I  folded  my  arms 
and  meditated,  or  thoughtfully  turned  the 
pages  of  my  numerous  note-books  until  an 
idea  worth  hatching  (if  I  may  say)  rested 
with  me :  and  then  I  hatched  it 

Occasionally,  however,  my  sparrow 
became  a  turkey,  or  even  an  ostrich.  In 
other  words,  a  story  which  I  had  proposed 
to  bring  within  the  compass  of  twenty 
pages,  swelled  until  I  coidd  not  brine  it 
harmoniously  to  an  end  in  fewer  man 
five  hundred  pa^&  Thus  my  earlier 
novels  saw  the  light :  and  they  too  were 
despatched  to  famous  houses  without  a 
moment's  delay,  and  kept  for  consideration 
during  what  I  could  not  but  think  a  kmg 
time.  "^ 
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Formerly,  I  had  been  wont  to  rash  at  a 
pablislm'a  letter,  when  I  saw  it  on  my 
table,  aa  a  whitethroat  pounces  upon  a 
rammer  fly.  Bat  now  I  let  nothing  dis- 
toib  or  worry  ma  For  the  discipline's 
sake,  I  would  even  eat  my  breakfast  with 
the  seal  or  the  envelope  of  some 
influential  publishing  firm  unbroken  by 
my  {date.  They  had  had  a  romance  of 
mine,  on  which  I  had  built  high  hopes,  for 
eight  or  nine  months,  maybe,  and  this  was 
doubtless  the  verdict  From  time  to  time, 
in  reply  to  my  polite  note  reminding  them 
that  I  was  still  held  in  suspense,  they  had 
perchance  given  me  no  less  polite  assur- 
ances that  the  novel  was  still  under 
consideration :  they  felt  a  difficulty  in 
coming  to  a  decisive  o{»nion  about  the 
work  !  And  yet  I  was  able  to  extend  my 
torture  voluntarily,  and  for  the  mere 
form's  sake.  I  aver  that  this  was  a  triumph 
over  the  unruly  wills  and  affections  that 
does  credit  to  the  literary  profession. 

Another  valuable  lesson  I  learned  about 
this  time  was  the  fatality  of  desultoriness 
In  work.  One  may  be  desultory  over  one's 
dinner  to  some  good  purpose,  or  even  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  holiday  :  but  in  writing 
for  one's  daily  bread,  never.  In  the  infan- 
tine stageof  my  apprenticeship,!  wouldnever 
move  towards  the  ink-pot  unless  I  were  im- 
pelled by  a  very  vigorous  inspiration,  such 
aa  resulted  in  my  tragedy  or  my  first  novel ; 
and  I  would  then  write  on  and  on  with 
incredible  disregard  for  the  clock.  As  a 
natural  consequence  of  this  sacrifice  of  the 
body's  well-being,myworkhadbeen uneven : 
the  spark  of  genius  was  smothered  in 
tmoka  But  now  (and,  I  confess,  not  with- 
out a  sigh)  I  gave  up  all  pretension  to  the 
daim  of  genius.  I  cufled  and  coerced  the 
hapless  ambition  within  me  until  it  did  not 
daie  even  assume  a  phantasmal  importance 
in  my  dreams.  When  I  had  my  work 
before  me,  I  watched  my  mind's  move- 
ments as  suspiciously  as  a  weak  father 
watches  the  developement  of  a  strong  and 
disobedient  son.  When  my  spirits  capered, 
I  let  them  caper :  but  I  did  not  work  until 
thi^  had  done  capering.  By  these  ruthless 
Napoleonic  measures  of  self-suppression, 
I  fitted  myself  for  a  successful  pursuit  of 
literature.  literature  may  well  be  femi- 
nine :  she  leads  her  votaries  a  pretty 
dance ;  and,  once  having  caught  her,  there 
is  m>  getting  free  from  her. 

I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  say  much 
about  the  subsequent  course  of  my  literary 
life.  The  worst  was  over  by  this  time. 
When  I  look  back  uoon  the  past,  and  con- 1 


trast  it  with  the  present ;  or,  when  I  con- 
trast my  actual  present  with  the  present 
that  might  have  been  mine;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  say,  like  Macaulay :  '*  If  I  had 
to  choose  a  lot  from  all  that  there  are  in 
human  life,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
prefer  any  to  that  which  has  fallen  on  me. 
I  am  sincerely  and  thoroughly  contented." 
I  smile  as  I  write  these  words ;  for,  let 
my  better  nature  say  what  it  will,  I  am  not 
"  sincerely  and  tiioroughly  contented  "  at 
all  times.  But  at  any  rate  I  do  not  "  peak 
and  pine."  I  could  not  aflbrd  to  do  this, 
for  it  would  be  a  drain  on  my  capabilities. 
I  think,  however,  tiiere  is  much  of  good  te 
say  for  a  profession,  that  keeps  a  man  from 
the  many  odious  temptations  of  ill-doing 
which  assail  the  majority  of  men  in  other 
of  the  walks  of  life.  Not  that  the  man  of 
letters  moves  in  a  charmed  circle.  Oh,  dear 
me,  no  1  But  methinks  it  is  some  gain  te 
be  able  to  affirm  that  his  batties  are  mostiy 
with  himself,  and  that  it  therefore  resto 
with  himself  to  get  the  forgiveness  and  en- 
couragement after  strife,  which  have  so 
potent  an  efiect  upon  the  human  energie& 
*'To  struggle  is  not  to  sufier.  Heaven 
grante  to  row  of  us  a  life  of  untroubled 
prosperity,  and  grante  it  least  of  all  to  its 
favourites.  ...  To  be  cloyed  perpetually 
is  a  worse  fate  than  sometimes  to  stand 
within  the  vestibule  of  starvation."  So  says 
De  Qdnoey,  discussing  Oliver  Groldsmith, 
and  defending  him  from  the  fulsome  pity 
which  it  was  tiien  the  fashion  to  pour  upon 
the  author  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 
Pity  Goldsmith  because  his  life  did  not  run 
on  the  primrose  way,  and  because  he  died 
young  1  One  might  as  well  pity  the  swal- 
low because  the  poor  creature  has  no  rest, 
and  is  forced  to  leave  our  little  island  ere 
the  summer  be  well  past  "  Wife  and  chil- 
dren he  had  not  They  it  is,  being  a  man's 
chief  blessings,  that  create  also  for  him  the 
deadliest  of  his  anxieties;  that  stuff  his 
pillow  with  thorns;  that  surround  his  daily 
path  with  snares." 

Aye,  truly,  there's  the'mb.  And  herein 
I  confess  is  my  chief  grievance  against  my 
profession.  I  long  ardently  to  marry  a 
dear  maid,  to  whom  my  heart  is  drawn  by 
golden  threads ;  but  I  dare  not  so  much  as 
by  word,  look,  or  deed  signify  that  I  have 
for  her  an  affection  stronger  than  that  she 
excites  in  the  heart  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  believe  she  admires  me  in  a  manner ;  I 
am  an  anomaly,  and  she  would  like  to 
crack  me  to  see  if  there  be  anything  in  me 
after  all.  If  I  were  to  offer  her  my  poor, 
weather-beaten  heart  and  mv  busv  life,  she 
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would  crimson  with  pleasure,  I  feel  sure : 
but,  alasl  the  pleasure  would  be  from  con- 
quest, not  sympathy.  She  has  all  the 
Tirtues  I  ever  hope  to  see  combined  in  one 
woman ;  she  is  fair ;  and  yet  she  is  not  for 
me,  much  as  I  love  her.  She  must  have  a 
husband  who  can  give  her  more  of  his  life 
than  a  literary  man  such  as  I  can  afford  to 
give  her.  She  would  soon  be  jealous,  I 
fear,  of  my  profession. 

In  conclusion  (still  for  the  profit  of  those 
for  whom  this  brief  paper  was  primarily 
written),  I  may  confess  that  there  hardly 
passes  a  day  of  my  life  on  which  I  do  not 
put  to  myself  the  question — ^whether  the 
intense  mental  toil  and  concentration  ne- 
cessary for  the  continued  successful  pursuit 
of  my  profession  may  not  be  at  length  in- 
tolerable t  And  yet  each  successive  day  6nd8 
me  at  my  table,  pen  in  hand  1  I  soothe 
my  disturbed  and  rebellions  fancy  with  the 
hope  that  as  soon  as  the  last  vestiges  of 
youth  are  gone,  this  **  grind,"  which  is 
so  opposed  to  Nature  in  the  time  of  one's 
buoyant  and  animal  energies,  will  become  a 
mere  matter  of  routine,  pleasant  rather 
than  unpleasant 


CHRONICLES   OP   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

ELGIN     AND     NAIRN. 

It  is  strange  that  Moray,  no  longer 
known  on  land  as  a  working  territory, 
should  still  remain  in  evidence  upon  the 
sea.  The  Frith  of  Moray  testifies  to  the 
former  existence  of  this  important  county, 
which  once  had  the  rank  of  a  separate  prin- 
dpality,  if  not  of  an  independent  kingdom. 
It  is  true  that  the  county  of  Elgin  is 
sometimes  called  Moray;  but  this  forms 
only  a  small  portion  of  ancient  Moravia, 
which  embraced  the  counties  of  Elgin  and 
Nairn,  part  of  Banff,  and  a  solid  portion 
of  Inverness-shire.  In  a  general  way,  the 
further  north  we  get,  the  colder  we  expect 
to  find  the  climate,  the  less  generous  the 
soil  and  its  products;  but  in  coming  to 
Moray,  all  this  is  reversed.  The  great 
plain  is  so  happily  placed  and  sheltered, 
that  it  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  the 
rest  of  Scotland.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  Moray  had  fifteen  days  more  summer 
than  its  neighbours — even  forty  days 
more  were  claimed  by  enthusiastic  Moray 
men.  And,  in  contrast  with  the  bareness 
and  poverty  of  much  of  the  surrounding 
country,  the  abundance  of  Moray  was  cele- 
brated by  the  old  chroniclers.     There  was 


"  great  plentie  of  wheat,  barlie,  otes,  and 
such  like  eraine,  besides  nuts  and  apples, 
likewise allkinds of  fish, especially sidmon." 
And  a  later  writer  speaks  of  the  ''delectable 
plain  whose  comely  gardens,  enriched  with 
corn-plantings,  pasturage,  stately  dweUiogs 
overfaced  with  a  generous  Octavian  gentry, 
and  topped  with  a  noble  Earl,  its  chief 
patron,  may  be  called  a  second  Lombardy." 
As  a  set-ofif  against  this  happy  condition 
was  the  drawback  of  liability  to  heavy 
flooda    Its  rivers,  which  are  fed  by  hun- 
dreds of  mountain  bums  that  become  roar- 
ing torrents  after  heavy  rainfall,  are  given 
to  swift  and  sudden  risings.    The  floods  of 
1824  found  a  graphic  chronicler  in  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  and,  coming  upon  a 
time  when  periodic  literature  was  taking 
its  first  start,  these  Moray  floods  became 
almost  typical  examples  of  such  disaBtere. 
But,  probably,  there  were  bigger  floods 
before  those  da^s,  that  nobody  took  the 
trouble    to    wnte    about      There    were 
famines,  certainly,  for  the  people  of  Moray 
depended  chiefly  on  their  grain,  and  when 
crops  failed,  there  was  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon.    Thus  we  read  how,  in  1743,  called 
the  dear  year,  the  peasantry  walked  about 
the  fields,  half  starving,  and  assuaged  their 
cravings  for  food  by  chewing  herbs  and 
especially  the  wild  sorrel ;  and  there  was 
another  year  of  famine  in  1782,  known  as 
the  "  frosty  bar  st^"  when  the  com  would 
notripen,  and  the  rigoursof  an  Arctic  winter 
came,  all  out  of  season,  upon  the  land 

In  earlier  times  Moray  suffered  terribly 
also  from  the  Highlanders.  For  the  men 
of  Moray  were  a  distinct^  and,  as  the 
Gaelic  tribes  of  the  hills  considered,  an 
intrusive  race.  The  tenacious  memory  d 
the  6ael  retained  the  fact  that  in  the  old 
times  these  fertile  plains  had  been  theirs, 
and  in  plundering  Moray  they  felt  that 
they  were  only  getting  back  a  little  of 
their  own.  But  we  shadl  have  to  go  a  long 
way  back  to  find  Celtic  Moray.  The  dis- 
trict stood  invitingly  open  for  settlers  from 
foreign  shores,  and  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  if  we  may  trust  the 
shadowy  indications  of  the  geographers  of 
the  period,  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Va- 
comagi,  a  people  distinct  from  the  Cale- 
donii,  who  dwelt  to  the  westward.  Then 
we  come  to  the  Picts,  of  whose  seven 
provinces  Moray,  with  Ross,  formed  an 
important  unit  But  then  recent  theories 
resolve  the  Picts  altogether  into  mere 
Highlanders,  and  the  Pictish  kingdom  into 
a  confederation  of  Graelic  tribes,  which  for 
a   time   contested  the  encroachments  of 
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Scot  and  Saxon.  Anyhow,  when  we  first 
get  a  glimmer  of  light  on  the  condition  of 
Moray,  it  is  ruled  by  a  Celtic  chief,  who 
bears  tiie  title  of  Marmor.  This  is  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  ninth  centory,  when 
Signrd,  Earl  of  Orkney,  attacked  and 
mastered  the  north  of  Scotland,  including 
Caithness,  Ross,  and  Moray. 

Signrd  had  fonght  and  killed  the  Mar- 
mor of  Moray,  and  was  riding  home  in 
trimnph  with  the  head  of  his  enemy 
hanging  to  the  saddle-bow,  when  a  strange 
accident  happened  to  him.  Wild  and 
fierce  was  the  head  of  the  slain  warrior 
hanging  by  its  shaggy  red  locks,  and  strong 
protrading  teeth  gave  the  face  an  aspect 
of  ferocity  that  death  conid  not  quench. 
It  was  as  if  the  hatred  that  the  Gael  bore 
to  his  conqueror  were  indeed  unquench- 
able, for  with  the  swaying  of  the  horse, 
the  naked  thigh  of  the  Sigurd  was  struck 
and  scratched  by  a  projecting  fang  of  the 
dead.  The  scratch  proved  the  EarFs 
death  wound;  the  poison  from  the  Mar- 
mor^s  tooth  spread  through  all  his  frame, 
and  so  he  died  in  agony.  Then  his  con- 
quests were  lost  or  pattly  lost,  for  the 
swaying  to  and  fro  of  victory  or  defeat 
went  on  for  centuries — ^incessant  fighting, 
burning,  plundering,  murders,  massacres, 
all  of  which  went  to  the  making  of  Scot- 
land ;  as  if  it  were  a  brew  of  all  the 
poisonous  ingredients  of  the  witches'  caul- 
dron to  be  TOiled  down  into  good  whole- 
some porridge. 

We  shall  come  to  the  witches  thein- 
sdves  forthwith,  for  this  is  their  very 
country,  of  which  Macbeth  was  indeed  the 
Marmor.  He  may  have  been  Thane  of 
Olamis  also,  and  cousin  to  the  King  of 
Scotland  ;  but  it  was  as  a  Celtic  chieftain 
that  he  became  a  formidable  claimant  to 
the  throne.  In  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth, 
Shakespeare  follows  Hollinshed's  chronicle 
pretty  closely,  and  Hollinshed  borrowed 
wholesale  from  the  earlier  Scottish  chroni- 
cles. In  these  the  weird  sisters  appear  with 
due  dignity,  and  local  tradition  confirms  the 
story  of  the  apparition.  "  The  exact  spot," 
writes  Chambers,  "where  the  event  is 
asserted  by  the  country  people  to  have 
taken  place,  is  marked  by  a  small  clump 
of  trees  about  two  hundred  yards  north  of 
the  post  road  between  Forres  and  Nairn, 
near  a  toU-bar  five  mUes  from  Forres," 
and  nearly  on  the  county  border  of  Elgin 
and  Nairn,  in  a  still,  wild  region  called  the 
Hardmoor. 

The  reign  of  Macbeth  seems  to  mark 
the  temporary  predominance  of  the  Gael, 


and  his  overthrow  the  victory  of  the 
Sassenach.  But  Moray  remained  unsub- 
dued till  the  following  century,  when  its 
last  Marmor  was  overthrown  and  slain. 
Till  then  Scotland  had  not  extended 
beyond  the  Spey  and  the  mountain  chain 
of  Drumalban.  The  Celtic  population, 
however,  would  not  submit  to  a  rule 
which  reduced  them  to  servitude.  A  great 
revolt  followed,  and  when  this  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  superior  arms  and  discipline 
of  the  Southern  knights,  a  general  clear- 
ance of  Moray  was  resolved  upon.  The 
Gaelic  population  was  driven  away  to  the 
hills,  and  their  lands  assigned  to  a  less 
turbulent  and  more  industrious  race. 
Flemings  and  Lowlanders  were  settled  upon 
the  plains — a  precarious  and  uneasy  settle- 
ment, for  the  Highlanders  gave  them  no 
rest  from  raid  and  foray,  and  the  King 
with  his  power  was  often  set  at  nought  in 
more  senous  invasions.  At  last,  however, 
by  cruel  and  vigorous  extirpation  Moray 
was  pacified,  and  Alexander  the  Second 
kept  Yule  at  Elgin  for  the  first  time  in 
full  security  a^d.  1231. 

The  subjection  of  Moray  had  been 
powerfully  aided  by  the  religious  commu- 
nities settled  there  by  pious  Scottish  Kings. 
The  Priory  of  Urquhart  has  disappeared 
without  leaving  a  trace;  but  Kinloss,  which 
boasted  a  mitred  Abbot  and  dignified 
establishment,  still  shows  a  ruined  fragment 
of  wall  or  tower  above  the  low  coast-line, 
and  the  quiet,  melancholy  estuary  of  the 
Findhom  river. 

An  unwelcome  guest  at  the  Abbey  of 
Kinloss  was  Edward  the  First  of  England, 
who  advanced  to  Elgin  in  force  and  occupied 
the  chief  posts  round  about  But,  except 
for  that  visit,  Moray  was  not  much  con- 
cerned in  the  Brace's  wars.  Up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  no  Earl  of  Moray ; 
the  district  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  custodes  Moraviae,"  but  Brace  appointed 
his  faithful  Thomas  Bandolph,  Earl  of  the 
province,  a  title  whose  descent  has  known 
many  vicissitudes.  The  Randolphs  did 
not  enjoy  it  long.  Thomas's  two  sons  both 
succeeded,  and  both  were  killed  in  battle 
without  leaving  descendants,  and  their 
sister.  Black  Agnes,  famed  for  her  defence 
of  Dunbar,  gave  the  titular  dignity 
to  her  husband,  Patridc  Dunbar  of  that 
ilk,  known  as  the  Earl  of  Mar  and 
Moray.  The  second  son  of  this  doughty 
pair  had  the  good  fortune  to  marry  a 
daughter  of  King  Robert  the  Second — 
King  Blearie — and  the  Earldom  of  Moray 
was  confirmed  to  him,  but  shorn  of  some 
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ci  its  richest  members  in  the  districts  of 
Badenoch,  Lochaber,  and  Urquhart,  which 
were  taken  to  form  a  principality  for  a 
younger  son  of  the  King.  This  youth 
became  unpleasantly  famous  as  the  Wolf  of 
Badenoch — which  is  the  south-east  comer 
of  Liyemess-ihire  —  and  made  himself 
especially  obnoziousto  the  Bishop  of  Moray, 
whose  Cathedral  at  Elgin  he  burnt  about 
his  ear& 

The  shrunken,  but  still  valuable  Earldom 
remained  for  two  or  three  generations  with 
the  Dunbars,  who  then  flickered  out, 
and  the  Earldom  was  then  granted 
to  Archibald  Douglas,  who  had  married 
<me  of  the  Dunbars.  The  men 
of  Moray  had  no  affection  for  the 
Douglases,  and,  in  tibie  wars  that 
followed  between  Douglas  and  Stewart, 
Jbhey  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Crown. 
To  punish  them  the  Douglases  invited 
the  Macdonalds  to  ravage  the  country, 
which  they  did  with  great  good-will. 
Archibald  Douglas  was  lolled  in  a  fight 
with  the  Einff's  party,  in  Eskdale,  on  the 
western  borders,  the  Earldom  was  es- 
treated, and  King  James  the  Second  came 
in  person  to  pacuy  Moray.  In  the  process 
he  laid  waste  a  great  track  of  country  to 
form  a  forest  for  his  own  hunting. 

After  a  period  of  abeyance  the  Earldom 
of  Moray  was  conferred  on  an  illegitimate 
James  Stewart,  who  died  without  progeny 
in  1544 ;  and  then,  after  a  time,  the  Earl  of 
Hnntly  possessed  himself  of  the  estates  of 
the  Earldom,  while  Queen  Mary  bestowed 
the  title  on  her  natural  brother,  James 
Stewart  Huntly  was  defeated  and  killed 
at  Corrichie,  as  has  already  been  told  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  Gordons,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire ;  and  the  new  Earl  became  famous 
afterwards  as  the  Begent  Murray.  The 
Begent,  shot  by  Hamilton  at  Linlithgow, 
left  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married 
James  Stewart,  of  Doune,  the  Bonnie  Earl 
of  Moray  of  the  ballad — 

He  was  a  braw  gallant, 
And  he  pla^red  at  the  gluve  ; 

And  the  bonnie  Earl  of  Moray,     . 
He  was  the  Queen's  luve. 


This  was  the  Earl  who  was  killed  at 
Dumbrissel,  or,  according  to  modem  spell- 
ing, Dombristle  Castle,  by  the  vengeful 
Gordons.  The  days  of  blood  feuds,  how- 
ever, were  passing  away,  and  the  Bonnie 
Earl's  son  was  reconciled  with  the  Gordons 
and  married  Lady  Anne  Gordon,  from 
which  alliance  sprang  the  family  that  still 
hold  the  title  of  Earls  of  Moray. 

add  dty  of  both  Bishopric  and  Earl- 


dom is  Elgin,  brightest  and  most  charming 
of  Scottish  towns;  lying  pleasantly  and 
securely  on  the  right  bsmk  of  the  river 
Loesia  Old  Elgin,  indeed,  has  well-nigh 
disappeared,  with  its  fine  old  houses- 
palaces,  rather--of  the  local  nobility,  of  a 
character  unique  and  picturesque,  with 
open  piazzas  leading  to  inner  courts,  and  a 
play  of  lightand  shadow,  but  shadow  chiefly, 
that  might  have  delighted  an  artist's 
soul.  But  these  old  palaces,  falling  into 
the  condition  of  slums,  and  being  divided 
into  miserable  traements,  were,  no  doubt, 
uncomfortable  and  unhealthy,  and  it  is 
useless  to  deplore  their  fate  or  to  grumble 
at  the  brighter  dwellings  that  ^ve  re- 
placed them.  The  "  muckle  church  of  St 
Giles,"  the  oldest^  and  perhaps  the  most 
dilapidated,  in  the  kingdom,  has  also  been 
replaced  by  a  commodious  structure  suit- 
able for  the  simple  offices  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk.  But  the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral  still 
remain,  that  proud  citadel  of  the  ancient 
faith,  tiie  ornament  of  the  district,  the 
glorjr  of  the  kingdom,  the  admiration  of 
foreigners. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  while  the  peasantry 
and  farmers  of  Moray  were  attached  to 
the  Kef ormed  Faith — ^more  from  political 
than  religious  leanings — ^yet  nowhere  was 
there  a  stronger  attachment  to  the  M 
faith  and  the  old  rites  than  among  the 
gentry  and  upper  classes  of  the  district 
And  the  once  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Elgin 
formed  a  central  object  for  these  afifectiom 
and  regrets.  The  lead  might  be  torn  from 
the  roofs,  and  devoted  to  the  sacrilegioui 
cause — it  was  told  with  secret  com- 
plaisance how  the  ship  which  carried  the 
ill-omened  burden  sank  with  it  in  the  deep 
sea,  and  was  heard  of  no  more — the  choir 
might  be  ruined  and  bare,  but  atill  the 
sweet  birds  sang ;  the  adherents  of  the  old 
faith  gathered  around  the  broken  shrine ; 
mass  was  said;  and  echoes  of  the  old 
worship  hung  about  the  ruined  walls. 
Maes  was  said  for  the  last  time  in  the 
Cathedral  A.D.  1594  ;  but  down  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  at  all  events,  the 
place  was  resorted  to  in  secret  by  the 
Catholics  of  the  neighbourhood  with 
votive  ofierings;  and  who  can  say  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  practice  is 
not  continued  1  The  final  ruin  of  the 
Cathedral  was  due  rather  to  neglect 
than  active  malevolence.  In  1711,  on 
Easter  Sunday,  the  central  tower  fell 
with  a  great  crash — it  is  the  ultimate  fate 
of  all  such  towers,  the  glory  and  weakness 
of  tile  style^ — and  in  its  fall  it  demolished 
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the  nave  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
truBept&  And  there  the  rains  lay,  a 
mere  rablMah  heap  and  quarry,  for  nearly 
a  century,  when  an  enthusiast  took  it  in 
hmd  to  clear  the  ruins,  and  was  appointed 
enrator  of  the  site.  A  wall  was  built 
sround  the  graveyard — full  of  monuments 
interesting  and  carious — and  the  whole  is 
now  protected  and  well  cared  for. 

Everyone  knows  the  sayinff,  "Half 
done  aa  Elgin  was  half  burned,'^  and  this 
records  the  burning  of  the  part  of  Elgin 
owned  by  the  Douglases,  while  the 
portion  belonging  to  the  Gordons,  or  their 
fiiaodB»  was  spmd.  This  burning  was 
done  by  Huntly,  the  conqueror  of  Earl 
Bisidie,  in  the  Douelas  wara  The 
Donglaiion  retaliated,  and  attacked  Huntly 
in  Ms  quarters,  driving  him  out  of  the 
town,  and  killing  many  of  the  Gk>rdons  in 
the  bog  of  Dunlonty,  which  lies  close  at 
hand  to  the  north-west  of  the  Cathedral. 
Hence  the  mocking  distich, 

What's  come  o*  thj  men,  thou  Gordon  so  eay? 
Tli^'re  i*  the  bogs  o*  Dunkintie,  mowing  ttie  hay  1 

At  an  earlier  period  the  Wolf  of  Bade- 
noch  laid  waste  the  town  and  fired  the 
Cathedral  Indeed,  the  position  of  the 
Bishop  of  Moray,  surrounded  by  fierce 
intractable  neighbours,  was  not  a  bed  of 
roses.  His  spiritual  wei^ns  were  not 
always  effectual  Huntly,  excommunicated, 
braved  Ihe  terrors  of  his  position,  and 
threatened,  if  the  interdict  were  not  re- 
moved, to  come  and  drag  the  Bishop  out  of 
his  pigeon-holea  In  reply  to  this  threat 
the  Bishop  replied  rather  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Scot  than  a  Churchman,  that  he  would 
ineaently  buOd  a  house  that  all  the 
Gordons  should  not  pull  him  out  of.  And 
thus  was  built  Davie's  Tower,  called  after 
its  builder,  David  Stewart,  the  then 
Bishop— still  a  fine  ruin  upon  the  margin 
of  the  once  famous  Loch  of  Spynie,  now 
drained  and  nearly  all  dry  land. 

In  all  these  disturbances  the  once  strong 
OMtle  on  Lady  Hill  took  no  part,  for  it 
had  not  been  occupied  since  the  days  of 
Brace's  wars.  The  foundations  of  the 
casde  still  remain,  and  the  curious  shape 
of  the  Castle  Hill,  an  artificial  mound 
having  apparently  been  raised  on  the 
summit  of  the  natural  hill,  has  given  rise 
to  a  curious  legend. 

Hie  castle,  it  seems  was,  in  the  misty 
'*once  upon  a  time,"  inhabited  by  a  nume- 
rous garrison.  The  plague  was  abroad, 
and  settled  upon  the  castle,  over  which  it 
ooold  be  seen  to  hover  in  the  form  of  a 
doiid,  Usht,  but  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  The 


inhabitants  of  the  town,  which  had  been 
hitherto  free  from  the  plague,  consulted 
together  and  took  the  bold  resolution  of 
stamping,  or  rather  smothering  it  out 
They  assembled  with  spades  uid  picks, 
and  covered  the  whole  place  deep  in 
mould  witii  idl  its  inmates.  But  life 
still  goes  on  in  the  enchanted  castle, 
and  ^ant  sounds  from  the  underground 
world  may  be  heard  by  those  who 
listen  with  faithftd  ears.  Cocks  crow  in 
the  mom;  dogs  bark  and  children  cry; 
you  may  hear  the  mother  crooning  over 
her  babe;  horses  neigb^  and  rattle  their 
halter-chains ;  and  the  warder  still  tramps 
on  the  deeply-buried  battlements.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  that  recent  exca- 
vations on  Mary  ELUl  have  not  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  subterranean  community ; 
for  Elf-land  is  not  to  be  readied  by  such 
common-place  methods. 

The  long  main  street  of  Elgin,  stretch- 
ing a  mile  from  east  to  west,  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  latter  direction  to  Forres, 
with  glimpses  on  the  way  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mndhom  river  and  the  ruins  of  Kin- 
loss  Abbey. 

•<How  far  is't  called  to  Forres  T'  asks 
Banquo,  just  before  he  sees  the  weird 
sisters ;  and  travellers  may  still  look  out 
for  the  witches'  stone,  which  lies  at  the 
east  end  of  the  town,  one  of  three  that  once 
commemorated  the  fate  of  the  three  witches 
who  were  burnt  to  death  on  Dnunduan 
Hill  Close  by  is  another  curious  sculp- 
tured stone,  that  bears  the  name  of  Sueno's 
Stone,  and  is  said  to  record  a  victory  over 
Sweyn,  the  brother  of  King  Canute,  and 
his  Norwegians.  But  the  aspect  of  the 
town  is  altogether  modem  and  cheerful,  as 
it  lies  on  its  terraced  ridge  surrounded  by 
a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  country,  with 
hedges  and  plantations  that  give  the  place 
quite  an  English  aspect  The  Castle  Hill, 
once  occupied  by  Edward's  soldiers,  now 
shows  the  ruins  of  an  eighteenth-century 
house,  built,  without  counting  the  cost,  by 
some  over-ambitious  laird.  A  most  ancient 
burgh  is  Forres,  with  extensive  corporate 
estates,  among  which  is  Clunyhill,  a  public 
resort  laid  out  prettily  in  walks  and  plan- 
tations, with  a  glorious  view  from  the  sum- 
mit of  all  the  country  round. 

Beyond,  still  to  the  westward  on  the 
same  line,  lies  Nairn,  a  bright,  pleasant 
watering-place,  wholesome  and  djy,  with  a 
fishing  village  attached,  once  divided  al- 
most equally  between  Gael  and  Sassenach. 
One  of  King  James's  pawkie  stories,  with 
which  he  mvstified  his  English  courtiers. 
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was  about  Nairn.  "  A  place  in  my  do- 
minions sae  long  that  the  inhabitants  of  one 
end  did  not  understand  the  language  spoken 
at  the  other ; "  for  the  north-east  part  of 
the  Tillage  was  then  occupied  by  English- 
speaking  fishermen,  while  the  south-west 
belonged  to  the  Highlanders,  who  under- 
stood only  Gaelic,  ur.  Johnson,  touring 
towards  the  Hebrides,  visited  Nairn,  and 
fixed  there  the  verge  of  the  Highlands,  for 
there  he  first  saw  peat  fires  and  heard  the 
Erse  language. 

Nairn  was  originally  Inver-neam,  and  the 
river  Nairn  was  Uisge  Neam,  or  the  Water 
of  Alders,  from  the  trees  which  shade  its 
banks.  Following  the  course  of  the  river, 
we  come  to  tiie  famous  Castle  of  Cawdor, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Thane  of  that  ilk. 
The  title  of  Thane  is  of  course  Sassenach, 
and  it  is  likely  that  Macbeth  would  have 
been  hailed  by  the  witches,  who  probably 
spoke  Gkielic,  as  Toisach  of  Cawdor,  that 
being  the  Celtic  title  which  Saxon  tongues 
translated  into  Thane.  But  anyhow,  the 
Thane,  or  Toisach,  of  Cawdor  was  the  great 
potentate  in  those  parts,  and  his  possessions, 
stretching  into  the  neighbouring  counties 
(if  we  may  thus  speak  of  them,  like  General 
Wade's  roads,  "  before  they  were  made  *'), 
led  to  the  patchy  condition  of  Nairn  as  a 
shire,  with  three  detached  fragments  in 
Elgin,  and  a  piece  in  Inverness,  as  well  as 
another  in  Boss. 

A  CampbeU,  offshoot  from  the  great 
Ducal  house  of  Argyle,  is  now  Thane  of 
Cawdor,  and,  how  the  Thanedom  originally 
came  into  the  far-stretching  hands  of  that 
powerful  clan  is  told  in  a  pleasant  legend, 
which  contains,  no  doubt,  a  considerable 
seasoning  of  veritable  history. 

In  1498,  the  last  of  the  ancient  line  of 
Thanes  of  Cawdor  died,  and  left  an  infant 
heiress,  Muriel  Calder,  on  whose  frail  life 
depended  the  succession  to  the  broad 
estates  of  the  house.  The  old  tower  of 
Cawdor  was  strong  and  high,  and  half-a- 
dozen  stout  uncles — her  mother's  brothers, 
no  doubt — ^kept  jealous  guard  over  the 
precious  life  of  the  babe,  whose  fluffy  locks 
already,  in  their  glowing  hue,  betrayed  her 
Gaelic  ancestry.  In  these  days,  to  win  an 
heiress,  one  must  wait  till  she  is  of  mar- 
riageable age ;  and  then  it  is  an  aflair  of 
ball-rooms  and  garden  parties,  pleasant 
meetings  at  country  houses,  and  the  like, 
combined  with  judicious  family  negotia- 
tions. But  our  forbears  had  rougher  and 
readier  methods.  The  Campbells  had  their 
eyes  upon  the  fair  lands  of  Cawdor,  so  con- 
venient   to  extend   their  grip  upon  the 


Highlands  And  thus,  in  the  year  after 
her  father^s  death,  when  the  little  maid 
could  just  run  alone,  sixty  grim  Campbells 
lay  in  ambush  about  the  tower,  and,  dis- 
covering little  Muriel  walking  abroad  with 
her  nurse,  pounced  upon  them  and  canied 
off  the  child. 

The  alarm  was  given ;  the  bold  uncles 
rode  off  in  hot  pursuit;  diey  overtook  the 
Campbells  before  the   fleet-footed  Hkh- 
landers  could  readi  the  shelter  of  the  hm 
They  would  have  rescued  their  little  ward 
but  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  Campbell 
of  Innerliver.    Among  the  impedimenta  of 
the  raiders  was,  it  seems,  a  huge  camp- 
kettle,  big  enough  to  boil  the  porridge  of 
the  whole   party.    This  was  overturned 
upon  the  grass,  and  Campbell,  postmg  his 
seven  sons  about  it,  bade  them  defend  it 
with  their  lives.     The  seven  youths  stood 
boldly  to  their  post^  and  the  pursuers, 
judging  that    they   were    defending  the 
precious  spoil  they  had  carried  off,  attacked 
these  first.     The  seven  sons  of  Innerliver 
were  slain,  the  kettle  was  carefully  turned 
over,  but  there  was  no  babe  beneath  it ; 
and,  by  that  time,  the  rest  of  the  Camj^ 
bells  were  safe  among  the  hills  with  their 
prize. 

It  is  Bsid  that  Muriel's  nurse,  retaimng 
her  presence  of  mind  in  the  first  alarm, 
had  bitten  off  a  joint  of  Muriel's  little  finger, 
so  that  there  nilght  be  no  chance  of  a  sup- 
posititious heiress  being  foisted  upon  the 
house  of  Cawdor.     The  precaution  was  not 
superfluous,  for  when  it  was  sogsested  to 
a  chief  of  the  Campbells  how  awkward  it 
would  be  after  all  this  trouble  if  Uie  child 
should  die~<*  She  can  never  die,"  waa  the 
reply,  "  as  long  as  a  red-haired  lasaie  can 
be  found  along  Lochawe."     Nor  would  it 
have  been  difficult,  perhaps,  to  have  found 
a  clansman  of  powerful  jaw  who  would 
have  made  little  difficulty  in  giving  the 
proper  tooth-mark. 

The  little  lady  of  Cawdor  House  did  not 
die,  and  at  twelve  years  old  she  was 
married  to  Sir  John  Campbell,  third  son 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Argyle ;  and  that  was 
how  the  Campbells  came  to  be  Thanes  of 
Cawdor. 

The  castle  itself  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
ancient  barons'  hold,  built  on  a  oommand- 
ing  brow,  with  a  fiioie  old  square  tower 
fianked  by  pepper-box  turrets,  and  beneath, 
a  long,^  gnm-lookmg  range  of  buildings 
with  windows  high  in  the  massive  walla 
Tradition,  too,  luis  been  busy  about  the 
building  of  Cawdor  CasjJa  An  ass,  laden 
with  gold,  was  driven  forth  to  choose  a 
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nte  for  the  new  strooghold,  and  halted 
obrtiDately  under  a  spreading  hawthorn 
tree.  Aboat  the  hawthorn  tr^  the  oastle 
was  built^  and  there  stands  the  tree  to  tins 
day  in  the  very  basement  of  the  castle,  its 
strong  arms  thmst  into  the  masonry  in  a 
way  that  shows  that  on  this  head  at  least 
the  popular  story  was  well  founded.  At 
Cawdor,  as  at  Glamis,  there  is  a  hidden 
chamber,  the  existence  of  which  should 
onfy  be  known  to  a  faithful  few.  In  this 
room  Lord  LoTat  was  concealed,  it  is  said, 
in  1746,  but  grew  tired  of  his  captivity,  and 
preferred  to  face  his  doom  on  Tower  HilL 

The  muniment  room  of  Cawdor  possesses 
a  goodly  collection  of  archives,  a  selection 
fr^  which  was  published  in  1859  by  the 
Spaldinff  Club,  of  Edinburgh,  under  the 
tide  of  ^e  ''Book  of  Cawdor,"  of  great  value 
to  the  painstaking  student  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  t£e  Scots  of  the  last  few 
centuries. 

A  pleasant  book,  too,  is  Lachlan  Shaw's 
"ffirtcny  of  Moray,"  the  original  quarto 
edition  of  which,  published  in  1775,  is 
somewhat  scarce.  The  Bev.  Lachlan 
Shaw  was  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
and  a  scion  of  the  Shaws  of  BoUiiemurdius, 
the  last  a  name  that  suggests  at  once  tibie 
Hiehknd  piper  and  the  celebrated  Bant ; 
and,  with  audi  connections,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  tiie  good  minister  is  skilled  in  High- 
land genealc^,  and  behind  the  scenes  in 
the  quarrels  and  punctilios  of  the  High- 
land clana  One  of  his  stories  of  a 
H^iiiland  feud  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
patted  over,  although  it  only  indirectly  con- 
cerns Moray. 

John  Munroe,  tutor  of  Fowles,  on  his 
return  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
been  on  some  legal  business  connected 
with  his  trust — ^for  the  tutor  in  Scotch 
law  is  simply  the  legal  guardian  of  an 
ertate— passed  through  Moray,  and,  tired 
with  his  journey,  saw  a  pleasant  meadow 
lymg  by  the  wayside  with  soft  turf  and 
quiet  shade,  inviting  repose.  Here  he  dis- 
mounted with  his  one  faithful  henchman 
and  attendant,  and,  stretching  himself  out 
on  the  grassy  bank,  presently  fell  adeep. 
It  might  have  been  the  duty  of  a  faithful 
henclmian  to  have  watched  while  his 
dueftain  slept;  but  they  were  in  a  friendly 
country,  the  way  had  been  long,  the  day 
was  hot,  and  the  servant  was  soon  asleep 
by  his  master's  side,  while  their  horses 
browsed  quietly  beside  them.  Presently 
the  owner  of  the  field  came  along,  evi- 
dently a  man  who  had  no  notion  of 
senerositv  or  hospitalitv,  and  finding  two' 


rough-looking  Highland  chiels — who  might 
be  drovers  or  horse  dealers—trespassing 
upon  his  meadow,  he  determined  to  give 
them  a  lesson,  and  cruelly  enough  cropped 
their  horses'  tails  to  the  stump.  When 
Munroe  awoke  and  saw  what  had  been 
done,  the  indignity,  even  more  than  the 
injury  he  had  suffered,  sank  deeply  into 
his  soul.  Away  he  rode  homewajrds,  and 
speedily  raised  his  dan,  and  presently  three 
hundred  Munroes,  burning  to  avenge  the 
insult  done  to  their  chief,  poured  into  the 
vale  of  the  pleasant  meadow.        ' 

The  dalesmen  saved  themselves, .  no 
doubt,  for  we  do  not  read  of  any  slaughter 
beinff  done,  but  they  lost  their  cattle, 
whicn  were  seized  and  driven  off  by  the 
Highlanders.  Thus  far  all  was  straight- 
forward enough :  the  Lowlanders  had  en- 
loyed  their  joke,  no  doubt;  the  High- 
landers had  Uieir  spoil;  and  the  affair  was 
complete.  But  in  returning  to  their  own 
strath  with  their  cattle,  they  passed  along 
the  country  of  the  Macintoshes,  the  chief 
of  wluch  clan  espied  them  as  they  crossed 
the  hills.  Now,  according  to  Highland 
etiquette,  when  one  gentleman  drove  his 
spoil  across  the  lands  of  another,  a  cer- 
tain compliment  was  due  —  a  "Stike 
Criech,  or  Boad  CoUup,"  as  Shaw  ex- 
presses it ;  in  other  words,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  booty.  Hie  Macintosh  was 
naturally  a  little  indignant  that  his  friends 
should  try  to  steal  past  without  paying 
him  the  accustomed  civility ;  hence,  per- 
haps, the  message  he  sent  in  demanding 
his  right  was  more  peremptory  than  cour- 
teous. The  Munroes  admowledged  that 
something  was  due,  but  considered  his 
demand  extortionate,  and  returned  a  mes- 
sage of  an  insulting  nature.  Macintosh 
full  of  anger,  raised  his  clan,  pursued  the 
Munroes  and  overtook  them  at  Clachna- 
hurie,  near  Inverness.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  rocks  and  boulders;  the 
Munroes  were  skilful  bowmen,  and  con- 
cealed behind  the  rocks  they  made  great 
slaughter  among  their  pursuers,  and  even- 
tual^ secured  weir  retreat  with  all  their 
spoil  In  this  skirmish  Macintosh  was 
kdled,  and  John  Munroe  was  hurt,  so 
that  he  went  lame  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Our  friend  Lachlan  also  lets  us  into  the 
secret  of  how  battles  were  lost  and  won  on 
the  skirts  of  the  Highlands.  That  battle 
of  Olenlivat  for  instudce,  when  the  Camp- 
bells went  down  before  the  Gordons: 
there  Lord^Huntly  had  field  pieces,  and  many 
of  the  other  army  had  never  seen  artillery, 
— and    then    ^'Lochinel  C  whose    brother 
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Argyle  had  pat  to  death  for  marderiDg 
Campbell  of  Calder,  anno  1592,  who  was 
Argyle's  nearest  heir)  had  wrote  to  Hontly 
to  point  his  artillery  against  the  yellow 
standard."  Why,  it  is  hard  to  see,  for 
Lochinel  was  himself  slain  by  the  standard, 
while  Argyle  escaped — bat  sach  intricacies 
can  only  be  anderstood  by  Highlanders. 

Then  there  was  tiie  battle  of  Aldem, 
between  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters  in 
1645.  There  "  Major  Drammond,  called 
The  Crowner,  wheeling  about  unskilfully, 
broke  the  footmen  of  his  own  sida  "  He  was 
tried  at  Inverness,  and  was  shot  for  this  ill 
conduct,  which  had  cost  the  lives  of  eight 
hundred  Covenanters,  and  given  Moray 
over  to  the  spoiler. 


QUE  AVIAEY. 

It  was  not  a  very  expensive  matter  to 
set  it  going.  We  saw  a  Crystal  Palace 
cage  advertised  in  '*  Exchange  and  Mart,'' 
price  twenty-three  shillings,  sent  a  post-office 
order  for  the  amount  to  the  addiess  given, 
and  in  due  time  our  birds'  home  arrived 
in  safety.  This  was  one  point  gained  We 
then  ordered  the  carpenter  to  make  a  plain 
deal  stand,  so  that  the  cage  could  be  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  window-ledge;  purchased 
canary,  rape,  millet,  and  hemp  seed;  filled 
the  drawers;  bought  and  supplied  with 
water  an  elegant  bird-fountam,  and  our 
aviary  was  complete — ^with  the  exception 
of  some  feathered  things  to  live  in  it 

These  soon  grew  into  a  delightful  collec- 
tion— beginning  with  small  things — like  a 
snowball,  and  gradually  attaining  size  and 
proportion. 

First  of  all  came  a  kind  friend's  gift — 
two  slender,  sa£fron-coloured  canaries,  as 
full  of  impudence  and  curiosity  as  it  was 
possible  for  birds  to  be.  Into  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  cage,  that  must  have 
seemed  like  a  veritable  Crystal  Palace  to 
them,  did  they  peep  and  pry.  They  even 
pecked  at  the  fastenings  of  the  doors,  as 
though  they  had  a  mind  to  try  further 
wanderings.  These  worthies  were  duly 
christened  Bertie  and  Day,  and  became,  as 
it  were,  the  '< oldest  inhabitants"  of  the 
aviary. 

The  next  I  got  was  a  remarkably  fine 
cock  bullfinch,  whom  we  named  Sam.  At 
first  he  sulked  terribly,  huddled  himself 
up  like  a  bundle  of  feathers  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  cage,  and  half  the  time  kept 
his  head  under  his  wing.  Then  was 
I  seen  in  its  perfection  the  curiosity  that 


possesses  the  soul  of  every  canary.  The 
two  yellow  slender  things  went  gently  up 
to  him  on  either  side,  pecked  at  him  in  a 
tentative  manner,  and  looked  at  him  with 
their  heads  on  one  side,  as  who  should 
say,  "  Is  this  bird  only  a  stufied  specimen 
from  which  no  manners  can  be  expected, 
or  is  this  demeanour  an  intentional 
insult  t"  The  bullfinch,  evidently  aware 
that  the  impertinent  creatures  were  tryiuf 
to  see  what  he  was  made  of,  suddenly  lifted 
his  head,  opened  an  immense  black  month 
at  them  (which  sight  sent  them  flying); 
roused  himself  to  energy;  bathed;  partook  of 
a  hearty  supper  of  hemp  seed;  and  took  lus 
place  upon  one  of  the  perdies,  swelling  out 
his  salmon-coloured  breast  to  abnormal 
dimensions,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  what  do 
you  think  of  that  for  a  waistcoat  t " 

A  hen  bullfinch — ^Eliza  by  name — ^was 
now  added  to  our  collection,  and  of  her  I 
have  a  strange  and  most  mysterious  tale 
to  telL  From  some  cause,  or  causes,  un- 
known, Eliza  lost  her  elegant  smoke- 
coloured  tint,  and  became,  al»olately  and 
literally,  "  as  black  as  the  pot"  Her  fame 
went  abroad,  and  bird  fanciers  and  others 
came  to  look  at  the  *<  black  bullfincL"  If 
Eliza  had  been  trying  to  pass  herself  off  as 
a  crow  she  could  not  have  been  blacker— 
wii^s,  breast  and  all — and  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  any  readers  of  this  magazine  can 
suggest  a  reason  for  such  an  extraordinary 
metamorphosis,  or  tell  me  of  any  similar 
casa  One  hears  of  the  pride  with  which 
people  become  the  possessors  of  a  white 
elephant,  and  surely  I  may  be  permitted  to 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  gratified  vanity  in 
the  possession  of  a  olack  bullfindi. 

Our  next  aoqoisition  was  a  pair  of  weaver 
birds,  yclept  <<  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chow-Chow," 
from  a  habit  the  cock-bird  had  of  favouring 
us  with  that  imbecile  ejaculation  every 
few  moments  or  so.  For  a  long  time  Mr. 
Chow-Chow  was  what  might  be  called 
*'cock  of  the  walk."  Where  the  other 
birds  fought  and  pecked  one  another  to 
get  possession  of  any  dainty  morsel,  Chow- 
Chow  only  came,  and  at  sight  of  his  rose-red 
bill  and  sharp,  black  eyes,  away  the  others 
fled.  We  provided  Chow-Chow  with  plenty 
of  garden-matting  torn  up  into  fine  strips, 
and  he  forthwith  set  to  work  and  biult 
himself  houses  and  bams,  using  the  wire 
sides  of  the  cage  for  the  foundations  of 
these  airy  dwellings,  whidi  were  most 
deftly  and  ingeniously  woven  together, 
and  had  a  very  pretty  appearance,  seen 
from  outside.  However,  having  con- 
structed them,  Chow-Chow  took  no  mote 
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hoed  of  them,  and  thej  were  lefb  for  the 
other  birds  to  fight  for  as  roosting  places — 
a  proceeding  they  never  failed  to  carry  oat 
CTsry  night 

Three  little  redpoles  came  next  to  take 
op  their  abode  in  the  aviary,  and  soon 
became  a  scarce  of  never-encUng  amase- 
ment  to  as.  They  went  by  the  name 
of  **the  three  Miss  Smiths/'  and  were 
all  so  mach  alike  we  eoold  not  tell  the 
one  from  the  other.  They  had  strong 
gymnastic  tendencies,  and  one  had  a  trick 
of  flinging  herself  head  over  heels  off  the 
highest  perch,  and  coming  up  right  end 
n^Mrmost  after  the  plange,  tbkt  any 
acrobat  might  have  envied.  Another 
woold  dance  upon  the  perch  like  a  Taglioni, 
spring  into  the  air,  and  pirouetting  in 
manrelloas  f  a^on. 

We  then  booght  a  pair  of  Java  sparrows 
from  a  travelling  bini-catcher,  and  added 
them  to  the  crew.  A  tragedy  followed. 
Nabachadnezzar  (so^alled  from  his  passion 
for  green  stoff)  did  not,  evidently  from 
the  first,  appreciate  his  wife.  I^ie  was  a 
mangy,  onhealthy-looking  bird  with  a 
paaeity  of  featiiers ;  indeed,  we  begin  to 
fear  that  the  peripatetic  bird  merchant 
was  a  man  by  no  means  actuated  by  the 
highest  principles.  One  morning  the  lady 
was  foond  lying  dead  upon  the  cage-floor, 
while  her  heartless  l<»d  was  joyously 
splattering  in  the  bath.  From  that  day 
to  this,  Nebbie  (we  called  him  Neblue  for 
short)  has  laboured  under  suspicbn  of  wife- 
moider.  Be  this  as  it  might,  he  bore 
his  remorse,  if  any,  in  a  jsonty  manner, 
and  took  dieerily  to  the  life  of  a  gay 
old  bachelor,  with  decidedly  greedy  ten- 
denries.  The  whole  aim  of  Nebbie's  life 
is  U>  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  himself, 
and  £ep  as  much  as  possible  away  from 
anybody  else.  He  is  a  tall,  lanky  bird, 
and  may  be  seen  straddling  across  the 
small  glass  dish  that  holds  the  hemp-seed, 
80  as  to  keep  it  all  to  himself  and  prevent 
the  others  getting  at  it  while  he  gorges. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Chow- 
Chow  came  on  this  wise. 

We  bought  a  pair  of  Australian  love- 
birda  They  were  like  Cesar.  They 
came,  they  saw,  they  conquered.^  Their 
hooked  beaks,  and  long  green  tails  were 
too  much  for  everybody.  Whatever  they 
wanted,  they  took,  and  their  companions 
fled  while  they  consumed  it 

It  must  make  life  a  very  easy  thmg,  one 
would  think,  this  continuous  and  effortless 
vict<nry  over  one's  fellows,  but  perhaps  it 
is  hardly  wholesome,  for  our  green  paro- 


quets have  got  into  a  dreadful  habit  of 
preaching,  aiKl  earned  for  themselves  the 
dual  sobriquet  of  "Moody  and  Sankey." 
This  preaching  on  their  part — carried  on 
with  vast  gesticulation  and  wonderful 
flutterings-HBeems  to  have  a  solemnising 
effect  upon  the  rest,  as  though  the  long- 
tailed  speakers  opened  each  discourse  by 
asserting  thonselves  in  the  familiar  fashion, 
"  and  when  we  speak,  let  no  dog  bark." 
These  potentates  in  green  and  gold  have 
a  deUghtfol  way  of  enforcing  discipline, 
which  appears  to  be  thiuroaghly  effectual. 
When  a  bird  is  contumadoos  or  quarrel- 
some, they  take  him  gently  but  fiimly  by 
the  wing  and  swing  him  to  and  fro  in 
mid  air.  When  let  go,  he  seems  to  be  at 
once  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  bird. 

Nor  is  tlus  their  only  accomplishment^ 
nor  yet  by  any  means  the  most  awe- 
inspiring.  These  curious  birds  sing  with 
their  hcAds  beneatii  their  wings  1  Can  it  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  sight  of  a  headless 
bird  singing  his  best,  sbging  into  him- 
self as  it  were,  should  strike  terror  into 
yellow,  speckled,  or  sahnon-coloured 
breasts  %  Even  upon  myself  the  effect  was, 
at  firsts  ratiier  unpleasant.  I  looked  and 
looked  again.  Could  I  believe  my  eyes  t 
Was  tiiat  headless  green  body  producing 
that  ceaseless,  twittering  song  t  Yes :  for  I 
saw  the  long  slender  tail  vibrate  to  each 
trilling  cadence ;  I  saw  the  whole  bundle 
of  feathers  jerk  and  tremble  as  the  song 
grew  louder  and  louder.  Apparently  the 
bird  was  asleep — singing  in  ms  dreams — 
and,  at  last,  woke  himself  with  his  own 
song.  MeanwhOe,  the  canaries  were 
greatly  agitated  :  hopping  now  on  this  side 
of  the  songster,  now  on  that :  stretching 
out  their  yellow  necks,  uttering  long  sweet 
notes  of  wonder,  and  even  pecking  him 
gently.  They  have  grown  more  used  to 
his  habits  and  customs  now,  w;hich  is  a  good 
thing,  since  one  or  other  of  the  paroquets 
is  generally  singing  and  dreaming  in  this 
curious  manner,  as  evening  comes  on. 

Our  next  additions  were  a  pair  of  green 
linnets,  rather  sleepy,  peaceable  birds,  who 
sing  in  a  soft,  subdued  kind  of  way,  and 
devote  much  of  their  time  and  attention 
to  the  seed-boxes. 

I  see  I  have  omitted  to  mention 
one  very  reprehensible  habit  on  the 
part  of  **  Nebbie."  So  greedy  is  he  of 
green  food,  that  he  stands  upon  as  much  of 
it  as  he  can  drag  down,  while  he  gobbles 
at  the  rest,  always  reminding  me  of  certain 
old  retired  Grenerals  and  Colonels  at  the 
military  dubs,  who  are  said  to  sit  upon  two 
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or  three  newspapers  while  they  read 
another,  and  thereby  aggravate  their 
compeers  to  an  almost  unbearable  extent. 
Nebbie  aggravates  his  compeers.  Indeed, 
he  is--I  own  it  with  a  sigh— full  of  faults 
to  a  distressing  degree.  He  has  murdered 
his  mangy  old  wife — ^he  is  greedy,  ava- 
ricious, unamiable ;  he  gets  bcKLily  into  the 
bath,  which  is  only  just  big  enough  to  hold 
his  clumsy  body,  and  pecks  at  the  others 
overtheedge;  he  has  no  redeeming  qualities 
— and  yet — 

Nebbie  !  with  aU  thy  fatdtR, 
I  love  thee  still  1 

It  must  be  that  in  his  consummate  im- 
pudence lies  a  charm. 

Speaking  of  impudence  reminds  me  to 
chronicle  the  fact  that^  when  the  hen- 
canary  was  sitting,  she  used  to  stoop 
down  from  her  nest  hish  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  cage,  and  pick  out  a  featiier 
from  some  comrade  perched  beneath, 
calmly  appropriating  it  to  assist  in  lining 
her  sof  t^  warm  bed.  On  one  occasion  she 
dared  to  steal  a  lovely  green  feather  from 
one  of  the  paroquets;  but  she  almost 
dropped  it  at  the  screech  he  gave;  not 
quite  though,  for  I  ssw  it  myself  carefully 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest 
^  Spending  much  of  my  time  as  I  do  sit- 
ting well  within  view  of  the  aviary,  many 
interesting  lights  and  shades  of  bird  life  and 
bird  character  have  become  known  to  me. 

I  have  recognised  the  fact  that  birds 
differ  from  one  another  in  character,  just 
as  human  beings  do ;  that  each  bird  has  its 
own  little  ways,  its  own  little  fads  and 
fancies,  just  as  you  and  I  have ;  and  that 
similarity  of  faces  by  no  means  necessitates 
uniformity  of  chantcteristics.  I  have  a 
bullfinch  that  is  genial  and  urbane,  that  I 
am  quite  sure  would  not  hurt  a  fly ;  and 
one  that  is  jealous  of  every  creature  that  is 
not  himself,  and  who,  just  like  jealous 
people  amongst  ourselves,  makes  misery 
and  wretchedness  for  others  as  well  as  for 
himseli  At  times  he  becomes  so  unbear- 
able, that  tiie  others  fall  upon  him  to  his 
sad  undoing,  and,  limp  and  draggled,  he  has 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  big  cage  and  put 
into  a  little  one  until  his  temper  is  cured 
by  solitary  confinement,  and  his  wounds 
healed  by  time. 

There  are  times  of  rest,  and  times  of 
activity,  in  the  bird-life  of  each  day. 
The  morning  is  all  twitter  and  flurry  and 
hurry ;  the  seed  is  eaten ;  the  groundsel  or 
chickweed,  or  cut  apple,  taken  greedily. 
Then  comes  the  baih;  such  a  splutter- 
ing  and    fluttering;    such    pushing    one 


another  aside;  such  jostling  and  chatter- 
ing !  Water-spray  flies  about  everywhere  ; 
some  throw  it  higher  than  others ;  some  are 
lazy,  and  take  their  stand  where  they  are 
sprinkled  only  by  the  exertions  of  othera 
Timid  birds,  afraid  of  the  depth  of  water 
of  the  pink-glass  lake  in  the  centre  of  the 
cage,  inll  constantly  do  this,  deliberately 
stationing  themselves  where  the  spray  falls 
thickest  After  the  general  bath  comes 
the  general  drying ;  a  most  delicious  rast- 
ling  and  ruffling  of  feathers ;  and  this  is 
followed  by  delicate  and  fastidious  atten- 
tion to  details  of  the  toilette,  each  smallest 
feather  having  to  be  manipulated  by  the 
cunning  little  beak  that  knows  so  well  how 
to  be  brush  and  comb  in  one. 

Towards  the  hour  that  is  in  summer  the 
hottest — ie.,  about  four  of  the  afternoon — 
a  strange  quiet  settles  down  upon  my  bird- 
world.  Sometimes  they  are  so  absolutely 
still,  eadh  bird  sitting  squatted  on  the 
perches,  with  puffed-out  breast-feathers, 
that  the  aviaiy  might  almost  be  taken 
for  a  case  of  stuffed  Mrds.  The  bullfinch 
will  make  an  ugly  mouth  at  you  if  you  dis- 
turb him  in  tins  siesta  of  his,  but  he  will 
hardly  budge  unless  you  push  him;  the 
canaries  have  their  heads  under  their 
wings,  and  look  like  a  couple  of  firesh-made 
cowslip  balls,  balanced  on  the  bar;  it  is  the 
hour  of  lassitude  and  rest — the  hour  that 
corresponds  to  the  ''  noontide  sleep  "  of  the 
Orients. 

It  passes,  and  the  little  feathered  de- 
nizens of  the  wire-bound  world  wake  up^ 
eat  and  drink,  flutter  and  fly ;  and  then  a 
''service  of  son^"  sets  in,  a  sweet  good- 
night, harmonised  for  man^  voices,  in 
wkach,  though  each  sings  a  different  note 
and  time,  is  no  discordance. 

Bed-time,  which  follows  upon  this,  is  a 
period  of  some  trouble.  There  is  delay 
in  *'  settling  down,"  since  everyone  wants 
to  sleep  in  the  airy  structure  woven  by 
"Mr.  Chow-Chow's"  busy  beak,  and  the 
said  structure  will  only  hold  one.  As  a 
rule,  each  bird  in  the  aviary  sets  himself  up 
on  high  there  in  turn;  and  h  in  turn 
thrown  down  by  another  bird.  In  a 
contest  like  this  weight  teUs,  and  Nebbie 
generally  remains  in  the  end  in  peaceful 
possession  of  the  coveted  shelter. 

One  fact  about  birds  is  most  strongly 
impressed  upon  my  mind  as  a  consequence 
of  my  long  study  of  "Oar  Aviary,"  and  that 
is,  what  thirsty  little  souls  they  are.  Just 
keep  the  water-dish  out  of  the  cage  for  a 
bit,  and  then  you  will  see.  They  almost 
touch  the  hand  that  replaces  it  in  their 
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haste  to  reach  the  haven  of  their  desires ; 
they  ahoye  and  push,  and  even  trample 
upon  one  another  to  get  near  it  With  what 
ecstasy  the  little  beaks  are  dipped  in  for 
die  cooling  draught,  and  the  pretty  heads 
lifted  to  swallow,  as  if  retnming  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  one  of  its  best  gifts ! 

The  sight  makes  one  think  of  some  still, 
dear  pool,  hidden  in  the  soft,  green  recesses 
of  a  wood,  and  of  what  a  fair  sight  it  mnst 
be  to  see  God's  creatnres,  great  and  small, 
eome  down  to  drink  from  its  bosom,  where 
the  tree  shadows  show  so  beantiftd,  and 
the  wild  flowers  on  its  brink  find  a  mirror. 

What  a  fount  of  joy,  what  a  well-spring 
of  delight  mnst  that  hidden  pool  be  to  the 
birds  of  Heaven  in  the  early  morning,  when 
the  dawn  first  touches  its  surface  into 
brightness ;  when  the  noonday  sun  turns 
it  mto  gold;  and  when  the  shadows  of 
eventide  make  it  deep  and  dark  with  the 
shadows  of  the  clouds  that  float  above  it ! 

Dwellti^  upon  these  beautiful  "  aspects 
of  nature  '^with  our  mind's  eye,  the  words 
of  the  ^  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel  "come  home 
to  us,  ringing  out  clear  and  true  across  the 
vista  of  the  oentories  that  are  past — givinff 
us  that  most  perfect  portrayid  of  peace  and 
rest  and  uttermost  content — ''He  shall 
lead  me  beside  the  still  waters." 


THE 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Summer  waned,  and  the  autumn  came 
widi  a  breath  of  freshness  and  a  sobering 
touch,  that  lent  a  fuller  charm  to  the 
mulga  ridges,  and  chastened  the  sun's  heat 
with  gentle  lureezes.  Its  first  month  brought 
no  new  experience  to  the  two  lonely 
dwellors  by  the  Salt  Lake,  further  than  that 
testified  by  the  change  in  their  surroundings. 
They  lived  their  soHtary  life — undisturb^, 
except  by  the  rare  visits  of  the  sheep  over- 
seer from  the  head  station — pursuing  a  daily 
routine  that  seldom  altered.  The  old  shep- 
herd fulfilled  his  trust  to  the  uttermost 
letter.  He  scarcely  ever  allowed  the  child 
out  of  his  sight  He  made  her  a  bunk  in 
his  hut,  and  every  night  undressed  her, 
and  remained  by  her  till  she  had  fallen 
asleep.  He  looked  after  her  with  a  tender- 
ness her  own  mother  could  not  have  sur- 
passed. His  quiet  flock  required  little 
,  of  their  own  accord  thev  would  come 


and  go  to  the  yards  at  the  accustomed 
time ;  and  so  he  was  able  to  devote  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  his  little  charge. 
No  act  of  his  that  could  give  her  pleasure 
was  too  much  trouble  for  him.  He  lived 
in  the  child.  Her  slightest  wish  was  law. 
Almost  the  whole  day  was  spent  in  trying 
to  amuse  her. 

At  first  little  Lizzie  enjoyed  to  the 
utmost  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
her  new  life.  She  had  no  lessons  to  do 
now — no  reading  or  spelling.  And  Scotty 
cooked  her  nice  things.  She  could  have 
as  much  "brownie"  as  she  wanted.  It 
was  very  nice  to  have  so  much  cake ;  and 
sometimes  he  made  her  "  lolly "  from  the 
brown  ration  sugar.  Then  he  got  her 
luscious  currajong  roots — bush  cocoanuti 
as  he  called  it — and  wild  fruits  and  berries, 
and  nice  sour  binil  grass.  It  was  all  very 
pleasant  at  first,  and  Lizzie  felt  herself  a 
veritable  queen.  Scotty  would  do  any- 
thing she  asked  him — ^make  her  toys,  and 
tell  her  stories,  and  carry  her  pick-a-back 
when  she  was  tired,  and  catch  a  sheep  for 
her  to  play  with,  and  hold  her  hand  at 
night  tUl  she  fell  asleep.  But  soon  the 
solitude  began  to  weigh  upon  the  child's 
spirita  She  longed  for  her  father  and 
mother  again,  even  for  the  sound  of  the 
hammering  and  the  ring  of  the  axe-strokes, 
that  used  to  make  her  head  ache  so.  The 
bush  was  so  silent  now,  that  sometimes  it 
frightened  her,  and  even  the  battering 
of  the  mawl  on  the  iron  wedges  would 
have  been  a  welcome  change.  As  the 
days  dragged  on  their  weary  length,  this 
feeling  became  stronger  and  stronger.  The 
child  began  to  pine  for  other  companion- 
ship than  that  of  the  half-witted  old  man ; 
the  very  intensity  of  his  affection  became 
irksome  to  her. 

And  so  the  first  month  of  autumn  passed, 
and  then  a  sudden  change  came  to  the 
mulga  ridges  and  the  silent  Salt  Laka  The 
wet  season  was  unusually  late  that  year, 
but  when  at  last  the  rain  did  set  in,  it  fell 
in  unusual  quantities.  For  two  days  it 
came  down  in  an  almost  continuous  down- 
pour, and  then  cleared  off,  only  to  recom- 
mence in  b'ghter  showers.  During  that 
time  little  Lizzie  was  confined  to  the  hut ; 
and  a  weary,  weary  time  she  found  it 
The  old  shepherd  would  take  advantage 
of  any  temporary  break  in  the  weather  to 
let  his  flock  out,  in  order  that  the  sheep 
might  pick  up  a  mouthful ;  but  he  would 
not  allow  Lizzie  to  accompany^  him,  fearful 
of  her  getting  wet.        izedbvjjg 
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sheep  stood  nearly  all  day  long  with 
hanging  heads  nnder  lee  of  the  brush 
yardb ;  the  malga  ridges  and  the  Salt  Lake 
were  blotted  out;  the  air  waA  heavy 
and  moist ;  and  the  hnt  was  so  dreary  that 
poor  Lizzie,  used  to  being  oat  in  the  fresh 
air  all  day  long,  hardly  knew  what  to  do 
with  herself.  All  Scotty's  efforts  failed  to 
amuse  her  any  longer.  She  longed  for 
some  change  in  her  dull  life;  she  sighed 
for  the  return  of  the  sunshine,  for  her 
father  and  mother  to  come  back  again. 

It  was  better  when  the  rain  deared  off, 
and  the  warm  sun  came  out  agab,  and 
made  everything  bright  and  pleasant  As 
though  by  magic  thd  mulga  ridges,  with 
the  stony  hollows  between,  assumed  a  new 
appearance.  Two  days  of  bright  weather 
were  sufficient  to  bring  the  sweet-smelling 
herbage  out,  and  to  cause  the  grasses  to  put 
forth  their  tender  green  shoots.  Pools 
glistened  in  the  hollows ;  the  red  loam — 
before  so  parched — was  moist  and  soft,  and 
exhaled  a  fresh  earthy  smell  that  mingled 
with  the  more  delicate  perfume  of  the 
young  herbage.  The  mulga  trees  assumed 
a  fresher  green ;  the  drooping  fronds  of  the 
tall  peppermint  trees  dripped  a  resinous 
thanksgiving  for  the  fresh  nutriment  their 
spreading  roots  sucked  up;  even  in  the 
patches  of  scrub  the  rain  seemed  to  have 
washed  off  some  of  the  dinginess.  All  was 
bright  and  fresh,  and  Lizzie,  freed  from 
her  imprisonment,  forgot,  for  the  time,  her 
weary  longing  and  impatience. 

The  two  were  seated,  one  day,  near  the 

S'bbera  hole,  now  overflowing  and  filling 
le  narrow  gully.  The  sheep  were  scat- 
tered along  the  edge  of  Uie  Salt  Lake, 
nibbling  greedily  at  the  tender  young 
herbage  that  had  sprung  up,  as  it  were, 
almost  by  magic. 

Old  Scotty  was  gazing  out  at  the  deso- 
late waste  of  the  Salt  Lake. 

"  Why  are  you  looking  like  that  V*  asked 
Lizzie  curiously,  laying  her  hand  on  the 
old  man's  knee. 

"Tm  thinking  what  a  terrible  place  it 
is,"  he  answered  mechanically.  "  Look  at 
it  It's  nothing  but  a  steaming  bog.  And 
see,  it's  trembling  and  shaking  like  a 
hungry  thing.     It's  hidyus." 

The  lake  presented  a  strange  appearance. 
A  grey  exhalation,  drawn  out  of  the  rain- 
sodden,  spumy  soil  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
partially  hid  its  surface;  through  it  the 
salty  incrustations  glittered  with  a  strange 
colourless  shimmer.  It  may  have  been  the 
vibration  of  the  heated  air,  or  it  may  have 
I    been  the  quivering  of  the  rismg  mist,  but 


the  whole  surface  of  the  lake  seemed  to  be 
tremblmg  and  shaking. 

"Ay;  it's  the  curse,"  muttered  old 
Scotty  fearfully.  "  It's  a  dreffal  thing  to 
see  it;  it  drors  the  life  out  of  you.  It's 
always  worse  after  the  rain." 

"Couldn't  you  walk  across  it  nowt" 
asked  the  child,  gazing  with  a  shudder  at 
the  misty  waste. 

"  Walk  1  It's  nothing  but  a  hungry  bog 
that  would  swallow  you  up.  Nothing 
dare  go  on  it  now,  after  the  rain.  See 
how  the  sheep  keep  away  from  it  They 
know  what  a  hidvus  thing  it  is — and  I 
know  it  too.  Look  at  it  diaking.  Come 
away,  child,  or  it'll  blight  you  the  same 
as  it  has  done  me." 

The  next  day,  as  they  were  returning 
with  the  sheep,  towards  sundown,  the 
crack  of  a  whip^  in  the  distance,  suddenly 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  bush. 

"  It's  mother  and  father  1 "  cried  Lizzie, 
with  a  joyful  cry.  "Ohl  they've  come 
back  at  last" 

She  ran  in  the  direction  ai  the  sound, 
leaving  old  Scotty  to  yard  the  sheep. 
Soon  the  creaking  wheels  sounded  nesr 
at  hand,  and  the  dray  slowly  came  into 
view,  surmounting  the  last  of  the  mulga 
ridges.  When  it  stopped  at  length,  bdora 
the  tent  left  standing  by  the  fencers,  the 
little  girl,  weeping  bitterlv,  and  with  her 
hand  clasped  in  that  of  Duke's  mate, 
approached  the  old  man. 

"  They've  not  come,"  she  cried,  sobbing 
pitifully.     "  It's  only  Larry  come  alona" 

The  man  nodded  to  Scotty,  and  gave 
him  the  usual  bush  greeting. 

"  Yes,  I'm  by  myself  thia  time,  Liz,"  he 
said.  "  But  don't  you  cry.  I've  come  to 
take  you  to  mother." 

"To  take  her  away  1"  cried  Seotty  in  a 
scared  voioe. 

"  Ay.  Her  mother's  waiting  for  her  at 
Oidanga.  But  I'll  turn  out  the  horses 
first.  They've  had  a  heavy  time  of  it 
I  was  near  bailed  up  by  the  rain.  Them 
mulga  ridges  are  as  soft  as  butter  now; 
it  was  as  much  as  the  horses  could  do  to 
pull  the  empty  dray.  They'll  be  f^tnd  of  a 
spelL" 

He  unharnessed  the  horses,  and  then, 
leading  them  down  the  gibbem  hole  for 
water,  hobbled  them  out  Scotty  watched 
him  as  though  in  a  dream.  It  had  come 
to  an  end,  then,  at  last !  The  child  was  to 
be  taken  away  from  hiuL  Their  happy 
life  together  was  over.  He  would  see  her 
no  more ;  hear  the  sound  of  her  voioe  and 
her  happy  laughter ;  hold  her  hand  in  hisj 
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witch  her  untroubled  sleep,  no  longer.  She 
was  to  be  taken  from  him.  His  feeble 
mind  had  hardly  realised  that  sach  a  day 
mint  come,  in  the  end.  Happy  in  her 
companionship,  he  had  never  thought  of 
aeptration.  It  had  seemed  as  if  their 
petcefol,  happy  life  must  go  on  for  ever. 
And  now  the  evil  day  had  come.  He  was 
to  lose  her.  A  terrible  despair — all  the 
mm  powerful  bv  reason  of  its  dreadful 
loddenness  —  took  hold  of  him.  Heart 
iDd  bndn  felt  numbed  and  stupefied.  He 
uttered  one  hoarse  cry ;  but  that  was  alL 
His  grief  and  despair  were  too  deep  for 
ontward  expression. 

That  evening,  when  little  Lime  had 
been  laid  tenderly  to  rest  by  the  old 
shepherd,  the  fencer  told  his  story. 

«I  didn't  tell  her/'  he  said,  seated  on  a 
wooden  block  before  the  fire,  *'  because  I 
didhi't  want  to  frighten  her.  But  there's 
been  an  accident  Poor  Duke's  dead — 
cmshed  under  the  wheel  of  the  dray.  It 
was  at  the  Culgoa  crossing.  There  wasn't 
much  water  in  the  river,  but  the  crossing- 
place  is  a  bad  one.  I  was  in  the  dray 
holding  his  missis  up,  preventing  her  from 
bdsg  jolted,  for  it  was  nigh  on  her  time, 
and  she  was  very  weak  The  place  was 
pntty  steep  and  rough,  and  he  was  leadin' 
thelK)rses  down.  There  isn't  a  brake  to 
fte  dray,  and  the  leader  fell,  coming  down 
on  hnn.  The  wheel  went  right  over  poor 
Dake,  crushin'  his  head  in.  He  was  dead 
when  I  jumped  down  and  pulled  him  out. 
He  never  moved.  It  was  orful  sudden, 
poor  fellow." 

Tb%  old  shepherd  listened  as  though  in 
a  dream.  He  was  dead,  then — her  father — 
and  still  they  wanted  to  take  her  away 
from  him. 

"  I  took  his  missis  into  the  township," 
Lany  continued,  *'and  poor  Duke's  body 
toa  She  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  poor  soul ; 
but  I  got  her  in  safe  to  the  doctor's,  and 
she's  there  now.  She's  got  a  child — a  boy, 
and  I've  oome  out  to  take  little  Liz  to  her. 
She  Isn't  comin'  back  here  now  her  old 
man's  killed,  and  I  ain't  either.  I've  given 
iq»  the  fencin'  contract,  the  boss  allowing 
me  and  her  for  what  work  me  and  Duke 
did.  She  hadn't  got  the  heart  to  come  out 
hare  anin,  and  I'm  going  to  wU^  and  take 
care  of  her.  Duke  and  me  were  mates  for 
n^h  on  five  years,  and  I'm  going  to  look 
after  his  missb  and  the  kids.  We're  going 
to  get  married  when  she's  better.  So  I've 
cone  out  with  the  dray  to  get  the  tent 
sod  tools,  and  take  little  Liz  back  with  me 
toGidan«L" 


Poor  Scotty  1  His  paralysed  mind  hardly 
understood  what  the  other  was  saying. 
Only  one  idea  whirled  through  his  brain. 
Her  father  was  dead,  and  still  they  wanted 
to  take  the  ch  Jd  from  him. 

"  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  answering  his 
Uioughts  more  than  the  other's  words. 
'*  Don't  take  her  away.  Leave  her  with 
me." 

''Leave  her.  What  would  I  leave  her 
for  9    Her  mother  wants  her." 

''  But  I  want  her,"  he  cried  in  tones  of 
agony.  "  I  can't  give  her  up.  She's  mina 
I  love  her  so.     0^  leave  her  with  me." 

The  fencer  looked  with  an  air  of  astonish- 
ment at  the  trembling  old  man. 

''  Why,  you're  off  your  head,  mate,"  he 
aaid,  widi  rough  good  nature.  ''  I  suppose 
a  mother  can  have  her  own  gaL  No ;  I 
can't  leave  her.  I've  come  out  special  for 
her." 

"  I  love  her  so,  I  love  her  so,"  muttered 
poor  Scotty. 

"Oh,  you'll  get  over  that.  There's 
others  coming  out  to  take  up  the  fencin'. 
There's  a  contractor  coming  with  five  or 
six  men  and  his  family.  He's  got  four 
children.  You'll  find  one  of  them  to  take 
up  with." 

Scotty  made  a  hopeless  gesture,  and  his 
head  sank  on  his  breast  in  mute  despair. 

"  Well,  I'll  turn  in,  I'm  pretty  tired," 
said  Larry,  rising  and  laying  his  hand  on 
the  old  man's  shoulder.  "  Don't  be  down- 
hearted, mate.  You'll  soon  take  up  with 
them  others.  I'm  going  to  spell  the 
horses  for  a  couple  of  days.  Then  I'll 
pull  down  the  tent^  and  load  up  and  be 
off" 

''Little  Lizzie,"  murmured  Scotty, 
wagging  his  head  unmeaningly.  *'  No,  no ; 
don't  take  her  away." 

The  next  two  days  were  spent  by  the 
old  shepherd  in  a  state  of  pitiable  collapse. 
The  shock  was  so  sudden  that  it  seemed  com- 
pletely to  take  away  the  remnants  of 
reason  that  remained  to  him.  Almost  for 
the  first  time  during  all  those  long  years, 
he  neglected  his  flock.  He  never  went 
near  i^  but  sat  for  hours  together,  holding 
the  girl's  hand  in  his;  or  else,  when  she  ran 
away  to  join  her  newly-found  companion,' 
in  gazbg  vacantly  out  at  the  Salt  Lake. 
His  mind  seemed  to  be  completely  un- 
hinged. He  mumbled  unmeaningly  to 
himself;  his  head  wagged  from  side  to 
side;  his  bleared  eyes  were  sometimes 
dimmed  by  moisture,  sometimes  lighted 
up  by  a  gleam  of  excitement.  At  times  he 
followed  the  diild  about  like  her  shadow. 
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praying  her  in  broken  accents  to  stop  with 
him,  ^dly  offering  her  every  inducement 
he  could  think  of.  At  night  he  sat  by  her 
bed,  gazing  absorbedly  at  her  peaceful  face, 
listening  to  her  regular  breathing.  He 
would  sit  motionless  like  that  all  through 
the  night,  listening,  watching,  bowed  down 
with  anguish  and  despair. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  day  a 
change  came  over  him.  He  muttered  con- 
stantly to  himself;  his  hands  and  arms 
moved  restlessly;  his  eyes  gleamed  with 
excitement  Her  father  was  dead;  why 
should  she  be  taken  from  him )  That  was 
the  one  thought  that  surged  through  his 
mind.  The  man  who  ha^  come  to  take 
her  away  was  nothing  to  her ;  he  should 
not  have  her.  The  old  man's  mutterings 
and  his  wild  exclamations  showed  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind ;  but  he  made  no 
further  appeal  to  the  fencer. 

And  so  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
came,  and  on  the  morrow  Lizzie  and  her 
new  protector  were  to  take  their  depar- 
ture. The  tent  had  been  struck  and  rolled 
up,  the  tools  collected,  the  dray  laden,  and 
everything  was  ready  for  an  early  start  at 
sunrise. 

Scotty  passed  the  night  at  the  child's 
bedside,  at  first  in  dumb  despair ;  then  in 
gradually  increasing  excitement.  It  was 
the  last  night  In  seven  hours  she  would 
be  taken  from  him — ^in  six — ^in  five.  The 
thought  was  madness.  Once  he  woke  her 
gently  to  ask  if  she  would  not  stop  with 
him,  and  when  she  answered  yes,  fretful  at 
being  aroused,  but  knowing  with  childish 
intuition  that  that  answer  would  satisfy 
him,  a  gleam  of  wUd  joy  lighted  up  his 
face.  After  that  he  never  stirred  again 
during  the  whole  of  the  night,  but  sat  there 
with  bowed  head  watchmg  the  sleeping 
child. 

With  the  first  grey  streak  of  dawn  a 
footstep  outside  the  hut  aroused  him.  It 
was  the  fencer,  who  had  camped  for  the 
night  under  the  dray. 

*< Hullo!  You  up)"  he  said,  peering 
into  the  dark  hut  "You're  early.  I'm 
going  after  the  horses,  for  I  want  to  make 
an  early  start.  Make  up  the  fire  and  put 
the  billy  on,  will  you )  Liz  and  me  have 
got  a  long  day's  journey  before  us.  I'll 
wake  her  up.  It's  nearly  time  she  got 
dressed." 

It  had  come  at  last,  then. 


*^No,  no,"  cried  Scotty,  suddenly  start* 
ing  up  and  brandishing  his  arms  in  mad 
excitement;  "leave  her  be.  She's  not 
going.  She's  going  to  stop  with  me ;  she 
said  so." 

"Groin'  to  stop  with  youl  You're  off 
your  head.  Here,  get  out  of  the  way  and 
let  me  pass." 

"  No,  no ;  stand  back." 

The  man  made  his  way  into  the  hut ; 
but  Scotty,  whipping  up  the  child  from 
the  bed,  with  a  hoarse  cry  darted  plut  him 
in  the  obscurity,  and  gained  the  door. 
Rudely  awakened,  little  Lizzie  began  to 
cry. 

"  Where  are  you  off  to,  you  looney  t  " 
exclaimed  the  fencer.  "  Come  back,  will 
youl" 

But  the  old  shepherd,  still  grasping  hia 
burthen,  ran  quickly  from  the  hat 
Uttering  a  startled  oadi  the  man  followed, 
trying  to  overtake  him.  Outside,  a  grey 
mist  obscured  everything.  Nothing  was 
visible  but  the  nearest  trees,  standing 
shadowy  and  impalpable  like  phantom 
forms.  The  mulga  ridges  were  veiled  by 
the  dense  fog ;  the  Salt  Lake  was  nothing 
but  an  indistinguishable  mass  of  shadows. 

The  old  man's  flying  steps  took  him  in 
the  direction  of  the  gibbera  hole ;  he  stag- 
gered along  the  top  of  the  rock,  the  child 
crying  bitteriy  in  his  arms.  He  did  not 
seem  to  know  where  he  was — ^his  sole  idea 
appeared  to  be  to  escape  with  his  burthen 
from  his  pursuer.  He  staggered  blindly 
across  the  plateau  of  rock,  slippery  with 
the  fog. 

A  shrill  cry  broke  from  the  fencer's  lips, 
and  he  stopped  suddenly,  with  blanched 
face. 

"  Stop,  stop,  you  madman,"  he  screamed. 
"The  Salt  Lake  1   The  Salt  Lakel" 

Eight  beneath  the  feet  of  the  flying 
shepherd  curled  the  chill  mists  that  hid 
the  lake.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  be  con- 
scious of  anything.  He  stag^red  on, 
stumbled,  recovered  himself,  and  then 
tottered  blindly  over  the  edge,  the  crying 
child  tightly  pressed  to  his  heart 

There  was  a  loud  scream  from  little 
Lizzie^ — ^a  hideous,  dead  thud  as  man  and 
child  fell  into  the  morass — a  dull  splash  of 
the  foul  spume — a  sickening  gurgle  as  die 
choking  slime  closed  over  them — and  then 
all  was  quiet.  The  Salt  Lake  had^ite 
victims  at  last. 
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GHAFTER  IL      THE  QUEEN  OF  WATERS. 

The  table  d'hdte  was  in  fall  swing  in  the 
long  dining-room  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  with 
its  mirrors  of  Venetian  glass,  and  its  glisten- 
ing chandeliers,  and  that  strange  view  of 

'  the  water  close  to  the  long  narrow  windows. 

I  Faces  of  all  nationalises  looked  stiffly,  or 
friendly,  or  criticisingly  at  each  other  from 
c^poflite  sides  of  the  table.  Voices  in  all 
languages  chattered,  and  exchanged  greet- 
ings or  remarks. 
Soup  had  been  removed — there  was  abrief 

.  interval  as  the  waiters  were  being  told 
off  to  the  different  sections  of  the  long 
table.  A  man,  looking  at  the  scene  with 
keen  observant  eyes,  noted  that  two 
places  opposite  his  own  seat  were  just 
being  occupied.  His  glance-— momentarily 
airested — stayed  as  if  grave  deliberation 
had  succeeded  a  first  impression  :  stayed — 
wandered — returned  again,  as  one  returns 
to  something  pleasant  or  puzzling,  and 
finally  rented  on  the  object  of  attraction 
with  candid,  but  very  unusual  approval  A 
calm  and  serious  nature,  with  a  judgement 
raiely  at  fault,  and  a  mind  whose  equable 
poise  was  rarely  overbalanced  by  enthusi- 
asm,  it  surprised  himself  that  he  should 
feel  an  interest  so  keen,  an  attraction  so 
irresistible. 

He  saw  only  a  girl  in  the  very  earliest 
ming-time  of  youth — a  girl  with  a  face 
that  seemed  to  bring  back  all  tender  and 
gentle  memories  to  a  heart  which  had  been 
sorely  tried.     A  girl  dressed  in  some  soft 


to  bespeak  aught  but  girlhood  save  the  , 
thick  gold  band  upon  one  slender  finger, 
and  the  jealous,  observant  care  of  the  man 
by  her  side.  "A  wife — that  child — it 
seems  a  sacrilege" — so  ran  the  thoughts  of 
that  quiet  observer ;  and  again  and  again, 
try  how  he  might,  he  found  himself 
wondering — theorising — romancing  about 
the  girl-bride.  He  could  have  told  how 
sweet  a  trick  of  colour  flushed  or  paled  in 
the  delicate  cheek,  how  lovely  a  dimple 
lurked  at  the  comer  of  the  sweet  ripe 
mouth,  what  a  silvery  ripple  of  laughter 
it  was  that  fell  from  her  Ups  at  some  jest 
of  her  companion,  and  how  the  crown  of 
hair  that  was  wound  in  warm  rich  gold 
about  the  lovely  head  made  him  think  of 
Guide's  Magdalena 

Tet  Adrian  Lyle  was  by  no  means  a 
man  given  to  the  study  of  women's  looks,  or 
to  the  folly  of  weaving  romances  in  keeping 
with  their  beauty. 

A  remarkable-looking  man — a  man  by  no 
means  in  his  first  youth,  and  with  marks 
of  care  and  thought  on  the  high  grave  ^ 
brow — a  man  whose  personal  appearance 
suggested  nothing  of  his  calling,  and  yet 
who,  when  that  calling  was  mentioned, 
seemed  just  to  suit  it  Such  was  the  £ev. 
Adrian  Lyle,  sometime  Curate  in  the 
parish  of  Scandalthorpe,  Surrey,  but  now 
rusticating,  or  ruralising,  or  whatever  may 
be  the  most  suitable  term  for  expressing 
that  an  over-zealous  servant  has  incurred  his 
superior's  displeasure,  without  having  come 
quite  within  the  pale  of  that  superior's 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  Adrian  Lyle  had 
been  advocating  strange  doctrines — ^had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  sacerdotal  garni- 
ture, and  the  folly  of  church  millmeryi 
as  displayed  in  vestments,  and  sashes, 
and  hoods,  and  stoles.  He  had  objected 
to  written  sermons  and   the  dry-as-duet 
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"Bound  doctrina"  He  had  thought 
that  religion  might  have  a  cheerful 
side  as  well  as  a  solemB  one,  and  that  it 
was  better  to  preach  love  of  heaven  than 
fear  of  helL  Clerical  manners — clerical 
dress— clerical  voice,  were  to  him  an 
mmatnral  asKamption  of  superiority  for  the 
sake  of  yielding  to  people's  prejudioea 

«A  clergyman  should  be  so-and-so — 
he  always  has  been  so-and-so— he  always 
must  be  so-and-so/'  That  was  a  string 
on  which  he  did  not  love  to  harp,  or 
hear  other  people  harping.  Therefore, 
because  of  these  and  many  other  little 
peculiarities  which  made  his  parishioners 
uncomfortable,  and  roused  them  from 
that  pleasant  lethargy  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  never  discouraged,  the  Bev. 
Adrian-  Lyle  had  been  graciously  advised 
that  his  health  was  delicate  —  that  so 
ardent  a  toiler  in  the  vineyard  must  need 
some  rest  after  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  and  that  a  few  months'  reprieve  from 
his  labours  would  be  graciously  extended 
to  him  by  his  Rector. 

Adrian  Lyle  could  read  between  the  lines 
as  well  as  any  one.  But  as  it  was  useless  to 
rebel,  he  accepted  the  pleasant  little  fiction 
of  overwork,  and  resolved  to  extend  and 
enlarge  his  ideas  by  a  period  of  foreign 
travel  Keenly  alive  to  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  Art  and  in  Nature;  with 
critical  as  well  as  cultivated  tastes;  he 
knew  that  neither  be,  nor  his  work,  nor  the 
necessities  of  his  office  would  suffer  for  a 
temporary  rest. 

He  wanted,  indeed,  to  brace  his  energies 
for  fear  of  a  coming  struggle,  and  so  he 
had  come  to  the  very  home  and  strong- 
hold of  priestcraft,  determined  to  fathom 
its  evils  as  well  as  admire  its  virtues. 
He  was  large-hearted  and  clear-headed 
enough  to  do  both.  The  combination  of 
qualities  is  somewhat  rare. 

The  table  d'bdte  was  half  over  when 
Adrian  Lyle  became  suddenly  aware  that 
the  lovely  young  bride  was  addressing  him- 
self. He  started  and  collected  his  wits. 
Her  husband  was  talking  to  a  garrulous 
American  who  occupied  the  next  seat 
The  beautiful  young  woman  wanted  some 
water,  and  the  water-bottle  stood  beside 
Adrian  Lyle.  He  bowed,and  handed  it  across 
the  tabl&  She  had  spoken  in  (German,  but 
the  tongue  was  perfectly  familiar  to  him : 

^'  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  as  he  gave  her 
the  bottle,  "  are  yon  aware  that  tourists 
are  specially  cautioned  against  drinking 
the  water  in  Venice  i  It  would  be  wiser 
if  you  mixed  a  little  wine  with  it" 


"But  I  never  drink  wine.  I  have 
never  tasted  it  in  my  life,"  she  said,  in  her 
pretty,  frank  way,  and  glanced  appealingly 
at  her  husband. 

He  left  his  neighbour^  last  remark  on- 
answered,  and  took  up  the  subject^  ss 
brought  under  his  notice  by  Adrian  Lyle : 

**  You  must  not  drink  the  water  if  it  is 
impure.  I  shall  have  you  laid  up  with 
typhoid  fever,  or  something  equally  hor- 
rible. Thank  you  for  the  warning,"  he 
added  politely  to  his  opposite  neighbour. 
**  I  had  forgotten  the  caution  in  the  guide- 
books." 

He  poured  out  half  a  glass  of  white 
Capri,  and  added  a  very  little  water, 
laughing  heartily  as  Gretdien  sipped  it 
with  evident  distaste  and  not  a  little 
alarm. 

"  I  am  always  reminded  here  of  '  The 
Lay  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,'"  said  Adrian 
Lyle.  ••It  really  is  a  case  of  'Water- 
water  everywhere,  and  not  a  drop  to 
drink.'" 

Having  broken  the  ice,  he  kept  up  a 
desultory  conversation  during  the  rest 
of  the  dinner.  Neale  Eenyon  was  not  of 
that  class  of  Englishman  who  brings  his 
insular  stiffness  and  prejudice  on  hi^  travels, 
and  looks  upon  an  introduction  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  remarking  that  it  is  a  fine  day. 
He,  therefore,  chatted  very  readily  and 
unconventionally  with  the  young  clergy- 
man, perhaps  not  altogether  sorry  that  he 
was  able  once  more  to  exchange  ideas  in 
his  native  tongue. 

Adrian  Lyle,  however,  expected  that  the 
moment  the  meal  was  over  the  conversation 
would  likewise  terminate,  and  he  rose  from 
his  seat  and  made  the  regulation  bow,  and 
sauntered  into  the  entrance  hall,  where  a 
few  scattered  groups  were  discussing  the 
advisability  of  going  on  the  water. 

The  glass  doors  opened  on  a  narrow 
stone  terrace,  from  which  a  flight  of  steps 
ran  down  to  the  water's  edga  A  fleet  of 
gondolas  were  lying  about  The  moon 
was  dear  and  brilliant,  and  lights  flashed 
here  and  there  over  the  wide  canaL 

Suddenly  a  burst  of  music  broke  forth, 
and  a  large  "barca"  shot  out  from  the 
shadows  of  the  houses  and  paused  before 
the  hotel.  The  groups  broke  up,  the  doors 
were  thrown  open — every  one  moved  to  the 
terrace  to  listen. 

The  barca  was  brilliant  with  coloured 
lights,  and  full  of  men  and  women,  the 
latter  bare-headed  and  picturesque,  with 
masses  of  bright  beads  about  their  bare, 
brown  throats.    They  sang  some  of  the 
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''rimi  popnkri"  of  the  people  —  wild 
rhythmic  ehormea,  which  loited  well  the 
scene,  and  echoed  far  and  wide  over  the 
dirk  and  quiet  waters.  Kenyon  and 
GfBtehan,  who  alao  stood  on  the  terrace, 
thought  it  delightful  The  night  air,  how- 
ever, was  slightly  chill,  and  Kenyon  felt 
her  shiver.  Bebg  still  in  the  lover-like 
stage  of  hnsbandhood,  when  not  a  look,  or 
muire,  or  sensation  of  the  beloved  one  is 
oiiregarded,  he  immediately  hastened  to 
fetch  her  cloak,  and  the  girl  was  left  by 
benelf  leaning  over  the  stone  balostrade, 
and  listening  with  eager  delight  to  the 
teoor,  who  bad  just  stood  up  to  sing  a 
mAsk 

Soiie  (me  said  to  her  very  gently,  "  Will 
yoaperaut  me  to  offer  yoa  this  wrap  f  The 
ii%ht  air  in  Italy  is  very  keen  and  chill, 
-e^H^ly  in  the  early  spring." 

She  looked  up.  It  was  the  Eoglish 
-dei^iiiao.  "  I  thank  you,''  she  said,  in 
her  pretty,  formal  Grerman^  ''bat  my  hos- 
haod  has  jnst  gone  upstairs  for  my  doak." 

''Then  let  me  put  this  on  those  cold 
sbmes  for  you  to  lean  upon,"  he  said,  and 
SQited  the  aotion  to  the  word.  The  pretty 
half-bare  arms  looked  prettier  still  leaning 
on  that  dark  for,  and  when  she  laoghed 
and  thanked  him  as  simply  as  a  child  might 
hsfe  done,  he  was  conscious  of  the  strangest 
feeHng  that  his  life  had  ever  experienced. 
A  vigue  sense,  as  of  misfortune  to  come — 
a  sensation  that  half  repelled  and  half 
allwed-a  thrill  almost  of  fear,  as  if  an 
infisible  presence  stood  at  hand,  unseen  but 
Mt— ftQch  were  the  elements  of  that  feeling, 
stranglt^d  in  their  birth,  dismissed  with  the 
petolimoe  and  impatience  that  any  reasoning 
sod  reasonable  mind  bestows  upon  pre- 
ssBtifflenta. 

He  did  not  speak  to  her  again.  He 
rtood  a  little  aside,  and  listened  to  the 
lieh,  melodious  voice  that  blent  itself  ynth 
the  faint  wind  and  the  sobbioK  of  the 
water,  as  it  rose  and  fell  against  the  marble 
iteps. 

iHe  listened,  but  the  music  was  to  him 
aa  an  unknown  tongue,  and  he  was  only 
oooscious  of  saying  over  and  over  again : 
"What  do  the  eyes  of  that  child  fore- 
Wit" 

"H«re  is  your  doak,  my  darling.  I 
au  afraid  I  have  been  yery  long,  but  Ban 
detained  me." 

It  was  Kenyon  who  spoke^  and  Adrian 
Ljlesaw  him  wrap  the  nch  furs  round  the 
ptetty  girlish  figure^  and  watched  the  two 
leirs  of  eyes  meet  in  a  long  and  pas- 
■onate   Rlanoe  —  watched  —  and   siirhed 


involuntarily,  as  we  sigh  over  a  glimpse 
of  happiness  that  is  not  for  ourselves,  and 
that»  half  unconsdously,  we  envy. 

"  That  ^tleman  was  kind  enough  to 
lend  me  this,"  said  Gretchen,  handing  the 
coat  back  to  Kenyon.  "  WiU  you  tell  him 
I  do  not  need  it  now  1 " 

Kenvon  turned,  and  saw  his  acquaint- 
ance of  the  table  d'hote.  That  fact  made 
his  thanks  warmer  than  they  might  other- 
wise have  been.  Adrian  Lyle  was 
Gretchen's  possible  saviour  from  typhoid 
fever,  and,  as  such,  to  be  cordially 
received. 

Their  conversation  was  resumed,  though 
Gretchen  could  only  play  the  part  of 
listener,  and  resolve  to  make  haste  and 
study  the  English  language  attentively. 

The  munc  ceased,  the  performers  came 
round  for  contributions,  murmuring  cour- 
teous thanks,  as  the  coins  dropped  thick 
and  fast  Then  the  barca  was  pushed  off, 
followed  by  quite  an  attendant  fleet  of 
gondolas,  and  Gretchen  and  Kenyon  and 
their  new  Mend  seated  themselves  in  the 
chairs, and  the  conversation  became  ^;eneraL 

Adrian  Lyle's  nature  was  essentially  an 
attractive  on^  attractive  by  reason  of  its 
strength;  its  dear-headedness ;  the  total 
absence  of  anything  like  artificiality;  and 
the  beautiful,  large-souled  charity  which 
never  lapsed  intobursh  judgement^  even  of 
what  was  erring  and  weak. 

To  a  man  like  Kenyon,  who  was  not  by 
any  means  heroic,  though  well-meaning, 
and  to  whom  the  approbation  of  his  fellow 
men  was  dear,  there  was  something  yery 
pleasing  about  a  companionship  ti^  at 
once  put  him  on  good  terms  with  himseli 
The  young  man's  good-nature  had  been 
rather  a  stumbling-block  in  his  life.  He 
hated  to  give  pain,  or  to  seem  disoblmng, 
and  he  hated  to  be  pained  himself.  Prin- 
ciple was  not  his  strong. point,  though  he 
consoled  himself  for  any  evasion  or  lapse  by 
saying  ^  there  were  many  fellows  worse ; " 
but  this  was  negative  praise,  and  of  little  use 
in  any  question  of  self-mastery.  When, 
however,  he  talked  to  Adrian  Lyle  he  f  dt  an 
agreeable  conviction  that  he  was  both  clever 
and  well-informed,  and  justified  in  bdne  on 
the  best  jpossible  terms  with  himseli  xhe 
conversation  had  been  quite  impersonsJ. 
No  disagreeable  questions  had  been  asked 
as  to  his  position  or  affairs.  Gretchen  had 
been  softly  inveigled  into  talk  after  a  while, 
and  had  acquitted  herself  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, though,  no  doubt,  she  was  very 
ohHdish;  but  then,  it  was  such  an  en- 
chantinir  ^Kil^iahnA—  that  no  man  would 
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have  rebuked  it,  even  were  he  less  in  love 
than  Kenyon. 

At  last  she  proclaimed  herself  tired,  and 
went  off  to  bed,  and  Kenyon  remained 
smoking  and  talking  to  his  new  friend, 
and  arranging  the  various  ways  and  means 
of  "  doing  "  the  sights  of  the  city. 

There  was  no  hnrry.  They  could  take 
them  as  easily  as  they  chose.  They  had  a 
month  to  idle  away  over  churches  and 
picture  galleries,  instead  of  the  proverbial 
week  of  the  frenzied  tourists.  And  Adrian 
Lyle  drew  out  a  short  and  interesting 
programme  for  the  first  da^,  and  even 
save  a  half  promise  to  play  cicerone  for  it 
Before  they  parted  for  the  nieht 

Then  they  exchanged  cards  and  shook 
hands  very  heartily;  but  after  Kenyon 
had  left  him,  Adrian  Lyle,  in  a  sudden  fit 
of  restlessness,  called  a  gondola  and  went 
out  over  the  dark  quiet  waters  of  the 
Grand  CanaL  He  watched  the  lights  die 
out,  the  mists  arise,  the  soft  hush  and 
peace  of  night  steal  over  the  sleeping  city, 
and  gradufuly  the  spell  of  its  calm  stole 
over  himself.  It  was  long  past  midnight 
when  he  came  back  to  the  hotel  A 
solitary  figure  was  standing  by  the  steps 
smoking.  It  drew  back  to  let  the  visitor 
pass.  Adrian  Lyle  gave  one  of  his  quick, 
searchitig  glances  at  the  face.  Then  he 
started,  and  looked  again,  but  the  man 
had  turned  his  back. 

<*  Who  is  that  Italian  f  "  Lyle  asked  of 
the  porter,  in  English. 

"That!"  and  the  man  followed  the 
glaDce  of  the  keen  bright  eyes  somewhat 
stupidly — "  oh  !  that — he  is  the  atten- 
dant— valet — courier — what  you  call — of 
Milord  Kenyon,  who  arrived  to-day." 

'Kenyon's  servant,"  muttered  Adrian 
Lyle  as  he  walked  on  and  ascended  the 
stairs.  "  Hum — I  must  be  mistaken  !  It 
can't  be  the  man  I  thought  I  am 
getting  fanciful,  I  do  believe  ! " 

CHAPTER  III.      MOONLIGHT  AND  ROMANCE. 

"We  have  been  here  a  whole  week," 
said  Gretchen,  leaniog  out  of  her  window 
and  looking  over  the  broad  expanse  of 
rippleless  water.  "And  it  has  rained 
almost  every  day.  Mr.  Lyle  is  right  when 
be  speaks  of  *  water — water  everywhere.  ' 

"Yes!"  said  Kenyon,  raising  himself 
lazily  on  one  arm  from  the  couch  where  he 
vas  stretched.  •*  I  don't  know  what  we 
should  bave  done  without  him.  And  he 
bas  really  taught  you  some  Euglish  at  last." 

"  He  makes  me  say  thenameof  every  thing 


in  English  that  I  want  to  know,"  said 
Gretchen  laughing.  "  It  is  so  funny ;  only 
I  cannot  what  you  call— construct— my 
sentences  yet" 

"That  wiU  come  all  in  good  time,"  said 
Kenyon  graciously.  "  You  are  very  quick 
at  picking  up  things,  my  child." 

"Am  1 1 "  she  said,  looking  pleased  at 
his  praise.  "  Oh  I  am  so  glad.  I  have 
always  feared  you  might  think  me  stapid. 
Indeed  I  think  I  am,  for  I  cannot  remem- 
ber half  of  what  we  have  seen,  or  the 
names  of  those  pictures  you  have  told  me 
are  so  famous;  and  I  look  at  the  guide- 
book and  I  say  I  have  seen  San  Maroo, 
and  the  Doges'  Palace,  and  the  Campanile ; 
I  have  been  in  Santa  Maria  della  Salute, 
and  the  Fran ;  I  have  gaeed  at  Oanova's 
Monument,  and  Titian's  altar-pieces,  and 
the  Church  of  the  Jesuits ;  I  have  wandered 
over  the  Rialto  Bridge,  and  roamed  through 
the  Accademia  della  Bella  Arti ;  and  yet 
when  I  begin  to  think  of  what  I  have  seen, 
I  get  quite  confused.  Now,  Mr.  Lyle  can 
tell  you  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  each 
place,  and  the  very  pictures  in  the 
Doges'  Palace,  while  I  only  rememb^ 
the  ceilings  1  Ah !  but;  Neale,  are  they  not 

gaud,  those  ceilings  1  And  what  rooms  1 
ow  I  should  love  to  bave  seen  them 
peopled  by  those  wonderful  nobles  in  their 
pomp  and  pride ! " 

''  A  pomp  and  pride  that  at  best  was 
very  insecure,"remarked  Kenyon.  "  Fancy 
some  one  stealing  up  the  *  Giants'  Staircase ' 
and  just  popping  a  letter  in  tiie  lion's 
mouth.  Then  suspicion  —  spying  —  de- 
nouncing. Once  denounced,  the  victim  is 
seized — examined  —  sentenced.  Nothing 
is  heard  again  of  his  fate.  He  disappears. 
On  the  whole,  my  love,  the  Venetian 
nobles  had  not  such  a  good  time  of  it  as 
you  may  suppose.  To  be  of  high  rank  and 
hold  an  office  of  State  was  to  be  an 
object  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  intrigue,  and 
often  a  victim  of  treachery.  Bat  enough 
of  Venetian  history.  Lyle  has  been  at  it 
all  day.  What  does  the  weather  look  like 
to-night  1 

"  fii  is  beautiful  —  superb  1  "  cried 
Gretchen  ei^rly.  "And  warm  too,  as 
summer.  Will  you  take  me  out  in  a 
gondola  to  follow  the  "Campagnia  dei 
pittori,"  as  you  have  so  often  promised  1 
You  can't  say  it  is  too  cold  to-night  1 " 

"Very  well,"  assented  Kenyon;  "and 
we  will  go  by  ourselves,  and  leave  Lyle 
behind  for  once.  I  must  say,  though,  he  is 
chary  enough  Of  his  company.  He  has 
never  come  anywhere  with  us  unasked." 
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"He  IB  yaiy  nice,''  said  Cketcheii  simply, 
"ind  very  devtsr,  and  very  kind." 

*' Don't  praise  him  too  much,  or  I  shall 
be  jealous,"  laughed  Eoiyon,  coming  over 
to  her  side  as  she  still  leant  against  the 
open  fssementw 

"JealoQS,"  she  eehoed,  regarding  him 
with  a  little  pnsEled  frown.  "What  does 
thit  meant" 

*'It  means  that  yon  are  to  have  no 
tlKNight  or  admiration  for  any  one  hat  me," 
hesnswered  smiling,  as  his  Hpe  kissed  the 
pntty,  poekered  brow.  "  Is  that  hard  ta 
imdentandt" 

"Oh,  no  ;  very  easy,"  she  sighed.  "In- 
deed, I  think  it  is  beicanse  my  heart  is  so 
MU  of  yon  that  I  cannot  remember  half  of 
wliat  I  see  or  hear.  The  Dandolos,  and 
Fsliero,  and  Barbarossa,  and  all  the  other 
gmt  tnd  celebrated  people  fade  into  utter 
inagfiificsnee  beside  yon,  and  my  memory 
of  yon,  and  all  the  gre«t  and  wonderful 
bsppiBMs  you  have  brought  into  my  life." 

He  kissed  her  hurriedly,  but  he  did  not 
meet  her  eyes. 

"If  we  stay  here  talking  we  shall  miss 
the  music,"  he  said.  "  I  think  I  hear  ^our 
fsFOonte  tenor  abeady." 

Adxian  Lyle  was  standing  on  the  terrace 
when  he  saw  the  two  well-known  figures 
•ppfoaching.  Kenyon  summoned  one  of 
the  hotel  gondolas,  aud  assisted  his  wife  in. 
They  both  nodded  to  their  new  friend,  but 
gsye  him  no  invitation  to  join  them. 

"We  are  gomg  to  follow  the  music," 
eaid  Gfetchen,  in  her  clear,  young  voice ; 
and  then  the  gondoliers  raised  their  oars, 
tul  the  black  and  gold  prow  of  the  gon- 
dola glided  slowly  from  sight 

For  a  moment  his  grave  eyes  followed  it 
ttoabgly  and  half  saidly.  Then  he  sum- 
moned another  with  but  a  single  rower, 
and,  drawing  his  bioad  felt  hat  dow)i  over 
his  eyes,  followed  in  the  wake  of  that 
dnsky  shape,  whose  gold  prow  flashed  like 
a  heaeon  in  the  dear,  pale  moonlight 

Gretchen  had  thrown  herself  back  on  the 
■oft  cashions;  her  hand  stole  into  Kenyon's; 
her  soft  eyes  drank  in  the  magic  and  beauty 
of  the  scene  with  all  a  chUd's  wonder  and 
enjoyment  of  what  is  seen  for  the  "  first 
time." 

There  is  no  after  sorcery  to  compare  with 
the  magic  of  those  words. 

Coloured  lights  were  flashing  over  the 
water,  revealing  dusky  palaces ;  the  dark, 
gliding  shapes  of  gondolas  shot  hither  and 
thither,  or  idly  floated  like  their  own. 
Kenyon  had  ordered  the  men  to  row  them 
beyond  the  usual  extent  of  the  *<  water- 


drive,"  and,  after  a  while,  they  found  them- 
selves approaching  the  mirage-like  Islands 
of  the  Lagoona  Here  the  water  was  al- 
most deserted,  and  the  ^-off  stretch  of  the 
Enganeian  Hills  looked  like  a  shadowy 
belt  set  in  a  silver  frame  of  snow  and 
moonlight 

The  gondoliers  paused  on  their  oars.  A 
soft  diadow  of  cloud  passed  over  the  sky, 
enveloping  the  scene  in  a  doak  of  mystic 
darkness;  a  darkness  relieved  here  and 
there  by  some  straggling  moonbeam. 

A  moment,  and  then  the  stiUness  was 
broken.  The  hushed  air  seemed  to  tremble 
with  a  sound  that  thrilled  the  very  dark- 
ness, the  sound  of  a  great  and  glorious 
human  voica  Oretchen  started  and  caught 
her  breath,  but  the  words  she  would  have 
uttered  died  on  her  lips,  and  left  her  tranced 
in  the  ecstasy  of  listening. 

The  soul  of  the  singer  seemed  to  fill  that 
throbbing  melody  and  let  itself  loose  in 
passionate  prayer — prayer  that  rose  in 
higher,  and  purer,  and  grander  utterance 
till  the  waves  of  sound  found  wings  that 
bore  it  upwards  to  the  vaulted  sky,  and 
there  its  last  faint  echo  died. 

Gretchen  turned  to  her  husband.  The 
tears  were  falling  down  her  cheeks;  her 
lips  were  pale  and  trembling. 

"Ohl"  she  cried,  "who  is  iti  What 
is  it?  It  seems  to  draw  me,  and  draw 
me  like  invisible  hands.  It  is  like  nothing 
earthly  at  alL" 

"No,  it  is  not,"  he  answered,  also 
strangely  moved.  "But,  no  doubt,  it  is 
one  of  the  singers  from  the  churches. 
Some  of  them  have  magnificent  voices.  I 
daresay  he  is  trying  the  effect  of  some  new 
mass." 

"  I  did  not  think  there  could  be  such  a 
voice,  except  in  Heaven,"  Gretchen  said 
softly,  and  her  eyes  tried  to  pierce  the 
shrouding  darkness.  There  were  two  or 
three  barcas  and  a  gondola  or  two  scattered 
about  Doubtless  the  music  had  attracted 
them,  but  they  began  to  drift  away  one 
after  the  other,  and  Kenyon  ordered  his 
own  men  back  by  way  of  the  Oanareggio. 
"Ah,"  he  sighed  contentedly,  as  he  looked 
at  Gretchen's  lovely  face,  "  this  is  Venice  as 
it  should  be.  The  Venice  of  one's  dreams. 
Moonlight — ^music — fair  women — ^love.  It 
is  like  adream.  Even  you" — and  he  touched 
her  hand  softly — "even  you  look  like  a 
dream." 

She  turned  to  him  with  soft  and  serious 
eyes.  "  Let  us  go  on  dreaming,"  she  said. 
"  Paint  me  a  picture  of  what  Venice  was." 

"  Varr  well."  he  aaiH.  meetinff  her  fancv    11 
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with  equal  readiness.  **Time  hai  gone 
back^she  is  still  Qaeen  of  the  AdruKtie. 
In  yonder  Palazzo  roles  some  mighty  Doga 
He  steps  down  the  marble  stairway  to  whm 
the  gilded  and  canopied  gondola  <xE  state 
awaits  hioL  It  is  a  gala  night.  From  every 
marble  palace,  and  at  every  flight  of  steps 
glide  forth  the  gfmdolas  of  the  nobles. 
They  advance  and  float  in  stately  procession 
over  the  glittering  waters.  Can  yon  not 
see  the  fairy  fleet,  brilliant  with  lights  and 
costly  robes  and  dazzling  jewels^  and  ib» 
beauty  of  fair  womei^l  The  air  is  fall  of 
mosic,  and  voices  rise  and  fall  with  the 
silvery  cadence  of  its  rhythm.  Li  yonder 
gondola,  with  its  dosky  hood,  some  fair 
dame  reclines,  her  beanty  jealously 
hidden  irom  the  crowd's  admiring  eyes. 
Some  one  is  beside  her.  Her  lover— or  a 
bridegroom  newly  wedded.  He  is  whisper- 
ing vows  of  eternal  adoration.  In  the  soft 
gloom  her  liquid  eyes  look  np  to  meet  his 
own.  He  takes  her  white  hand  and  raises 
it  to  his  lips.  He  tells  her  all  else  is  a 
dream  but  love,  such  love  as  theirs— for 
they  are  young,  and  the  world  is  very  fair, 
and  life — ah,  how  beautiful  life  can  be  when 
one  loves  1 " 

The  dying  cadence  of  some  distant  music 
fell  across  his  last  words  like  a  sigh,  and  a 
momentary  silence  reigned  in  that  charmed 
region  of  moonlightand  romance.  Eenyon's 
eyes  sought  that  sweet  child-faoa  "  Why, 
Oretchen,  tears  t "  he  murmured  in  surprise. 
"  Have  my  fancies  made  you  sad  t " 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  half  smiling,  and 
shaking  the  bright  drops  from  her  long 
lashes ;  "  not  sad,  only '* 

"  Only  what,  sweetheart  ?  " 

•'Does  love— last r*  she  asked,  timidly 
raising  the  childish  eyes  to  his ;  but  they 
were  not  childish  now,  only  very  earnest 
and  very  solema 

"  Of  course  it  does,"  he  answered  her, 
"  such  love  as  ours.  What  could  change 
that,  my  own  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  answered,  simply. 
••  Nothing,  it  seems  now;  but  those  lovers 
oi  whom  you  spoke — they  too  were  happy 
once,  aud  on  these  same  waters  breathed 
these  same  words  of  ours !    And  yet " 

"  But  they  are  dead,  sweetheart,  and  so 
love  is  over  for  them." 

'•Ah,  no,"  she  interrupted  quickly. 
'•  Do  not  say  that,  Neal&  Love  cannot  die, 
it  seems  to  me.  For  it  is  of  the  soul,  and 
the  soul  lives,  and  all  in  it  that  is  pure  and 
beautiful  and  true  lives  also,  and,  i£  1  died 
to-night,  I  know  I  should  take  to  heaven 
your  memory  and  my  thoughts  of  you,  and 


there  they  wouki  be  with  me,  waiting- 
waiting— till  God  gave  yon  badk  to  me 
again.". 

A  child— well,  Neale  Kenyon  had  called 
her  that  and  thought  of  her  as  that  ofUn 
enough,  but  as  he  listened  to  ber  woids 
andl  ooked  down  at  the  rapt  and  serious 
face,  he  knew  that  it  was  no  diild's  hsart 
he  had  won  to  his  keeping,  no  child's  soul 
that  looked  fcnth  from  those  softly  solemn 
eyes.  And  just  as  a  child's  Innocent  wtffds 
touch  boldly  the  key-note  of  some  lopg- 
hidden  truth,  so  did  Ghretchen's  words  strike 
loud  and  clear  the  chords  of  an  unchangmg 
faith  and  thrill  his  soul  with  their  haunting 
echoes. 

''  You  love  me  far  too  weU,"  he  muttered 
hoarsely.  "  Indeed,  child,  I  am  not  worth 
it    No  man  is." 

''But  you  are,  or  I  believe  yon  so,  and 
that  is  enough  for  me.  How  you  have 
changed  all  my  life!  Why,  you  are  like  a 
magician  who  suddenly  says  '  Wish,'  and 
then  everything  is  beautiful  I  know  life 
cannot  always  be  a  dream,  but  I  am  too 
happy  to  wake — ^yet  I  cannot  fanqr  that 
such  things  as  sorrow,  and  shame,  and 
misery  exist;  but  I  am  sure  that  men  and 
women  can  become  great  and  heroic  through 
love,  for  it  makes  <nie  strong  and  brave, 
and  ready  to  dare  all  things.  See  how 
brave  it  made  me  1 "  « 

The  innocent  words  were  like  a  dagger 
thrust.  He  laughed  a  little  constrainedly. 
"  My  child,  you  are  like  all  your  sex,  only 
too  ready  to  deify  your  idol  of  day.  You 
won't  reason,  you  only  feel" 

"  You  have  told  me  there  is  no  reason  in 
lova" 

«No  mora  there  is,  sweetheart  A  man's 
general  strength  of  character  may  serve 
him  in  most  other  cases,  but  when  he  loves 
he  is  mastered." 

"  As  you  were,  Neale  t " 

*'  As  I  was,  little  witch,  and  as  many 
another  of  my  sez  has  been,  and  still  is  to 
be." 

"Mr.  Lyle  says  a  man  can  never  do 
anything  at  variance  with  his  nature.  If 
it  is  weak,  shifty,  false,  so  will  it  control 
and  guide  his  actions." 

*'Ah — Mr.  Lyle,"  muttered  Kenyon. 
*'  He  is  a  different  type  of  man  from  me. 
All  characters  are  not  alike,  any  more  than 
all  natures.  As  one  is,  one  is.  It  is  absurd 
to  expect  a  man  to  be  self-denying,  heroic, 
unselfish,  when  Nature  has  denied  him  the 
very  faculties  needful  for  such  virtnea 
As  well  blame  him  that  his  features  are  not 
classical,  or  his  height  falls  short  of  ma 
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.jetty.  Noir,  Adrian  Ijle  is  %  man  oat  out 
«  giand  linei.  He  is  meant  for  great 
things^  and  be  anconsdoasly  dwairfe  or^ 
dinaiy  morfcab  into  insignificance  or  mean- 
ness. He  can't  help  doing  it  Those 
.grand  eyes  of  his  look  beyond  the  mere 
WFel  of  petty  human  mottres  and  soar  to 
he^ts  that  dazzle  ordinary  powers  of 
vision.  Mr.  Lyle  conld  not  do  a  mean  or 
selfish  action.  He  simply  could  not  Bat 
then  what  it  costs  him  nothing  to  ayoid,  it 
might  cost  a  weaker  nature  a  lifetime  of 
stnigie^ing  and  suffering.  The  haman 
mind  is  a  very  complex  machine^  my  child. 
Some  people  neyer  master  its  mecbaniem, 
and  are  consequently  always  more  or  less 
fralty  of  action.  Otherscan  dissect^ organise, 
amnse  it  at  a  glance,  and  with  scarce  an 
eBartr 

<*WelI,"  aaid  Gretchen,  with  a  little 
8u^  *<  ]f  your  character  is  not  as  grand  as 
Mr.  Lyle'sy  it  is  more  sympathetic,  and 
you  do  not  frighten  me  as  he  does." 
*^  Does  he  frighten  you,  sweet  I " 
''He  is  so  yery,  yerv  good/'  she  an- 
swered gravely.  "And  I  think,  if  he 
knew  what  I  have  done,  and  how  I  deceived 
and  disobeyed  my  relatives,  he  would  think 
-me  very  wicked." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,''  cried  Kenyon 
hurriedly,  "don't  ever  tell  him  an^Uiioff 
about  —  that  Surely  he  hasn't  asked 
yout" 

"  Ob,  no,  he  never  asks  one  anything — 
only  leads  one  cm  to  tell  him  what  is  in 
one's  heart  I  would  not  mind  confessing 
anything  to  him,  but  I  dread  having  to 
tell  the  priest&" 

"Ton  must  confess  only  to  me  now," 
said  Kenyon  tenderly.  **  I  will  not  have 
any  other  man,  be  he  twenty  times  a  priest, 
stepping  between  your  heart  and  mine." 

*'  And  I  do  not  wish  it — ^now,"  she  an- 
swered with  sadden  passion,  as  she  turned 
her  eyes  to  bis.  "  For  you  are  all  in  all 
to  me — lover,  husband,  priest ;  sometimes, 
I  think,  my  heaven  too,  for  there  would  be 
no  heaven  for  me  where  you  were  not." 

"  Oh,  bush,  bush !"  be  cried.  "  Do  not 
say  such  things.  Indeed  I  am  not  worth 
thoughts  like  yours :  and  some  day — some 

day '' 

"No,  no,"  she  interrupted;  "for  us 
there  must  be  no  '  some  day '  when  I  shall 
regret  or  you  will  repent.  Love  like  ours 
can  never  change  and  never  die." 

It  was  the  old,  sweet  story  in  its  oldest, 
sweetest  form.  The  young  idolatry  of 
passion — the  first  outspring  of  a  nature 
ianntA    to    Inve.    Anrl    tn    InvA    with    the 


blindness,  and  the  pathos,  and  the  trust, 
that  are  at  once  love's  blessing  and  love's 
cursa 

The  cold  years  of  isolation  had  but 
left  her  all  the  more  eager  for  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  and  lent  to  both  a  spell  far 
Btronger  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
held.  Sach  love  as  surrounded  her  now 
was  like  a  charmed  and  sacred  thing.  Its 
beauty  grew  with  every  hour ;  its  sanctity 
with  every  thought  The  leaves  of  her 
soul  opened  (me  bv  one,  as  a  flower  to  the 
sunlight;  and  drank  in  joy,  and  colour,  and 
fn^ance,  with  each  day  that  passed. 

The  change  that  had  come  to  her  some- 
times startled  Kenyon  himself.  It  was  as 
if  a  lovely  statue  had  warmed  and  blushed 
with  life,  and  moved  beside  him,  drinking 
in  new  dioughts,  new  hopes,  new  raptures 
every  hour.  Her  whole  mee  and  form  had 
gained  new  loveliness,,  and  seemed  to  thrill 
with  the  glory  and  gladness  of  the  life  she 
breathed ;  and,  with  this  new-created  glow 
and  fire  throbbing  in  brain  and  pulse,  she 
would  turn  to  the  creator  of  it  all  in  one 
dumb,  passionate  impulse  of  worship,  and 
weep  for  very  joy  upon  his  breast 

He  was  her  world — her  life.  He  might 
have  been  her  soul  and  conscience  too,  had 
he  so  willed.  In  the  limitless  adoration  she 
yielded,  his  word  was  her  law.  It  might 
have  made  a  great  nature  humble  to  be  so 
loved ;  but  to  a  lesser  one  the  consciousness 
of  so  little  meriting  it,  was  a  constantly- 
recurring  sting. 

Kenyon  would  rather  she  loved  him  as 
other  women  bad  loved  him.  Poor,  blind 
little  Gretchen  1  who  thought  that  for  him 
the  world  had  never  even  held  "other 
women " — that  she  to  him,  as  he  to  her, 
was  "first  and  last  and  all." 

They  had  been  silent  a  long  time.  Their 
gondola  had  drifted  away  from  the  track 
of  the  others.  In  the  violet  dusk  of  the 
sky  the  stars  had  slowly  gathered,  lighting 
it  from  end  to  end  with  profuse  and 
prodigal  brilliance. 

"  Do  you  know,  Gretchen,"  said  Kenyon 
suddenly,  "  that  I  have  often  longed  to  ask 
jou  a  question ;  only,  somehow,  I  feared 
you  would  not  understand)  You  know 
nothing  of  social  oonventionalities.  Right 
or  wrong  to  you  are  simply  based  on  feel- 
ing ;  not  on  the  prejudices  of  the  world. 
Is  your  love  of  the  nature  that  would  make 
sacrifices  ? — that  would  only  ask  to  make 
me  happy,  and,  doing  so,  find  its  highest 
content  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  simply.  |'  Failing 
vour  baoDineas.  it  would  seek  nothinsr  more 
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on  earth.  You  are  my  world— my  life  too, 
I  think." 

Her  voice  trembled  greatly,  and  hia  own 
was  not  steady  either,  as  it  answered  those 
wistfol,  passionate  words : 

"  And  you  shall  be  my  world  too.  There 
is  something  sacred  in  a  mutual  tow,  dear 
heart,  and  love  like  ours  is  sacred,  as 
neiUier  form  nor  rite  could  make  it  You — 
you  do  not  understand.  No ;  why  should 
you  t  You  would  not  be  happy  without 
me— ah|  I  know  it  1— nor  I  without  you. 
And  life  is  apoorthbg  at  best,  and  its 
chances  of  happiness  are  few.  Let  us  hold 
ours  fast  and  close  while  we  can." 

And  something  in  her  heart  seemed  to 
echo,  cold  and  cmll,  "  while  we  can  !" 


PARACELSUS. 

A  NAME  more  or  less  familiar  to  those 
who  dive  into  quaint  and  curious  yolumes 
of  forgotten  lore;  a  name  also  not  un- 
familiar to  that  somewhat  nebulous  per- 
sonage, "  the  general  reader ; "  a  name,  too, 
with  a  fine  iJchemical  flavour  and  mys- 
terioiSi  sugeestiveness ;  but  a  name  not  con- 
veying mudi  in  the  way  of  impression  and 
association  to  ordinary  individuals. 

Who  and  what  was  Paracelsus  1  Is  it  a 
real  name^  or  the  assumed  name  of  a  real 
personage  ?  If  assumed,  what  does  it  mean  t 
If  our  readers  will  follow  us  for  a  little,  we 
will  endeavour  .to  throw  some  h'ght  upon  a 
dark  but  yet  curiously-interesting  subject. 

"Paracelsus,"  according  to  Robert  Brown- 
ing, "  thought^  at  the  age  of  twenty,  that 
knowledge  was  the  summum  bonum,  and 
retired  to  a  seat  of  learning  to  acquire  it 
But  at  twenty-eight  he  was  still  unsatisfied, 
and  then  made  acquaintance  with  an  Italian 
poet,  who  induced  him  to  seek  the  summum 
bonum  in  love.  Again  he  was  dissatisfied 
and  diBappointed,  and  finally  resolved  to 
devote  hunself  *  to  know  and  to  enjoy.' " 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  very 
informing ;  so  let  us  try  another  instructor. 
"  Paracelsus,^'  says  Dr.  Brewer,  "  is  reported 
to  have  kept  a  small  devil  in  the  pommel  of 
his  sword,  and  he  favoured  metallic  sub- 
stances for  medicines,  while  Oalen  preferred 
herbs."  Here,  then,  we  may  gather  some 
light,  for  we  gain  a  distinct  impression 
of  a  Medical  Practitioner  upon  reformed 
methods,  with  a  spice  of  the  supernatural 
This,  in  brief,  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  real  Paracelsus,  who  was  not  quite  the 
same  personage  as  the  Paracelsus  of  Brown- 
iDg.    But  what  of  that  1 


"The  life  of  every  man,"  wrote  Oarlyle, 
in  describing  a  modernised  and  corrupted 
version  of  the  great  Paracelsus,  in  the 
person  of  the  infamous  Oagliostro,  "the  life 
even  of  the  meanest  man,  it  were  good  to 
remember,  is  a  poem;  perfect  in  sll 
manner  of  Aristotelian  requisites;  with 
beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  with  pe^ 
plezities  and  solutions ;  with  its  Will- 
strengdi  and  warfare  against  Fate;  its 
elegy  and  battle  singing,  courage  marred 
by  crime,  everywhere  Uie  two  trade  ele- 
ments of  Pity  and  Fear ;  above  aU,  with 
supernatural  machinery  enough— for  wts 
not  the  man  bom  out  of  Nonentity  t  did  he 
not  die,  and,  miraculously  vanishing,  retnni 
thither  r' 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  himself  a  phydcisB, 
is  very  severe  upon  Paracelsus,  whose, 
"singmarity"  he  characterises  as  "intole- 
rable," because  "  he  hath  revfled,  not  <HiIy 
the  authors  but  almost  all  the  learning  thi^ 
went  before  him."  This,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  mistake  of  our  medicine- 
man, and  was  the  cause  of  all  his  woes.  Yet 
more  men  than  Paracelsus,  and  more  re- 
cently, have  f oxmd  the  unwisdom  of  oppos- 
ing the  doctrines  and  principles  of  a  whole 
faculty  of  medicine.  But,  curiously  enoagh, 
the  learned  physician  of  Norwich  was  dis- 
posed to  regard  as  more  "veritable"  those 
pretensions  of  "thephilosopher's  stone,  pota- 
ble gold,  or  any  of  those  arcana,  whereby 
Paracelsus,  that  died  himself  at  f orty-sevcD, 
gloried  that  he  could  make  other  men  im- 
mortal" 

We  shall  see  about  these  pretensions 
presently ;  meanwhile,  let  us  not  forget  to 
mark  with  regard  to  the  same,  that  old  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  considered  them,  "al- 
though extremely  difficult,  and  tantum 
non  infesible ;  yet  are  they  not  impossible; 
nor  do  they  (rightly  xmderstood)  impose 
any  violence  on  Nature." 

Oonceming  the  little  devil  in  the  pommel 
of  the  sword,  old  Burton,  who  wrote  the 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  was  also  ex- 
ercised. JBut  he  thought  it  not  at  all  im- 
probable, for,  said  he,  "  the  air  is  not  so 
full  of  flies  in  summer  as  it  is  at  all  times 
of  invisible  devils.  They  counterfeit  sans 
and  moons,  and  sit  on  ships'  masts ;  they 
cause  whirlwinds  of  a  sudden,  and  tempes- 
tuous storms,  which,  though  our  meteor- 
ologists generally  refer  to  natural  causes, 
yet  I  am  of  Bote's  mind,  they  are  more 
often  caused  by  those  aerial  devils  in  their 
several  quarter&"  Cardan's  father,  he 
avers,  had  "  an  aerial  devil  bound  to  him 
for  eight-and-twenty  years ; "  "  others  wear 
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them  in  rings."  Why  then  should  not 
IWacelBas  "  wear  "  one  in  the  pommel  of 
hit  sword ) 

Why  not,  indeedi  once,  as  Mr.  Hon- 
cme  Conway  reminds  us,  in  ages  past 
every  saccessive  discovery  of  science,  and 
every  invention  of  material  benefit  to  man, 
wu  believed  by  priest-ridden  peoples  to 
have  been  secured  by  compact  with  the 
devil  t  As  Prometheus  was  "  suppressed  " 
by  Jove,  so,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  many 
msa  engaged  in  legitimate  scientific  re- 
learch,  "  suppressed  "  by  the  priests.  The 
tamt  of  sorcery  hung  round  every  effort  to 
acquire  knowledge  out  of  the  customary 
ehaondls.  We  need  only  recall  one  instance 
in  our  own  country — Boger  Bacon,  with 
regard  to  whom,  "  in  the  priestly  whisper 
the  chemist's  crucible  grew  to  a  wizard's 
eanldron." 

Thomai  De  Qaincey  wrote  a  learned  essay 
with  the  object  of  proving  that  Free- 
masonry is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Bodcradanism  modified  by  those  who 
transplanted  it  into  England.  The  origmal 
Freemasonsi  he  contended,  were  a  society 
which  arose  out  of  the  Bosicrucian  mania, 
between  1633  and  1646,  and  their  object 
was  Magic  in  the  Kabbalistic  sense — that 
is,  *^  the  occult  wisdom  transmitted  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  and  matured 
by  Chnat;  to  communicate  this  when 
they  had  it,  to  search  for  it  when  they 
had  it  not,  and  both  under  an  oath  of 
Mcrecy."  The  interest  of  this  hypothesis 
to  OS  joBt  now  rests  on  this,  that  Bosicru- 
cianism  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
system  of  Kabbalism,  Theosophy,  and 
Akhemy,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century 
had  spread  pretty  well  over  all  Europe, 
lis  centre,  however,  was  in  Germany,  and 
the  man  who  did  most,  by  teaching  and 
writing,  to  spread  the  movement  was 
Paracelsus.  One  of  the  principal  "Kab- 
balistic conceits  " — ^which  were  drawn  from 
^  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament — was 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century  "a  great 
pd  general  reformation  was  believed  to  be 
unpending  over  the  human  race,  as  a  neces- 
sary forerunner  to  the  day  of  judgment." 
Paracelsus,  who  predicted  the  comet  of 
1572,  characterised  it  as  the  sign  and 
harbinger  of  the  approaching  revolution, 
and  "thus  fixed  upon  it  the  expectation 
aod  desire  of  a  world  of  fanatics."  But 
snother  prophecy  of  Paracelsus  still  more 
associates  mm  with  the  Bosicrucians,  and 
inferentially  with  the  Freemasons.  He 
predicted  that  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Badolph  there  would  be  found 


"three    treasures    that    had  never   been 
revealed  before  that  time." 

De  Qaincey  points  out  how,  in  or  about 
1610,  there  appeared  three  curious  books 
which  '*in  a  very  strange  way  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Bosicrucian  order  as  a 
distinct  society."  But  as  it  is  with  Para- 
celsus, and  not  with  the  order  of  the  Bosy 
Gross,  that  he  have  to  do  at  present,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  who  desires  to 
pursue  the  subject  to  De  Qoincey's 
remarkable  essay. 

The  association  here  indicated,  however, 
serves  to  explain  the  adoption  of  the 
curious  surname — Paracelsus.  It  was  not 
a  famQy  or  baptismal  name,  but  was 
adopted,  or  invented,  by  Philippus  Au- 
reolus  Theophrastus  Bombast  von  Hohen- 
heim.  Its  meaning  is  taken  to  be  expres- 
sive of  superiority  to  Gelsus,  the  first 
writer  against  Christianity  and  a  Platonist, 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  supernatural 
The  significance  of  the  name  adopted  by 
Theoptu-aatus  Bombast  will  be  seen,  when 
it  is  understood  that  his  design  was  to 
reform  tihe  Church  of  Christ  by  alliance 
with  the  occult — to  wed  magic  with  reli- 
gion, medicine  with  morals.  "The  be- 
ginning of  wisdom  is  the  beginning  of 
supernatural  power,"  this  was  his  own 
maxiuL 

The  history  and  doctrines  of  this  re 
markable  man — even  De  Qaincey  owned 
that  amidst  all  his  follies  he  must  ever  be 
accounted  "  extraordinary  in  the  aimals  of 
the  human  mind  " — used  to  have  powerful 
attraction  for  the  present  writer  in  years 
past.  Qaite  recently  the  memory  of  former 
studies  has  been  revived  by  the  appearance 
of  a  book  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Franz  Hart- 
mann,  professing  togive  the  life  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  teachings  of  Paracelsus.  It 
is  somewhat  of  a  chaotic  book,  and  is 
deeply  tinged  with  Spiritualisn^  Mysticism, 
and  a  variety  of  other  "isms."  But  we 
may  cull  something  from  it,  and  from 
other  sources,  which  will  interest  our 
readers,  and  perhaps  suggest  a  new  line  of 
thought  to  them. 

Dr.  Hartmann,  it  may  be  observed, 
differs  from  some  of  the  encyclopsBdias  and 
biographies  as  to  the  date  of  tlie  birth  of 
Paracelsus.  He  gives  it  as  1493,  while 
others  put  it  at  1490  and  1491,  but  the 
point  is  not  material,  except  to  persons 
of  severe  accuracy.  The  place  of  birth 
was  a  village  some  two  hours'  walk  from 
Zurich,  called  Maria-Einsiedeln — or  more 
familiarly  Einsiedeln — now  "a  place  of 
pilgrimage."  ^.g.^.^^,  .^  Goosle 
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The  family,  however,  was  Gennan  and 
of  ancient  line — the  Bombasts  yon  Hohen- 
heim — Hohenheim  being  an  ancient  caatle 
at  Plinningen,  near  Stuttgart  One  G^eorge 
Bombast  von  Hohenheim  was  Grand  Master 
of  the  Eniffhts  of  St  John. 

So  mnch  for  family:  now  for  pro- 
fession. The  father  of  Paracelsus  was 
William  Bombast  von  Hohenheim,  who^ 
haying  studied  medicine,  went  to  Einsie- 
deln  to  establish  himself  as  a  physician. 
He  there  married  the  matron  of  the 
hospital  belonging  to  the  Abbey,  and  the 
only  child  of  the  union  was  Theophrastus. 

From  his  father,  Paracelsus  learned  the 
rudiments  of  alchemy,  surgery,  and  medi- 
cine, and  always  revered  his  memory  as 
not  merely  his  parent  but  also  his  friend 
and  teacher.  Further  instruction  he 
obtained  at  a  monastery  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Savon,  and  later  at  the  University 
of  B41e.  Leaving  college,  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  Abb^t  Trithemius  of 
Spanheim  at  Wurzburg— one  of  the 
greatest  adepts  of  his  day  in  magic, 
idchemy,  and  astrology — and  then  entered 
the  laboratory  of  the  celebrated  alchemist, 
Sigismund  Fugger,  at  Schwatz  in  Tyrol, 
who,  says  Dr.  Hartmann,  taught  Para- 
celsus "many  a  valuable  secret"  Thus, 
then,  was  the  Alchemist  both  bom  and 
made. 

This  is  important  to  remember,  since 
alchemy  is  defined  as  a  science  by  which 
things  may  not  only  be  deoomposed,  but 
recomposea,  and  also  by  wmch  their 
essential  natures  may  be  changed  and 
raised  higher,  or  be  transmuted  mto  each 
other.  Chemistry,  we  are  told,  deals 
with  dead  matter  alone,  but  alchemy  uses 
life  as  a  factor.  There  is  a  threefold 
nature,  it  seems,  in  everything,  and  the 
material  and  objective  forms  are  but  the 
lowest  manifestationa  Thereis,forinstance, 
both  solid,  visible,  material  gold,  and  im- 
material, spiritual,  ethereal,  and  invisible 
"  astral '^  sold— that  is  to  say,  both  gold 
matter  and  sold  spirit  or  soul.  By  employ  iifg 
the  spirituiu  powers  of  one's  own  soul,  one 
may  so  manipulate  the  spiritual  powers  of 
the  soul  of  the  material  object  as  to  give 
them  visible  form.  But  to  do  this  one 
miist  use  alchemical  processes,  and  these, 
we  are  assured,  can  only  be  undertaken  by 
one  who  is  an  alchemist  by  birth  and 
education.  Hence,  the  peculiar  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  renowned  Paracelsus. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  incidents 
of  his  life.  In  or  about  1525,  Paracelsus 
went  to  BMe,  and  was  there  appointed  by 


the  City  OouncQ    Professor    of   Physic, 
Medicine,  and  Surgery,  with  a  considerable 
salary.    He  at  once  set  about  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures,  in  which  he  overturned 
all  the  doctrines  of  Galen  and  the  accepted 
authorities^  and  laid  down  doctrines  of  his 
own.     He  also,   in  his  capacity  of  Ci^ 
Physician,  introduced  a  rule  for  the  super- 
vision of  all  the  apothecaries  of  the  dty — 
that    they    should    be    subjected    to    an 
examination  as  to  their  personal  fitness  for 
the  business,  and  that  their  drugs  should 
be   inspected  so  as  to  ensure  purity  and 
moderation  in  prices.    As  a  consequence, 
all  the  doctors  and  druggists  of  the  place 
were  roused  to  enmity  against  him,  and 
notwithstanding  his  successes  in  treating 
disease,  he  was,   after  a  couple  of  years 
obliged    to    '*  leave    Bile    secretiy    and 
hurriedly,  in  order  to  avoid  unpleasant 
complications."    In  short,  he  had  to  fly  for 
his  life,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  was  a 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     At 
one  time  he  tried  to  settie  as  a  physician 
in  Nuremberg,   yet,  although  he  efiected 
some  remarkable  cures  there,  he  wns  soon 
forced  to  leave  that  place  also.   In  his  wan- 
derings he  traversed  all  Germany,  Hungary, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  found  his  way  to 
Constantinople,  to  Russia,  to  Tartary,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  to  India.      It  is  certain 
that  he  imbibed  somewhere  the  doctrines  of 
Occultism  of  the  East,  and  it  has  been 
lately  pointed  out  what  remarkable  simi- 
larity   there    is    between  the  system  of 
Paracelsus    and    that    of    the    modem 
school  of  Theosophy  which  has  grown  up 
in  India.    With  regard  to  the ''  sevenfold 
principles  of  man,"  "  the  qualities  of  the 
astral  body,"   "the  Elementals,"  and  so 
forth,  the  works  of  Paracelsus  give  almost 
the  same  information  as  one  may  find  in 
"  Isis  Unveiled"  and  "  Esoteric  Buddhism." 
In    1541    he    was    invited   by    Duke 
Ernest  of  Bavaria,  himself  a  student  of 
the    secret  arts,    to    settie  in  Salzburg, 
but  he  lived  there  only  a  few  months,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  (not  f<^y- 
seven,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  said).    Of 
his  death  there  are  conflicting  accounts, 
One  is  that  he  died  in  a  druiiken  brawl ; 
another,   that    he  was    killed  by  a  fall 
received  in  a  scuffle  with  the  emisf  aries  of 
his  old  enemies,  the  physicians.     What  is 
the  truth  will  probably  never  be  known ; 
but  an  examination  of  his  skull  after  death 
revealed  a  fracture,  and  there  is  no  cod- 
clusive  evidence  that  he  was  of  intemperate 
habits.    On  the  contrary,  the  nature  of  bis 
studies  and  the  vast  volume  of  his  writings 
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wooU  indicate  the  necessity  of  the  reverse 
ofraehhsbits. 

Tbai  he  should  have  had  many  enemies  is 
not  to  be  wcmdered  at,  when  we  remember, 
IB  Dr.  Hartmann  tells  ns,  that  ''he  over- 
threir  the  cnstomary  old-fogyism  of  the 
orthodox  physicians  and  specalative  philo- 
lopheis  of  his  age;  he  proclaimed  new 
and,  therefore,  nnwdcome  ideas ;  and  he 
(MNided  his  mode  of  thinking  in  a  manner 
ftbt  was  rather  forcible  than  polite."  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  recommend  any 
one  to  accept  Dr.  Hartmann's  estimate  of 
Pttseelsoe,  who  seems  to  suffer  as  much 
by  the  ezaggeration  of  his  disciples  as  by 
that  of  his  opponenta  Paracelsos  was 
neither  perfect  sage  and  infallible  philo- 
lopfaer;  nor  alto^iher  quack,  charlatan, 
and  impostor.  He  was  a  Christian,  and 
goierally  attempted  to  support  his  doc- 
trines on  those  of  the  Bible ;  and  he  was  a 
physician  skilled  beyond  the  medical 
idenoe  of  his  day.  It  was  the  aim  of 
PaneelsQs,  as  another  writer  has  said,  ''to 
promote  the  progress  of  medicine,  and  to 
laiie  before  physicians  a  high  ideal"  It  is 
probable  that  the  science  of  therapeutics 
owes  more  to  Paracelsus,  than  its  modem 
pactitioneni  realise  or  acknowledga  He 
k  credited  by  some  with  the  introduction 
of  opinm  into  Western  medical  practice ; 
^  it  is  daimed  for  him  by  others  that, 
long  before  Mesmer,  he  discovered  the 
mysterious  force  which  is  now  known  as 
mesmerism.  On  the  one  side,  he  intro- 
dneed  a  wide  application  of  chemical  ideas 
to  pharmacy  and  therapeutics;  on  the 
other,  he  neutralised  much  of  the  good 
he  might  have  been  capable  of  by  his 
Mlhereoce  to  ^e  Kabbada,  which  supposes 
aconnectbn  of  every  part  of  the  world  of 
man  with  a  corresponding  part  in  the 
gnat  world  of  nature.  Macrocosmos  is 
the  Qniverse,  including  all  visible  and  in- 
riiible  thinga  Microcosmos  is  the  smaller 
wofid  withm.  Man  is  a  microcosm  com- 
pved  with  the  earth,  and  a  macrocosm 
compared  with  an  atom  of  matter;  but 
mything  contained  in  a  macrocosm  in 
t  state  of  developement  is  contained  in  a 
mieroooam  in  genn.  That  is  to  say,  Ufe 
Pwades  alike  animate  and  what  we  call 
manimate  Nature ;  it  is  also  the  cause  of 
matter  and  foree.  Nothing  is  without  life, 
there  is  no  dead  in  Nature,  and  nothing 
^  in  Nature.  "There  is  nothing  cor- 
Poisal  which  does  not  possess  a  soul  hidden 
^  it  There  exists  nothing  in  which  is 
not  a  bidden  principle  of  life.  Not  only 
the  dmurs  which  move,  such  as  men  and 


animals,  and  the  birdd  of  the  air,  and  the 
fishes  of  the  sea,  but  all  corporeal  and 
essential  things  have  life."  "Matter  is, 
so  to  say,  coagulated  smoke,  and  is  con- 
nected with  spirit  by  an  intermediate 
principle  which  it  receives  from  the  Spirit 
This  intermediate  link  between  matter  and 
spirit  belongs  to  all  three  kingdoms  of 
Natura" 

This,  then,  is  the  germ  of  the  philosophy 
of  Paracelsus,  who,  applying  it  to  medicine, 
thus  wrote  :  "  I  have  reflected  a  great  deal 
upon  the  magical  powers  of  the  soul  of 
man,  and  I  have  discovered  a  great  many 
secrets  in  Nature,  and  I  will  tell  you  that 
he  only  can  be  a  true  physician  who  has 
acquired  this  power.  If  our  physicians  did 
possess  it,  their  books  might  be  burnt,  and 
their  medicines  be  thrown  into  the  ocean, 
and  the  world  would  be  all  the  more 
benefited  by  it.  Magic  inventriz  finds 
everywhere  what  is  needed  and  more  than 
will  be  required."  Thus  he  sought^  in 
dealing  with  diseased  organisms,  to  re- 
establuh  the  "necessary  equilibrium,"  to 
restore  the  lost  vitality  by  attracting  the 
vital  principles  from  living  objects  and 
powera 

There  is  an  old  Brahmintcal  doctrine  that 
the  world  came  into  existence  as  an  e^,  laid 
in  water  by  Brahm,  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom. 
Paracelsus  seized  upon  and  symbolised 
this  doctrine,  saying  that,  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  essence,  a  mucilage  is 
formed,  containing  the  germs  of  all  life, 
out  of  which  both  the  lower  and  the 
higher  orgaoisms  are  formed. 

Then  as  to  man.  Man,  he  says,  is  a 
spirit,  and  has  two  bodies,  an  elementary 
and  a  sidereal  one.  When  a  man  dies,  his 
elementary  body  returns  to  the  elements  of 
the  earth,  but  his  sidereal  body  remains, 
after  a  certain  process  of  decomposition, 
to  haunt  the  residence  of  the  deceased, 
and  otherwise  to  follow  his  accustomed 
tracks.  This  is  pretty  much  the  doctrine 
of  modem  SpirituaUsm. 

But  we  must  not  confound  Magic  with 
Sorcery.  Paracelsus  is  very  severe  on 
sorcerers,  yet  "true  magic"  he  esteemed 
"the  ^^test  of  all  natural  sciences,  be- 
cause It  includes  a  knowledge  of  visible 
and  invisible  Nature.  Besides  being  a 
science,  it  is  also  an  art,  and  cannot  be 
learned  out  of  books,  but  mast  be  acquired 
by  pracucal  experience."  "Magic,"  he 
says,  "is  the  great<5St  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  supernatural  powers.  A 
knowledge  of  spiritual  thtDg«  cannot  be 
obtained  bv    merelv    reaaoninir    loeicallv 
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AMONG  THE  FEUIT  MEECHANXa 

There  is  no  snch  fruit  market  anywhere 
as  the  great  London  fniit  market — ^not 
meaning  Covent  Garden,  which  is  great 
also  in  its  way,  bat  rather  that  Uttle- 
vieible,  ahnofit  underground  market  which 
lies  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Monument, 
and  which  has  driven  the  batchers  from  the 
stalls  they  held  of  old  in  Eastcheap.  About 
Philpot  Lane,  too,  rise  the  fine  new  ware- 
hoases  of  the  frait  merchants.  Padding 
Lane,  also,  is  fully  charged  with  the 
materials  of  a  national  plam-padding,  and 
in  Monament  Yard,  it  goes  withoat  saying, 
that  frait  of  all  kinds  is  pre-eminent 
Tben,  in  Botolph  Lane  frait  shades  off 
into  fish,  which  mingle  together  in  inex- 
pressible confasion — of  odoars,  as  between 
the  fragrance  of  oranges  and  red 'herrings ; 
of  tongaes,  as  in  the  mataal  apbraidings  of 
carters,  porters,  loafers,  and  costermongers. 

Long  enoagh  aboat  the  streets  leading 
down  to  the  river  jast  below  London 
Bridge  the  London  frait  market  has  been 
established.  '*  Several  frait  brokers  had 
their  mart  near  Todgers's,"  we  read  in 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit;"  and  now  the  fruit 
brokers  and  other  dealers  in  produce  have 
elbowed  such  establishments  as  Todgers's 
out  of  existence.  The  dingy  labyrinth  of 
old  houses  —  boarding-houses,  lodgbg- 
houses,  and  the  rest — has  given  place  to 
wide  streets  with  handsome  warehouses, 
some  finished,  others  rising  &st  from  their 
old-world  foundations;  and  among  these 
elegant  Palladian  structures,  with  their 
columns,  carvings,  and  shining  plate-glaes, 
the  warehouses  of  the  fruit  merchants  are 
coni^picuous. 

Tnere  are,  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
maity  grades  and  distinctions  among 
dealers  in  fruit,  in  which  the  recognised 
divisions  of  imported  fruit  are  blended 
and  mixed. 

Officially,  according  to  the  Oustoms  lists, 
all  fruit  is  divided  into  three  parts — dried 
fruits;  green  fruits;  and  nuta  Now  the 
dried  fniits  are  especially  under  efficient 
surveillance,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  duty 
upon  them  of  seven  shillings  a  hundred- 
weight. It  is  not  enoush  to  encourage 
smuggling.  No  cargoes  of  raisins  and  figs 
are  run  on  the  dark  niffhts  of  autumn 
under  the  cliffs  of  Beachy  Head;  nor 
is  any  enterprising  traveUer  likely  to 
try  to  smuggle  a  box  of  Muscatels  among 
his  personal  belongings.  But  still,  the 
Customs  duty  gives  a  kind  of    dignity 


to  the  commodities:  there  is  affair  of 
bonded  warehouses,  dock  warrants,  Cus- 
tom House  clearance,  and  so  on,^  with 
quotations  and  prices  current,  echoes  from 
which  may  reach  to  far-ofT  lands,  and 
spread  themselves  among  many  races.  The 
dervish  under  his  Tafileh  palm;  the 
Spaniard  among  his  vineyards  and  orange 
groves;  the  Greek,  the  Levantine  with 
vines  and  fig  trees;  all  these  are  moved 
with  joy  or  sorrow  as  prices  about  East- 
cheap  move  up  or  down. 

Green  fruits  which  are  entirely  dalj 
free,  are  more  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
the  more  perishable  must  be  disposed  of 
at  once,  without  reserve,  to  the  highest 
bidder.  But  the  title  "  green  "  is  not  alto- 
gether descriptive,  as  it  includes  fruits 
only  conventionally  green,  such  as  oranges 
and  lemons,  tomatoes,  Spanish  onions,  and 
potatoes ;  while  grapes,  apples,  and  pean, 
if  green  enough  when  they  were  shipped, 
are  rapidly  assuming  more  mellow  colours 
under  the  influence  of  confinement  And 
it  is  in  these  fruits  that  Monument  Yard  is 
chiefly  interested.  As  the  fruit  sesson 
begins,  the  sale-rooms  of  the  great  fruit 
brokers  are  thrown  open.  As  steamer 
alter  steamer  arrives,  her  more  perishable 
cargo  is  quickly  exposed  for  sale.  From 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  long,  bare 
rooms  are  crammed  with  bags,  baskets, 
packages  of  all  kinds,  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  public.  Billingsgate  is  sdU  in 
full  swings  and  the  coster  who  finds  the 
fish  market  too  high  for  him,  drops  into 
the  yard  to  see  how  fruit  is  likely  to  ga 
Then  at  eleven  or  half-past  the  actual 
auction  begins — a  peripatetic  auction- 
where  the  assistance  is  mostly  of  a  Jewish 
character.  Sharp  and  short  are  the  bid- 
dings, decisive  is  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 
In  an  hour  or  two  a  whole  cargo  is  disposed 
of,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  the  base  of 
the  Monument  is  encumbered  by  tilted 
vans,  drays,  light  carts,  and  even  coster- 
mongers' barrows,  engaged  in  loading  up 
and  cart'Ug  off. 

Here  is  the  great  mart  for  oranges, 
whether  St.  Michaels  from  the  Azores, 
brought  by  swift  steamers  that  have  super- 
seded the  flying  schooners  of  other  days; 
or  from  the  glorious  Huerta  of  Valencia, 
that  fertile  plain  hedged  in  by  mountains, 
where,  for  more  than  thirty  miles,  stretch 
orchards  and  orange  groves ;  or  from  the 
dusty  plains  of  SeviUe,  surrounding  the 
ruins  of  Moorish  civilisation ;  or  from  Fs- 
lermo  or  Messina,  among  the  vine-clad 
hills  of  Sidly.    Here  the  vast  harvest  of 
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these  snimy  climeB  is  on  iriew  and  on  sale, 
and  hence  it  is  distribnted,  to  light  np  the 
doll  streets  of  onr  chilly  fog  ridden  towns, 
with  a  glow  of  reflected  snnahine. 

In  this  general  distribution  of  oranges 
and  lemont,  and  the  like,  the  Jew  has  for 
eentoms  been  the  chief  agent  His  co8- 
BopoJitan  character  and  his  familiarity  with 
the  ramifications  of  his  race  among  all 
claieon,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are 
his  best  qualifications  for  the  office.  We 
have  the  story  from  Miss  Edgeworth,  how, 
when  the  No-Popery  rioters  raised  a  cry 
against  the  Jews,  and  threatened  to  attack 
and  pillage  their  dwellings,  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling  was  met  and  stemmed  by 
the  orange  women  of  London,  who,  draw- 
ing their  snpi^es  from  Jewish  hands,  were 
the  warm  friends  of  a  race  who  dealt  with 
them  justly  and  often  generously.  The 
orange  woman  is  gone — ^like  the  apple 
woman  of  the  street  comer— or  if  not  alto- 
gether extinct^  only  a  rare  specimen  may  be 
foond  in  some  favoured  locality. 

Ail  this  green  fruit  trade  is  extending 
and  mcreasing  from  year  to  year.  The 
rineyATds  of  Almeria,  of  Valencia,  and  the 
aurronnding  coasts,  send  us  countless  boxes 
of  grapes,  gathered  before  they  are  ripe, 
which  are  sold  all  over  the  country  by 
grocers  as  well  as  by  fruiterers,  at  prices 
ranging  from  fourpence  to  tenpence  a 
poimd,  and  although  the  fruit  has  not  the 
flavour  and  richness  of  grapes  that  have 
ripened  on  the  vine,  yet  they  form  a  useful 
and  refreshing  addition  to  the  popular 
dessert.  And  these,  in  boxes,  baskets,  and 
crates^  are  to  be  found  in  warehouses  and 
aale-rooms  all  about  Eastcheap  and  the 
Monument  The  more  costly  Hambro' 
oapes  find  their  chief  market  at  Covent 
Garden,  as  do  the  French  pears,  which  are 
a  great  feature  of  tiie  daily  auctions  there 
in  the  fruit  season.  Then  the  American 
apples,  so  handsome,  round,  and  rosy ;  but 
ofton  better  in  appearance  than  in  flavour, 
these  American  apples,  although  stored 
hereabouts  in  indefinite  tiers  of  barrels, 
generally  take,  what  is  termed  in  familiar 
language,  a  back  aeat 

If  nuts  are  in  question,  here  they 
may  be  found  in  panniers,  baskets,  and 
bags  of  every  description.  The  nuts  of 
Bareelona;  those  oily  three-sided  affairs 
from  Brazil,  that  require  a  schoolboy's  or 
perhaps  a  schoolgirrs  robust  palate  to  be 
relished,  and  are  sometimes — after  lying 
for  m<niths  in  the  windows  of  small  *'  tuck^' 
ahops — ^too  raudd  even  for  that.  Walnuts 
too.  there  are  from  Bordeaux  and  Naples. 


but noneequaltothe good  Englishnut;  with 
shell  almonds  from  Syria  or  Barcelona. 
Then  there  is  the  majestic  *'  coker,"  which 
finds  a  trade  and  market  almost  to  itself, 
of  which  the  smallest  portion,  perhaps,  is 
that  devoted  to  the  supply  of  fruiterers 
and  the  wandering  entrepreneurs  of  **knock- 
em-downs/'die  great  bulk  being  scientifically 
split  and  the  contents  utilised  in  various 
ways,  whether  for  oil  or  confectionery, 
while  the  husks  are  mainly  devoted  to  the 
employment  of  the  hopeless  inmates  of 
Her  Majesty's  gaols — ^in  mat  making  and 
kindred  manufactures — and  therefnseforms 
a  useful,  handsome  winter  covering  for 
garden  borders,  and  the  bulbs  that  are  to 
make  them  gay  in  sfnring-time. 

Shading  gradually  off  from  the  rough 
and  ready  methods  of  the  green  fruit 
dealers^  we  find  ourselves  among  ware- 
houses of  a  more  dignified  type.  There 
are  counting-houses  with  highly-polished 
counters  and  glass  screens;  here  are  wide, 
well-lit  floors,  pOed  with  the  neatest  of 
boxes  and  cases ;  inside  we  have  massive 
cranes,  and  lifts,  and  gaping  ceUars,  that 
swallow  up  the  contents  of  dris^ys  and  vans, 
and  which,  although  always  full,  never 
seem  to  overflow.  When  fog  settles  upon 
the  City  in  the  early  days  of  still  November, 
then  shine  out  the  lights  most  cheerfully^  ^ 
from  these  great  dep6ts  of  good  things ; 
then  is  the  orderly  bustle  at  its  height ; 
then  are  the  wide  floors  the  most  thickly 
piled  with  their  white  and  cheerful-looking 
cases;  then  is  the  throng  of  customers 
most  apparent — ^not  the  tribe  of  Israel  so 
much,  as  cleanly-shaven  English  buyers; 
then  solid-looking  grocers  congregate,  those 
whose  shop  windows  will  presently  be 
adorned  with  all  tempting  combinations  of 
fruit  and  festive  knickknacks. 

What  a  solid  trade  there  is  in  currants 
about  this  time  !  and  of  what  times  before 
this,  say, 
Yieox  amis  de  Christinas  Mincepye  et  Plomporoge ! 

Why,  even  the  etymology  of  the  fruit 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  fogged  by 
antiquity.  Why  should  currants  be 
popularly  called  plums)  Why  should  they 
be  caUed  currants  indeed,  thus  giving 
people  a  notion  that  they  are  a  richer,  and 
more  generous  form  of  those  red  or  white 
bunches  that  grow  on  our  currant  bushes 
at  homa  Precisians,  indeed,  of  the  last 
century  may  have  refined  upon  the  name. 
"  Had  I  not  bett^  go  out  and  order  raisins 
and  corinths  for  the  wedding-cake  )  "  asks 
honest  Colonel  Lambert  in  the  "Yirgin- 
iana"    And.  no  doubt,  Thackerav  would 
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have  shown  chapter  and  verse  for  the 
expression — ^which  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  French  name  for  these 
little  black  grapes — "raisins  de  corinth." 
Bat  currants  were  currants  long  before 
then.  In  a  yellow,  faded,  commercial 
advice  of  the  seventeenth  oentory,  which 
the  writer  has  before  him,  one  Jonadab 
Battam,  a  City  fruit  dealer  of  the  period, 
offers  the  best  new  Zant  currants  at  forty- 
four  shillings  per  cwt,  and  currants  figure 
plainly  enough  in  invoices  of  the  same 
period.  Matters  are  here  mixed  up  in  « 
way  that  it  would  take  too  long  to  unravel, 
seeing  that  here  are  the  things  themselves 
just  as  they  were  packed  in  the  Grecian 
Peloponese,  headed  up  in  huge  casks  and 
trodden  into  a  compact  mass  by  the  heavy 
feet  of  Oreek  peasants.  These  currants 
hail  from  Patras,  from  Yostessa,  from 
Kalamata — all  places  on  the  famed  penin- 
sula— where  they  grow  no  bigger  than 
peas  in  bunches  some  three  in<^es  long 
on  their  dwarf  vines.  For  long  the 
English  market  absorbed  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  crop,  as  no  other  nation  seemed  to 
share  our  taste  for  the  fruit  Bat  of  late, 
since  the  ravages  of  the  phjlloxera  in  the 
French  vineya»ls,  a  demand  has  sprung 
up  on  the  part  of  the  makers  of  cheap  red 
wines  in  the  south  of  France.  But  the 
item  of  currants  is  an  important  one  still 
in  our  Customs  budget,  and  contributes  the 
greater  part  of  the  half  million  or  so  of  duty 
levied  on  dried  fruits  :  the  average  impor- 
tation being  about  sixty  thousand  tons,  at 
a  declared  value  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
pounds  sterling. 

Next  come  raisins,  of  which  Spain  sup- 
plies the  bulL  From  Malaga  come  those 
tempting  boxes  adorned  with  filigree 
and  gilt  paper,  and  with  coloured  m^al- 
lions,  dark-eyed  servitors  and  courtiers 
with  exaggerated  pork-pie  hats.  Why  we 
should  call  these  raisins  Muscatels,  nobody 
seems  to  know :  perhaps  from  the  Muscat 
grape  that  the  Moors  may  have  brought 
into  Spain  from  their  African  home.  Bat 
they  were  known  to  our  forefathers  as  "ray- 
sons  of  the  sun."  And  these  ^'raysons  of  the 
sun  "  people  credited  with  a  kmd  of  recu- 
perative force.  Always  they  formed  part 
of  the  equipage  of  a  last  illness.  The  neat 
little  table  spread  by  the  patient's  bedside 
with  safiron  water  and  the  dish  of  "  raysons 
of  the  sun,"  with  the  old  family  BiUe  re- 
served for  such  solemn  occasions,  reminded 
the  sufferer  that  he  or  she  had  done  with 
the  ordinary  fare  of  mortal  life.  Sun-dried, 
indeed  shoiUd  these  raisins  be,  and  yet  not 


so  much  dried  as  distilled ;  the  watery 
parts  driven  off,  and  all  the  richer  qualitiss 
of  the  grape  developed  in  Nature's  alembic. 
The  bMt  of  these  raisins  are  dried  upon 
the  vine.  When  the  bunch  is  ripe  the 
stem  is  twisted,  or  partly  severed,  and  then 
the  fierce  sun  does  the  rest  Commoner 
raisins  are  gathered  and  hungup  on  strings 
in  the  sunshine,  and,  as  they  dry,  are 
scalded  or  dipped  into  a  lye,  a  process 
which  brings  the  saccharine  particles  to  the 
surface,  when  the  fruit  assumes  its  well- 
known  slightly  candied  appearance.  The 
rausins  without  stones,  called  Sultanas,  are 
from  Smyrna,  which,  otherwise,  is  more 
concerned  with  figs. 

All  round  the  Mediterranean  coist 
the  fig-tree  grows  and  flourishes;  even 
in  E^land  it  is  ofcen  found  in  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  in  a  shrubby  form, 
trained  against  the  wall,  and  Wor- 
thing boasts  of  fig-gardens  of  unknown 
antiquity,  where  l^e  fruit  matures  and 
ripens.  But  the  figs  of  the  Levant  bear 
the  highest  reputation,  and  here  the  greatest 
care  and  skill  are  employed  in  growing  and 
harvesting  the  crop. 

From  Sgi  to  dates  the  transition  is  not 
violent,  for  the  fig-tree  and  the  date-palm 
may  be  found  in  the  same  landsci^M ;  bat 
the  date-palm  will  grow  on  the  sandiest 
barren,  if  only  there  be  moisture  below  to 
which  its  deeply-set  roots  can  penetrate. 
Egypt  is  the  favoured  country  of  the  date, 
and  it  is  said  that  more  than  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  palms  are  there  registered  as 
fruit-bearing  trees,  and,  as  a  single  tree  will 
sometimes  bear  as  much  as  four  hundred- 
weight of  dates — quoted  last  year  at  fifty 
shillings  in  London,  but  this  year,  from 
over-abundant  supplies,  not  worth  half- 
it  may  be  seen  what  an  important  matter  to 
the  i^yptian  fellah  is  his  date  harvest 

Once  upon  a  time  probably  the  sacred 
valley  of  the  Jordan  supplied  ua  with  those 
almonds  that  are  bdissolubly  connected 
with  raisins  in  popular  phraseology.  Nowa- 
days the  Jordan  almonds,  like  the  raisins 
of  Muscat,  come  from  thriving  Malaga 
The  finest  of  these  are  among  the  most  ex- 
pensive articles  in  the  general  fruit  mer- 
chant's repertory.  But  then,  they  are  not 
eaten  by  Uie  handful,  and,  indeed,  are  the 
hardest  and  most  indigestible  of  aU  kernels 
that  are  fit  to  eat  at  aU. 

It  strikes  us  with  a  feeling  of  wonder 
that  all  these  products  of  such  distant  and 
varied  cfimes  should  thus  rendezvous  within 
a  radius  of  a  few  hu|idred  yards  of  London's 
tall  colunm.    And^  our  wonder  would  be 
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greater  still  if  we  could  only  picture  in  the 
mmd'B  eye  the  fleet  of  ships  concerned  in 
beumg  to  us  the  mighty  tribute  that  we 
draw  from  sunnier  climes.  And,  if  we  could 
pOe  all  the  fimt  together  that  comes  to  us 
in  any  one  year :  the  five  miUion  bushels 
of  Granges  and  lemons — ^are  there  baskets 
eiKNi^  in  the  world  to  hold  themt — the 
other  five  million  bushels  of  green  fruits ; 
the  dzty  thousand  tons  of  currants ;  the 
twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  raisins;  the 
thonaands  of  tons  of  fiss  and  dates ;  surely 
the  whole  trophy  womd  completely  bury 
the  Monument,  and  obscure  even  the 
m^hty  dome  of  St  Paul's. 

A  BRUSH  WITH  CHINESE  PIRATES 

Piracy  on  the  high  seas  is  now,  for- 
tunately, a  crime  long  since  dead  among 
European'  nations.  We  must  go  back  to 
Uie  esr^  period  ci  Marryat  and  Cooper,  if 
we  desire  to  know  of  the  atrocities  and 
iniqmties  committed  by  the  hordes  of 
lawless  ruffians  who  used  to  mfest  the  sea 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  carry  on  their  merciless  business  of 
bntdieiy  and  plunder.  Our  brethren  in 
the  Celestial  Empire,  however,  are  slow 
to  remove  evils,  and  piracy  wiUi  them 
seems  to  die  hard.  Reports  occasionally 
leaeh  this  country  of  some  European  vessd 
1)ei]ig  attacked  in  Chinese  waters  by  the 
luttiTes;  but,  fortunately,  owing  to  the 
extreme  cowardice  usually  displayed  by 
the  attacking  party,  these  attempted  depre- 
dations do  not  often  lead  to  any  serious 
reiolt 

The  China  Sea  is,  principally,  the  happy 
hnntingground  of  these  dastardly  pirates ; 
uid  Nature  seems  to  have  adapted  it 
"PCMoally  for  that  particular  purpose.  The 
C'hina  Sea  is,  in  many  places,  ezceedbgly 
^low;  strong  currents  sweep  along  its 
<^ne;  whOe  numerous  islands,  with 
wooded  creeks,  dotted  here  and  there, 
afford  capital  shelter  and  points  of  ob- 
Krvation  for  piratical  junks  to  lie  in 
unbnah,  until  some  unsuspecting  merchant- 
plan  shall  hove  in  sight.  Vessels  in  travers- 
ing these  seas,  except  during  the  season 
of  the  monsoons,  have  often  to  contend 
gainst  dead  hcuGui-winds  or  calms  that 
w  for  days  and  days.  During  these 
Pwioda,^  sailing  ships  have  frequently,  if 
in  proximity  to  land,  to  cast  anchor,  to  pre- 
^t  bemg  carried  ashore  by  the  various 
>wift  and  conflicting  currents,  and  at  such 
wea  present  capital  opportunities  for  the 


marauders  of  the  seas  to  carry  out  ^their 
nefarious  designs. 

Although  the  Chinese  pirate  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  most  abject  coward  where  Euro- 
peans are  concerned,  he  is,  at  least,  capable 
of  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  a  couple  of  pirate  junks, 
mounting  but  a  single  two-pounder  gun  be- 
tween them,  have  been  known  to  blockade 
a  port  of  four  thousand  InhaUtante,  and  to 
launder  every  ship  that  passed.  In  another 
case,  a  pirate  gang  of  five  hundred,  who 
had  yielded  to  a  rush  of  twenty  or  thirty 
bluejackets,  had  previously  defi^l  a  native 
force  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  troops 
and  forty  war  junk&  Directly,  however, 
a  small  gunboat,  manned  by  Europeans, 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  their  career  was 
at  an  end. 

Chinese  piracy  is,  at  times,  almost  a 
business.  A  pirate  merchant,  in  the 
wholesale  way,  will  infest  certain  villages 
on  the  sea-board  or  islands.  He  will  keep 
fifteen  or  twenty  junks,  with  a  correspond- 
ing retinue  of  ruffians,  and  when  he  has 
secured  his  plunder,  he  stores  it  in  safety. 
A  pirate  in  a  small  way  of  business,  having 
once  made  a  good  haul,  will  divide  the 
spoil,  and  then  his  followers  immediately 
disperse,  for  fear  of  an  attack  from  another 
gung.  The  old  saying  of  **dog  eat  dog," 
applies  with  stntong  force  to  the  trans- 
actions of  these  plunderers  of  the  China 
Sea. 

An  old  traveller  in  the  East  tells  the 
following  narrative  of  a  brush  he  had  with 
Chinese  pirates,  when  on  his  way,  in  a 
native  junk,  from  Foo-choo-foo,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Min  River,  to  Chusan.  The 
story  is  a  ieAt  sample  of  the  cowardice  dis- 
played by  these  pests,  when  the  slightest 
amount  of  defence  is  shown  by  the  party 
attacked.  We  relate  it  in  the  traveller's 
own  words. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  when  we  were  some  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  from  the  Min,  the  captain  and 
pilot  came  hurriedly  down  to  my  cabin, 
and  informed  me  that  they  saw  a 
number  of  "jan-dous"  right  astern  and 
overhauling  us.  I  ridiculed  the  idea,  and 
told  them  they  imagined  every  junk  they 
saw  to  be  a  pirate ;  but  they  still  main- 
tained that  they  were  so,  and  I,  therefore, 
considered  it  prudent  to  be  prepared  for 
tiie  worst  I  got  out  of  my  bed,  ill  and 
feverish  as  I  was,  and  carefully  examined 
my  firearms,  clearing  the  nipples  of  my 
gun  and  pistols,  and  putting  on  fresh  caps. 
I  also  rammed  down  a  ball  upon  the  top  of 
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eaeh  charge  of  shot  in  my  gun,  and  pat  a 
pistol  in  side  pocket,  and  patiently  waited 
for  the  result.  By  the  aid  of  a  small 
pocket  telescope,  I  could  see,  as  the  nearest 
of  the  fi?e  junks  approached,  that  her  deck 
was  crowded  with  men.  I  then  had  no 
longer  any  doubts  regarding  their  inten- 
tions. I  knew  perferay  weU  that^  if  we 
were  taken  by  the  pirates,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  escape,  for  tiie  first 
thing  they  woold  do  would  be  to  knock  me 
on  the  hMd  and  throw  me  overboard,  as 
they  would  deem  it  dangerous  to  them- 
•eelves  were  I  to  get  away.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  confess  I  had  little  hope  of 
being  able  to  beat  off  such  a  number,  and 
devoutly  wished  myself  anywhere  rather 
than  where  I  was. 

The  scene  around  me  was  a  strange  ona 
The  capt-iin,  pilot,  and  one  or  two  native 
passengers,  were  taking  up  the  boards  of 
the  cabin  floor,  and  putting  their  money  and 
other  valuables  out  of  sight  amongst  the 
ballast.  The  common  sailors,  too,  had 
their  copper  cash,  or  '  tsien,'  to  hide,  and 
the  whole  place  was  in  a  state  of  busUe 
and  confusion.  When  all  tiieir  more  valu- 
aUe  property  was  hidden,  they  began  to 
make  some  preparations  for  defence. 
Baskets  of  small  stones  were  brought  up 
from  the  hold  and  emptied  out  on  the  most 
convenient  parts  of  the  deck,  and  were 
intended  to  be  used  instead  oi  firearms 
when  the  pirates  came  to  close  quarters. 
This  is  a  common  mode  of  defence  in 
various  parts  of  China,  and  is  effectual 
enough  when  the  enemy  has  only  similar 
weapons  to  bring  against  them ;  but  on  the 
coast  of  Fo-kien,  where  we  now  were,  all 
the  pirate  janks  carried  guns,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  whole  deck-load  of  stones  could 
be  of  very  little  use  against  them. 

During  the  general  bustle  I  missed  my 
own  servant  for  a  short  time.  When  he 
returned  to  me,  he  had  made  such  a  change 
in  his  appearance  that  I  did  not  recognise 
him.  He  was  literally  clothed  in  rags, 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  sailors,  all 
of  whom  hud  also  put  on  their  worst 
clothes.  When  I  asked  him  the  reason  of 
this  change  in  the  outward  man,  he  told  me 
the  pirates  only  made  those  prisoners  who 
had  money,  and  were  likely  to  pay  hand- 
somely for  their  ransom,  and  that  they 
would  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
lay  hold  of  a  man  in  rags. 

I  was  surrounded  by  several  of  the  crew, 
who  might  well  be  called  "Job's  com- 
forters," some  suggesting  one  thing  and 
some  another,  and  many  proposed  that  we 


should  bring  the  junk  round,  and  run  bsck 
to  the  Mia  The  nearest  pirate  was  now 
within  two  hundred  or  thre^  hundred 
yards  of  us,  and,  putting  her  helm  down, 
gaveusabroadside  from  her  guns.  All  was 
now  dismay  and  consternation  on  boiid 
our  junk,  as  every  man  ran  below  except 
two,  who  were  at  the  helm.  I  expected 
every  moment  that  diese  also  would  leave 
their  post^  and  then  we  should  have  been 
an  easy  prey  to  the  pirates. 

"My  gun  is  nearer  you  than  those  of  the 
jan-dous,"  said  I  to  the  tiro  men ;  "and  if 

{ou  move  from  the  helm,  depend  upon  it 
will  shoot  you."  *  The  poor  fellows  looked 
very  uncomfortable,  but,  I  suppose,  thooght 
they  had  better  stand  the  fire  of  the  pirates 
than  mine,  and  kept  at  their  post  Large 
boards,  heaps  of  old  clothes,  masts,  and 
things  oi  that  sort  which  were  at  hand, 
were  thrown  up  to  protect  us  from  the  shot, 
and  as  we  had  every  stitch  of  sail  set,  and 
a  fair  wind,  we  were  going  through  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  seven  ox  eight  mileian 
hour.  The  shot  from  the  pirates  fell  c(m- 
siderably  short  of  us,  and  I  was  therefore 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  range 
and  power  of  their  guns,  which  was  oi  some 
use  to  me. 

Assistance  from  our  cowardly  crew  was 
quite  out  of  the  question,  for  there  was  not 
a  man  amongst  them  brave  enough  to  use 
the  stones  which  had  been  brought  <m  deck, 
and  which,  perhaps,  might  have  been  of 
some  little  use  when  the  pirates  came 
nearer.  The  fair  wind  and  all  the  preis  of 
sail  we  had  crowded  on  the  junk  proved  of 
no  use ;  for  our  pursuers,  who  had  mndi 
faster  sailing  vessels,  were  gaining  rai»dly 
upon  us.  Again  the  nearest  pirate  fired 
upon  us.  The  shot  this  time  fell  under 
our  stem.  I  still  remained  quiet,  as  I  had 
determined  not  to  fire  a  single  shot  until  I 
was  quite  certain  my  gun  would  take 
effect.  The  third  shot  which  followed  this 
came  whizzbg  over  our  heads  and  throogh 
the  sails,  without,  however,  wounding 
either  the  men  at  the  wheel  or  myself. 

The  pirates  now  seemed  quite  sure  of 
their  prize,  and  came  dpwn  upon  us,  hoot- 
ing and  yelling  like  domons,  at  the  same 
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ein  no  w,  after  this  lapse  of  tim6y  aod  when 
I  am  on  (he  other  aide  of  the  globa 

Thenearastjonk  was  now  within  thirty 
Tttdiof  oQia;  their  gone  were  now  loaded, 
and  I  knew  that  the  next  diacharge  wonld 
oeaqdetely  rake  oar  decks.  *'  Now/'  said 
I  to  oor  helmsmen,  <*keep  your  eyes  fixed 
oa  ]Be»  and  the  moment  yoa  see  me  fall  flat 
oa  the  dedE  yon  most  do  the  same,  ot  yon 
wiUbeahot"  I  knew  that  the  pirate  who 
wai  BOW  on  oor  stem  could  not  bring  his 
gims  to  bear  upon  as  without  putting  his 
Mm  down,  and  bringing  his  gangway  at 
right  angles  with  our  stem,  as  his  guns 
wen  fired  from  the  gangway.  I  therefore 
kept  a  aharp  eye  upcm  his  hrimsman,  and 
the  laoment  I  saw  him  patting  the  helm 
ilowB  I  oidered  our  steersmen  to  fall  flat 
apon  their  faces  behind  some  wood,  and 
at  the  aame  time  did  so  myselC  We  had 
Maroely  done  bo  when  buig,  bang,  went 
their  gons,  and  the  shot  came  whizzing 
cioae  over  us,  splintering  the  wood  about 
OS  in  all  directiona     Fortunately  none  of 

tt8  were  atrudc     "  Now,  M ,  now  they 

are  qtdte  close  enough,"  cried  out  my  cbm- 
panionfl,  who  did  not  wish  to  have  another 
broadside  like  the  last.  I,  being  of  the 
same  qwiion,  raised  myself  above  the  high 
Item  oi  our  junk,  and  while  the  pirates 
were  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  us, 
hooting  and  yelling,  I  raked  their  decks, 
iore  and  aft,  with  shot  and  ball  from  my 
dooble^Murrelled  gun. 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  amongst  them 
th^  eonld  not  have  been  much  more  sur- 
priaed ;  doubtless  many  were  wounded  and 
probably  some  killed. 

At  all  events,  the  whole  of  the  crew, 
^  fewer  than  forty  or  fifty  meD,>  who  a 
iiMttient  before  crowded  the  deck,  die- 
H'peaied  in  a  marvellous  manner.  Another 
^  now  bearing  down  upon  us  as  boldly  as 
hii  companion  had  done,  and  commenced 
firing  in  the  same  manner.  Having  be^i 
BO  BQcceaafal  with  the  first,  I  determined 
to  follow  the  same  plan  with  this  one,  and 
to  pay  no  attention  to  bis  firing  until  he 
ahooU  come  to  close  quarters.  Tue  plot 
i>ow  began  to  thicken,  for  the  first  junk 
had  withered  way  again  and  was  following 
UK  car  wake,  although  keeping  at  a  respect- 
fal  diatance,  and  three  oihtsrs,  although 
atill  fnrther  diatsnt,  were  making  for  the 
*c^M  of  action  as  fast  as  they  could.  In 
^  meantime,  the  second  was  almost  along- 
>ide,  and  continued  raking  our  decks  in  a 
steady  mann^  with  their  guos.  Watch- 
ing their  helm  as  before,  we  sheltered  our^ 
B^vea  as  well  as  we  could :  at  the  same 


time,  my  tiro  fellows,  who  were  steering^ 
kept  bc^^ging  and  praying  that  I  would 
firs  into  our  pursuers  as  soon  as  possible, 
or  we  should  be  all  killed.  Ab  soon  as 
they  came  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
of  us,  I  gave  them  the  contents  of  both 
barrels,  raking  their  decks  as  before.  This 
time  die  helmsman  fell,  and  doubtless 
several  others  were  wounded.  In  a  minute 
or  tiro,  I  could  see  nothing  but  boards  and 
shields  which  were  held  up  by  the  pirates 
to  protect  themselves  from  my  firing;  theur 
jnnk  went  up  into  the  wind  for  want  of  a 
hehnsman,  and  was  soon  left  some  distance 
behind  us. 

The  foregoing  does  certainly  not  say 
much  for  Ghinese  native  courage,  either  by 
Uie  attacking  or  defending  party.  To  cast 
the  burden  and  peril  of  d^nce  entirely 
upon  one  man,  while  his  comrades  slink 
below  out  of  harm's  way,  seems  strange  to 
Western  ideas  of  honour  and  oouraga  it  is, 
however,  truly  typical  of  this  extraordinary 
race.  Actual  fightmg  and  real  danger  they 
shun  as  one  would  the  plague,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  marauders  of  the  sea  can 
overwhelm  their  opponents  simply  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers,  that  they  are  ever  suc- 
cessful in  their  evil  designs.  If  it  were 
arranged  for  a  few  smart  European  gun- 
boats to  be  constantly  plying  up  and  down 
the  China  Sea,  and  their  commanders  were 
given  powers  to  deal  summarily  with  all 
rascals  caught  in  acts  of  piracy,  there  is 
but  little  doubt  that  the  pirates  of  Chinese 
waters  woidd  soon  be  extirpated. 


«IF  YOU   WANT  A   THING  DONE 
YOU  MUST  DO  IT  YOURSELF." 

A  CAREFUL  study  of  mazims,new  and  old, 
has  revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  the  worthi- 
ness of  a  maxim  of  any  sort  of  reverence 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  fashion 
in  which  it  is  expressed.  At  an  early 
period  of  my  investigations  I  noticed  that 
the  more  stately  the  diction  of  the  maxim, 
the  more  fallacious  the  lesson  it  professed 
to  convey.  A  sonorous  combination  of 
sabstantives  and  adjectives  of  Latin  origin 
might  throw  a  gilded  splendour  over  some 
miserable  pinchbeck  sentiment^  but  a  slight 
examination  would  inevitably  reveal  the 
baaer  metal  Maxims  of  this  sort  are, 
almost  without  exception,  worthless.  A 
word  or  two  of  homely  Anglo-Saxon  thrown 
in  senendlv    increases    their   value,  and 
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Bometimes,  when  one  meets  with  foidUe, 
though  not  rery  elegant  santencer,  like  the 
one  at  the  head  of  this  pi^wr,  or  like 
another  well-known  one,  "Money  makes 
the  mare  to  go,"  one  is  justified  in  saying 
that  they  are  by  no  means  the  nttermnoss 
of  unwisdom. 

A  long  life's  experience  of  my  fellow 
men,  and  of  domestic  servants  in  particolar, 
has  taoght  me  that  any  man,  trying  to  dis- 
credit entirely  the  maxim  witii  which  I 
nowpropose  to  deal,  would  have  all  his  wock 
cut  out  for  him.  Just  as  one  might  expeefc, 
from  the  homely  form  in  wldch  it  is 
expressed,  it  contains  a  good  large  srain  of 
truth ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  wholly  and 
entirely  true.  It  is  indeed  a  maxim  which 
maysi^ely  be  quoted  with  regard  to  an 
immense  majority  of  the  human  race — 
those  who  are  weak ;  those  who,  though 
strong,  are  impotent  through  drcumstanoes; 
and  those  good  easy  souls  who  cannot  find 
their  happiness  in  far-sighted  dodgings  and 
in  the  rapture  of  the  strife.  All  these, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  bear  their  own 
burthens,  some  willingly  and  impatiently, 
but  most  of  them  with  free  consent^ 
feeling  that  it  is  less  trouble  to  hoist  them 
on  their  own  shoulders  and  stagger  along 
beneath  their  woght,  than  to  set  about 
compelling  some  one  else  to  bear  them  for 
them. 

All  these  are  the  world's  slaves,  and  for 
them  this  maxim  must  always  be  a  comfort- 
ing commonplace  to  mutter,  whenever 
they  find  themselves  the  victims  in  some 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  bound  to  serve  them.  Some  men  there 
are  who,  when  they  find,  on  a  fresh  March 
morning,  their  shaving  water  lukewarm,  or 
hardly  that,  will  set  to  work  and  boil  it  up 
in  a  spirit  lamp,  rather  than  make  a  fuss 
and  put  the  housemaid  into  the  sulks  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  ;  and,  if  the  spirit  fail, 
they  will  even  begin  operations  with  the 
tepid  fluid,  and  appear  at  breakfast  gashed 
And  horrible  to  look  upon.  With  such  a 
man  as  this,  as  is  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
so  will  be  its  course  and  its  ending.  His 
wife  has  forgotten  to  replace  t^t  all- 
important  button,  so  he  contrives  an  un- 
satisfactory and  unlovely  arrangement  with 
a  bit  of  twine,  and  goes  his  way  hitching 
and  shifting  the  unruly  garment  all  day 
long.  Experience  has  taught  him  that  the 
morning  egg,  if  boiled  in  the  kitchen,  will 
certainly  come  up  cold,  and  probably  in  a 
condition  eidier  of  stone  or  slush,  so  a 
small  saucepan  has  been  permanently  added 
to  the  breakfast  equipage.    Many  years 


ago,  when  he  first  set  up  housekeeping,  he 
tried  to  establish  the  principle  that  it  was 
somebody's  business  to  brush  his  hat  every 
morning  and  {dace  it  ready  on  the  hall 
table  for  him  to  catch  up  when  he  was 
ready  to  interoept  the  passing  omnibus; 
but,  as  years  rolled  by,  and  he  found 
that,    six    moniings    out   <d    seven,  he 
would  be  forced  to  choose  between  going 
up  to  the  office  with  hat  unbmshed  sod 
losing  the  half-past  nine  omnibus,  he  fooud 
it  wise  to  waive  principle,  and  to  deduct  a 
minute  from  his  breakfast  time  in  order 
to  set  right  the  nap  of  his  bat  himself. 
At  the  office  again  it  was  just  the  same. 
He  suffers  from  a  tendency  to  catch  cold, 
and  every  fresh  office  boy,  on  the  threshold 
of  his  career,  is  taught  that  it  is  a  part  of 
his  duty  on  wet  mornings  to  search  in  a 
cupboard  for  a  pair  of  dry  shoes,  and  to 
place  them  conveniently  besidehis  principal's 
desk;  but  with  the  lapse  ofa  very  few  weeks 
the  office  boy's  attentions  are  relaxed.    The 
charms  of  the  work  of  fiction  he  happens  to 
be  reading  are  powerful  enough  to  make 
him  oblivkms  to  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and 
he  ccmsiders  not  whether  it  be  wot  or  dry. 
In  any  case  the  dry  shoes  are  still  in  the 
cupboard,  when  the  British  merchant  enters 
with  sodden  feet  and  dripping  umbrella. 
On  the  first  half-dozen  occasions  he  will 
storm  and  raU,  and  summon  the  boy  from 
the  outer  office  perhaps ;  but  si ter  a  little  he 
will  accept  his  fate  and  hunt  for  the  shoes 
himself,  muttering  as  he  ties  the  strings— 
ah,  what  a  business  that  is,  the  tying  of  a 
shoe-string,  when  the  measure  of  the  girdle 
has  outstripped  that  of  the  chest !— "  if  yon 
want  a  thing  done  you  must  do  it  yoursell" 
This  stout  Briton,  whose  case  we  have 
been  considering,  is  one  of  the  world's 
slaves.     He  may  be  a  householder,  a  rate- 
payer, a  man  possibly  on  the  high  road  to 
worldly  fortune ;  a  man  even  who  may  one 
day  be  Lord  Mayor ;  but  all  tiiese  qnsJifica- 
tions  will  not  make  a  free  man  of  him,  if  he 
be  not  endowed  with  those  peculiar  gifu 
which  go  to  the  making  of  a  King  of  men. 
Of  what  mental  and  moral  qualities  these 
gifts  are  the  fruit  I  have  never  been  able 
exactly  to  determine ;  but  one  fact  oon- 
coming  them  I  have  definitely  established, 
viz. — that  they  are  by  no  means  acddents 
inseparably  connected  with  exalted  worldly 
state.     They  are  the  monopoly  of  no  one 
grade   of  one  social  hierarchy.  ^  Men  to 
whom  our  maxim  is  an  unmeaning  plati- 
tude may  be^^ikes  and  they  may  be  r»^ 
men ;  but,  wherever  their  lives  may  be 
cast,  they  will  qdl^y  make  their  pres^ce 
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fUft  m  their  own  immediate  circle.  To 
them  the  idea  of  doing  anything  for  them- 
idTefli  while  there  is  anyone  else  to  do  it 
inatead,  is  as  revolting  as  cold  water  to  an 
Eiqnimanx,  or  rent-paying  to  an  Irish 
Nitionalist.  *  Without  proclaiming  their 
poliey  to  the  world,  without  saying  or 
doing  anything  to  show  their  purpose,  they 
slip  quetiy  into  isbe  best  places;  they  walk 
off  widi  the  choicest  prizes,  and  they 
oMnpel  the  attention  and  serrices  of  anyone 
who  may  happen  to  cross  their  patL  I  can 
call  to  mind  a  dozen  men  who  wear  this 
erown;  and  the  more  I  think  abont  this 
emUem  of  kingship,  the  more  I  am  inclined 
to  belieye  ths(t  it  mnat  be  one  of  Fortone's 
dunes-bestowed  gifts,  and  not  the  oflbpring 
of  aaU-coltiyation — ^men  who  conquer  the 
irorld  and  bind  their  fellows  to  their 
chariot-wheels  by  the  force  of  the  hidden 
charm  wUch  radiates  from  their  presenca 
Charm  do  I  call  it  f  I  suppose  it  must  be 
a  charm,  because  even  I  have  sometimes  to 
own  its  power ;  but  many  of  the  fellows 
I  am  dealing  with,  I  protest,  are  anything 
hat  diarming — ^in  fact,  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  neither  wise,  nor  witty,  nor 
amiable,  nor  good  to  look  at  The  posses- 
sion of  their  one  virtue,  has  rendered  all 
theie  minor  graces  superfluous.  They  are, 
therefiire,  dispensed  with,  and  left  to  soften 
the  manners,  and  discipline  the  minds,  of 
thoee  whose  mission  it  is  to  stand  and  serve. 

I  can  call  to  mind  a  dozen  men  at  least 
of  diiarent  sorts  and  conditions,  who  are 
the  fortonate  possessors  of  this  gift  Its 
ootvard  manifestations  are  so  utterly 
d^erent  in  different  cases  that  it  is  hard 
work  sometimes  to  identify  them. 

The  irst  example  that  occurs  to  me  is  that 
of  WiUiam  Bkdg^ ,  who  used  to  live  in  the 
mews  just  round  the  comer.  The  day 
after  I  took  up  my  abode  in  my  present 
hooae  I  found  William's  card  in  my  letter- 
box.. Under  the  subfusk  impression  of  a 
human  thumb  I  read  that  his  line  in 
general  was  "odd  jobs."  He  was,  how- 
fver,  a  specialist  in  window  deaningj 
intflting  up,  betting,  and  relaying  carpets; 
&nd  in  eleaniog  boots  and  shoes,  and 
bives  and  forks,  by  the  week  or  quarter. 
I  took  no  heed  of  William's  trade  notice, 
br  my  wife  and  I,  when  we  set  up  house- 
l^oe^ng,  had  engaged  a  full  staff  of  ser- 
Tinta,  every  member  of  which  was  informed, 
on  accepting  office,  that  there  was  to  be  no 
^tra  help  in  the  way  of  "  odd  jobs "  or 
charwomen ;  but  William  Bladger  was  not 
to  be  beaten  by  any  conspiracy  of  silence. 
After  about  a  month  he  favotured  me  with 


a  call,  and  I,  not  recognising  his  name,  told 
Henry,  our  page  boy,  to  show  him  up  into 
the  library.  "I  took  the  libbity  to 
look  round,  sir.  William  Bladger,  sir. 
Thinkin'  as  how  you  might  have  mislaid 
my  card,  sir.  Cards,  sir,  you  know,  do  get 
mislaid  sometimes;  and  if  there  should 
be  any  odd  jobs,  sir — carpet  beatin', 
window " 

"  Oh,  I  saw  your  card,"  I  replied,  "  but 
I  don't  want  you.  Our  household  is 
arranged  on  such  a  scale  that  we  require 
no  extra  help  of  any  sort." 
t  I  fancied  I  detected  a  twinkle  in  the 
comer  of  William's  eye  as  he  answered — 
a  twinkle  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  had 
often  listened  to  the  like  before. 

"  Worry  good,  sir.  Quite  so,  sir.  But 
as  I  was  a-sayin',  supposin'  as  if  at  any 
time  you  should  want  a  man  for  such  like 
as  window-deanin' " 

*^  I  daresay  I  shall  know  where  to  find 
you,"  I  replied ;  "  but,  as  I  told  you  before, 
I  don't  want  a  man  for  odd  jobs." 

*'I  understand  you,  sir,  puffickly;  but, 
you  see,  sir,  your  young  mim  is  a  little 
short,  and  your  winders  is  high,  and  if  at 
any  time  anything  went  wrong  with  tiie 
curtains  or  that  Uke,  or  when  the  carpets 
want  takin'  up  and  beatin'  and  relayin', 
why,  you  have  only  to  send  round  the 
comer — William  Bladger,  number  four. 
Good  morning,  sir." 

I  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  when 
William  Bladger  left  my  presence,  that  I 
had  not  seen  the  last  of  Um.  He  was  a 
broad-bodied,  broad-faced,  good-tempered- 
looking  man  with  a  merry  eye;  but,  in 
looking  at  him  I  was  conscious  of  some- 
tiiing  else  behind  his  good-nature.  I  was 
oonscious  of  a  hidden  power  about  the  man, 
and  felt  that  it  depended  upon  his  own 
views  and  feelings  how  long  he  should 
honour  my  sanctum  with  his  presence.  I 
could  not  imagine  myself  ordering  him  to 
quit  the  room.  However,  Bladger,  if  he 
bad  a  giant's  strength,  knew  that  it  was 
tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant,  for  he  left 
me  in  peace  afitor  his  last  remark. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  this  visit 
two  of  the  curtain-hooks  in  the  drawing- 
room  did  get  adrift,  as  Bladger  hinted  they 
probably  would,  and,  upon  Henry's  sug- 
gestion, Bladger  was  called  in  after  every 
one  had  had  a  trial  to  reach  them.  He 
arrived  smiling,  as  was  his  wont,  and  at 
on<»  ordered  Mary  and  the  cook  to  cover 
the  drawing-room  table  with  sheets  and 
rugs,  and  sent  Henry  downstairs  to  fetch 
the  stens.     His  staff  then  moved  the  table 
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into  a  proper  position,  ad  josted  the  steps 
upon  it;  Henry,  under  his  directions, 
mounted  the  steps  and  put  the  hooks  right, 
and  then  Bladger  gave  his  orders  for  the 
furniture  to  be  restored  to  its  usual  state. 
He  Boulod  about  the  house,  and  detained 
me,  for  half-an-hour  or  so,  in  conversation 
as  to  the  advisability — he  treated  it  as  an 
absolute  necessity — of  having  all  the  carpets 
taken  up  at  once  and  beaten  and  relaid 

"They're  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  sir, 
that's  what's  the  matter  with  them,"  he 
said,  shaking  his  head  professionaUy,  and 
looking  as  gloomy  as  was  possible  in  a 
person  of  his  cheerful  habit  I  felt  terribly 
depressed  as  I  listened,  for  the  remem- 
brance of  my  bill  for  carpets  was  yet  men 
— a  green  wound,  in  fact — ^but  I  was  a  little 
relieved  when  Bladger  told  me  they  would 
be  as  good  as  new  after  he  had  dealt  with 
them.  All  this  time,  however,  I  was  wast- 
ing the  precious  hours.  My  forefinger  and 
thumb  wandered  towards  my  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and  William  took  the  hint  "  Let's 
see,  sir ;  'tis  over  the  hour  since  I  come  in ; 
two  hours  say,  at  tenpence,  ono-and-eight 
Tbanky,  sir.  You've  only  to  let  your  young 
man  know  when  you  want  me.  I'm  on  tibe 
spot,  as  you  may  say,  dr ;  quite  handy  like; 
just  round  the  comer." 

William,  then,  was  one  of  the  people 
who  had  the  gift  of  getting  his  burthen 
carried  for  him ;  one  of  those  for  whom 
our  maxim  had  little  meaning.  He  smiled 
and  gave  his  directions  at  the  rate  of  ten- 
pence  per  hour,  and  managed  to  get  all 
the  work  done  by  some  one  else. 

In  quite  another  walk  of  life,  there  is 
my  friend  Leontius,  who  passes  amongst 
those  who  knowhim  only  superficially,  as  (me 
of  the  hardest-worked  men  in  England;  but 
I,  who  am  acquainted  both  with  his  rule  and 
practice  of  life,  can  tell  quite  another  story. 
Often  I  have  heard  him  declare,  as  we  have 
been  sitting  in  his  comfortable  sanctum, 
over  our  cigarettes :  '^  the  cheapest  thine 
J  can  buy  is  labour;  the  most  delightfm 
thing  in  the  world  to  me  is  leisure ;  so  I 
naturally  Bpeni  something  extra  in  labour 
in  order  to  increase  my  leisure." 

I  remembered  that  I  had  once  made  a 
similar  experiment ;  that  is,  I  had  spent 
my  money  trying  to  get  my  work  done  for 
me,  but  had  to  do  it  myself  after  all ;  for  I 
was  not  blessed  with  the  mysterious  power. 
Leontius,  however,  was  endowed  witli 
it  in  a  far  greater  degree  even  fiian 
William  Bladger.  He  was  the  head- 
master of  a  large  public  school,  with  a 
Council   on  one    side    to  be  alternately 


humoured  and  bullied ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  three  discordant  groups  of  masten, 
boys,  and  parents  to  be  kept  in  order.  To 
have  administered  such  an  institution  in 
purely  bureaucratic  method  would  havs 
taxed  the  powers  of  the  strongest  Uj 
friend  was  fully  strong  enough  to  have 
done  it;  but  he  was  far  too  good  an  econo- 
mist to  waste  his  powers  in  sudi  fashioa 
"  No,"  he  would  moralise  between  thepuffii 
of  his  cigarette,  *<  I'm  not  going  to  be  taken 
in  by  that  silly  old  proverib  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  everything  you  want  to  have 
done,  yourself  With  a  little  system,  I  can 
SMure  you,  it  is  much  easier  to  get  other 
people  to  do  the  work  for  you." 

I  wondered  for  a  time  how  it  was  thit 
Leontius  managed  to  get  his  under-masten 
to  do  his  form  work  for  him ;  the  secretary 
to  undertake  his  private  correspondenee ; 
and  a  certain  friend  of  his  to  oorreet  the 
proof  sheets  and  see  through  the  press  the 
literary  work  which  has  immortalised  hii 
name ;  but  I  soon  learnt  that  it  was  mily 
done  by  a  careful  study  of  men  and  their 
little  weaknesses.  Mr.  Pickrell,  the  bead 
mathematical  master,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  men  with  a  speciality,  had  a  firm 
conviction  that  Jiis  chief  strength  lay  in 
dassics ;  and  Leontius,  liaving  made  him- 
self master  of  this  fact,  wonm  constantly 
be  going  to  Mr.  Pickrell  for  his  opinion  as 
to  the  sense  of  certain  passages  in  the 
<*  Knights  "  of  Aristophanes,  the  play  he 
was  then  reading  with  the  sixth.  Then 
Mr.  Pickrell  was  asked  to  take  the  lectore 
for  a  week,  and  before  die  wedc  was  over 
the  head-master  had  confided  to  Hr* 
Bollit^  the  second  mathematician,  in  strict 
confidence,  that  the  work  in  some  of  Mr. 
Pickrell's  forms  was  not  quite  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  persuaded  Mr.  B(dlit 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  all 
concerned  if  he  wowd  take  a  little  extra 
work  for  the  remainder  ct  the  term.  So 
Mr.  Pickrell's  hands  were  left  at  liberty  for  a 
spell  of  classical  work,  and  he  went  compla- 
cently into  the  sixth  form  room  and  gave 
out  the  philoloffical  lig^t,  which  he  had 
just  absorbed  m>m  one  of  Mr.  Bohn's 
useful  publications,  to  the  classmen  in 
embryo,  who  had  many  of  them  abo  come 
fresh  from  the  same  fount  of  learning— the 
one  thorn  in  his  cudiion  beinff  the  regret 
that  Fate  had  willed  he  should  mend  his 
life  in  talking  about  co-effidentSi  and  spaees, 
and  dimensions,  instead  of  mouthing  cut 
the  woes  of  (Edipus  and  iEneas.  Mr* 
Bollit  took  two  of  Pickrell's  forms,  the 
trouble  of  the  extra  work  being  amfdy 
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itoned  for  by  the  fierce  delight  of  toariog 
to  pieces  and  showing  up  with  withering 
e(Hnment  to  the  heiui-master,  when  he 
etme  roond  to  review,  the  work  of  his  so- 
ealkd  superior.  By  similar  manoeayres, 
Leontias  shunted  his  remaining  work  apon 
lome  others  of  the  sub-masters,  bat  he 
ilways  managed  to  do  it  in  a  way  which 
made  them  fmling  slaves.  So  everybody 
was  pleased,  Leontias  most  of  all,  per- 
haps, as  he  sat  in  his  cosy  stody  paffiog 
the  fragrant  cigarette,  catting  the  leaves 
of  a  new  magazine,  and  listening  to  the 
&rat  soond  of  Mr.  Pickrell's  voice  coming 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  form 
room,  as  he  gave  out  some  favourite  read- 
ins  of  his  own  with  peculiar  emphasis. 

Perhaps  in  considering  oar  maxim,  I 
ought  to  have  kept  in  sight  the  principle, 
"l^aeeauxdames  ";  forthe  fair  sex  assuredly 
are  no  mean  adepts  in  the  art  of  transferring 
burthens.  Of  course,  I  am  not  alluding 
to  the  thousand  and  one  duties  which 
chivalry  requires  roagh  men  to  undertake 
for  the  conaolors  of  their  Uvea  There  are 
however,  certain  things  which,  not  even 
in  America,  a  woman  has  any  right  to 
ask  a  man  to  do  for  her  on  the  weaker 
66X  ai^ument ;  such  a  burthen,  for  instance 
as  was  once  shifted  on  to  my  own  shoulders 
by  Mrs.  Blinks,  the  wife  of  the  Reverend 
Adolphus  Blinks,  late  a  missionary  in  the 
Southern  seas.  These  worthy  people  were 
fellow  passengers  of  mine  on  board  a 
steamer  homeward-bound  from  Australia. 
Blinks  was  a  good,  earnest,  estimable  little 
man,  and  I  was  always  interested  to  listen 
to  Ids  story  of  his  hard  life  and  ungrateful 
tofl  in  the  field  of  his  choice.  I  found 
moeh  to  admire  and  much  to  pity ;  but  I 
pitied  him  most  of  all  in  having  to  drag 
about  the  wcnrld  such  a  wife  as  Mrs.  K 
She  was  a  little,  lean,  wizened,  sharp-nosed 
woman,  without  the  faintest  feminine 
charm ;  but  a  charm  of  another  sort  she 
possessed,  to  wit,  the  faculty  of  making  her 
onfivtunate  husband — who,  I  suppose,  was 
in  duty  bound — and  all  the  other  men  on  Uie 
ship  do  her  bidding. 

Our  steamer  arrived  at  Colombo  on 
a  Si^irday,  and  did  not  sail  till  Sunday 
aftornoon;  so  there  was  time  enough, 
one  would  have  thought,  for  anyone 
to  buy  a  boat-load  of  the  rubbish  that 
ii  displayed  for  the  admiration  of  the 
tiavdler,  and  his  ultimate  and  sure  spolia- 
tion. Other  people  chaffered  and  bought 
gafly  enough  aU  the  morning;  but  Mra 
Blinks  sat  languidly  rockinff  herself  in  a 
cfaab  under  the  hotel  veranaaL    At  last^ 


just  as  the  more  anxious  people  wtre 
making  a  move  to  go  on  board,  Mr.  Blinks 
approached  his  wife  and  whispered  some- 
thing nervously  in  her  ear.  She  turoed  at 
him  like  a  snappish  dog.  '*  You  did  not 
get  it  yesterday,  and  of  course  you  can't 
get  it  to-day ;  so  the  poor  darling  will  be 
disappointed.  I  might  have  known  ;^ou 
would  make  a  muddle  of  it;"  and  poor 
Blinks  stole  away  crestfallen  to  get  the 
traps  ready  to  go  on  board. 

Almost  immediately  he  was  out  of 
sight  Mrs.  Blinks  rose  and  came  towards 
me.  I  felt  at  once  that  I  was  going  to  he 
victimised.  I  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
stiffen  my  back  for  a  refusal,  but  I  was 
soon  powerless,  and  forced  to  do  her 
bidding ;  just  as  the  miserable  snakes  were 
obliged  to  obey  the  fearful  screeching 
which  the  black  fellow  was  making  on  his 
pipes  in  the  court  outside. 

"Oh,  Mr.  X,"  she  b^an,  "I  wonder 
whether  you  will  do  me  a  kindness.  We 
promised  to  take  back  to  the  ship  a  model 
of  a  catamaran  for  our  little  Reginald  ; 
and  somehow  it  has  been  forgotten,  and  we 
are  so  dreadfully  pressed  for  time.  Would 
yon  mind  just  stepping  round  into  the 
bazaar  and  buying  one  for  me  I  They  are 
only  a  shilling ;  at  least,  that  is  what  Mra 
MacScrew  gave  for  hers,  and  I  will  be  here 
when  you  come  back  with  it" 

Of  course  I  went»  weak  wretch  that  I 
was.  The  bazaar  was  half-a-miie  away, 
Mra  B.'s  idea  of  '^just  round  the  comer." 
When  I  arrived  there,  half  melted,  I 
found  that  catamarans  had  gone  up  in 
the  market  immensely  since  Mrs.  Mac- 
Screw  had  made  her  purchase.  None 
were  to  be  had  for  less  than  two  rupees.  I 
bartered  and  haggled  till  I  felt  I  was  run- 
ning a  risk  of  lettbg  the  steamer  go  off 
without  me,  and  even  then  I  had  to  give  a 
rupee  and  a-half  for  a  rickety,  loosely-tied 
abomination,  which  it  took  two  hands  to 
carry.  When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  I 
found  that  everybody  for  the  ship  had 
gone.  Mrs.  Blinks  was  not  the  sort  of 
woman  to  risk  being  left  behind,  and  she 
had  prudently  omitted  to  give  me  the 
shilling  till  the  catamaran  should  be  duly 
delivered.  I  huddled  my  traps  together, 
and  got  a  gharry  (double  fare)  to  tuce  me 
to  the  landing  stage ;  then  I  hailed  a  boat 
(double  fare  again)  to  row  me  to  the 
steamer,  and  finadly  effected  a  lodgement  on 
deck  just  as  the  steam  whistle  was  giving 
its  last  hoarse  and  angry  scream  of  warning. 
Mrs.  Blinks  met  me  on  deck,  and  mutter^ 
an  apology  for  having  gone  off  without 
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relieving  me  of  the  catamaran;  bnt  sh^ 
couldn't  think  what  I  haii  been  doing  all 
that  time.  "  And  yon  don't  mean  to  say 
yon  gave  a  shilling  for  this  thing  I  Whyi 
it's  not  half  so  good  as  Airs.  MacScrew's^ 
and  broken  into  the  bargain,"  she  went  on. 
Some  of  the  gear  had  come  adrift  in  the 
harried  transit,  I  must  admit  I  did  not 
wait  to  listen  to  her  complaints^  or  for  my 
shilling  either,  as  I  felt  my  temper  rising 
to  the  mark  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
engine-room.  I  moved  off,  and  detailed  my 
adventores  to  a  group  of  passengers 
assembled  in  the  smoking-room,  and  then 
I  learned  that  almost  every  one  present 
had  been  let  in  in  like  fashion. 

"And  don't  ye  know,"  said  Mr. 
Alexander  M'Arthur,  a  Scotch  squatter 
from  New  South  Wales,  "  don't  ye  know 
wha^  for  the  meeneester's  wife  wadna  just 
buy  the  trumpery  hersel' )  She  didna  like 
to  break  the  Sawbath ;  but  she  had  deil  a 
bit  of  a  scruple  in  asking  other  folks  to  do 
it.  She  wanted  me  to  buy  a  sapphire  ring 
for  her,  like  one  Mrs.  Captain  Jameson  had 
just  bought  for  seven-and-six,  but  I  said  I 
couldna  do  it,  as  it  was  agin  my  preenciples." 

I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining from  the  fountain-head  whether 
Uiere  was  any  truth  or  not  in  Mr. 
M'Arthur's  hypothesis.  The  monsoon  was 
in  full  blaJt  between  Colombo  and  Aden, 
and  miserable  as  existence  was  all  the  way 
to  Suez,  it  had  one  compensation.  Mrs. 
blinks  was  too  ill  to  come  on  deck.  I 
never  said  farewell  to  her  when  I  left  the 
ship  at  Suez,  and  I  never  was  repaid  that 
shilling. 

But  the  art  of  Mrs.  Blinks  was 
not  fine  art.  She  did  not  know  how  to 
discredit  our  maxim  with  the  skill  and 
delicacy  of  Mrs.  Sydney,  also  a  clergyman's 
wUe,  and  one  of  my  best  friends.  This 
lady  transfers  her  burthen  to  your 
shoulders  with  a  grace  which  robs  it  of 
all  its  weighty  though  it  be  a  very  Pelion 
to  the  view.  Whenever  I  pay  a  visit  to 
that,  pleasant  West-Country  Vicarage — 
may  there  be  many  visits  yet  in  store  for 
me^l-r-I  find  that  the  Sunday  School  marks 
are  about  six  months  in  arrear,  and  the 
household  accounts  in  a  state  of  chaotic 
entanglemeif t  In  a  general  way  I  hate 
addition  sums,  and  I  keep  my  own  accounts 
so  ba^ly  that  I  dpubt  whether  there  lives 
an  actuary.  iQ(  the  City  of  London  who 
could  make  head,  o^  tafl  of  them ;  but  I 
quite  enjoy  myself  as  I  am  determining 
the  relative  merits,  as  shown  by  marics,  of 


Sarah  Simpson  and  Elizabeth  Perkins,  and 
producing  a  balance-sheet,  more  or  less 
exacts  of  the  domestic  expenditure.  My 
wife,  in  the  meantime,  is  equaUy  cheerfd 
as  she  aits  at  the  other  side  of  the  room 
putting  the  final  touch  to  a  pile  of  anti- 
macassars and  juvenUe  frocks,  which,  as 
Mrs.  Sydnev  affirms,  never  **oocdd  get  them- 
selves finished."  My  observatiim  teaches 
me  that  we  are  not  unduly  favoured 
Most  of  her  friends  within  reach  have 
their  appointed  tasks,  and  all  go  about 
diem  with  smiling  facea  There  is  little 
chance  that  she  wfll  ever  read  these  lines, 
so  I  will  venture  to  remark  that  she,  like 
another  illustrious  personage,  is  always 
ready  to  find  work  for  idle  hands  to  da 

There  is  no  need  to  multijdy  instances 
further.  Most  men,  I  &Dcy,  could  call  to 
mind  divers  examples,  from  amon^  their 
own  acquaintance,  of  people  gifted  with 
the  faculty  of  proving  to  the  world  that 
the  maxim  we  have  been  considering  is  jast 
as  unworthy  of  credit,  as  far  as  they  them- 
selves are  concerned,  as  the  weather  pre- 
dictions in  the  didly  press.  Still  the 
gift  is  by  no  means  an  avery-day  one, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  whether  it 
carries  everywhere  a  blessing  with  it 

To  some  natures  it  is  as  the  ivy  is  to  the 
oak.  It  takes  fast  hold  on  diem,  and  draws 
away,  into  trivial  and  unproductive  growth, 
the  sap  and  strength  which  ought  to  go  to 
the  nourishment  of  their  life's  worth,  some- 
thing real  and  tangible,  solid  and  Issting 
as  steel  These  weaker  brethren  are  apt  to 
spend  more  time  and  trouble  in  scheming 
how  to  get  their  work  done  for  them,  thsn 
it  would  cost  them  to  do  it  theuLselvea  I 
cannot  say  whether  this  was  the  case  with 
Mra  Blinks :  but  had  she  gone  about  her 
own  business,  and  let  tixe  rest  of  mankind 
do  the  same,  she  would  certainly  ha?e 
been  less  odious  than  she  was,  and  thns 
have  been  a  gainer.  Leontius  is  a  snceess- 
ful  man,  and  such  a  one  it  is  perilons  to 
criticise  ;  nor  perhaps  is  there  much  need. 
No  small  portion  of  his  leisure  is  spent  in 
watching,  and  stoking,  and  oiling  that 
very  complicated  macUne  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  drive.  His  boys  get  plenty  of 
scholarships,  and  is  not  that  the  supreme 
test  of  headrmsntership  f 

And,  in  conclusion,  to  glance  once  more 
at  Mrs.  Sydney.  I  cannot  think  that  even 
she  has  erred  in  following,  her  particolsr 
*»  metier,"  for  I  would  nob:Dn«iy  accoant 
have  her  in  the  leastj*gree  different  from 

what  she  is.     ^^ized  by  v 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
"WaO  ART  THOU   TfL^T  Jin^^JKST?" 

A  eoHRiELE  doubt  was  gnawiag  and 
togging  Ett  the  atringa  of  Adriftn  Ljl^'s  he- 
auj  cQnaciaacfi.  Ag  a  rule,  when  he  doubted 
iB;one  or  ftnj thing,  he  went  Btraight  to 
the  poiot  and  aolred  the  matter  by  direct 
bveatlgiitlotL  Yet  now,  for  the  first  ttma 
m  bb  Ufe^  be  heaitated*  He  would  not 
pat  tfae  queetion  he  wished,  because  he 
feared  the  anfiwer. 

"Sb@  IB  saah  a  child/'  he  would  say  to 
himself  again  and  again  ;  **  why,  a  baby 
( oald  deceive  her,  and  what  does  she  know 
of  forms  and  ceremonies  %  Only  I  wiah — I 
wi^b  I  dared  ask  how  and  where  she  first  met 
KenjOD  I  I  could  master  her  by  a  word  or 
ioot  I  should  hear  the  whole  innocent 
Btory  from  her  own  innocent  lips ;  but  1 
ha^e  grown  a  coward,  I  think^  for  I  dare 
aot  Better  the  evil  one  suspectB  than 
the  cyO  one  kaows.  Now  by  what  add 
chaaee  was  she  thrown  across  my  patht 
JuiUhatmy  reBtleaSjSQspicious  mind  diould 
hmul  all  sorts  of  theories  and  historiea 
sboat  her.  I  might  not  have  been  so  sus- 
picious had  it  not  been  for  that  servant, 
Ue  ii  a  rascal  if  ever  there  was  one,  ,  .  . 
1  wonder  if  Neale  Kenyan  suspects  that  the 
felloe  writes  to  bla  uncle,  Sir  Roy,  It  is 
aD  odd  affair  altogether.  Four  days — four 
days)  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  bad 
aefer  heard  that  expression  from  BarL 
Four  days  I  and  she  is  so  innocent  and  >in- 
i^pectmg.  Bat  there  must  be  a  mis- 
^•^.  It  was  a  hurried  marriage,  no 
^bi ;     but    still    It    is    a    marriage. 


Why,  the  greatest  villain  on  earth  would 
not  have  the  heart  to  deceive  that  child  ; 
and  Kenyon  is  a  gentleman,  thoagh  some- 
what weak  and  jieldlng  of  nature;  the 
sort  of  man  to  ehuiT!^  with  lemptatlon,  not 
to  reaiat  it.'' 

TJieiL  he  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar, 
and  walked  away  from  the  terrace  where 
he  had  been  watching  the  gondolas. 

"  I  do  net  think  this  place  agrees  with 
me/'  he  said  to  himself.  *'  I  am  getting 
hipped,  melancholy,  out  of  aorta  I  shall 
go  on  to  RomOp" 

As  he  disappeared  up  the  marble  staii^ 
case,  the  gondola  containing  Kenyon  and 
Gretchen  came  op  to  the  landing-plaee. 

The  girl  put  her  hand  to  her  eyts  ai  if 
to  ehield  them  from  the  dazzling  light,  Sha 
was  still  in  a  half  dream  i  wo  happy  and 
too  engrossed  even  to  note  the  abseneo  of 
that  grave  and  courteous  cavalier  who,  of 
late,  had  been  always  .it  hand  to  welcome 
or  speed  hcrj  remove  her  wraps,  or  render 
her  any  of  those  little  services  or  attentions 
which  come  so  naturally  from  aome  men  to 
some  women. 

But  Adiian  Lyle^  as  he  saw  her,  turned 
and  met  her  in  the  vestibulei 

*' Have  yon  enjoyed  iH"  he  said;  and 
there  was  ill'ropressed  curiosity  in  hia 
Yohe  and  eyes, 

*'Ghi  more  than  I  can  say,"  the  girl 
answered  eagerly.  'vBut  do  you  know, 
Mr,  Lyie,  when  we  had  left  the  crowd  and 
got  away  from  the  Grand  Canal  altogether, 
we  heard  the  moat  exquisite  singing  yon 
can  imagine,  I  have  heard  nothing  lihe  it 
in  the  churches  or  anywhere,  1  wish  so 
much  I  knew  who  it  was  1  I  shall  never 
forget  the  voice  as  long  as  I  live,'' 

*'You  will  doubtless  hear  many  better 
iu  course  of  time,"  Adrian  Lyie  answered 
carelessly,  '*  Italy  ^l^^^gg^g  in  baantiful 
voices."  ^ 
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'*!  thinly''  she  said  solemnly,  ''there 
oould  be  no  other  like  that  in  the  world." 

They  moyed  np  the  staircase  together. 
Bari  had  detained  Eenyon  a  moment 

''  Pardon,  Monsieur/'  he  said  in  a  low 
voice  as  he  took  np  the  wraps  and  cushions, 
*^  but  some  visitors  have  arrived  at  the  hotel 
this  evening,  of  whom  I  have  heard  Sir 
Boy  speak.    Their  name  is  Graham." 

Eenyon  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot 

"Oood  Heavens  1"  he  cried,  *'what  a 
horrible  nuisance  !  Of  course,  it  would 
never  do  to  meet  them.  Get  everything 
ready  to  start  to-morrow  morning,  Bari. 
We  will  go  on  to  Boma" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  and  yon  will  explain 
to — Madame  f " 

''Of  course,  of  course;  and  do,  like  a 
good  fellow,  get  us  off  without  meeting 
uiose  people.    It  would  never  do — ^never!" 

**  Monsieur  may  trust  to  me.  Breakfast 
shall  be  served  in  Monsieur's  apartment, 
and  Uie  gondola  will  be  in  waiting  directly 
afterwards.  The  train  starts  at  nine  in  the 
morning." 

"  The  earlier  the  better,"  said  Kenyon. 
*' Bring  me  up  some  soda  and  brandy  to 
my  room,  Bari,  and  don't  mention  my  name 
in  the  hearing  of  these  people,  if  you  value 
your  place." 

"  Monsieur  shall  be  obeyed." 

There  was  the  usual  bustle  and  confusion 
going  on  at  the  raQway  station.  Porters 
and  commissionnaires  were  rushing  about ; 
hotel  dignitaries  were  conducting  departing 
visitors  to  their  carriages,  and  doing,  or 
superintending,  all  ticket-taking,  luggage- 
labelling,  and  other  arrangements  on  their 
behalf. 

Ghretchen  and  Kenyon  were  comfortably 
settled  in  their  carriage.  The  former  was 
gaeing  out  of  the  window  at  the  hurrying 
crowd,  and  laughing  at  the  general  con- 
fusion. Suddenly  luie  gave  a  little  cry 
and  leant  forwards. 

**Mr.  Lyle— oh,  Mr.  Lyle,  are  you  going 
too  i  Do  come  in  here.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  I" 

She  had  opened  the  carriage  door  in  an 
instant,  and  Kenyon,  leaning  forward,  saw 
the  tall,  familiar  figure  standing  on  the 
platform. 

"My  dear  fellow,  do  come  in,"  he  cried. 
•*  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  youl 
I  left  a  note  at  the  hotel  telling  you  we 
were  off,  and  excusing  ourselves  for  not 
taking  formal  leave." 

Adrian  Lyle  was  beside  them  now,  his 
foot  on  the  high  step,  his  face  a  little  paler 


and  graver  than  its  wont^  looking  back  at 
Gretdien's  lovely,  excited  eyes.  A  possbg 
official  bade  him  hurry — the  tram  was  jait 
off.  In  another  second  he  had  swong 
himself  up  and  into  the  carriage,  sad  wai 
tossing  his  portmanteau  and  rugs  in  varioni 
directions. 

"  It  is  odd,  meeting  you  like  tins,"  he 
said,  with  a  little  hard  laugh.  "I  only 
made  up  my  mind  to  quit  Venice  last 
night,  and  I,  too,  left  a  note  of  farewell 
for  you" 

"And  why  are  you  leaving!"  aabd 
Gretchen  eagerly.  "  Neale  keeps  sayine 
it  doesn't  agree  with  him — it  is  damp  and 
chilly,  and  that  he  will  bring  me  back  a 
few  weeks  later,  when  the  weather  is  warm. 
I  was  so  sorrv  to  come  away.  And  did 
you  ttiink  it  did  not  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
Lylel" 

"Yes,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  slowly,  and 
not  meeting  the  frank,  sweet  eyes.  "I 
began  to  find  it — did  not — agree  with 
me. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  are  going  to  Rome 
also,"  said  Gretchen  gaily,  "  for  I  am  sore 
you  are  better  than  any  guide-book,  and 
you  can  explain  all  about  the  wonders  of 
the  Eternal  City  to  me.  I  am  so  dread- 
fully ignorant  I  thought  I  should  find 
it  just  as  Ileamt  in  the  history ;  but  Neale 
laughs  and  says  the  Palatine  is  a  rain;  and 
so  is  the  Colosseum;  and  the  Forum  is  only 
a  few  broken  arches  ;  and  Rome  is  all  dost 
and  dirt,  except  where  the  new  English 
quarter  has  sprung  up.  Octavia  would 
not  know  it  were  she  to  come  back  to  it, 
and  it  woidd  break  great  Gsesar's  heart  Is 
that  true  ? " 

"Tesj"  said  Adrian  Lyle,  "it  is  qnite 
true.  Time  does  not  stand  still,  you  know, 
and  Home  is  the  mother  of  the  world. 
But  I  have  yet  to  see  her  as  she  i&  I  can 
only  tell  you  travellers*  tales  about  her. 
The  Some  of  your  history  and  your  fancy 
is  separated  by  two  thousand  years  of  war, 
and  siege,  and  famine,  and  pestilence,  born 
the  Rome  you  will  see." 

"  Now  we  are  oflf,"  said  Eenyon,  as  the 
train  glided  out  of  the  great  damp  station, 
and  shot  out  over  the  gleaming  water,  aO 
rosy  and  golden  with  the  morning  light 

Gretchen  looked  longingly  back  at  the 
city. 

"Good-bye,  Venice,"  she  murmured. 
«  Beautiftal,  wonderful  Venice  I  I  wonder 
if  I  shall  ever  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  will,  child,''  said  Kenyon, 
a  littie  pettishly.  ''I  have  told  you  we 
shall  come  back.     Why,  we  haven't  seen 
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haH  of  it  yet  There  is  the  Lido,  and  the 
Hnnno,  aad  the  Armenian  Convent — ^the 
place  where  Bjron  stayed,  yon  know — and 
— and— ob,  heaps  of  places ! " 

"What  made  vou  leave  so  suddenly?" 
adced  Adrian  Lyle,  fixing  his  calm,  grey 
eyes  oa  the  young  man's  face. 

ELenyon  looked  slightly  confused.  "Well, 
aa  Gretchen  says,  it  was  so  confoundedly 
damp  and  chQly.  It  is  too  early  in  the 
jear  for  Venice.    Bome  will  be  just  right" 

"  Aie  you  going  straight  through,  or  do 
yoa  rest  at  Florence  1 " 

"We  shall  stay  there  to-night  if  we  are 
tired,"  said  Kenyon.  "I  know  it  very 
well  I  don't  care  to  go  over  the  old 
groond  again.  With  the  exception  of  Uie 
Daomo  and  the  two  galleries,  one  might  as 
well  be  in  an  English  town  now — ^English 
drMses,  English  horses,  English  carriages, 
Engb'sh  faces,  lliat's  what  Florence  is. 
The  Caserne  is  a  regular  Hyde  Park ;  so  is 
Long'  Amo,  with  its  strings  of  carriages,  and 
riders,  and  promenaders.  The  only  places 
1  liked  about  Florence  were  Tivoli  and 
Vallombrosa,  and  they  are  both  a  long 
way  out  of  it" 

"Well,  we  will  not  stop  there,"  said 
Grretchen  gaily.  "  I  know  nothing  of  it 
at  all,  it  was  Qot  in  my  history.  I  am 
content  to  go  on  to  Eome.  Are  you,  Mr. 
Lylet" 

Sbe  included  him  so  innocently  and 
natoiaUy  as  their  companion,  that  he  felt 
it  would  have  been  almost  churlish  to 
refiue  her.  He  shook  off  his  gravity  with 
an  effort  He  declared  himself  perfectly 
content  to  abide  by  their  plans,  and  won- 
dered with  a  little  ironical  wonder,  why 
Fate  bad  so  chosen  to  overthrow  his  own. 

Having  once  thrown  off  his  ^^vity,  he 
floemed  Us  usual  natural  sell  His  former 
ease  of  manner  returned — only  he  rarely 
addressed  himself  to  Gretchen,  though  he 
listened  to  her  lightest  words  with  the 
moit  courteous  attention.  His  feelings 
were  well  under  control,  and  no  one  looking 
at  him,  or  listening  to  him,  would  have 
siupeeted  what  a  dissatisfied,  irritated  spirit 
^nu  wrestling  within  him  for  the  mastery : 
was  filling  his  mind  once  more  with  con- 
{aiion  of  doubt,  and  forcing  the  simplest 
word  or  most  innocent  expression  into  one 
dark  channel  of  disbelief. 

"There  is  sometlung  wrong,"  that  tor- 
menting voice  told  him.  "  There  is  some- 
*n»g  wrong— try  as  you  may  to  doubt" 
''There  is  nothing  wrong,"  his  masterful 
J^tore  would  indignantly  reply.  "There 
wn  be  nothing  wrong.     I  won't  believe  it." 


And  Qretchen's  guileless  eyes  would  look 
at  him,  and  her  sweet  lips  smile ;  and  that 
hateful,  cruel  doubt  would  be  crushed 
fiercely,  remorsefully  down,  for  the  look 
smote  him  as  might  the  look  in  a  child's 
eyes,  who  frankly  gives  trust  and  knows  not 
that  betravfd  is  at  hand.  Besides— as  he 
told  himself  again  and  again — ^there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  the  two  were  passionately 
in  love  with  each  other,  and  Eenyon — if  he 
was  a  little  weak  and  easy-going — ^was 
certainly  not  vicious.  To  be  irresolute  and 
yielding  was  very  different  from  being 
downright  wicked.  The  young  man  had 
good  points — ^very  good  points.  He  was, 
to  all  appearances,  rich,  free,  and  indepen- 
dent. Why,  then,  should  that  first  trivial 
suspicion  wfaJch  a  chance  word  had  fired, 
persistently  charge  itself  with  added 
doubts  and  increasing  uneasiness  f 

''My  dear  fellow  1 "  broke  in  Kenyon's 
voice  at  this  juncture,  ''are  you  composing 
a  sermon,  that  you  look  so  grave  1  I  have 
spoken  to  you  three  times,  and  you  have 
not  answered  me  once." 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  stammered 
Adrian  Lyle.  "I  had  lost  myself  in  a 
maze  of  fancies  for  a  moment  I  really 
did  not  know  you  were  speaking  to  me." 

''  What  were  the  fancies  % "  asked  Gret- 
chen, turning  to  him.  "  Tell  me;  I  should 
so  like  to  hear  them." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  a  faint  tinge  of 
colour  came  into  his  pale,  grave  face. 

**  I  was  only  thinking,"  he  said  gently, 
"how  few  of  us — if  any — have  really 
strength  to  master  a  great  temptation." 

"  Temptation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  nothing 
but  a  combination  of  circumstances  which 
we  have  never  sought  to  bring  about,  and 
certainly  can't  avoid,"  said  Kenyon 
gloomily.  "There  are  forces  too  strong 
for  a  man.  He  yields  simply  because  he 
can't  help  it^  and  then  he  is  accused  of  not 
resisting  what  he  feels  is  wrong." 

"There  are  forces  that  some  call  too 
strong  for  them  to  resist,"  said  Adrian 
Lyle  quietly.  "  I  have  thought — ^it  may  be 
I  am  wrong — ^but  I  have  thought  that  it 
was  simply  because  they  never  made  the 
effort" 

"  They  may  make  the  effort  and  Fate 
will  overthrow  it,"  said  Kenyon. 

"  Ah,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  with  that  odd, 
puzzling  smile  that  sometimes  lighted  up 
his  face.     "  I  forgot— Fate  1 " 

For  he  remembered  now  why  he  had 
resolved  to  leave  Venice,  and  how  the 
resolution  had  been  as  useless  as  the  effort 
to  execute  it  «_f 
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He  remembered,  and  he  said  to  himself, 
"Who  art  thou  who  jadgest  another) 
Take  heed  that  thou  thyself  may  not 
faU!" 

CHAPTER  V. 
TWO  SIDES  TO   A  QUESTION. 

KsNYON  had  said  that  nieht,  <'  we  will 
stay  at  Florence  on  our  way  back,"  and  to 
Oretchen  his  lightest  wish  was  law.  The 
next  morning,  therefore,  they  were  once 
more  speeding  along  towards  Bome,  and 
again  was  Adrian  Lyle  their  companion. 

Renyon  complained  somewhat  of  his 
eyes,  and  Oretchen  had  insisted  upon 
bandaging  them  from  the  light,  and  the 
young  fellow  was  lybg  lazily  hack  on  the 
seat  amidst  rugs  and  cushions,  and  telling 
Oretchen  that  he  trusted  to  her  for  a  fuH 
and  particular  description  of  the  scenery  as 
they  sped  along. 

She  was  in  ihe  gayest  of  spirits.  The 
previous  day  had  been  damp  and  rainy ; 
but  now,  as  they  left  Florence,  the  sun  was 
shininff  brilliantly,  and  the  cool,  rich  air 
seemed  to  make  the  girl's  pulses  throb, 
and  her  whole  frame  glow,  and  bring  such 
light  and  ^lory  to  her  face  as  made  her 
indeed  a  **  joy  to  look  at." 

"I  believe  Florence  is  beautiful,  after 
all,"  she  said,  straimng  her  eyes  to  catch 
sight  of  the  yellow  water,  and  the  white 
villas  and  vOlages  that  are  scattered  among 
the  shadows  of  the  mountains  as  thick  as 
summer  lilies. 

*<Say  rather  its  environs,"  murmured 
Kenyon  lazily ;  "  'tis  a  case  of  the  enchant- 
ment of  distance,  my  child." 

'<  I  think  you  are  somewhat  disposed  to 
rob  the  city  of  her  just  dues,"  interposed 
Adrian  Lyle.  '*  If  you  could  see  her  now 
you  would  be  inclined  to  change  your 
opinion " 

<'  That  the  Amo  is  yellow  and  muddy, 
instead  of  silvery  clear;  that  the  streets 
are,  to  sa^  the  least  of  it»  malodorous ;  that 
it  has  rained  for  a  fortnight  with  a  steady 
downright  persistence  that  would  put  Eng- 
land to  shame ;  that  the  most  enthusiaitic 
of  travellers'  tales  are  responsible  for  many 
erroneous  impressions;  that  'Firenze  la 
bella'  is  a  very  Anglicised  modem  edition 
of 

Where,  white  and  wide, 

Washed  by  the  moining's  water-gold, 

Florence  lay  on  the  mountain  Bide.'* 

''Oh,  hush — heretic!"  laughed  Adrian 
Lyle.  "We  will  not  have  any  of  your 
modem  cynicisms  to-day.     It  is  a  pity  you 


cannot  see  the  'morning's  water-gold' 
for  yourself.  But  at  least  you  can  fed  the 
air.    Is  it  not  delicious  f " 

"  And  the  hOls  are  like  silver  with  the 
olives,"  cried  Oretchen  rapturously;  "and 
the  Arno  looks  like  molten  gold ;  and  the 
plains  are  so  fresh  and  green  that  it  makes 
one  thankful  for  the  rain  you  abuse.  Is  he 
not  ungrateful,  Mr.  Ljlet " 

"Perhaps  he  does  it  for  a  purpose," 
smOed  her  companion.  "  To  draw  oat 
your  own  enthusiasm,  Mrs.  Kenyon." 

For  a  moment  Oretchen  looked  at  him 
as  if  bewildered ;  then  grew  rosy  red. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing; "but  it  did  seem  to  me  so  fiinny  to 
be  called — that  I  forgot  for  a  moment  that 
I  had  a  new  name;  it  seems  scarcelj 
possible  that  a  fortnight  ago  I  was— only 
Oretchen." 

A  sudden  cloud  came  over  the  brightness 
of  her  face.  Kenyon  moved  uneasflyon 
lus  seat 

"My  dear,  things  are  changed  since 
then,  remember." 

"  You  were  sorry,  no  doubt,  to  leave  your 
parents  1 "  said  Adrian  Lyle  gently. 

"She  had  none  to  leave,"  interposed 
Kenyon  with  sudden  sharpness.  ''My 
wife  is  an  orphan.  So  much  the  better  for 
me,"  he  went  on  in  English,  "  I  shall  not 
be  worried  with  a  mother-in-law." 

Adrian  Lyle  looked  at  him  in  some  sor- 
prise.  He  had  noticed  before  that  soy 
allusion  to  his  marriage  was  sure  to  pro- 
voke a  sharp  or  irritable  rejoinder. 

"  On  dangerous  ground  again,"  said  the 
old  suspicions,  rising  and  fadng  him  now, 
as  they  had  risen  and  faced  him  many 
times  before,  in  silent  hours  of  night,  in 
solitary  hours  of  day.  "  He  is  so  frank  in 
all  else ;  why  not  here  t " 

"  There  may  be  an  advantage  for  yon  in 
such  a  case,"  he  said  at  last,  answexing 
Kenyon's  remark  in  bis  own  language. 
" But  I  feel  sorry  always  for  the  manor 
woman  who  is  motherless ;  and  your  wife 
is  so  very  young." 

He  said  that  as  an  afterthought,  lookmg 
at  the  young  child-&ce  Uiat  was  regardio| 
them  both,  feeling  with  all  the  force  and 
fervour  of  an  honest  and  most  tender  nature, 
that  there  was  something  strange  and  pa- 
thetic about  this  lonely  young  life,  gi^ 
so  early  and  unconsciously  to  trials  and 
chances  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  with 
only  a  young  man's  rash,  hot-headed,  im- 

{^ulsive  love  on  which  to  rest  for  guidance, 
or  happiness,  for  her  whole  life's  weal  or 


woe. 
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"Ib^gm— a  little  to  onderBtaDdy''  said 
Gretchen  in  her  pretty,  broken  English. 
"Yoa  most  talk  not  secrete  before  me 
now.  And,  indeed,  I  am  not  so  young," 
she  went  on,  lapsing  into  German;  "  and 
Nesle  is  to  me  all  and  everythbg ;  and  if 
I  hsTs  been  lonely  and  criea  for  the  love  of 
tbon  who  are  for  ever  dead  and  lost,  I  cried 
no  more  when  once  I  f  oond  what  love  was 
left.  And  he  came  just  like  a  fairy  prince, 
and  took  me  into  this  beantifol  new  world, 
and  we  shall  remain  there  always  now — 
for  ever,  and  everi  and  ever  1 " 

"Let  OS  h<^e  so,"  said  Adrian  Lyle 
haitSj,  ''It  is  not  everyone  in  this 
world  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
ftiry  prince,  or — ^princess." 

Her  frank,  sweet  words  had  charmed 
away  the  demon  of  suspicion  once  more. 

"lam  a  grave  and  sedate  person,"  he 
went  on  presently,  "  and  I  lost  my  rose- 
coloured  spectacles  long  ago — ^lost  them  in 
a  fight  witb  the  sin,  and  shame,  and  sufifer- 
ing  Uiat  are  so  constantly  about  my  path. 
Bat  I  have  replaced  them  by  glasses  of 
neatral  tint  which,  if  not  so  pretty,  are  at 
any  rate  more  useful  Ah,"  he  broke 
off  mddenly,  "how  beautiful  those  moun- 
tuns  look  in  this  light!  Do  you  know  that 
a  poet  once  called  that  Apennine  range 
the  'borderland  of  Paradise;'  it  is  a  pretty 
fancy,  is  it  not  1 " 

''Yes,"  sud  Gretchen  dreamily;  "it 
moat  be  a  beautiftil  life,  a  poet's.  To  draw 
one's  thoughts  from  God,  and  make  His 
works  immortal  just  by  a  line — a  few 
ample  words — tliat  all  the  world  will  hear 
of  and  remember  I" 

"Beautiful,  yes,  but  a  sad  life  too,"  said 
Adrian  Lyle ;  "  for  there  are  many  deaf 
ears  in  the  world,  and  more  who  forget 
tban  remember.  And  many  a  poet  has 
ponred  out  the  gold  of  his  soul  at  thankless 
^  and  sung  his  songs  to  the  jeers  and 
deridon  of  an  age  who  could  not  under* 
itand  him.  Indeed,  to  be  a  poet  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  be  something 
very  different  to  the  rhyming  machine, 
whose  watch-cry  is  '  popularity ; '  is  indeed 
to  safer  for  and  with  humanity  with  ten- 
fold sympathy.  To  ask  for  bread  and 
'oeeive  stones — to  look  on  the  children  of 
^  world  as  the  Master  looked  at  Jeru- 
B>lom,  lamenting  even  as  He  lamented, 
'Ye  would  not'" 

"I  remember,"  said  Gretchen  timidly, 
'*ihat  the  priest  in  my  Church  used  to 
warn  me  against  believing  what  he  called 
'poet's  fables.*  Goethe  and  Heine,  and 
even  your  ereat  SlukesDeare  are  to  me  I 


only  names.  Neale  has  told  me  about 
Dante,  and  Byron,  and  Shelley ;  one  cannot 
but  hear  of  them  here  in  this  land.  And 
are  all  the  beautiful  things  they  wrote 
fables  f  It  seems  to  me  uiere  must  be 
truth  in  them — a  great  deal  of  truth — ^if 
fanciful  in  its  expression." 

"Yes,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  quietly,  "there 
is  truth — ^truth  learnt  in  suffering,  immor- 
talised by  pain.  The  outcry  of  struggling 
souls,  the  laments  of  tortured  hearts,  the 
struggle  to  interpret  for  others  the  visions 
that  seem  inspired  of  Heaven,  the  dreams 
of  deathless  love,  the  anguish  of  defiant 
sin :  these  are  truths,  however  dad ;  the 
truths  of  one  cooimon  humanity  speaking 
to  individual  hearts  in  one  common  lan- 
guage of  joy  or  sorrow— of  hope  or  pain." 

"  Are  all  the  priests  of  your  Church  like 
you  ] "  suddenly  asked  Gretchen. 

The  blood  flushed  warm  and  bright  to 
that  grand  calm  brow  of  Adrian  Lyle. 

''  No,"  he  said  curtly,  and  then  smiled  as 
if  some  sudden  thought  amused  him. 
"  A  priest  is  but  a  man,  you  know,  and 
men  are  fallible  and  unstable  creatures. 
The  mere  fact  of  being  consecrated  to  the 
Church's  service  does  not  turn  one  into  a 
pure  and  sinless  being,  any  more  than  the 
sacredness  of  our  caUing  places  us  above 
the  needs  of  the  flesh.  I  think  there  are 
more  erroneous  impressions  abroad  re- 
specting what  is  called  *  priesthood,'  than 
about  any  other  calling  or  professioa  For 
myself  I  fnmkly  tell  you  I  am  considered 
too  liberal-minded  and  eccentric  to  be  in 
favour  with  my  colleagues.  To  be  a 
follower  of  Christ  is  to  my  mind  a  very 
different  thing  to  following  men's  doctrines 
and  dogmas.  The  Sector  of  my  own 
parish  is  one  of  those  halting  and  two- 
faced  dignitaries  who  have  done  so  much 
harm  for  religion,  vrith  the  very  best 
intention  of  glorifying  the  Church.  He  is 
in  fact  a  Rlcualistic  parson  of  advanced 
Roman  Catholic  ideas.  Now  I  am  no 
stickler  for  one  form  of  religion  as  superior 
to  another;  but  I  say  the  simpler  the  better, 
and  the  less  the  'man'  is  dragged  in  and 
the  Deity  left  out,  the  more  nearly  do  we 
approach  the  standard  of  Christ's  own  teach- 
ing. To  march  about  in  scarlet  trappings 
one  day,  and  violet  another,  and  white 
another,  is  no  way  of  glorifying  the  Creator. 
To  set  more  importance  upon  these  outward 
symbols  than  on  the  service  itself— as  I 
have  known  many  a  BituaUst  priest  do — 
is,  to  my  mind,  both  foolish  and  sinful  Li 
your  Church  these  are  essential  parts  of  the 
ritual    In  fact.  I  verv  much  doubt  if  the  I 
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Roman  Catholics  would  consider  religion 
as  religion,  without  ceiemonioos  processions, 
'  banners,  candles,  robes,  and  censers,  flowers 
and  images,  and  decorations  of  all  sorts. 
Bat  with  OS  it  is  different,  is  it  not,  Kenyon  1 
Do  you  agree  with  me  that  this  *  halting 
between  two  opinions '  is  a  cowardly  thing 
at  best,  and  is  slowly  sapping  the  life- 
spriogs  of  all  that  was  best  and  truest  in 
religion  t" 

**Wel]^  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
never  given  the  matter  much  thought," 
said  Kenyon  languidly.  ''I  rather  like 
High  Chturch  services  myself.  Music  and 
flowers,  and  vestments,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  It's  really  more  lively,  you  know, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  and  I  never 
can  see  why  you  parsons  should  want  to 
make  religion  out  as  a  gloomy  sort  of  thing. 
The  other  way  draws  best,  depend  upon  it." 

**  True,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  sarcastically. 
"  It  brings  more  people  to  the  services,  and 
more^  contributions  to  the  offertories. 
,  Fashion  does  for  religion  nowadays  what 
martyrdom  did  of  old.  Gloomy  !  Who 
talks  of  religion  being  gloomy  t  It  should 
be  with  men  and  about  them  as  are  the  air 
and  the  sunshine.  It  should  makeour  bright 
days  brighter,  our  sad  ones  less  moumfuL 
It  should  shed  the  glow  of  its  gentle 
charity  about  and  around  our  lives. 
Gloomy! — why,  the  earth  is  but  one 
shroud  of  sin  and  sorrow  over  all  the  dead 
and  ftetile  hopes  of  life ;  the  sun  that  dis- 
perses that  gloom,  that  revives  those 
hopes,  that  bids  us  raise  our  weary  heads, 
and  cheers  our  fainting  spirits,  is  religion. 
Gloomy !  Am  I  gloomy  %  Can  I  not  enjoy 
life,art,nature,companionship,and  affectionf 
'  If  Ipreaoh  toothers,  Heavenmows  it  is  in  all 
humility,  and  only  perhaps  out  of  compre- 
hension of  their  needs,  and  gratitude  that 
I  can  so  comprehend  them.  But  think 
you  I  w<mld  adopt  clerical  cant,  or  clerical 
voice,  or  affect  the  virtue  of  superiority, 
knowing  that  I  too  have  needs  to  satisfy, 
sins  to  repent  of,  faults  to  fight  against, 
weaknesses  to  avoid,  temptations 1 " 

He  stopped  abruptly.  He  saw  that 
Gretchen's  eager  eyes  were  gazing  at  him 
with  a  rapt  and  wonderine  deUght 

^'Foigive  me,"  he  said,  with  a  forced 
langh,  **  I  really  am  taking  my  office  upon 
me  and  beginnmg  to  preach." 

"I  thiu  you  are  one  of  the  few 
parsons  who  could  preach  a  sermon  worth 
listening  to,"  said  Kenyon,  with  an 
indulgent  smOe. 

'*Aiid  I,"  said  Gretchen  in  a  strange, 
little,  fluttered  voice,  "  I  wish,  Mr.  Lyle, 


that  if  what  you  have  said  is  your  religion, 
you  would  teach  it  to  ma" 

*'  My  chfld,"  he  said,  very  softly,  as  his 
luminous  eyes  turned  gravdy  to  her  fice, 
*'  religion  is  scarcely  a  thing  to  be  taught 
Love  is  its  soul  and  spirit ;  love  for  whAt 
is  freely  given — the  love  of  a  Hesvedj 
Father  watching  over  us,  caring  for  lu; 
guarding  us.  When  we  once  realise  that, 
all  else  u  easy.  Every  heart  has  its  own 
form  of  worship,  and  brings  its  own  offer- 
ings. It  wants  not  teaching  or  instnu- 
tion.  It  knows  that  He  who  created  can 
also  comprehend,  and  it  fears  not  to  poor 
out  its  weakness,  its  longings,  its  faults  asd 
failings,  to  the  ear  of  Infinite  Mercy.'' 

"  An  ideal  worship,"  murmured  Kenyon, 
«the  offspring  of  enthusiasm  —  not  of 
reason." 

But  Gretchen's  eyes  grew  dark  and 
humid.  "  A  beautiful  WOTship^"  she  said, 
''  and  a  beautiful  faith.  I  wish  it  wen 
mine." 


CHEONIOLES   OF   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

INVERNESS. 

Like  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the 
parish  of  Stepney  over  the  wide  ocean, 
was  the  supremacy  of  the  Sheriff  of  Inyer- 
ness  over  the  north  of  Scotland  in  the 
olden  time.  He  might  carry  the  King's 
writ,  if  he  could,  as  far  as  John  o'  Oroat^s 
and  over  the  seas  to  the  further  Hebrides. 
The  little  burgh  of  Inverness  waS|  in  | 
fact|  the  only  foothold  the  King  of 
Scotland  had  in  all  the  wild  coantry 
north  and  west  of  the  Grampians  till  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  Elgin,  Nairn, 
and  Cromarty  were  formed  into  separate 
shrievalties.  Argvle,  Sutherland,  and  Caith- 
ness, had  no  Sheriffs  of  their  own  nnd 
1633;  and  Ross,  that  ancient  province  and 
Earldom,  took  its  laws  from  Invemeea  for 
nearly  thirty  years  more.  And  Inverneo- 
shiie,  which  in  origin  was  only  an  adminis- 
trative  group  of  Highland  districts  vA 
dans,  is  stiU  the  latest  of  the  Scottish 
counties;  larger,  indeed,  tluai  any  county  in 
Britain  except  Yorkshire,  and,  with  iti 
islands  and  eyots  among  the  fierce  AUantie 
surges,  stretches  some  hundred  and  fif^ 
mfles  from  point  to  point 

At  the  very  end  of  this  wide,  wild  legjon 
— as  far  from  the  centre  of  its  jurisdiction 
as  could  well  be  imagined— Jies  InveneeBi 
the  capital  of  the  Highlands. 

The  rightful  queen  and  Borereign  of  this  Uuid 
Of  Bens  and  Glens  and  valiant  men. 
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Here  is  a  bright  and  pleasant  modem 
town,  with  nothmg  to  remind  ns  of  Mao- 
bedi's  Castle,  unless  it  be  the  Clach  na 
Godin— thePalladiamof  Inverness — astone 
which  is  boilt  into  a  modem  drinking- 
foontain,  and  which,  no  doubt,  witnessed 
the  meeting  of  Dnncan  and  Macbeth.  Close 
bj,  a  wooded  height,  known  as  Craig  Plin- 
dnek,  is^  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a 
eoriociB  vitrified  fort^  which  some  have  snr- 
mised  to  be  Macbeth's  Castle.  Bat  this 
WM  inrobably  an  antiquity  even  in  those 
dim  days,  and  why  should  we  go  farther 
ifidd  than  the  Castle  Hill,  which,  although 
now  occupied  by  a  modem  Courthouse, 
seems  exactly  to  realise  Shakespeare's  de- 
scription t— 

This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetty  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

And  yet,  while  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tmctirely  Gaelic  about  the  town  itself, 
there  are  times  when  its  Highland  aspect 
assarts  itself  :  at  the  meeting  of  the  Gaelic 
Bodety,  for  instance,  when  the  streets  are 
crowded  with  stout  fellows  in  kilt  and 
I^uKbejg.  This  meeting  is  timed  to  coin- 
<^de  with  the  greait  annual  wool  and  sheep 
fair  on  the  second  Thursday  in  July,  when 
there  is  sadi  a  gathering  on  the  eve  of  the 
fair  from  all  parts  of  Scotland ;  such  greet- 
ings, and  hand-shakings,  and  daps  on  the 
iboQider,  that  would  dislocate  frames  less 
firndy  knit;  such  a  hurly-burly  of  Borderers, 
Lowhnders,  and  HighlanderSi  that  surely 
nothing  like  it  is  to  be  seen  anywhere  else 
in  these  degenerate  day&  And  yet,  say 
the  old  hands,  it  is  nothing  now — a  mere 
Qtukers'  meeting,  or  Teetotal  field-day,  to 
what  it  was  in  the  old  times. 

Bat  in  the  old  times,  if  there  was  a  grand 
flcorry  once  or  twice  a  year,  things  were 
qmet  enough  between  whiles.  The  shops 
were  small  and  insignificant  in  appearance; 
fteinns  were  poor ;  the  streets  were  dirty, 
^enthe  rulers  of  the  town  bestirred  them- 
selves and  determined  to  march  with  the 
^httee,  &ere  was  never  a  man  to  be  found 
^  would  condescend  to  be  appointed 
J»venger.  Was  that  fit  work  for  a  Mac- 
jntoeh  or  a  Macpherson  f  Alas !  there  is 
little  of  the  old  pride  left.  They  were 
homely  enough,  too,  in  apparel,  those 
prond  barghm :  broad  bonnets,  rough, 
homespun,  huee  plaids,  were  the  only  wear ; 
f^the  baihe  who  first  wore  a  hat  (a 
Wer  cock,  no  doubt),  was  the  wonder 
j«d  admiration  ol  the  towa  "  Well,  I  am 
h«t  a  man  after  all,"  the  bailie  would 
depreeatm^rlv  remark. 


It  was  about  this  time  that  young  MAJor 
Wolfe  was  in  garrison  here  with  Kinsley's 
Regiment,  afterwards  the  Twentieth,  and 
used  to  attend  the  academy  of  Mr.  Barber, 
teacher  of  mathematics.  With  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  anxiety  to  master  every 
science  that  might  bear  upon  his  loved 
profession.  Major  Wolfe  was  an  example 
to  the  pleasure-seeking  officers  of  his  own 
and  later  times;  and  when,  as  General,  he 
fell  in  the  arms  of  victory  on  those  glorious 
heights  of  Abraham,  be  sure  the  worthy 
schoolmaster,  while  he  wept  over  his  fate, 
was  proud  to  boast  that  he  had  taught  the 
master  science  to  the  victor  of  Quebec. 

Fort  (George  was  then  quite  new,  and 
itself  a  study,  having  been  designed  a^ter 
the  latest  models  of  CotktinentfJ  fortifica- 
tion. It  lies  on  a  narrow  spit  of  land,  a 
low,  sandy  peninsula  jutting  out  into  the 
Firth,  and  no  doubt  commands  the  en- 
trance to  the  river  and  port.  Bat  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  fort  could  bridle 
the  clans,  who  were  never  given  to  naval 
enterprise :  it  was  well  adapted,  and  pro- 
bably designed  to  cut  off  the  Highlands 
from  possible  sympathisers  in  France. 

Nearer  Inverness  lies  the  dismal  Moor 
of  Culloden,  a  name  that  still  sounds 
unkindly  in  the  ear  of  the  Gael  When 
Prince  Charles,  after  driving  General 
Hawley  and  his  dragoons  in  rout  from 
the  field  of  Falkirk,  was  advised  to  break 
up  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle  and  itetreat 
to  the  Highlands,  his  brave  army  retreated 
in  three  divisions.  One  took  the  direct 
but  rough  and  dangerous  Highland  track- 
way over  the  Grampians,  and  along  tbe 
upper  waters  of  the  Spey — the  track  which 
the  Highland  Railway  now  follows  in  its 
winding  progress  to  the  coast ;  the  second 
division  pursued  its  way  through  the 
braes  of  Angus,  and  across  the  straths 
of  Moray  to  Elgin,  and  there  it  was 
joined  by  the  third  corps,  which  had 
marched  along  the  coast ;  and  the  whole 
army  re-united  at  Inverness,  where  the 
Prince  was  well  received  by  the  loyal  little 
burgh,  whose  sympathies  were  entirely 
given  to  the  Jacobite  party. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  hastening 
northwards  with  reinforcements,  gathered 
and  reorganised  the  broken  forces  of 
General  Hawley,  and  pushed  on  from 
Stirling  by  the  only  practicable  route  for 
Southern  troops — the  long  detour,  that  is, 
by  the  Lowlands  along  the  coast  An 
English  fieet  followed  the  movements  of 
the  army,  and  kept  it  abundantly  supplied 
with  provisions.    In  snite  of  its  suDerioritv 
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ID  Domber  and  equipment^  the  morale  of 
the  English  anny  was  by  no  means  high. 
The  onslaught  of  the  Highlanders  had 
proved  irresistible  on  many  occasions; 
their  army,  thoogh  in  letreBtt  had  never 
been  beaten ;  the  dim  and  distant  moan- 
tains  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  spirits  of 
the  Southern  troops.  Had  there  been  a 
leader  like  Montrose  to  handle  the  Kgh- 
land  levies,  the  campaign  might  have  had 
a  widely  different  result. 

Bat  divided  and  doubtful  councils 
were  prevalent  among  the  Highland  host 
There  was  discord  among  the  chieftains 
— there  were  heart-burnings  that  even 
the  preseDce  of  the  enemy  could  not 
aMuaga  On  the  lourteenUi  of  Aprili 
1746,  the  Hanoverian  army  reached  Nairn, 
some  twelve  miles  from  Inverness;  and, 
well  informed  of  its  movements,  Prince 
Charles  and  Lord  Greorge  Murray  deter- 
mined on  a  night  attack  and  surprise. 
But  in  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  owing  to  the  weariness  of  men  but 
poorly  fed  and  ill-supplied,  the  long  march 
miscarried.  Morning  found  the  High- 
landers scattered  and  disordered,  still  four 
miles  distant  from  the  English  camp.  Then 
they  fell  back  wearied  and  dispirited  to 
CuUoden  Moor. 

Cumberland  advanced,  and,  finding  the 
Highlanders  extended  on  his  front,  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  Duke  had  thought 
out  the  problem  of  the  Highland  rush  for 
himself;  he  determined  to  receive  it  as 
cavalry  is  received,  in  regimental  squares 
with  a  senied  hedge  of  bayonets.  And 
thus  he  drew  up  his  army  in  three  lines, 
with  cannon  between  the  squares.  The 
tactics  were  primitive  and  simple,  but  they 
sufficed. 

At  the  last  moment  the  chances  of  the 
Highlanders  were  destrojed  by  a  point  of 
honour.  The  Macdonalds  claimed  the  post 
of  honour  on  the  right  of  the  line.  It 
had  been  theirs  ever  smce  Bannockbum, 
and  should  they  surrender  their  post  to 
the  men  of  Athol,  those  miserable  Camerons 
and  Stewarts)  These  last  were  quite  ready 
to  fall  upon  the  Macdonalds,  before  attack- 
ing the  Sassenach.  Alas  for  the  Gael !  here 
was  the  fatal  rift  that  runs  through  all 
their  history,  that  can  be  traced  even 
before  history  begina  Thus  the  battle 
began,  the  cannon  opened  fire,  men  began 
to  fall  fast.  A  general  advance  was  ordered; 
the  pipers  blew  their  loudest ;  the  men  of 
Athol  luahed  forward,  broke  the  first  line 
of  the  English,  and  took  the  guns  opposed 
to  them.    Bat  where  were  the  Macdonalds  f 


Immoveable  on  the  lefb,  they  sullenly  re- 
ceived reiterated  orders  to  fall  oa  "Let 
somebody  else  fight,  if  the  Macdonalds 
were  not  to  be  tiie  first"  In  vain  theii 
ohiefii  commanded  and  implored.  "  Have 
the  children  of  my  tribe  forsaken  met'' 
cried  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  as  he  fell 
under  the  enemy's  fire,  in  anguish  more 
bitter  than  that  of  death. 

By  this  time  the  Prince's  right  attack 
had  spent  itself  and  recoiled,  pursued  by 
a  destructive  fire.  The  English  cavalry 
advancing  threatened  the  line  of  retreat, 
and,  judging  the  battle  to  be  lost^  those 
about  the  Prince  persuaded  him  to  fly. 
Then  the  repulse  became  a  rout,  and  the 
butchery  began  which  has  stained  with  an 
indelible  diss  race  the  name  of  the  victor  of 
CuUoden.  Not  only  were  the  fagitives 
slain  without  mercy,  but  the  wounded 
were  knocked  on  the  head  like  so  many 
disabled  cattle;  and  this,  not  in  the 
heat  of  combat,  but  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed the  battle.  A  number  of  the 
wounded  had  huddled  into  a  bam,  and  the 
bam  was  set  on  fire  as  the  easiest  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them,  while  strings  of  helpless 
captives  were  fusilladed  without  mercy. 

The  Firth  of  Invemess,  with  Colloden 
on  its  shores  and  Fort  George  mounting 
guard  over  its  entrance,  winds  farther 
inland  in  a  land-locked  basin  known  as 
Beuley  Loch,  surrounded  by  a  flat  and 
fertile  country,  whose  luxuriant  fields  of 
grain  offer  a  strong  contrast  to  the  sur- 
rounding regions  of  mountain  and  moor. 
This  is  the  pleasant  Valley  of  Beuley, 
which  derives  its  name — a  strange  and 
foreign  name  for  the  Highlands — from  the 
little  ruined  Priory  of  Beuley,  founded  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  Sir  John  Bisset 
of  Lovat,  the  descendant  of  a  Norman 
line,  who  invited  seven  French  monks  from 
the  Abbey  of  Vallis  Caulium  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  home  he  had  built  for  them. 
The  French  monks,  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  aspect  of  this  pleasant  valley  in  the 
wilderness,  gave  it  the  name  of  Beaolieo. 
To  the  Bissets  succeeded  the  Frasers, 
originally  a  Border  family,  who,  in  process 
of  time,  by  increase  and  adoption  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  powerful  clan,  althoogh 
always  looked  upon  with  more  or  letf 
suspicion  and  dislike  by  their  pure-blooded 
Gaelic  neighbours.  The  chief  of  the 
Erasers,  Lord  Lovat,  still  occupies  Castle 
Beaufort  in  Beuley  Valley,  the  present 
modem  building  being,  it  is  said,  the 
thirteenth  castle  built  upon  the  site. 
The    lands    of    Clan    Eraser    stretched 
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up  the  Beoley  river  and  among  the 
^mB  of  its  tribatary  streams,  and  many 
s  hard  battle  was  fought  by  the  clan 
tognsid  their  soU  and  gain  a  trifle  from 
Ihflir  neighboora  A  memorable  battle 
with  the  Mackintoshes — a  clan  numerous 
saoogh  to  have  eaten  the  Erasers,  had  the 
former  not  been  weakened  by  internal  dis- 
seDskms — ^is  commemorated  by  two  up- 
standiDg  stones  on  the  road  to  DmgwaU, 
two  miles  north-east  of  Beuley. 

Another  battle  fought  by  the  Frasers  in 
the  sixteenth  centmy  is  not  without 
interest  in  its  relation  to  the  respective 
statuofclan  and  chief.  The  clan  Ronald  Mac- 
donald  occupied  Glengarry,  and  most  of  the 
coontiy  westward  even  as  far  as  the  Sound 
of  Sleat  Their  former  chief  had  married 
a  Fraser,  and  die  son  Bonald,  who  suc- 
ceeded, on  his  father's  death,  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  tribe,  was  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  his  dan,  as  being  as  much  a  Fraser 
as  a  Maodonald.  The  Frasers,  it  has 
already  been  said,  had  an  evil  reputation 
SBong  the  dans.  Thehr  chiefs  were 
credited  with  crooked  and  uncannie  ways, 
and  a  grasping  and  covetous  hankering  liter 
tbeir  neighbours'  lands.  Anyhow,  Clan 
Bonald  would  have  none  of  the  Frasers, 
and  deposed  their  chief|  and  put  his  cousin, 
John  Macronald,  in  command,  and  iu  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  that,  according  to  tribal 
law,  belonged  to  the  office.  The  deposed 
chM  i^pMled  to  his  kinsmen,  the  Frasers, 
and  the  matter  was  represented  te  the  King 
as  a  Highland  outrage  to  be  repressed  by 
the  strong  hand.  George  Gordon  of 
HonUy  was  entrusted  with  the  mission  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  among  the  rebellious 
danonen,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
strong  force  of  the  Frasers  zealous  for  the 
enforoement  of  the  law.  Gordon,  how- 
ever, was  no  friend  to  the  Frasers,  and  had 
no  mind  to  pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fira  He  executed  his  commission  in  a 
faiendly  way,  accommodated  matters  as  to 
the  diieftainship,  and  brought  about  a 
general  reoonciliation.  The  Frasers  de- 
parted on  their  way  home  along  the  great 
glen  when,  skirtmg  Loch  Lochy  on  the 
westom  side,  they  saw  the  Ronalds  coming 
down  the  hilL  There  were  nearly  five 
hundred  of  them,  in  seven  companies, 
marshalled  after  the  admirable  traditional 
tactics  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  Frasers 
only  mustered  three  hundred;  but  the 
latter  at  once  threw  themselves  into  order 
of  batde,  the  chief.  Lord  Lovat^  in  the 
centre ;  his  eldest  son,  the  Master  of  Lovat, 
talmiflr    command  of  the  ri^ht.  and  the 


cadet  of  the  house  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
dan.  Then  began  a  fight  of  heroes^f oot 
to  foot,  terget  to  terget,  broadswords  ring- 
ing on  the  tough  bull's  hide,  or  crashing 
through  a  foeman's  naked  breast.  First 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Frasers  fell,  the 
Master  of  Lovat ;  then  the  old  chief  him- 
self bit  the  dust  The  descendanto  of 
either  clan  may  tell  with  pride  that  when 
the  battle  ended  from  sheer  exhaustion  of 
the  combatante,  only  four  Frasers  and  ten 
Ronalds  remained  alive  upon  the  field. 

The  great  feature  of  Inverness-shire  is 
indeed  the  very  Glen  Mohr  or  Great  Glen, 
where  Frasers  and  Macdonalds  battled  so 
strongly,  and  through  which,  in  these 
times,  swarms  of  tourists  pass  on  every  sum- 
mer day  iu  Mr.  Macbrayne's  excellently 
equipped  steamers.  The  Glen  is  a  natural 
cutting ;  a  rent  rather,  as  if  torn  by  some 
great  band  right  across  Scotland,  in  its 
wildest  and  most  mountainous  regions.  A 
string  of  lochs  occupies  the  floor  of  the 
Glen,  hedged  in  by  great  walls  of  moun- 
teins,  leaving  at  places  hardly  room  for  a 
goat-path  to  wind  between.  Down  to 
these  lochs  flow  streams  and  rivers  from 
either  hand,  sometimes  in  leaps  and  bounds, 
as  at  Foyers, 

Dim,    aeen    through   rising   mists    and   ceaseless 
showers, 

sometimes  curving  through  lovely  glens, 
as  at  Urquhart,  where  a  noble,  old, 
ruined  castle  mounto  guard  over  the 
meeting  of  the  waters.  Between  Loch 
Olch  and  Loch  Lochy  is  the  natural  water- 
parting.  There  the  waters  flow  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  here  to  the  German  Ocean; 
but  the  floor  of  the  Great  Glen  is  nowhere 
raised  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Nature  designed  the  Great  Glen, 
no  doubt,  reasoned  the  military  advisers  of 
the  Fnglish  Government,  to  be  a  bridle 
upon  the  wild  Highlanders,  and  with  a 
strong  fort  at  either  end  of  the  glen,  and 
a  place  of  arms  half-way  through,  all 
connected  with  roads  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  side,  the  Highlanders  were 
indifferently  well  bridled  from  the  days  of 
the  glorious  Bevolution. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  when 
canals  ware  favourite  enterprises,  was 
commenced  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which 
unites  the  string  of  lochs,  and  forms  a 
water-way  between  the  two  seas.  It  is  a 
work  for  which  lazy  or  busy  travellers  may 
be  thankful;  for  here  in  all  ease  and 
comfort  vou  are  carried  through  some  of 
the  wildest  and  grandest  scenes  in  the 
Highlands.    But  the  tall  ships  and  arsrosies 
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for  them."  Here  the  slavey  has  worry  as 
well  as  work.  The  lodgers  badger  and 
order  about  the  mistress,  and  she  passes  it 
on  to  her  drudge  with  interest  But  if 
mistress  and  maid  have  their  jars,  their 
relations  are  not  altogether  of  a  jarring 
order.  The  principle  that  a  fellow  feeling 
makes^  us  wondrous  kind  comes  in  with  a 
softening  influence.  There  are  times  when 
the  mistress  is  so  "put  out"  over  the 
doings  —  or,  as  she  considers  them,  the 
misdoings — of  her  lodgers,  that  she  feels 
that  she  must  speak,  and,  having  no  one 
else  at  hand  to  speak  to,  unbosoms  her- 
self to  her  assistant.  In  these  moments  of 
confidence,^  mistress  and  maid  cordiaUy 
unite  in  discussing  and  criticising,  and,  it 
may  be,  anathematising  the  lodgers.  They 
are  as  friends  and  equals  in  denounc- 
ing the  fidgettiness  upon  the  subject  of 
table  linen  of  the  parlour  ladies — maiden 
sisters  of  uncertain  age — or  the  "ezpectiuK- 
ness''  of  the  second-floor  sitting-and-bed- 
room-combined  young  man,  "  who  throws 
off*  his  sneers"  because  his  tea-dinner  is 
not  always  served  hot  and  on  the  instant, 
though  he  does  not  come  home  to  it  with 
punctuality.  Such  points  as  these  come 
home  to  tiie  business  and  bosom  alike  of 
landlady  and  slavey,  and  make  them  of  one 
mind  and  one  tongue.  But  none  are  all 
evil— not  even  lodgera  In  a  place  of  this 
kind  the  slavey  finds  certain  compensa- 
tions for  the  hard  work  imposed  upon  her. 
The  lodgers  are  not  boarders,  they  "  find 
themselves,"  and  the  slavey  falls  heir  to  a 
share  of  the  broken  dainties  that  come 
from  their  tables.  The  lodgers  are  wont 
to  assert  that  in  this  matter  the  slavey 
stands  not  on  the  order  of  her  getting. 
If  the  good  things  come  to  her  by  deed  of 
gift,  well  and  good,  they  are  thankfully 
received  and  keenly  appreciated.  When 
they  are  not  ^iven  to  her,  she — according 
to  the  allegation  of  the  lodgers — ^reverts  to 
first  principles,  and  goes  in  for  self-help  in 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  term.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  average  slavey  will  pick,  when  tempted 
by  the  sight  and  savours  of  viands  which 
to  her  are  rich  and  rare.  On  this  point  the 
fiesh  is  weak  with  her,  but  apart  from  the 
food  question  she  is  passing  honest  If 
she  is  found  wearing  the  cast-off  garments 
of  lady  lodgers,  they  will  have  been  pre- 
sented to  her.  In  the  same  way  if  at  Christ- 
mas or  other  holiday  times  she  is  found 
flush  of  money — for  a  slavey,  that  is — ^it  is 
because  the  lodgers,  whether  men  or 
women,  having  some  of  the  milk  of  human 


kindness  in  their  nature,  have  ''remem- 
bered" the  little  household  drudge  in 
current  coin  of  the  realm. 

The  last  and  worst  class  of  slavey  situa- 
tion is  that  of  the  ''let-us-be-genteel-or-die*' 
order.    The  sort  of  place  in  wUck  the 
mistress  is  poor  but  genteel — even  more 
genteel  than  poor.  Such  a  mistress  attempts 
to  play  the  rOle  of  the  fine  lady  upon  the 
strength  of  one  poor  slavey.     It  is  against 
the   canons  of  such  pitiful  gentility  as 
hers    that     she    should     do     anydiing 
"menial;"  and  her    chief  desire,  in  re- 
lation to  household  affairs,  is  to  be  able 
to  boast  that  "  she  does  not  need  to  soil 
her  hands."    As  a  consequence,  the  whole 
of  the  domestic  labours  of  the  establish- 
ment is,  as  far  as  possible,  put  upon  the 
slavey.     It   is   an    essential    feature  of 
gentuity  of  this  stamp  to  pinch  wherever 
pinching  can  be  effected  without  meeting 
the  eye.    One  result  of  this  is  that^  in  a 
poor  but  genteel  place,  the  slavey  is  under- 
fed as  well  as  overworked.      Hard  work 
and  hard  fare,  however,  she  might  stand; 
it  is  generally  upon  a  side  issue,  the  ques- 
tion of  answering  the  door,  that  the  rebi- 
tions  between  mistress  and  maid  become 
strained.    It  is  held  to  be  an  attestation  of 
gentility  that  a  servant  should  answer  the 
door,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  genteel 
ceremony  of  takbg  in  the  names  of  callers, 
or  ascertaining^hether  mistress  is  at  home, 
or  the  like.     Moreover,  if  the  mistress  an- 
swered the  door  herself,  she  might  be 
suspected    of   not   having  a  servant,  of 
having  to  soil  her  hands.    But  the  sUvey 
is  not  only  called  upon  to  open  the  door, 
she  is  found  fault  with  for  not  being  pre- 
sentable when  she  does  open  it     At  this 
even   the  slavey — the  domestic  worm— 
turns.    And  it  certainly  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  any  girl  to  double  the  parts  of 
slavey  and  "  neat-handed  Phyllia'^    With 
the  slavey  Nature  is  subdued  to  what  it 
works  in— dirt    She  is  almost  literally 
clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.     An  old 
sack,  which  can  be  purchased  for  two  or 
three  pence,  will  split  up  into  a  couple  of 
over-all  aprons,  and  a  sack  apron  of  ibis 
description  fastened  on  by  an  extemporised 
harness  of  rough  twine,  is  the  favourite 
wear  of  the  representative  slavey.    Sack- 
ing absorbs  dirt  freely,  and  it  is  not  "a 
washing  material."     After  a  little  wear 
a  sack  apron  becomes  so  dirt-stiffened  that 
it  would  scarcely  be  a  figure  of  speech  to 
say  of  it  that  it  would  stand  alone,  while 
the  hands  and  face  of  the  slavey  are  always 
abundantly  grimed  and  smudged.    To  use 
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tbe  old  joke,  the  slavey  is  a  daughter  o! 
thesoil,  with  a  good  deid  of  her  mother  on 
her  fioa  In  the  kitchen  she  is  more  or 
]688  in  harmony  with  her  environment, 
bot^  lommoned  from  the  lower  regions  to 
UBver  the  door  in  a  cottage  of  gentility, 
she  is  certainly  a  comically  incongmoos 
figue.  Bat  that  is  not  her  fault,  and,  as 
ahwdy  intimated,  she  resents  being  rated 
foritasthongh  it  were.  The  individoal 
ikvey  rarely  stays  long  in  a  genteel  place, 
aodiyEter  a  time  a  mistress  of  the  genteel 
Older  has  often  a  difficulty  in  getting  a 
aiaTey  at  alL  There  is  a  certain  degree  of 
freemasoni^  among  the  slavies  of  any 
giTOQ  disbict,  and  the  boycotting  of  a  bad 
plice  is  by  no  means  unknown  amone 
them.  Though  the  eenteel  mistress  wiU 
niely  give  her  late  iwtvey  a  character,  the 
davies  are  always  prepared  to  give  her  one, 
though  hardly  of  a  kind  that  she  would 
care  to  Qsa  as  a  testimonial 

If  ambers  of  those  who  employ  slavies  are 
not  in  a  position  to  afford  them  sleeping 
MC(aunodation,  and  the  girls  have  to  trudge 
to  ind  fro — often  considerable  distances — 
morning  and  night.  In  wet  and  cold 
weather  this  is  no  slight  hardship  to  girls 
who  are  poorly  dad  and  ill  shod,  and  who, 
as  a  class,  suffer  greatly  from  chapped 
bands  and  chilblained  feet.  When  the 
slavey  does  sleep  at  her  place,  the  sleeping 
anangements  provided  for  her  are  usually 
ot  an  ancomfortaUe,  not  to  say  xmhealthy, 
<^baracter.  If  she  has  what  is,  by  courtesy, 
called  a  room  to  herself,  it  is  generally  some 
comered-off,  onventilated  space  more  in  the 
i^atore  of  a  cupboard  than  a  room  proper, 
while  very  often  she  has  to  sleep  by  night 
in  the  underground  kitchen  in  which  she 
works  by  day,  a  makeshift  bed  being  rigged 
^P  each  night  and  cleared  away  each 
nuttning. 

.  As  previously  hinted,  the  whirligig  of 
^  brings  its  revenges  to  the  slavey.  If 
dte  takes  Excelsior  for  her  motto,  and  rises 
to  still  higher  spheijM  than  that  of  a 
"regolir''  general  servant,  she  can  come 
ontitrong  with  those  who  were  her  mis- 
^resBes  in  her  slavey  days.  If  she  attains 
to  the  position  of  nurse  or  housemaid  in  an 
establishment  the  heads  whereof  are  in 
^^y,  and  keep  a  full  rank  of  servants, 
*he  is  regarded  as  a  desirable  acquaintance 
hy  those  who  are  or  seek  to  be  dwellers  on 
u»  threshold  of  gentility.  They  know,  of 
^nr8e,that  she  is  not  the  rose,  but  she 
jl^es  near  itw  She  can  tell  not  onl^  of 
high  life  below  stafrs,  but  of  the  sayings 
«ad  doings  of  "  our  people."    If  the  family 


in  whose  service  she  is  engaged  happens 
to  be  titled,  as  well  as  rich,  and  she  can 
talk  of  "my  Lady"  and  "my  Lord,"  or 
even  "Sir  John,"  her  position  is  by  so  much 
the  stronger.  To  those  who  care  to  listen 
to  a  servant's  gossip  about  her  "people," 
such  gossip  is  "as  good  as  a  novel" 
Probably  that  is  the  case  to  a  greater 
extent  than  such  listeners  wot  of.  Even 
when  founded  on  fact,  a  servant's  chatter 
about  her  "people"  has  generally  a  good 
deal  of  fiction  in  it;  in  that  connection 
your  servant  is  a  ready  romancer.  To  see 
a  servant  of  the  upper  circles  patronising 
her  former  mistress  of— let  us  say — the 
lower  middle  class,  and  enlightening  her 
as  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, is  an  amusing  bit  of  comedy  in  real 
life.  Apart  even  from  the  humour  of  the 
situation,  there  are  often  enough  genuine 
though  unconscious  touches  of  comedy  in 
the  dialogue.  IF,  however^  the  particular 
"people"  concerned  could  hear  thefr 
servant's  stories  of  thefr  lives,  they  would 
probably  be  more  amazed  than  amused. 
But  let  the  galled  jade  wince;  to  those 
whose  withers  are  unwrung  the  thing  is 
laughable. 

Though  here  it  is  chiefly  the  woes  of  the 
slavies  that  have  been  dwelt  upon,  there 
has  been  no  desire  to  inf  erentially  repre- 
sent the  slavey  as  a  perfect  character.  She 
is  far  from  being  the  faultless  monster 
that  the  world  ne'er  saw.  Often  enough 
she  is  more  or  less  incapable,  and,  in  some 
instances,  she  is  slatternly  by  nature,  as 
well  as  b^  force  of  cfrcumstajices.  That 
she  occasionally  has  a  weakness  for  "toll- 
ing "  food  has  already  been  admitted,  and, 
generally  speaking,  she  is  great  in  the  glass 
and  crockery  breaking  lina  In  this  con- 
nection she  is  not  given  to  vexing  the  soul 
of  her  mistress  by  mentioning  any  disaster 
that  may  not  have  attract^  inimediate 
attention,  and,  if  put  to  the  question  upon 
such  a  point,  her  answers  are  nramed  with  a 
greater  regard  to  expediency  than  to  trutL 
She  will  loiter  when  "  going  on  errands ;" 
she  has  been  known  to  wax  impudent,  and 
in  these  latter  days  she  is  much  addicted  to 
secretly  devoting  to  the  perusal  of  "  penny 
dreadfuls-"  time  which  ought  to  be,  and  is 
supposed  to  be,  devoted  to  work.  All  this, 
however,  only  amounts  to  saying  that  the 
slavey  is  very  human.  Taking  one  con- 
sideration with  another,  her  life  is  not  a 
happy  one.  On  the  whole,  she  is  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning ;  more  to  be 
pitied  thui  blamed. 

Time  was  when   slavies  were    chiefly 
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drawn  from  workhouse  schools,  and  in 
those  days  it  sometimes  befell  that  onfor- 
tonate  parish  orphans  found  themselves  in 
the  clutches  of  mistresses  of  the  Mother 
Brownrigg  stamp.  A  generation  ago,  cases 
of  grossly  inhuman  tr^tment  of  parish  ap- 
prentices andservants  were  of  comparatively 
frequent  occurrence.    Bat 

After  the  Martyr,  the  Deliverer  comes. 
The  discovery,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
sufferings  to  which  such  friendless  boys  and 
girls  were  subjected  led  to  a  radicisd  im- 
provement in  this  respect  The  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  are,  in  the  present  day,  really 
and  practically  suardians  to  orphans 
officially  committed  to  theircharge.  Persons 
now  wishing  to  engage  servants  from  Union 
sehoolfl  can  only  do  so  upon  the  principle  of 
*' references  exchanged."  They  can  have 
their  choice  of  such  girls  as  may  be  eligible 
for  service,  but  they  are  called  upon  to 
satisfy  the  Guardians  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  ofifer  a  comfortable  home  and 
proper  sleeping  accommodation.  The 
Guardians  on  the  one  hand  supply  such  an 
outfit  as  will  enable  the  girl  to  make  a 
cleanly  and  respectable  appearance  as  a 
servant,  and  on  the  other  hand  make  it  a 
specific  condition  of  the  contract  that  they 
or  their  officers  are  to  have  the  right  of 
periodical  visitation,  with  a  view  to  satisfy- 
ing themselves  that  the  girl  is  being 
properly  cared  for  in  her  place.  By  the 
class  who  employ  slavies  these  conditions 
are  regarded  as  being  **  too  blessed  parti- 
cular," and  they  do  not  "trouble  the 
Union.'*  As  a  result  among  the  poor,  the 
pauper  girl,  if  commencing  life  as  a  domestic 
servant,  will  be  able  to  start  in  a  higher 
grade  than  the  non-pauper  girL  It  is  from 
the  non-pauper  classes  that  the  slavies  are 
now  drawn.  To  any  philanthropist  in 
search  of  a  mission  we  would  suggest  the 
establishment  of  an  institution,  that  should 
do  for  girls  of  the  non-pauper  class  what 
the  Guardians  do  for  the  pauper  class.  If 
such  -an  institution  could  be  made  generally 
operative,  we  would  have  more  and  better 
servants  and  fewer  slavies,  a  state  of  affairs 
by  which  employers  and  employed  would 
auke  benefit 


ON  THE  SELF.PEEOEPTION  OF 
GREATNESS. 


John  Buskin  has  said  that  '*  the  gods 
mercifully  hide  from  great  men  the  know- 
ledge how  great  they  are."  This  is  a 
doctrine  that  requires  considerable  modi- 


fication before  it  can  be  generally  accepted. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  many  of 
the  world's  greatest  warriors,  poets,  and 
statesmen  had  a  very  exalted  notion  of 
their  own  influence,  not  only  over  tbdr 
own  times,  but  over  all  time.  Alexandor 
the  Great  was  so  enamoured  of  his  own  per- 
formances, that  he  desired  divbe  honoon 
while  yet  on  earth,  and  put  to  death  the 
philosopher  who  reproved  him  for  the 
impiety.  Lycurgos  was  so  charmed  with 
the  beauty  and  greatness  of  his  political 
establishment^  that  he  desired  to  make  it 
immortal,  and  took  singular  means  to  do 
so.  Assembling  the  people,  he  exacted 
firom  them  an  oath  that  they  would  in- 
violably observe  all  his  laws,  without 
altering  anything  in  them  until  he  re- 
turned from-Delphi|  whither  he  was  soing 
to  consult  the  Oracle,  On  arriving  were, 
however,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  so  that 
the  citizens  could  never  be  relieved  from 
the  obligation  they  had  taken.  Horace 
boasted  that  his  fame  would  extend  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Bhone,  and  as  that 
poet  died  in  the  century  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Christian  Era,  the  vaunt  was 
equivalent  to  an  avowal  that  his  renown 
would  reach  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  Ovid  is  still  more  emphatic  in  the 
declaration  of  his  belief  in  his  own  great- 
ness. In  the  peroration  to  the  Metamor- 
phoses there  is  a  passage  which  may  be 
translated  thus :  "  And  now  I  have 
completed  a  work,  which  neither  the  anger 
of  Jove,  nor  fire,  nor  steel,  nor  consuming 
time  wfll  be  able  to  destroy !  Let  that 
day,  which  has  no  power  but  over  this 
body,  put  an  end  to  the  term  of  my 
uncertain  life,  when  it  will;  yet,  in  my 
better  part,  I  shall  be  raisea  immortal 
above  the  lofty  stars,  and  indelible  shall 
be  my  name.  And  wherever  the  Roman 
power  is  extended  throughout  the  van- 
quished earth,  I  shall  be  read  by  the  lips 
of  nations,  and  (if  the  presages  of  poets 
have  aught  of  truth),  throughout  bU  ages 
shall  I  survive  in  fame." 

Pietro  Aretino,  who  lived  from  1492  to 
1557,  may  not  be  classed  as  a  great  man, 
though  he  is  still  widely  read.  He,  how- 
ever, not  only  believed  that  his  fame 
would  last  for  ever ;  but  that  his  prurient 
verses  were  divinely  inspired,  and  that  his 
satires  would  for  ever  entide  him  to  be 
called  <*the  scourge  of  Princes." 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  rtiet 
either  to  ancient  thnes,  or  to  foreign 
countries,  to  illustrate  the  matter  under 
consideration.      So    litde    is    known   of 
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Shakefpeaie's  i»ivale  life  thai  it  is  im- 
p«MiUe  to  ascertain  what  opinion  he  had 
of  Ub  own  macFelloas  genius,  and  his 
ntirement  to  an  obscoie  mode  of  living 
in^ht  soggest  a  modest  conception  of  his 
in^oiiance.  In  Sonnet  LY.,  however,  he 
ttjs: 

Not  marble,  not  the  ^ded  monmnentB 

Of  princes,  shall  outhve  this  powerful  rhyme ; 

adding,  that  the  subject  of  the  sonnet  shall 
sbiiie  bri^t  "in  these  contents,"  and 

.  .  .    Y^m  piaiB6.ahaU  tftili  find  room, 
S?dn  in  the  eyes  of  all  pos^rity 
That  wear  this  world  ovU  to  the  ending  doonL 

i        i 

It  k  seen,  therefore,  that  Shakespeare  had 
atderaiUy  dear  notion  that  he  coidd  write 
something  that  would  live;  and  this  view 
isem^ianaed,  if  it  be  tme,  as  some  antho- 
nkies  urge,  that  Shakespeare's  << Sonnets" 
m  meidy  fimeifDl  ezercisesi  and  had  no 
Kviog  Bobjeet  whatever 

ranng  fromShakespeare  to  Wordsworth, 
it  is  found  that  the  Grasmere  poet  spoke 
of  his  own  writings  in  language  which, 
Qfttaied  by  any  one  else,  woiidd  bive  been 
styled  braggadodo.  His  poems  were  not 
at  first  very  well  received,  and  in  reply  to  a 
fiieiicl  who  condoled  with  him,  Wordsworth 
wrote :  "  TrouUet  not  yourself  about  their 
pnsent  reception.  Of  what  moment  is 
that  compared  to  what,  I  trust,  is  their 
destmyl — to  console  the  afflicted;  to  add 
sanshine  to  daylight,  by  making  the  happy 
happier;  to  tCMh  the  young  and  the 
gzadous  of  every  age  to  see,  to  think,  and 
feel ;  and,  thraef ore,  to  become  more  actively 
and  aecinrely  vbtuous ;  this  is  their  office, 
wUdi,  I  trust,  they  will  faithfully  perform 
long  after  we  are  mouldered  in  our  graves." 
And  of  his  «<  Sonnets  Dedicated  to  Liberty  " 
he  says :  "  I  would  boldly  say  at  once  that 
these  sonnets,,  while  they  each  fix  the 
attention  upon  sgme  important  sentiment, 
leparately  considered,  do,  at  the  same  time, 
eoilectivdy  make  a  poem  on  the  subject  of 
civil  liberty  ahd  national  independence, 
whieh,  eitJier  for  simplidty  of  style  or 
pttideur  of  moral'  sentiment,  is,  alas ! 
finely  to  have  few  parallels  in  the  poetry 
of  the  present  day."  Again,  to  Southey 
he  wrote :  '*  L^  the  age  continue  to  love 
its  own  darkness ;  I  shul  continue  to  write 
with,  I  trusty  the  light  of  Heaven  u^n 
ine."  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give 
many  other  instances  of  this  self-appreben- 
^  of  greatness  in  many  other  poets. 
Bjron  at  a  very  early  age  recognised  that 
he  was  "famous,"  and  the  notion  rather 
I  Stew  upon  him  ihan  (Otherwise.    Oliver 


Goldsmith,  who  seemed  to  court  the  praise 
of'  his  contemporaries  and  to  care  little  for 
tiiat  of  postenly,  still  declared  that  "The 
Deserted  Village "  would  cause  his  name 
to  live.  Henry  Eirke  White,  who  surely 
was  modest  enough,  yet  described  even 
his  earliest  poems  as  "very  respectable." 
Bums,  who  certainly  did  not  over-estimate 
his  own  splendid  genius,  knew,  however, 
that  his  reputation  would  live,  and  when 
near  his  end  showed  great  concern  about 
his  literary  fame,  fearing  that  attempts 
would  be  made  to  injure  and  debase  it. 
The  same  sdf-recognition  of  genius  marks 
some  writers  yet  living.  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold 
18  the  most  recent  instance.  Every  one  who 
has  read  his  "Light  of  Asia"  must  have 
admired  the  beauty  of  its  numbers,  the 
elegance  of  its  diction,  and  the  sweetness 
of  Its  cadence.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
anyone  has  foretold  such  a  future  for  his 
works  as  he  has  himself  prophesied.  In  the 
dedication  to  his  daughter  of  "  The  Secret 
of  Death  "  and  other  poems,  he  boasts  "  I 
know  my  verse  shall  henceforth  live  on  lips 
to  be,  in  hearts  as  yet  unbeating,"  that 
"The  East  and  West  will  some  day 
give  ....  late  praise  to  him  who 
dreamed  it." 

Others  than  poets  have  had  similar 
presages,  though  these  are  expressed  in  less 
florid  periods.  This  is  natural.  Poets 
have  a  licence  of  language  and  of  thought, 
not  permitted  to  those  who  are  incapable  of 
vivid  imagery,  and  who  write  or  tfdk  ordi- 
nary prose.  These,  however,  are  equally 
emphatic  in  their  declarations.  In  cata- 
loguing such  men  two  classes  may  be 
duspensed  vrith.  The  first  consists  of  those 
who  are  regarded  as  founders  of  religions. 
With  the  remarkable  exception  of  the 
Budha,  who  pretended  to  nothing  super- 
natural, founders  of  religion,  from  Ma- 
homet (who  was,  perhaps,  sincere)  to 
Joseph  Smith  (who  was  certamly  an 
impostor),  have  all  pretended  to  a  divine 
or  supernatural  revelation  and  influence. 
A  declaration  of  the  immortality  of  their 
spoken  and  written  words  was  part  of  their 
programmesor  policies,and  as  it  isdifficult  to 
say  whether  they  themselves  believed  whtA 
they  said  and  wrote,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
introduce  them  here.  Secondly,  the 
authors  of  autobiographies  may  be  put 
aside,  or  rather  merely  referred  to  en  masse. 
When  a  pers<m  writes  his  own  life,  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Johnson,  artistically 
comports  himself  to  his  acknowledged  bio- 
rapner,  it  is  evident  that  he  believes  he  has 
;ved  a  life  which  ouieht  to  be  recorded,  and 
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that,  haviDg  done  somethiog  for  posterity, 
it  is  only  right  that  posterity  ihoold  do 
somethiDg  for  him.  This  very  action  on 
the  part  of  such  persons  shows  that  they 
had  a  consciousness  of  their  own  import- 
ance in  and  to  the  world. 

Coming  to  others,  a  few  only  shall  be  in- 
stanced, and  these  merely  mentioned.  It  is 
evident  that  both  Clive  and  Wallensteui 
believed  they  were  reserved  for  something 
great,  simply  becaose  of  the  f aQare  of  their 
attempts  to  commit  suicide,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  that  either  had  then 
shown  much  promise  of  making  a  mark 
in  the  world.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  plainly 
declared  that^  by  his  abolition  of  the  Com 
Law,  he  had  earned  the  gratitude  of 
every  cottager  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Bpght 
prophesied  that  those  who  opposed  that 
reform  would  be  forgotten,  while  those  who 
conducted  the  agitation  which  accomplished 
it  would  live  in  the  hearts  of  their  country- 
men; and  it  would  have  been,  and  would 
be,  mock-modesty  not  to  include  himself 
amongst  the  foremost  of  those  to  whom  he 
prophesied  fame.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  knew 
the  value  of  his  discoveries,  and  his  mo- 
desty in  describing  them  as  pebbles 
gathered  from  the  beach  of  an  unexplored 
ocean  does  not  detract  from,  but  emphasises, 
the  knowledge.  Fielding  likened  himself 
to  "  those  heroes  who,  of  old  times,  became 
voluntary  sacrifices  to  the  good  of  the 
public ; "  and  many  others  might  be  added 
to  those  names  which  have  been  selected 
merely  for  the  variety  of  their  respective 
vocations. 

Becurring  to  Buskin's  dictum  already 
quoted,  it  may  be  urged  that  what  he 
meant  was  that  great  men  are  unconscious 
of  the  quantity  of  their  greatness — that, 
for  instance,  Mahomet  could  not  foresee 
that  the  empire  he  founded  would  extend 
from  Persia  to  Spain;  or  that  Ovid  and 
Horace  could  not  imagine  themselves  de- 
lighting millions  of  readers  in  England, 
America,  and  Australia.  This,  however, 
would  be  a  very  strained  construction. 
Carlyle  utters  the  sentiment  intended  to 
be  conveyed  much  more  clearly,  when  he 
says  :  "  Your  true  hero  is  ever  unconscious 
that  he  is  a  hero :  this  is  a  condition  of  all 
greatness."  It  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  much  corroboration  of  such  a  maxim, 
and  all  that  has  been  maintained  here  is 
that  it  is  not  universally  applicable.  Against 
Ovid's  bold  presage  may  be  quoted  Virgil's 
death-bed  request,  that  the  MS.  of  his 
iBoeid  should  be  burnt,  because  of  its  im- 
Derfections.  which  he  had  not  had  time  to 


remedy.  Coleridge  neither  expected  mn 
wished  for  fame,  poetry  itself  having  bsen 
to  him  its  own  *'  exceeding  great  rewari" 
Shelley  wrote  to  Leigh  Hunt :  "  I  am,  snd 
I  desire  to  be  nothins ; "  which  was  doubt- 
less true,  or  he  would  not  have  buried  the 
sparkling  gems  of  his  genius  insuchaman 
of  twaddle,  as  he  and  everyone  else  admitg 
much  that  he  wrote  to  be.  The  late 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  too,  was  content 
that  his  works  and  hot  his  name  should 
live.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  recorded,"  he 
said ;  and  yet,  il  ever  man  deserved  record- 
ing, it  was  surely  he. 

It  remains  to  add,  that  nothing  is  here 
urged  as  detracting  from  great  men  because 
of  the  knowledge  of  their  greatnesa  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  msn, 
strong  in,  and  true  to,  his  convictbns,  can 
do  otherwise  than  recognise  his  greatnen, 
especially  when  the  fruit  of  his  labours  ii 
before  hU  eyes.  It  certainly  requires  greater 
prescience  to  foresee  that  ages  yet  to  come 
will  reidise  the  truths  and  tiie  wisdom 
presently  despised,  but  the  difference  ii 
merely  one  of  degree;  and  while  many 
men  may  be  great  and  know  it  not,  folly  ai 
many,  if  not  more,  see  themselves  as  othen 
see  them,  and  feel  that  they  have  earned  a 
fame  that  will  never  perish. 


HOW   I    STRUCK   OH. 

A    STORY    IN    TWO    PARTS. 


PART    I. 


"And  so  you've  got  jast  twelve  months 
in  which  to  raise  ten  thousand  pounds  t " 

"Yes." 

"  And,  of  course,  if  you  can't  raise  it, 
Wylie  forecloses  and  secures  the  estate  f' 

"That is  so." 

"Do  you  think  there's  the  remotest 
possibility  that  you  will  get  the  money  t " 

"Well  yes,  I  do." 

"  I  am  afraid  you're  deceiving  yourself. 
You  mighty  of  course,  borrow  such  a  sum  on 
the  estate  itself,  provided  it  were  unen- 
cumbered, but,  when  it  is  ahready  mortgaged 
up  to  that  amount,  no  one  in  his  senses 
would  advance  you  a  penny  on  it ;  for  you 
know  that,  since  it  was  mortgaged,  the  pro- 
perty has  fallen  to  something  like  half  of 
its  original  value  owing  to  your  uncles 
careless  management"  , 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  no  intention  w 
borrowing  the  money.    I  mean  to  make  it. 

At  these  brave  words  Polly  looked  at 
me  proudly  and  gave  me  a  little  caressing 
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pit  OD  the  arm,  while  old  Ganaon,  Polly's 
htinar,  grinned  sardonically. 

"Do  you  know  any  trade  or  business? " 

"No." 

"flave  yon  skidied  any  profession  %  ** 

"Na" 

"Have  yoa  tested  your  valae  in  the 
kboor  market  t" 

"  No,  not  yet    Bat  I  mean  to." 

Mr.  Ghmson  lit  a  dgar  and  smoked 
ddiberately. 

''A fortnight  ago,"  he  said  grimly,  ''I 
winked  a  junior  clerk.  I  advertised.  The 
ulaiy,  remember,  was  fifty  ponnds  a  year» 
I  hii  nearly  two  hnndred  appUeations. 
If  joa  had  been  one  of  those  applicants, 
my  boy,  I  shooldn't  have  accepted  yon. 
Educated  as  yon  have  been  at  Eton  and 
Oxfotd,  it  wouldn't  be  worth  my  while  to 
pay  y<m  ten  ahillings  a  week." 

I  was  naturally  rather  nettled ;  Polly 
was  indignant  Jint  old  Gonson  smoked 
<m  with  perfect  placidity. 

"I  have  no  intention  of  becoming  a 
jonunr  derk,"  I  answered.  "If  I  go  in  for 
boriness  at  all,  it  shall  be  as  a  prindpal." 

''I  know  three  yoong  men  who  started 
bunness  on  tHeir  own  account  several 
months  ago,"  replied  Mr.  Gtinson.  "  They 
bad  each  a  nice  little  snm  to  begin 
wilh,  more,  I  think,  than  yoa  can  possibly 
command,  and,  moreover,  they  had  all 
been  thoroughly  well  trained,  and  were 
good  bosiness  men.  Within  a  year  one 
^uled ;  another  drew  oat  and  went  to  New 
Zealand ;  and  Ae  remaining  one  makes,  I 
ahoiild  think,  aboat  a  honored  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  and  considers  himself  lac^ 
to  do  so." 

"I  soppose  they  went  on  in  a  jog-trot 
fort  of  way,"  I  said  impatiently.  "That 
isn't  my  line  at  all  I  shouldn't  stick  in 
tbs  mud  like  that    I  should  speculate." 

"  Indeed,"  said  old  Gonson  sarcastically. 
"Fve  had  a  lai^  acquaintance  with  specu- 
htors.  I  knew  a  man  who,  a  fortnight 
ago,  was  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds.  He 
wa't  worth  a  penny  now." 

"I  suppose  he  was  reckless.  Went  in 
for  anytUng  that  turned  op." 

"Nothing  whatever  of  the  sort  He's 
one  of  the  longest  headed  men  on  'Change. 
Plodding,  cautious,  and  as  sharp  as  a  razor." 

I  was  sQent  for  the  moment^  and  felt 
■mail  and  uncomfortable.  Polly  took  up 
^  cudgels  on  my  behalf. 

"I  think  it's  very  unkind  of  you«  papa, 
to  discourage  Jack  in  that  way.  Just  be- 
^Mie  those  stu|nd  men  couldn't  make  money 
qi&eUy,  it  doesn't  follow  that  Jack  can't" 


*<  Fiddlesticks,  child !  I'm  only  telling 
him  the  facts  of  the  case.  What's  the 
good  of  his  building  castles  in  the  air  that 
haven't  the  slightest  foundation  in  reality. 
It's  better  to  tell  him  die  plain  truth  at 
once,  instead  of  lettbg  him  deceive  him- 
self. It's  <mly  in  fairy  tales  and  novels, 
that  men  in  Jack's  position  make  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  a  single  year.  In 
actual  life  it's  an  impossibility." 

«  Not  for  Jack,"  said  Polly. 

'^For  Jack  or  anyone  else,  and  he'd 
better  realise  it  at  once.  Still,  I  don't 
want  to  be  hard  on  hint  I'll  give  him  a 
chance.  If  he  can  raise  the  money  in 
twelve  months,  and  pay  off  the  mortgage,  I 
shall  oppose  your  engagement  no  longer." 

"  Tbiuik  yon,  Mr.  Gunson ;  thank  you — 
thank  you,"  I  cried,  wringing  his  hand 
affectionately. 

Mr.  Gunson  repossessed  himself  of  the 
shaken  member. 

"  Gently,  gently,  my  boy,"  he  said  rue- 
fiilly.  "  My  bones  are  not  so  young  as  they 
used  to  be.  And  then  you  mustn't  forget 
the  other  side  of  the  bargain.  If  you  don't 
pay  off  the  mortgage,  I  will  never  consent 
to  your  engagement  with  Polly.  You 
understand  me  clearly.  There  must  be  no 
doubt  about  that" 

Polly  lefl  the  couch  on  which  we  had 
been  sitting  side  by  side,  and  knelt  by  her 
father's  chair. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  caressing  his  hand  and 
looking  wistfully  into  his  face,  ''  you're  not 
really  in  earnest,  are  you  f  You're  only 
joking  t" 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  girl  I'm  as  solemn 
as  a  tombstone." 

*'And  do  you  really  think  Acre  isn't 
the  least  chance  of  Jack  paying  off  the 
mortgager' 

*<  Well,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
I  don't  suppose  there  is.  It  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  if  he  did." 

Polly  laid  her  soft  cheek  against  his  arm 
and  said  in  a  low  voice : 

"  And  if  I  told  you  that  I  could  never  love 
anyone  but  Jack,be  cause  we've  loved  each 
other  so  long — ever  since  we  were  tiny 
chfldren — and  that  Fd  rather  be  his  wife, 
however  poor  he  was,  than  marry  the 
richest  man  in  the  world,  wouldn't  it  make 
any  difference,  papa  t " 

"Tut-tut  I  "said  old  Gunson.  "Where's 
the  sense  in  talking  like  that,  you  silly 
child  t  Fm  not  a  Bluebeard  or  a  Pasha. 
I'm  not  going  to  chop  your  head  off,  or 
Jack's  ei&er.  The  whole  affair's  jperfectly 
straightforward.  You're  an  expensive  little 
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I  haven't  the  least  idea  how  yoa  will ,  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  task  yoa  have 
undertaken,  bat  believe  me  there  isn't  the 
slightest  chance  of  jou  performing  it  by 
the  aid  of  this— you'll  excuse  the  expres- 
sion— rather  elementary  production." 

Greenhorn  as  I  wa?,  I  saw  that  his 
advice  was  sound,  and  told  him,  though  I 
daresay  somewhat  ruefullyi  that  I  should 
follow  it. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Drysdale,"  he  said^  as  I 
took  my  leave,  "I  wish  you  all  possible 
success.  And,  by-the-way,  if  you  discover 
any  means  of  making  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  twelve  months,  I  shall  be  delighted  if 
you'll  let  me  into  the  secret." 

I  had  a  few  hundreds  of  ready  money  to 
dispose  of,  so  I  tried  a  little  n>eculation  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  I  had  a  friend — 
Smith  by  name,  something  or  other  in 
the  City,  I  don't  know  exactly  what — ^who 
dabbled  in  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  imme- 
diately went  to  consult  him.  His  eyes 
lighted  up  with  pleasure,  and  he  patted 
me  enthusiastically  on  the  back. 

"  We'll  do  it,  my  boy ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"we'll do  it.  I've  got  about  the  best  thing 
on  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  We'll  go  in  for 
Egvptians.  The  public's  an  ass,  you  laiow ; 
ai^  the  public  thinks  that  Arabi  Pasha*s 
going  to  make  a  rumpus  in  Egnrpt;  conse- 
quently Egyptians  are  coming  down  with  a 
run.  But  it's  all  gammon,  my  boy.  I  know 
better.  In  another  week  Egyptians  will  be 
higher  than  ever,  and  you'll  literally  coin 
money,  just  coin  it  We'll  go  in  for  Egyp- 
tians, my  dear  fellow.  Just  buy  'em 
wholesale." 

We  did,  and  before  a  week  had  passed  I 
was  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  for  anything 
they  would  bring.  There  has  been  a  slight 
estningement  between  Smith  and  me  since 
then,  for  I  felt  that  he  had  acted  impru- 
dently. 

Then  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  stage. 
I  was  not  so  hopelessly  ignorant  as  to  be 
very  san^ine  about  the  result;  but  my 
imagination  was  fired  by  the  career  of 
various  theatrical  stars,  and  I  knew  little  of 
the  straggles  and  training  which  had  pre- 
ceded and  ensured  success.  I  was  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  the  manager  of  one  of  the  Lon- 
don theatres,  and  vento^  to  call  upon  him. 

"  You  wish  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession V  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  Have  you  had  any  experience  1" 

"  Not  exactly  on  the  stage ;  but  I've  fre- 
quently taken  part  in  private  theatricals." 


"  Hum  I  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  onleea 
you've  a  special  gift  and  unlimited  en- 
thusiasm, I  strongly  advise  you  to  chooie 
some  other  career.  You'll  find  it  sbw, 
laborious,  uphill  work.  You'll  probably 
have  to  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
and  it  mav  be  years  bdbre  you  get  a 
chance  of  playing  a  leading  character. 

I  opened  my  heart  to  him  and  enhdned 
the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed.  He 
was  a  kindly  enough  man,  aM  tried  hud 
to  keep  a  straight  face,  but  I  could  see  he 
found  it  well-nifih  imposuble  to  take  me 
seriously ;  and  I  left  him,  after  baleen- 
hour's  conversation,  with  a  vivid  inqpree- 
sion  that  the  stage  did  not  present  thai 
avenue  to  wealth  which  I  had  previously 
imagined. 

^d  now  I  naturally  began  to  feel  some- 
what discouraged.  Here  I  was  at  the  end 
of  my  resources,  and  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  as  far  off  as  ever ;  indeed,  further 
off,  for  those  detestable  "Egyptians"  had 
already  swallowed  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  my  capital  I  had  serioos 
thoughts  of  tribg,  my  luck  on  the  race- 
course, or  at  the  gambling-table,  and  was 
onlv  held  back  by  the  fear  of  losing  the 
little  money  I  stiU  possessod.  At  length, 
however,  a  ray  of  l^^t  flashed  through  the 
gloom.  One  morning,  as  I  glanced  at  the 
newspaper,  the  following  paragraph  cao^t 
my  eye : 

"Striking  Oil. 

"  It  is  reported  that  a  new  oil  distiict, 
known  as  Stonewall  Btdge,  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oil  City,  Pennsylvania.  Great  importance 
is  attached  to  the  discovery,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  fortunate  owners  of  the  new 
wells  are  likely  to  reaUse  immense  fortonea" 

Eureka !  I  had  found  it !  My  mind  wa? 
made  up  in  a  moment  I  would  go  to 
Pennsylvania  and  strike  oil  Gathering 
together  almost  every  shilling  I  possessed 
in  the  world,  I  booked  my  passage,  and  in 
less  than  a  week  was  afloat  on  the  Atlantic. 

I  wrote  to  Polly  and  Mi.  Gunson  telling 
them  of  my  project.  Polly  sent  me  a 
loving,  hopeful  letter.  Old  Gunson  added 
a  postscript 

"I  have  all  along  considered  your  plans 
rash  and  ill  advised,  but  this  latest  scheme 
could  only  have  originated  in  the  brain  of 
a  lunatic." 

PoU^  had  crossed  out  the  word  *'  lunatic'' 
and  written  ''  genius  "  above  it  It  chee(red 
me  to  think  that  she  at  least  had  still  faith 
in  me  in  spite  of  my  previous  failurea 
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BOOK   II. 

CHAPTER  VL      SUNSET  ON  THE  PINCIO. 

It  was  midnoon  now. 

The  8im  shone  hot  and  bright  over  the 
crimson  dover  fields,  and  a  hundred  pretty 
pictares  showed  themselves  to  Gretchen's 
^watdifal  eyes  as  they  gazed  out  untiringly 
over  the  fair  green  country.  A  knot  of 
peagantsatwork;  a  group  of  dxildren, brown- 
faced  and  dark-eyed ;  the  white  walls  and 
boQies  of  scattered  villages  that  looked  like 
toys  Bet  down  amidst  the  grandeur  of  the 
widespread  hills ;  a  flock  of  goats  feeding, 
tended  by  some  youthful  peasant;  the 
dasky  ruin  of  some  ancient  castle,  with  the 
mo68  and  lichen  of  ages  fringing  and  cover- 
u^  its  brown  walls  and  broken  turrets; 
^e  gleam  of  sun-burnished  water;  the 
chance  glimpse  of  some  dark  verdant  nook, 
8Qeh  as  Faon  or  Dryad  might  once  have 
bred  to  haunt ;  and  here  and  there,  crossing 
and  reKnrossing  each  other  in  endless  suc- 
oenion,  the  pale  green  ropes  of  the  vines, 
stretched  from  bough  to  bough  of  the  short 
ft&d  tofted  trees ;  and  around  and  about  all 
^hese  pictures,  the  framework  of  the  purple 
I  numntains,  that,  like  protectmg  arms,  held 
the  whole  wide  country  in  their  soft 
embrace. 

The  little  party  were  vei7  silent  Ken- 
yon  had  fallen  asleep ;  Adrian  Lyle,  seated 
opposite  to  Gretchen,  was  absorbed,  like 
benelf,  in  watching  the  changing  scenes. 
™y  were  new  to  him  as  to  her,  though 
he  Bsw  them  with  maturer  vision  and  less 
lervoar  and  excitement  of  feeling. 
„  He  was  thinking  how  the  one  dream  of 
^  life  had  been  to  visit  the  Eternal  City, 


and  yet,  now  that  he  was  about  to  realise 
that  dream,  not  one  emotion,  such  as  he 
had  anticipated,  thrilled  his  heart ;  rather, 
a  weight  and  a  dread  lay  upon  it^  and  he 
found  himself  dimly  wondering  whether 
a  day  might  not  come  when  he  should 
regret  this  realisation  more  deeply  than 
ever  he  had  longed  for  it 

<<  Was  the  sea  really  here — once  V  asked 
Gretchen,  as  they  sped  across  the  vast 
Campagna.  '*It  seems  scarcely  possible 
to  believe  it" 

Adrian  Lyle  raised  himself  with  a  start 

"  The  sea — ^yes  ;  undoubtedly.  They 
say  that  its  present  state  is  due  to  powerful 
volcanic  agency.  You  can  see  that  red 
tufa  everywhere,  besides  innumerable 
ancient  craters.  The  whole  of  this  vast 
space  was  once  full  of  populous  towns. 
Now  it  is  given  over  to  herdsmen  and 
shepherds,  and  even  by  them  is  shunned 
and  dreaded  half  the  year  on  account  of 
malaria." 

<'  That  is  the  fever  one  hears  so  much  of," 
said  Gretchen.  "They  told  us  at  Venice 
that  it  was  too  late  for  Eome.  We  should 
be  sure  to  get  the  fever.'' 

Adrian  Lyle  laughed. 

"  That  is  a  regular  hotel  trick,"  he  said. 
''  They  never  like  to  'speed  a  parting  guest' 
There  is  always  something  to  warn  you  of, 
or  frighten  you  about" 

'*  What  hotel  are  yon  going  to  9 "  en- 
quired Gretchen  presently,  "orwillyou  come 
to  ours  ? " 

'<  Yours  1 "  he  said,  and  his  grey  eyes 
met  her  frank  gaze  with  a  sudden  vivid 
flash.     "  Where  do  you  go  then  ! " 

''  Hotel  Europa,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,'' 
she  answered.  "Neale  says  they  wUl  be 
sure  to  speak  English  or  German  there. 
He  doesn't  know  any  Italian.  You  may 
just  as  well  come  too,"  she  went  on  per- 
suasively.     '*If  we  do    our    sight-seeing 
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together,  yoa  will  be  close  at  hand  when 
wanted," 

"Bat  perhi^,"  he  said  quietly,  "you 
would  rather  do  your  sight-seeing  with  your 
husband.  Three  are  no  company,  the 
proverb  says," 

"  But  you  make  such  a  good  third/'  she 
said  innocently,  "and  you  tell  me  everr- 
thing  so  clearly  and  distinctly.  Now  Neale 
has  always  to  read  it  off  the  guide-book.'' 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  young  clergyman  a  little 
bitterly,  "every  man  has  his  use.  I  am 
glad  to  find  mine.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  indeed  I  bad  any." 

"  You  f "  exclaimed  Gretohen,  and  looked 
at  him  with  such  a  world  of  admiration 
and  amazement,  as  almost  startled  him. 
"  Now,  Mr.  Lyle,  why  do  you  speiJc  like 
that?  It  cannot  be  that  you  mean  it. 
Have  you  not  told  me  of  the  great  and 
glorious  mission  of  your  Ghurchand  Order — 
that  this  world  is  only  the  threshold  of  your 
office.  Ah  I "  she  went  on  hurriedly,  "  if  I 
had  learnt  religion  as  you  teach  it — ^if  I 
had  known  its  beauty  as  you  know  it,  I 

might — I  micht " 

"  You  might — what  1 "  he  asked  eagerly, 
as  he  saw  her  lips  pale,  even  while  they 
checked  the  eager  speech  which  seemed  to 
threaten  some  dangerous  revelatioa 

"  Why  should  I  not  tell  you  1 "  she  went 
on  hurriedly.  "  You  know  I  am  of  another 
faith  to  yours,  but  your  Grod  is  also  mine. 
It  had  been  agreed  that  I  should  devote 
my  life  only  to  that  service.  I  was  to  know 
nothing  of  the  world.  Indeed,  I  did  know 
nothing.  Ever  before  my  eyes  was  held 
that  mystic  and  exalted  divinity,  to  whom 
my  sold  had  been  led — my  youth,  and  all 
its  coming  years,  consecrated.  Freedom — 
joy — love ;  these  were  things  I  only  knew 
by  some  instinct  of  83naipathy — iiiey  never 
came  into  my  life  in  this  time  of  which  we 
speak." 

"And  thent"  asked  Adrian  Lyle, 
almost  harshly. 

"  Then,"  she  said,  and  a  beautiful  light 
and  glow  came  over  her  face,  and  her  eyes 
turned  to  the  sleeper  by  her  side,  "then  I 
met — him.  After  that  it  was  one  long 
rebellion  against  this  decree.  I  could  not 
give  myself  to  Heaven  as  I  had  been  told  I 
must  give  myself.  I  could  not  shut  my 
soul  into  the  cold  silence  of  a  living  grave. 
I  longed  for  freedom,  for  happiness,  for 
what  was  due  to  my  youth.  I  prayed,  I 
entreated,  I  wept.  I  asked  Heaven  for 
release,  but  Heaven  did  not  heed;  and 
then — ^then,  in  utter  desperation,  I  broke 
my  bonds,  and  cast  aside  my  fetters,  for 


love  gav6  me  strength,  and  led  me  to  him. 
Oh,  Mr.  Lyle,"  she  went  on  passionately, 
"  often  I  Kave  wondered  if  I  did  wrong; 
if  beine  bound  to  Heaven's  service,  I 
should  have  sacrificed  all  earthly  joys  and 
affection  at  its  shrine — but  Nature  was  too 
strong  for  me.  I  had  been  passive,  I  had 
been  content;  but  then  I  had  not  known 
what  it  was  to  love.  For  love's  sake  I 
broke  the  chain  that  was  to  bind  me  to 
Heaven.  Will  Heaven  ever  forgive  me, 
do  you  think  t " 

Looking  at  die  clasped  hands,  the  pas- 
sionate eyes,  the  sweet,  trembling  lips, 
it  seemed  to  Adrian  Lyle  as  if  Heaven 
could  scarcely  be  harsh  to  so  lovely  a 
sinner;  but  he  did  not  say  so. 

His  face  had  grown  grave,  almoet 
stem : 

"Had  you  entered  the  convent  1"  he 
asked  abruptly. 

"  No ;  but  wey  were  to  send  me  there  the 
next  day.  And  then  I  knew  I  could  never, 
never  escape,  and  the  Sister  who  was  to 
have  charge  of  me  was  a  stem  and  croel 
woman,  and  I  feared  her.  And  Neale 
prayed  me  to  come  to  him,  and  LisBchen 
said  she  would  help  me — but  that^  aont 
and  grandfather  must  never  know ;  and  I 
protmsed  her— and  at  dead  of  night  I  stole 

away,  and " 

"Hush!"  cried  Adrian  Lyle  roughly, 
almost  radely,  "don't  tell  me  any  more. 
I — I  can  guess  the  rest,"  he  went  on 
abraptly:  "it  doesn't  need  words.  Yon 
must  have  been  in  deq>erate  case,  poor 
child  I  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  bWe 
you,  but  Heaven  grant  you  may  nerer 
regret  the  exchange  you  have  made  1 " 

"  Have  I  been  very  wrong  !  "  she  asked 
humbly.  "  Do  you  think  I  shall  ever  be 
forriven  1 " 

Again  that  old  crael  doubt  gnawed  at 
die  heart-strings  of  Adrian  Lyle;  again 
something  seemed  to  urge  him  to  ask  the 
one  question  that  should  confute  that 
doubt,  or — aye!,  that  was  the  rub— sub- 
stantiate it.  The  dread,  the  fear,  the 
daily  growing  certainty — these  might  be 
set  at  rest ;  but  at  what  a  cost  I  He 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  pleading  face  to 
the  arid  plain  before  him. 

"  Right — ^wrong — what  are  they  at  beat 
but  qidbbles  of  men's  minds,"  be  muttered 
impatientiy.  "  The  law  of  Nature  tells  as 
thvt  what  is  right  is  to  our  advantage,  and 
that  what  is  wrong  entails  adequate  ptmish- 
ment  I  can't  say  I  think  you  were  wrone 
— but  then  in  appeiding  to  me,  you  appeal 
to  the  doctrines  of  a  faith  widely  differ- 
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BDi  fnoi  your  owxl  We  have  no  monas- 
teiieB  and  eonvents  for  the  deyoteea  of  our 
nSgion — save  wme  self-founded  institn- 
OoDM  or  retreats  for  the  nltra-zealons,  or  the 
yoetie  litaalist  To  ine,it  has  always  seemed 
that  it  is  an  insult  to  the  Creator,  to  shut 
away  the  life  he  has  given,  in  the  solitude 
of  a  cell,  in  the  unutterable  dreariness  and 
kmefiness  of  so-called  religious  penance. 
No— I  say  again,  if  your  heart  and 
sod  rebelled  against  the  tyranny  of  your 
Ohoreh,  it  was  better  to  shun  religious 
BBirtyrdom.  Of  course/'  and  his  bright 
ejei  looked  smilingly  at  her,  '*of  course  it 
stands  to  reason  tluit  I  have  little  sympathy 
with  these  doctrines  of  ascetics.  If  any- 
one gives  you  a  handsome  or  valuable  gilt 
asd  you  deUberately  destroy  that  gift  before 
ih  eyes,  do  you  suppose  he  would  be 
pleased  or  gratified  by  such  a  reception  % 
WeD— lif)8  is  a  precious  possession — ^it  is 
meant  to  be  used,  not  abused;  to  shed 
j^,  comfort,  and  beauty  around  its  indi- 
vidual sphere,  not  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice 
<m  some  shrine  of  fiJse  humility  or  per- 
verted belief.*' 

"  Oh,"  she  cried  eagerly,  "howbeautifully 
you  express  it,  how  happy  you  make  me ! " 

The  look  and  words  touched  Adrian 
Ljfle  deeply.  Theb  eager  and  passionate 
vitality  fell  across  the  too  vivid  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  feelings,  as  sunshine  and 
shadow  fall  over  a  landscape.  But  they 
cast  his  thoughts  into  a  momentary  whirl 
of  passionate  confusion,  that  set  his  nature 
into  one  fierce  conflict  of  pain,  and  sorrow, 
and  desire ;  yet  having  so  set  them,  they 
were  locked  back  by  his  iron  will  into  those 
strong  and  secret  chambers  of  his  heart, 
from  whence  issued  all  the  enemies  with 
whidi  he  wrestled  in  his  hours  of  solitude, 
in  his  nights  of  prayer. 

Saddenly  he  withdrew  his  gaze;  hia 
faco  grew  chill,  as  if  a  mask  of  stone  had 
covered  the  mobile  features. 

"Do  not  thank  me,"  he  said  coldly. 
**!  am  but  a  man,  and  perhaps  a  man  less 
dearof  judgement  or  intelligence  than  those 
of  your  priesthood  from  whom  you  learnt 
the  duties  of  Christianity.  They  told  you 
one  thmg;  I  tell  you  another.  Creeds, 
doctrines,  dogmas,  faiths — ^the  world  is  fall 
of  them.  And  what  have  they  done  for  it, 
save  plunge  it  into  rivers  of  blood  1  Do 
yoQ  know" — and  a  little  bitter  laugh 
•scaped  his  lips — "I  once  heard  a  poor, 
mieduoated  man  say,  'Men  have  a  many 
<^<^eds  to  teach,  but  there  is  only  one 
Heaven.'    There  is  philosophy  for  you." 

"Are  you  two  at  your  creeds  and  doc- 


trines again  V  murmured  Kenyon,  yawning 
and  stretching  himself  lazily.  *'  Do  shut 
up,  there's  g^>d  peopla  ^  Surely  we're  at 
the  end  of  that  confounded  Campagna  by 
this  time  I  Why,  we're  due  at  Kome  at 
four." 

''  It  is  a  quarter  to  four,"  said  Adrian 
Lyle,  looking  at  his  watch.  ''You've 
slept  for  nearly  two  hours,  Kenyon." 

"  It  will  rest  my  eyes  for  the  Pincio," 
said  the  young  fellow,  unfastening  his 
bandage,  and  turning  those  weak  but  very 
loving  orbs  to  Gretchen.  "Why,  child, 
how  grave  you  look !  Has  Mr.  Lyle  been 
reading  you  a  sermon  t  If  you  will  per- 
suade her  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
priests,  Lyle,  I  shall  be  thankful,  especially 
now.  Heaven  knows  what  domestic  secrets 
they  won't  worm  out  of  her,  or  what  in- 
subordination they  won't  counsel  I" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Gretchen  eagerly,  as  she 
looked  widi  all  her  heart's  adoration  at  the 
young,  handsome,  laughing  face.  "  Indeed, 
Neale,  it  shall  be  to  me  as  you  wish.  I 
will  forswear  even  my  faith  for  you." 

"  Mr.  Lyle,  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
convert,"  said  Neale  Kenyon,  looking  a 
little  embarrassed  at  the  serious  turn  of 
the  conversation.  "  Certainly  though,  she 
has  nothing  to  thank  her  priests  for,  she 
would  have  been  shut  up  hard  and  fast  in 
a  convent  by  this  time  had  she  listened  to 
them ;  and  now *' 

"Now,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  coldly  and 
gravely,  "she  will  only  listen  to  you. 
Take  care  what  you  teach  her,  Kenyon. 
The  soil  is  fruitfal  and  innocent  enough, 
but  the  seed  to  be  planted  there — that  is  a 
different  matter." 

"  Ah,  here  comes  Bari !"  exclaimed 
Kenyon,  joyfully.  "That  means  Eome  at 
last  A  truce  to  sermons,  my  dear  fellow. 
Well  go  up  to  the  Pincio  as  soon  as  we've 
washed  off  the  dust  of  travel,  and  watch 
the  sun  setting  over  St.  Peter's.  That's 
better  than  any  sermon.  Let's  hop^  we 
shall  have  the  place  to  ourselves  too. 
Most  of  the  swells  leave  after  Easter. 
Bari,  you  telegraphed  for  rooms,  I 
suppose  1" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,"  answered  the  discreet 
valet 

"Mr.  Lyle  is  coming  to  the  Enropa 
also,"  said  Gretchen,  eagerly. 

"That's  all  right,"  answered  Kenyon. 
"It  will  save  hunting  him  up  whenever  we 
want  his  company." 

Bari  had  given  a  quick  glance  at  the 
young  clergyman. 

"  But  they  are  fools,  these  English  hus- 
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and  screaming,  with  the  fire-panic  upon  it. 
Reason  is  powerless  to  teach  its  units  that 
if  they  would  but  master  that  terror  and  go 
quietly,  each  one  would  be  saved,  and  tlutt 
this  frantic  effort  to  escape  means  death. 

And  the  philosopher  is  no  better.  He 
may  despise  life,  but  the  spirit  of  Pan — 
the  ffreat  god  Nature,  which  has  bred  in 
mankind  that  kind  of  care  which  tends 
"to  the  preservation  of  its  own  life  and 
being  ** — is  upon  him,  and  he  runs ;  and 
runs  so  wildly,  that  in  his  pantine  sobs, 
there  seems  a  faint  echo  of  the  old  god's 
mocking  laughter,  as  it  derides  the  philo- 
sopher for  being  only  a  man  after  all,  who, 
soar  as  he  will,  cannot  fling  off  the  earth- 
life  which  makes  him  and  his  soul  a  two- 
fold mystery. 

Each  age,  nay,  each  century  of  the  world, 
has  had  its  scares.  They  have  been  tragic, 
and  pitiful,  and  even  comic;  and  each 
country  has  had  its  own  particular  ones. 
The  Spanish  Armada,  the  invention  of 
machinery,  Papacy,  the  French,  loomed 
like  bogey  shadows  over  the  past  of 
England.  To-day,  Protection,  Russia, 
Banks,  Commerce,  Goal,  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Show,  and  the  Socialists,  can  still  spread 
a  panic  in  its  reasonable,  educated,  firee- 
thmking  spirit. 

Sometimes,  to-day,  it  is  a  gold  panic 
which  stirs  the  world,  and  brings  about,  by 
its  mad  haste,  the  very  catastrophe  it  dreads. 
Sometimes,  in  the  past,  it  would  be  a 
scare  of  conscience,  in  which  such  cruelties 
and  injustices  were  done,  that  the  con- 
science would  be  weighted  with  the  crimes 
its  zeal  had  prompted. 

Sometimes  it  was  a  scare  of  pestilence, 
which  spread  the  disease  far  and  wide,  and 
killed  thousands  where,  but  for  that  un- 
governable fear,  there  would  have  been 
hundreds.  The  Black  Death  which  in  the 
fourteenth  century  desolated  the  world, 
was  one  of  the  most  terrible  examples  of 
this  latter  form  of  panic.  The  Flagellants, 
the  fanatical  product  of  that  physical  and 
spiritual  fear,  spread  the  contc^on  far  and 
wide  as  they  wandered  through  Europe 
with  their  black  garments  and  red  cross  on 
the  forehead.  All  ties — ^moral,  social, 
family — were  rent  asunder.  The  world 
had  gone  mad  with  a  cruel,  unreasoning 
terror,  in  which  men  seemed  like  brute 
beasts,  raving  wildly,  yet  with  a  kind  of 
despairing  horror,  at  a  visitation  they  felt 
to  be  supernatural.  The  poison4>anic 
aeainst  the  Jews  which  accompanied  this 
pUgue-panic,  was  a  type  of  this  utter 
demoralisation  of  social  life,  and  the  Jews 


were   immolated    by   thousands — human 
sacrifices  to  human  dread. 

One  of  the  most  popular  panics  common 
to  all  countries  and  centuries,  has  been  that 
of  the  immediate  end  of  the  world.    In 
most  great  crises  of  the  world's  history 
this  scare  has  sprung  into  Ufe,  and  tlM 
world  has  rushed  throueh  the  streets ;  flung 
off  its  jewels ;  confessed  its  sins ;  or  plunged 
deeper  into   vice,  growing   reckless  and 
impious  in  a  blasphemy  of  terror.     The 
scare  ends,  and  the  devout  pick  up  their 
jewels ;  and  the  reckless  feel  that  they  have 
forged  themselves  a  few  heavier  chains;  and 
the  world,  finding  its  end  still  not  yet, 
goes  on  soberly  once  more,  marrying,  and 
attendmg  its  money  markets,  as  if  they 
were  the  sole  aim  and  end  of  the  creation 
of  the  universa    Tidal  waves  and  earth- 
quizes  which  are  to  brine  swift  destruction 
upon  some  town  or  hiS,  have  been  the 
fruitful  cause  of  many  local  scares.     It  is 
said  that  the  people  of  Jersey  left  their 
houses  and  took  lodgings  at  a  Uttie  higher 
elevation  on  one  occasion,  when  a  tidal 
wave,  long  prophesied,  was  declared  to  be 
at  last  at  the  moment  of  rising.  ^ 

And  as  with    peoples,  so    it  is  with 
individuals.    Where  is  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  not  at  some  period  of  existence 
felt  that  strange,  undefinable  fear  which 
falls    upon    the    soul    when    the    outer 
realities  of  every-day  life  are  swept  from 
it    like    chaff    before    a    mighty    wind, 
and  it  feels   itself  alone  1    The    mighty 
wind  may  be  death;  or  the  sudden  dis- 
covery   that   youth    and    strength    have 
vanished;  or  the  shadow  of  a  great  sin, 
which  )ai»keB  the  flutter  of  a  leaf  as  it  falls 
to  the  ground,  like  an  avenging  footstep; 
or  the  loss  of  friends  and  fortune.     It  is 
then  that  the  calm  teaching  of  Reason  fails ; 
that  cynic  Scepticism   dies   out    of   the 
heart;   tiiat  conventionalities — nay,  that 
friendship — can  comfort  no  more.     Pan 
blows  on  his  pipes,  and  the  note  thrills  the 
heartwithasenseof  mystery  and  pain  ;  and 
men  and  women  grow  frightened  with  this 
strange  panic,  feeling  that  after  all  they 
are  but  children  playing  in  the  loneliness 
and  the  dark. 

THE  FRIENDS  AND  THEIE  FOES. 


In  1656  the  Massachusetts  fitovemment 
passed  a  law  for  "  the  banishm#nt  of  that 
cursed  set  of  heretics  lately  risea  ap  in  the 
world,  commonly  called  Quakettk"  What 
would  have  happened  if  Englanl  liad  buR 
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appealed  to  is  uneertaiii.  Gromwell  had 
yyded  to  the  remonstranceB  of  several  lead- 
mg  Qoakers,  and  had  tried  to  stop  the  perse- 
cation  to  which,  even  under  the  Common- 
wealth, the  sect  had  been  subjected.  But  it 
wsBa&r  cry  to  England;  and  so  these  Pilgrim 
Fathers^  who  had  gone  across  the  Atlaiitic 
taarad  Laud's  meddling  with  what  they 
called  their  consciences,  had  it  all  their 
own  way;  and  they  certainly  did  not  do 
what  Mrs.  Hemans  says  they  did,  viz., 

Keep  unstained  what  there  they  fonnd» 
Freedom  to  worship  God. 

At  home,  during  the  same  time,  the 
Qoakers  were  not  £ree  from  persecution, 
though  Cromwell,  to  whom  several  of  them 
wrote,  '*  declaring  the  message  of  the  Lord 
to  Qjiver,  then  called  Lora  Protector," 
passed  several  edicts  on  their  behalf.  The 
stolid  bigotry  of  Justices,  and  the  ill-feeling 
of  the  mob,  often  worked  directly  against  the 
tolerant  edicte  of  the  Protector.  As  for  the 
people,  they  seem  often  to  have  transferred 
to  the  Quivers  the  hatred  they  had  been 
used  to  show  to  witches. 

The  unpleasant  way  the  Quakers  had  of 
leebg  special  judgements  in  the  misfortunes 
of  those  who  molested  them  had,  doubt- 
lees,  something  to  do  with  this.  TVlien  the 
excellent  Jokai  Banks,  being  much  troubled 
by  an  informer,  who  would  interrupt  his 
preaching,  and  take  down  the  names  of 
those  present  at  the  meeting,  cried  out,  as 
he  was  walking  away :  "  Friends  and 
pe(^  mark  and  take  notice  of  the  end  of 
that  wicked  man ; "  and  when,  not  long 
9tm,  the  said  informer  was  hanged  for 
kiOiiig  his  wife,  the  people  woiUd  not 
mmatiindly  remember  Banks's  prophecy, 
snd  periiape  interpret  it  as  an  imprecation. 

When  the  Irish  judge,  who  had  put 
Barbara  Blaugdon,  of  Bristol,  into  a  filthy 
Dobim  prison,  died  the  same  night  that  she 
was  let  free,  having  previouuy  told  his 
friends  he  was  afraid  of  his  life,  so  solemnly 
bsd  she  assured  him  that  the  day  of  his  death 
was  at  hand,  no  wonder  that  believers  in 
the  Evil  Eye  should  have  thought  that 
Bttbara  had  <<  overlooked''  him,  and  had 
so  caased  the  doom  which  she  foretold. 

As  tox  the  Justices,  what  was  a  country 
Justice  of  the  Peace  to  do  when  a  Quakeress 
was  brought  before  him  for  blasphemously 
denying  the  existence  of  Gk>d,  and  all  the 
explanation  she  would  give  was  :  "  Yea, 
^y,  I  used  unto  them  the  words  of  the 
^td  1^  Jeremiah  :  '  Though  they  say  the 
^  liveth,  surely  they  swear  falsely.' " 
How  could  he  draw  distinctions  between 
what  she  had  quoted  from  the  prophet  and 


what  she  said  out  of  her  own  head  1  She 
had  made  a  disturbance,  and  the  law  then 
was  not  so  tolerant  of  disturbances  as  it  is 
in  these  days  of  Salvation  Armies ;  and  as 
she  refused  (they  always  did  on  principle) 
to  find  sureties  for  good  behaviour,  she 
would  naturally  be  sdnt  to  prison.  The 
hardship  was  in  the  sort  of  prison  and  the 
length  of  imprisonment. 

Anne  Camm,  for  instance,  of  the  Camms 
of  Cammsgill,  a  Westmoreland  lady  (many 
of  them  came  from  the  Lake  Country), 
wifeof  another  Westmoreland  Quaker,  John 
Audland,  was  thrust  at  Banbury  into  an 
underground  hole  tl^ough  which  ran  the 
common  sewer,  and  kept  there  eight 
months,  including  the  bitter  winter  of 
1653,  all  because  of  the  frivolous  charge 
above  stated.  Gold  and  damp  were  less 
dangerous  than  gaol  fever,  for  Anne  sur- 
vived her  incarceration — lived  on,  indeed, 
till  1705 — and,  strangely  enough,  though 
she  was  always  an  active  preacher,  was 
never  once  molested  all  through  the  per- 
secuting times  of  Charles  the  ^ond. 

Elizabeth  Sdrredge's  case,  too,  is  a  case  in 
point.  She  was  a  most  loveable  woman, 
daughter  of  >  Gloucestershire  Puritan,  who 
had  brought  herup  in  the  belief  that  "there's 
a  day  coming  wherein  Truth  will  more 
gloriously  break  forth  than  ever  since  the 
Apostles'  days.  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it ; 
but  you,  child,  may."  And  she  thought 
she  saw  it  when  William  Dewsbury,  the 
Yorkshire  shepherd  boy,  reminded  her,  in 
her  despondency,  that  ''more  blessed  are 
they  that  believe  and  see  not ; "  and  when 
another  Friend  said:  "Dear  cluld,  thou 
wilt  make  an  honourable  woman  for  the 
Lord ;  for  He  will  honour  thee  with  His 
blessed  testimony."  This  was  shortly 
before  the  Eestoration,  which  many 
Friends  hoped  would  bring  them  a  respite. 
Unhappily,  in  some  places,  matters  got 
even  worse,  the  treatment  of  the  Quakers 
depending,  as  before,  on  the  temper  of  the 
mob  and  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the 
local  Justices. 

Field  and  Sewel  in  their  "History,** 
and  Besse,  in  his  "  Sufferings  of  Friends," 
give  ten  thousand  as  the  number  im- 
prisoned during  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
British  Islands  and  in  America,  and  tlurteen 
thousand  in  England  only  from  the 
Sestoration  until  1697.  Of  these  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  are  said  to 
have  died  in  gaol,  or  at  the  hands 
of  the  executioner.  Let  us  hope  this 
is  exaggerated,  though  JMiss  Budge,  the 
latest   authority,    accepts   these   numbers 
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monist^  that  I  would  have  given  a  good 
deal  for  a  sketch  of  her ;  bat  she  was  mach 
too  formidable  a  personage  to  take  liberties 
of  that  sort  with. 

Jost  before  the  train  started,  two  knn- 
dresses,  with  immense  baskets  fall  of  clean 
linen,  came  to  the  carriage  door.  One 
moanted,  bat  when  the  other  attempted 
to  follow,  one  of  the  women  who  had  come 
with  us  from  San  Baphael,  remonstrated. 
She  pat  it  very  gently,  bat  anfortanately 
she  gave  as  a  reason  for  objecting  to 
the  entrance  of  the  second  basket,  that  it 
woald  inconvenience  **les  dames  Anplaises.'^ 
There  was  evidently  something  m  what 
she  said  that  acted  Uke  the  proverbial  red 
rag  apon  the  excitable  nerves  of  the  Com- 
manist :  she  sprang  out  of  the  carriage, 
forced  the  laundress  with  her  basket  to  get 
in,  shut  the  door  with  a  bang  that  almost 
shook  us  irom  our  seats,  and  then  began 
her  attack.'  This,  ostensibly,  was  directed 
against  the  country-wotnan,  but  evidently 
we  were  the  real  offenders;  and  for  a 
few  minutes  she  poured  upon  our  devoted 
heads  a  perfect  volley  of  rage,  scorn,  and 
abuse.  Why  were  we  there  1  Had  we  paid 
more  for  our  tickets  than  she  had  for  hers  ? 
Did  the  clothes  baskets,  forsooth,  take  up 
more  space  than  our  rugs  t  In  what  were 
we  better  than  honest,  hard-working  laun- 
dresses) were  amongst  the  indignant 
enquiries  which  she  hurled,  with  dramatic 
force,  at  our  defender.  It  was  clear  it 
never  occurred  to  her  that  we  could  under- 
stand what  she  was  saying ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to 
follow  her,  for  she  spoke  the  wildest  patois 
it  has  ever  been  my  fate  to  hear.  At 
length,  as  no  one  answered  a  word,  when 
she  had  given  free  vent  to  her  fury  and 
become  more  calm,  X  took  advantage  of  a 
moment's  silence  to  ask  the  country-woman 
the  name  of  a  village  we  were  passing 
through.  The  Communist  started  violently, 
when  she  heard  her,  and  asked  suddenly : 
*'  Comprenez-vous  le  fran9ais  1 " 

"Mais  oui,"  X  replied  quietly. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  you  understand  French  as  I 
am  speakmg  it  now ;  but  the  patois,  my 
jargon,  such  as  I  was  speakmg  a  few 
minutes  ago,  you  don't  understand  that  1 " 

There  was  real  anxiety  in  her  voice  as 
she  asked  this  question. 

"Certainly  I  do." 

"  You  understood  what  I  said  about — 
about— that  basket  ? " 

"I  understood  every  word,"  replied  X., 
with  the  greatest  sang-froid. 

In  my  life  I  had  never  seen  such  pro- 


found amazement  as  settled  on  the  face  of 
the  Communist  A  deep  flush  passed 
rapidly  across  it,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
manifest  absurdity  of  applying  the  word 
to  such  a  very  martial-looking  individual,  I 
should  say  she  looked  positively  shy. 

For  a  few  minutes  she  sat  in  silence, 
and  then,  with  a  real  honest  smile  beamisg 
all  over  her  face,  she  said : 

''II  faut  que  vous  ayez  de  bien  bons 
caract^res,"  meaning  that  our  tempers  most 
indeed  be  good  for  us  to  have  listened 
quietly  to  her  storm  of  abuse,  and  made  no 
sign. 

I  suppose  she  thought  she  owed  us  some 
amends  for  her  unprovoked  attack,  for  now 
she  overwhelmed  us  with  gracious  speeches, 
her  kindness  being  quite  as  demonstratiTe 
as  her  enmity.  She  was  a  market  gardens 
by  calling,  and  had  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
bring  up  her  sons. 

"But  I  did  it,"  she  said  triumphantly. 
"I  brought  them  up,  all  three,  without  Ae 
help  of  a  sou  from  anybody ;  eh !  and  was 
ready  to  start  them  in  business,  too,  and 
then  they  could  have  looked  after  me  a  bit 
when  I  am  old ;  but" — she  added  bitterly, 
the  old  fierce  look  returning  to  her  fiace,"bnt 
the  Government  took  them  all,  one  after 
another ;  just  when  they  might  have  helped 
me  a  bit,  they  drew  unlucky  numbers,  and 
were  obliged  to  go.  It  is  always  the  same  I 
when  they  are  little,  and  have  to  be  looked 
after,  nobody  takes  any  heed  of  them,  bat  as 
soon  as  they  are  worth  anything,  they  are 
sharply  enough  looked  after.  Don't  talk 
to  me  of  Governments,  Republics,  and 
Empires,  they  are  all  alike.  With  them  it 
is  always  *  Give,  give,  give ; '  but  jost  you 
ask  them  to  give  you  anything,  and  you'll 
see  what  they  say." 

I  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the 
Communists.  Again  her  face  flashed 
fiercely;  evidently  this  was  another  red- 
rag  subject  for  her  irascible  disposition : 

"Mauvaise  gens^  mauvaise  gens,"  she 
replied.  "They  will  neither  work  nor 
want  I  have  worked  hard  all  my  life,  and 
they  would  like  to  come  and  take  my 
fruit  trees  and  my  cabbages.  That's  what 
they  would  like.  But  let  them  come  and 
try,"  she  added,  in  a  tone  which  made  me 
think  that,  if  I  were  they,  I  would  much 
rather  not. 

Then,  after  pausing  a  minute,  wishing,  I 
suppose,  to  bring  the  case  home  to  us,  she 
continued :  "  There  is  nothms^  good  in  the 
Communists.  It  is  just  as  if  I  should  say, 
because  you  have  that  heap  of  shawls  and 
I  haven't  one  " — ^she  pointed  to  our  tra?d- 
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Bug  ruga — •*!  shall  take  one  of  yours — nay, 
like  enough  they  would  take  the  lot,  and 
leiTe  you  none.  That's  what  the  Com- 
sumkts  would  do.  There's  neither  right 
m  leason  in  them ;  idle  good-for-nothings  I 
Let  everybody  have  what  he  has  worked 
for  and  no  more,  say  I." 

Witii  which  praiseworthy  sentiment  she 
was  preparing  to  leave  us,  for  we  were 
already  at  Nice ;  but  at  the  door  of  the 
caniage  she  hesitated,  as  if  she  had  some- 
UuD|  (m  her  mind,  and  then  began : 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  travel 
with  the  likes  of  us  in  France.  We  may 
be  a  bit  rough,  but  we  wouldn't  hurt  a  hair 
of  year  head,  not  we ;  but  you  mustn't  try 
it  on  with  those  Italians  "--applying  to 
theman  adjective  more  forcible  than  elegant 
"Tonmustn't  travel  'iiromnibus'with  them. 
I  know  them.  Now,  you  won't,  will  you  1 " 
She  ipoke  almost  pleadingly. 

The  laondreeses,  with  their  baskets,  also 
l^tosatNiceyand  intheirplace  camea  hand- 
lomely-dressed  woman  with  a  thin,  faded 
&oa  Her  eyes  and  moutii  seemed  never 
to  rest)  and  her  fingers  worked  in  and  out 
with  a  never-ceasing  motion,  as  she  studied 
eagerly  a  little  card  covered  with  figures 
am  mysterious  signs.  No  need  for  her  to 
Bay  that  Monte  Carlo  was  her  destination. 
"Gambler"  was  written  on  every  line  of 
her  free,  in  every  movement  of  her  body. 
Iq  the  station  at  Monte  Carlo  there  were 
many  of  her  kind  sauntering  up  and  down, 
all  with  that  same  air  of  feverish  resttess- 
ness;  all  hoping  to  find  fortune,  but, 
apparently,  none  having  found  it 

Ims  than  an  hour  brought  us  to  the 
frontier,  but  a  glance  at  the  Italian 
omnibus  and  its  occupants  convinced  us 
that  the  Communist,  or  rather  the  anti- 
Oommnnist,  was  right  We  could  face 
neither  the  one  nor  we  other. 

Since  that  day  I  have  always  travelled 
U'(mmibu8  when  in  France,  and  I  have 
never  met  with  anything  but  kindly 
eonrtesy  and  friendly  help. 
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0ns  of  the  peculiarities  of  some  who 
pride  themselves  on  being  what  they  call 
plun,  matter-of-fact  people,  is  that  of 
insisting  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifiference 
what  a  thing  is  called  so  long  as  its  nature 
tt  satisfactory.  Any  objections  to  this 
^'pinbn,  they  imagine,  are  at  once  swept 
i^way  by  quoting  the  mighty  Shakespeare's 
words.  •*  What's  in  a  name  r' 


Dare  any  puny  mortal  of  the  nineteenth 
century  set  himself  up  against  such  an 
authority  1  They  forget  i£kt  Shakespeare 
gives  tlus  as  the  utterance  of  a  foolish, 
love-sick  girl,  ignorant  of  the  world,  and 
of  what  is  or  is  not  important  Thinking 
of  her  lover,  who  is  a  Montague,  and,  con- 
sequently, an  enemy  to  her  father's  house, 
she  cries : 

What's  ia  a  name  ?    That  which  we  caU  a  rose 
By  any  other  word  would  smeU  as  sweet 

The  dramatist  shows  us  in  the  following 
scenes  that  there  were,  in  her  lover's  name, 
sorrow  and  death  to  themselves  and  to 
those  they  dearly  loved. 

A  name  is  certainly  not  the  least  im- 
portant factor  in  a  man's  career.  How  much 
more  difficultwould  it  be  for  a  Muggins  or  a 
Finigan  to  gain  acceptance  as  a  poet,  how- 
ever great  his  talent,  than  for  a  Tennyson  or 
a  Milton!  No  matter  how  great  a  man's 
ene^,  talent,  or  courage  may  be,  an  odd 
or  ridiculous  name  will  be  a  clog  to  him 
through  life,  and  add  immensely  to  his 
difficiuties  in  making  his  way  upwards.  Of 
what  avail  a  man's  aristocratic  appearance, 
correct  dress,  coat  of  the  most  fashionable 
cut,  and  satisfactory  balance  at  the  bank, 
if  his  visiting  card  condemns  him  to  pity 
or  to  ridicule.  What  a  consolation  it 
must  be  to  a  lady  afflicted  with  a  disagree- 
able name  to  know  that  she  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  changing  it  for  a  better,  in  a 
way  at  once  gratifying  to  her  pride  and  her 
affections  I  This  pri\alege  of  the  ladies  lugs 
been  assumed  by  the  ropes,  who  change 
their  names  when  they  are  chosen  as  suc- 
cessors to  St  Peter.  The  introducer  of 
this  Papal  custom,  Sergius  the  Second,  may 
well  be  excused  for  the  innovation,  seeing 
that  his  own  name  signifies  Hog's-mouth. 
Melancthon  was  not  above  this  weakness, 
as  he  adopted  the  Greek  form  of  his  proper 
name,  which  signified  "Black  Earth ';  and 
the  learned  Erasmus  made  a  similar  trans- 
formation of  his  Dutch  name,  Gerard. 

In  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  a 
distinguished  writer,  who  was  a  Member  of 
the  Academv,  a  Councillor  of  State,  and 
the  friend  of  Eichelieu,  had  the  misfortune 
to  bear  the  inappropriate  name  of  Gaeux 
(Beggar).  Can  we  wonder  at  his  adopting 
the  name  of  his  patrimonial  estate,  and 
calling  himself  Balzac)  Many  other 
instances  might  be  quoted  of  men  of  talent 
and  eminence  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
names  that  were  bonie  by  their  ancestora 

Some  people,  in  their  anxiety  to  com- 
pensate tiieir  diildren  for  the  vulgar  or 
ridiculous  familv  names  which  thev  have 
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Well,  here  I  was  at  Stonewall  Bidge, 
and  the  very  first  glimpse  of  the  place 
tamed  me  siek  at  heart  with  rage  and 
disappointment.  The  maudlin  scoondrel 
who  sold  me  the  claim  had  assured  me 
that  a  populoQS  city  was  already  springing 
round  it,  a  city  with  a  newspaper,  a 
church,  and  a  schoolhouse.  I  found  a  few 
rows  of  dismantled  log  cabins^  a  dreary 
waste  of  refuse  and  rubbish,  and  all  the 
dingy  wrecks  that  man  flings  broadcast  on 
the  face  of  the  patient  earth. 

As  I  entered  the  deserted  "city,"  the 
kkst  inhabitant,  a  tall,  bony  Yankee,  was 
moving  out  with  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 
He  stfi^ed  at  us  with  amazement 

"  You  coming  to  settle  here  9 "  he  asked 
with  Yankee  curiosity. 

4t  Yes." 

"Got  a  claim  1" 

"  Yes.    Solomon  T.  Jones's." 

The  gaunt  one  grinned. 

"  Wsud,  he's  a  cute  cuss,  is  Solomon." 

"  Hare  you  been  prospecting  1 " 

«Yes." 

"Did  you  strike  oHT' 

"Guess  not." 

«  Did  anybody  1" 

"Guess  not." 

My  heart  sank  to  my  boots. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  not  one  of 
tiie  wells  yielded  any  oil  9 " 

"  Nary  a  well." 

"  Then  it's  no  use  trying  any  more  t " 

"Waal,  stranger,  if  you  bore  into  the 
bowels  of  the  everlasting  yearth,  you  may 
strike  ile;  but  FU  bet  my  bottom  dollar 
you  don't     Slon^" 

In  another  minute  he  was  gone,  and 
with  him  disappeared  all  the  rose-coloured 
visions  that  for  days  had  been  flitting 
before  my  imagination. 

I  turned  and  looked  at  the  men  who 
accompanied  me.  They  were  a  curious 
couple.  One  was  a  negro,  a  jovial  son  of 
Africa,  all  teeth  and  grins ;  the  other,  an 
Englishman,  once  an  undergraduate  of 
Cambridge,  now  dissipated,  red-nosed, 
bibulous,  a  confirmed  drunkard  and  loafer. 
The  negro  sat  on  a  bh)ken  fence,  swinging 
gaily  to  and  fro;  the  loafer  stood  gazing 
with  blear-eyed  despondency  at  the  scene 
of  desolation  that  surrounded  him. 

"  I  did  not  imagine,"  he  said  reproach- 
fully, "I  did  not  imagine  that,  when  I 
agreed  to  join  your  party,  Mr.  Drysdale, 
I  should  be  brought  to  a  place  so  utterly 
uncivilised  as  even  to  be  without  a  bar — 
and  the  weather  so  distressingly  dry,  too." 

Whereat  the  jovial  negro  turned  up  the 


whites  of  his  eyes  and  laughed  in  away 
that  did  one  good  to  hear.  The  speech 
and  accent  of  the  loafer  were  so  entirely 
out  of  keepmg  with  his  disreputable  ap- 
pearance, that  I  invariably  felt  a  shock  of 
surprise  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth— 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  rarely  did, 
except  to  quench  his  Qlimitable  thiisl 
Our  future  turns  on  trifles.  HIb  words 
were  like  the  last  straw  on  the  camel's 
back. 

"Confound  you,"  I  said  angrily,  "are 
you  going  to  bc^  shirking  already! 
Why  don't  you  find  out  the  clahn  and 
get  to  work,  instead  of  skulking  about 
with  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  yon 
shuffling  old  humbug." 

"  Why,  surely,  Mr.  Drysdale,  you  dont 
intend  to  prosecute  this  enterprise  any 
further." 

"Sir,"  I  shouted,  "111  bore  into  this 
confounded  rock  until  I  reach  the  Anti- 
podes before  I'll  give  up,  and  if  you  want 
to  pocket  a  single  dollar  of  your  wages 
you'd  better  start  work  at  once." 

Two  or  three  evenings  afterwards,  I  was 
sitting  in  a  dilapidated  cabin  listening  to 
the  monotonous  rumble  of  the  engine  in 
the  adjoining  derrick  house.  I  had,  at 
length,  grown  utterly  hopeless  and  des- 
perate. I  had  staked  everything  I  pos- 
sessed on  this  last  chance,  and  the  resolt 
was  only  too  apparent  Poverty  stared  me 
in  the  face ;  and  its  gaze  seemed  very  grim 
and  repellent  to  one  who  had  scarcely  ever 
known  an  unsatisfied  desire.  I  had  found 
life,  hitherto,  a  pleasant  comedy ;  it  was 
growing  tragic  now.  I  groaned  with  shame 
as  I  reuised  how  foolish  I  had  been,  how 
I  had  thrown  away  precious  opportunities 
that  could  never  again  be  mine,  how  I  had 
squandered  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  golden 
hours  that  could  never  be  recalled.  Men  I 
had  known  in  my  youth — schoolfellows  and 
college  companions — by  steady  application 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  success  in  the 
future,  while  I  was  so  ignorant  of  men 
and  the  world,  that  any  wild  scheme  at- 
tracted me,  any  blundering  scoundrel  coold 
fool  and  laugh  at  me.  I  writhed  with 
self-contempt,  and  the  gloom  of  utter  hope- 
lessness grew  darker  and  darker  around 
me.  For  the  first  time  I  was  awakened 
to  the  realities  of  life,  and  realised  what 
was  meant  by  the  struggle  for  existence. 
To  what  could  I  look  forward)  I  knew 
no  trade,  no  profession,  no  calling  of  any 
kind;  I  was  a  superfluous  unit  in  ^6 
midst  of  toiling  millions.  The  old  house 
I  had  learnt  to  love  was  gone  for  ever. 
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Polly  was  as  far  removed  from  me  as  if 
slie  had  been  an  £mpre6&     I  aaw  noting 
before  me  but  a  lifelong  and  monotonous 
straggle  for  a  bare  aabeisteoce.    Is  it  any 
wonder  that  with  a  young  man's  hopeless 
de^  my  thoughts  turned  towards  self- 
ddrtraction  1    If  life  was  to  be  a  perpetual 
boiden,  a  ceaseless  struggle,  why  not  end 
it  at  ODce  1    If  it  was  a  crime  to  destroy 
mjself,  surely  Heaven  in  pity  for  my  igno- 
rance and  misery  would  pardon  me.   I  took 
np  the  revolver  that  lay  beside  me  and 
stepped  out  of  the  cabin.     1  wanted  to 
catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  world. 
It  WIS  a  lovely  night,  the  moon  shining 
down  from  a  cloudless  sky,  and  throwing 
across  my  path  the  long  black  shadows  of 
the  towering  pines.      I  wandered  away 
through  the  deserted  cabins    along    the 
bank  of  a  noisy  little  stream  till  the  gaunt 
frame  of  the  derrick  was  lost  to  sight 
Then  I  sat  down  besides  the  rippling  water 
br^  with  wandering  moonbeams,  and 
thouj^t  of  kind-hearted  little  Polly,  and 
wondered  what  her  life  would  be  when  I 
had  passed  out  of  it     Solenm  thoughts 
hamited  me  in  those  still  moments,  thoughts 
that  only  come  to  a  human  being  whmi  he 
stands  face  to  face  with  death,  and  of 
which  I  feel  it  would  be  almost  irreverent 
to  igetk.    And  yet  in  spite  of  my  gloom 
and  despair  I  was  too  young,  too  full  of 
vigonms  life,  not  to  shrink  from  so  miser- 
&hle  a  fate.  My  fingers  toyed  mechanically 
^  the  revolver,  but  I  could  not  resolve 
to  draw  the  trigger.    Indeed,  it  was  with 
&  sense  of  relief  that  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered I  had  still  an  imperative  duty  to 
perform.  I  had  forgotten'^to  write  to  Polly. 
It  would  be  cruel  in  the  extreme  to  leave 
her  in  doubt  as  to  my  fate,  to  condemn 
her  to  vain  waiting  and  watching  for  my 
reappearance.      Though   I    never    really 
swerved  from  my  purpose,  I  must  own  that 
I  felt  like  a  reprieved  criminal  when  I  rose 
uid  walked  back  again  to  the  cabin. 

As  I  was  making  my  way  through  the 
nnned  huts  I  caught  sight  of  a  figure 
roahing  wildly  to  and  fro,  as  if  in  search 
of  someone.  Drawing  nearer  I  could  see 
^  it  was  the  negro,  who  was  familiarly 
bown  as  Jumbo.  The  man's  antics  were 
BO  extravagant  that  for  a  while  I  believed 
bim  to  be  mad,  and  felt  strongly  induced 
to  keep  out  of  his  way.  Before  I  could 
i^e  up  my  mind  he  caught  sight^of  me, 
uid  pounced  on  me  like  a  hawk. 

"Am  dat  yon,  boss?  Oh,  golly,  am 
dat  you  1  You  come  along  hyar,  jest  come 
straight  alone." 


He  seized  my  arm  and  dragged  me 
towards  the  claim  at  a  speed  that  almost 
deprived  me  of  breath.  I  struggled,  and 
shouted,  and  made  use  of  the  strongest 
language  I  could  think  of,  but  without  tiie 
slightest  effect  He  was  powerful  and 
vigorous,  with  muscles  of  iron  and 
lungs  of  brass.  Fortunately,  as  I  thought 
then,  his  career  was  brought  to  a  dose  by 
an  unexpected  descent  into  a  disused  tank. 
He  fell  underneath  and  knocked  the  breath 
out  of  himself,  so  I  arose  and  sat  on  hiwi, 
arming  myself  with  a  stake  of  wood  that 
happened  to  lie  handy. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  all  this)"  I 
panted.    ''  Have  you  gone  raving  mad  1 " 

"He  I  by  golly;  ile,  ile!" 

"Whatl" 
^  '<Dat  ar  darned  old  well  am  spouting 
like  Joner's  whale." 

In  another  second  I  was  running  at  full 
speed  towards  the  derrick,  followed  by 
Jumbo  hurrahing  at  the  pitdi  of  his  voice. 
I  found  the  loafer  standing  in  the  moon- 
light, smoking  an  ancient  and  fragmentary 
clay  while  he  contemplated,  with  peaceM 
serenity,  a  dark  and  evil-smelling  liquid 
gurgling  swiftly  into  the  open  tanks. 

"In  a  week  from  now,"  he  remarked 
with  pensive  hopefulness,  "  there  will  be  a 
drinking-saloon  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood." 

He  was  right  There  were  several.  In 
a  fortnight  the  whole  district  was  alive 
with  men,- and  the  smoke  went  curling  up 
from  a  hundred  houses.  My  good  fortune 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  little  short 
of  a  miracle;  but  the  explanation  is  a 
simple  one.  The  other  prospectors  had 
missed  the  vein  by  only  a  score  of  yards  or 
so;  and,  had  Solomon  T.  Jones  bored  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  deeper  than  he  did, 
he  would  have  struck  oil  in  the  very  well 
he  imagined  worthless.  Before  the  news 
of  my  discovery  leaked  out  and  affected  the 
market,  I  had  communicated  with  an  agent 
at  Oil  City,  who  sold  as  much  oil  as  he 
could  place  for  me  at  eighty-five  to  ninety 
cents,  per  barrel  The  well  spouted  two 
or  three  thouiNtnd  barrels  a  day,  and  I 
easily  fulfilled  my  cont^act&  Then,  when 
the  news  began  to  spread,  and  all  the  "wild- 
catters "  in  the  neighbourhood  came  throng- 
ing as  thick  as  flies  in  summer,  and  the 
price  of  oil  came  down  with  a  run,  I  sold 
out  to  a  company^  and  found  myself  the 
possessor  of  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  I  gave  a  substantial 
bonus  to  Jumbo  and  the  Loafer,  and  was 
even  foolish  enoush  to  send  a  cheaue  to 
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supcntition  and  lalse  oraeds  i^hich  hare 
desecrated  the  simple  parity  of  Chris- 
tianity." 

''  And  yet,"  said  Gretchen  timidly,  "  the 
Catholic  religion  has  a  great  fascination. 
It  promises  helf)  in  our  helplessness,  aid  in 
our  need,  direction  in  oar  donbts." 

"  It  is  an  en^e  that  has  been  worked 
by  the  most  skilfal  of  brains,  into  which 
an  exhaastless  patience  has  been  thrown 
as  motive  power — an  engine  that  should 
be  fitted  and  adapted,  as  you  say,  to  suit 
the  needs  and  desires  of  most  hearts.  Yet 
it  has  fsdled  to  do  so.  The  fault  lies,  not 
with  the  machinery,  but  with  those  who 
work  it.'' 

He  stopped  for  a  moment  to  buy  some 
roses  from  a  little  dark-eyed  Italian  boy, 
who  had  been  following  them  perseveringly 
down  the  street 

"  Will  you  have  them  1  *'  he  asked  his 
companion  shyly. 

It  was  something  altogether  new  to  him 
to  ofifer  these  little  attentions  to  a  woman. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Gretchen  eagerly. 
'*  How  lovely  they  are!  To  think  of  haying 
roses  so  early  in  the  year ! " 

She  fastened  them  in  her  dress,  all  save 
one  little  bud,  which  she  handed  to  him  : 

"You  must  at  least  share  your  gifts," 
she  said ;  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  robbed  you." 

He  took  it  from  her  hand,  and  placed  it 
in  the  button-hole  of  his  coat. 

"  I  fear  I  look  even  more  unclerical  than 
my  wont,"  he  said.  "  But  I  have  an  excuse 
now.  We  must  dip  into  something  more 
unfragrant  and  dreary  in  the  way  of 
streets.  This  is  a  short  cut  to  the  Piazza 
della  Botonda,  and  that  is  our  destination. 
Have  I  told  you  that  the  Pantheon  is  the 
only  really  ancient  edifice  in  Borne  in 
perfect  preservation  t  The  decorations  have, 
of  course,  been  replaced,  but  the  building 
itself  has  remained  intact" 

"  And  is  it  very,  very  old?  " 

"It  dates  from  twenty-seven  years  before 
Christ  It  was  a  Pagan  temple  once,  and 
you  will  see  the  very  niches  that  used  to 
contain  the  statues  of  the  heathen  deities." 

"Ah  !  Bome  is  wonderful,"  she  said 
below  her  breath ;  and  then  they  walked 
on  in  slience  through  the  cross  lane  which 
led  them  to  Lunghio's  Fountain,  and  across 
the  busy  Piazza,  on  the  south  side  of  which 
stands  that  great  stately  circle  the  like 
of  which  the  world  does  not  hold.  Its 
beauty  has  decayed;  its  coffered  ceiling 
has  been  robbed ;  its  marbles  and  porticoes 
are  discoloured ;  it  bears  on  every  side  the 
marks  of  those  rough  and  warring  ages  that 


have  desecrated  its  sacred  glories ;  but  ft 
stands  calm  and  inimoveaue  amidst  the 
signs  of  time,  with  the  eye  of  Heaven 
looking  through  its  open  dome  like  a  silent 
witness  of  men's  worship,  and  men's  follies. 

"How  much  one  has  heard  of  that 
open  dome  I "  said  Adrian  Lyle,  as  he 
stood  beside  Gretchen,  and  looked  up  at 
the  blue  sky,  forming  its  own  roof  to  this 
strange  temple.  "  It  is  a  beautiful  idea- 
is  it  not  %  To  kneel  here  and  see  the  eye 
of  Heaven  bent  upon  your  worship ;  to 
watch  the  rain-clouds  drop  their  tearfiil 
tribute,  and  the  fleeqr  vapours  sweep  across 
that  space  of  Uue,  like  white  doves'  wiogs, 
that  carry  prayers  to  Heaven — truly  this  is 
a  place  where  one  might  worship  without 
thought  of  man's  ministrations  Perhaps 
the  ancients  were  wiser  than  we  !  Think 
of  them  labouring,  dreaming,  tramiDg, 
worshipping  under  the  pure  heavens,  m 
the  pure  air,  and  then  look  at  us — tiieir 
followers-— the  outcome  of  a  modem 
civilisation  1 " 

"  Only,"  said  Gretchen  softly,  as  his  eyes 
turned  to  the  niches  once  sacred  to  Venns 
and  Mars,  to  Apollo,  to  the  sacred  Huntress 
of  the  Woods,  or  later,  to  the  ereat  Csesar 
himself;  "only  theirs  was  a  fa^e  worship, 
so  you  said." 

"  Perhi^s  not  more  false  than  many  a 
one  the  world  still  owns,"  he  answered 
bitterly.  "We  call  our  gods  by  other 
names,  but  we  lay  our  hearts  at  their 
feet  just  the  same.  We  are  very  weak, 
and  very  untrustworthy  creatures,  even  at 
our  best" 

"  I  should  not  think  you  were  weak,"  said 
Gretchen  simplj,  as  she tumedhereyesto  his 
face — a  face  with  grand  lines,  and  lustrous 
eyes,  and  lit  by  noble  and  onselfish  par- 
pose  :  a  face  to  be  remembered  long,  long 
after  the  mere  colouring  or  outline  of  a  br 
handsomer  one  had  faded  from  her  memory. 

"I !— "  he startedand coloured.  "Indeed 
you  mistake:  I  am  weak,  veiT  weak.  Do  not 
fall  into  the  common  error  of  supposing  that 
my  profession  puts  me  beyond  the  pale  of 
ordinary  humanity.  It  does  nothiug  of 
the  sort  The  priesthood  may  elevate  the 
soul,  but  the  grosser  clothing  of  the  body 
weights  it  just  as  heavily  as  if  no  such 
priesthood  existed.  Ti^  as  we  may,  the 
best  of  us  cannot  get  rid  of  the  trammels 
of  the  body,  untfl  age  or  death  has  chilled 
the  blood  and  set  the  throbbing  pulses  at 
rest  for  evermore." 

He  turned  and  moved  slowly  on 
towards  the  high  altar.  Tapers  were 
burning  there  in  tbex^olemn  gloom;  the 
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&mt  odov  of  incense  still  floftted«  mist-like 
aboTe  the  golden  cross;  aroondfinamighty 
circle^  lay  the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Gietdwn  Mowed ;  but  as  her  eyes  caught 
the  aamd  symbol,  the  f<Mxe  of  habit,  or 
some  stronger  feeliBg,  overoame  her;  she 
sank  down  on  her  knees  and  bowed  her 
head  in  rever^it  silence.  Adrian  Lyle 
walched  her.  So  young,  so  lair,  so  child- 
lib— fit  emUem  indeed  of  that  holy  woman- 
hoodahnned  in  Baphael's  hearty  and  sacred 
to  his  genios,  here,  where  his  memory  is 
immortalised  and  his  mighty  spirit  laid  to 
zwt! 

She  rose  at  last  and  tamed  to  him ;  her 
fijea  homid  and  her  cheeks  flashed,  her 
lipa  tremoloos  with  emotion. 

"I  am  so  h^ppy,"  she  said;  "  and  when 
one  18  happy  it  is  sorely  right  to  give 
thanks  fw  it  every  hoar  one  lives,  for, 
othsrwiis  indeed,  Heaven  might  deem  as 
nngntefol" 

"Yon  are  right,"  said  Adrian  Lyle,  al- 
moet  hamUy.  "But  few,  indeed  know 
how  to  receive  happiness  in  year  spirit 
We  take  it  as  cor  right,  even  as  we  resent 
soirow  as  an  in jastiee.  The  Heaven  who 
(k&ls  both  may  w^.call  as  thankless." 

"  Yoa  see,!'  she  went  on  as  she  walked 
by  his  aide  to  where  those  two  brief  lines 
form  the  noblest  epitaph  to  Uie  noblest 
genina  Fame  has  ever  crowned — ^"when 
one  has  had  sunshine  all  one's  life  one 
scarcely  heeds  it ;  bat  when  the  sunshine 
bleaks  suddenly  over  a  long,  long  gloom, 
hov  one  loves  it,  and  wonders  at  it,  and 
piues  ftw  That  is  how  I  feel  since  I  have 
been  80  happy." 

"You  wore  not  happy,  then,"  he  said 
hesitatingly,  "  before  —  before  you  met 
KenyonP 

''Oh,  no,"  and  a  look  almost  of  terror 
cams  ixito  the  clear,  deep  eyes.  "  No  one 
loved  me,  no  one  wanted  me.  I  was  always 
londy,  and  oftooi  very,  very  sad.'' 

"Then,  why  did  they  wish  to  prevent 
yoor  marriage  1 "  he  asked  suddenly. 

''They  did  not  like  the  English,"  she 
aoiwered,  "and  Neale  is  English;  and 
then,  as  I  told  yoa  before,  they  had 
promised  me  to  the  Convent." 

"  And  you  ran  away,"  said  Adrian  Lyle, 
meehsnically. 

He  was  dueading  the  mazes  of  the  old 
doubt,  here  in  this  strange  sanctuary,  be- 
fore those  sacred  and  sainted  shrines,  as 
he  had  done  before  on  the  blue  waters  of 
Venfee,  and  amidst  the  dusky  streets  of 
Rome. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered :  "  I  ran  awav." 


"  Where  were  you  married  t "  he  asked, 
pausing  suddenly  and  looking  straight  at 
the  sweet  child-face  and  candid  eyes ;  but 
his  lips  paled  and  his  hand  trembled  as  he 
asked. 

Her  face  neither  paled  nor  flushed  be- 
neath that  sudden,  sharp  scrutiny. 

"  We  went  to  Vienna,"  she  said  simply. 
"  We  were  married  there  by  a  priest." 

<*  In  a  church)"  asked  Adrian  Lyle. 

"No;  in  a  room." 

"  But  Kenyon  is  not  of  your  country  or 
religion,"  he  cried  stormily;  then  paused 
as  he  saw  the  wonder  in  her  face. 

''What  does  that  matter?"  she  said. 
"  Love,  such  love  as  ours— that  is  a  real  mar- 
riage, SO;  Neale  always  says,  more  sure 
and  sacred  than  a  thousand  laws  could 
make  it"      ' 

"My  innocent chfld" — it  was  almost  a 
groan  that  escaped  Adrian  Lyle's  lips, 
seeing  how  that  one  doubt  had  sprung 
into  a  hydrarheaded  monster,  with  fangs 
that  fastened  dose  and  sharp  upon  his  very 
heart  He  could  not  wake  her  from  her 
trance  of  peace  and  happiness ;  he  could 
not  thrust  the  cruelty  of  shame  and 
worldly  reasoning  into  this  pure  paradise 
of  dreams ;  he  could  not  say  to  her — "  your 
marriage  is  a  mockery,  and  your  lover 
knows  it."  No,  not  one  or  any  of  those 
things  could  he  do,  and  yet  he  knew  that 
somewhere,  close  at  hand,  lay  a  duty  sharp 
and  terrible ;  a  duly  that  laid  claim  to  hiis 
honour  as  a  man,  hut  function  as  a  priest 
He  had  solved  his  doubt;  he  had  set 
it  at  rest,  for  the  certainty  of — what) 
Such  pain,  such  horror,  such  suffering,  as 
never  yet  had  toudied  his  life,  save  in  the 
impersonal  shadow  of  others'  woes — woes 
thi^  had  laid  claim  to  his  ministry,  his 
patience,  his  compassion,  but  never  to  his 
own  actual  participation.  ^ 

The  steady  inner  light  of  the  man's  own 
lofty  standard  of  morality  burned  clear  and 
bright  before  him  now.  For  him  there 
were  but  two  paths  to  follow — ^the  right 
or  the  wrong ;  two  paths  which  he  had 
ever  set  before  the  erring  and  the  weak ; 
and  these  two  faced  him  now  with  their 
sigp^-posts  of  doom  on  the  one  hand,  of 
steering  and  sorrow  on  the  other.  Could 
he  bid  these  young  feet  stray  on  towards 
the  frowning  precipice,  heedless  and  blind  1 
Or  could  he  stay  them  with  sharp  and 
sudden  warning  that  should  hurl  M  joy 
and  peace  of  life  aside,  and  show  what 
lay  beyond  tiie  brightness  and  beauty  of 
the  flower-strewn  path  f 

He  turned  aside-^he  moved  away  with 
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hurried  steps  to  where  that  calm  pare  eye 
of  Heayen  looked  down  through  the  open 
roof.  It  was  veiled  and  darkened  now. 
Thick  banks  of  cloud  had  gathered  over- 
head, the  sharp  patter  of  rain-drop  fell 
Xn  the  dome,  and  dome  touched  his  face 
tears  that  consecrated  the  baptism  of 
sorrow. 

At  that  instant,  timidly  as  a  child  might 
have  crept,  she  crept  to  his  side ;  innocently 
as  a  child  might  have  touched,  she  touched 
his  hand.  "Why  have  30U  gone  awayT' 
she  said ;  *'  have  I  said  anything  to  offend 
your' 

The  look,  the  touch,  the  voice  tried  to 
the  utmost  his  self-control— sweeping  out 
of  his  mind  the  purer  aspirations,  the 
indefinite  character  of  feelings,  which  his 
heart  alone  should  have  known.  All  that 
there  was  in  him  of  manhood — ^manhood 
unaroused,  untouched  as  yet  by  the  rapture 
of  a  woman's  presence — sprang  to  life  as 
fiame  from  fire,  and  he  trembled  like  a  leaf 
as  his  eyes  sank  before  her  own. 

"Offended  me — no,"  he  said  almost 
roughly.  "  Only — only  .  .  .  .  "  and  he 
broke  off  abruptly.  Hu  rapid  glance  took 
in  the  solitude  of  the  great  temple.  Not 
a  creature  was  there  but  an  old  cripple, 
kneeling  at  one  of  the  side  altar8--deaf 
and  blind  to  all  but  her  own  devotions. 

*' Tell  me,  child,"  he  said  quickly,  "you 
have  said  you  are  happy — happy  in  every 
hour  you  live.  Can  you  imagine  that 
there  could  be  for  you  any  joy  in  life  that 
showed  you  a  duty  too  stern  and  severe  for 
happiness;  that  parted  you  from  love; 
that  was  sJl  renunciation  and  suffering  and 
struggling,  with  but  one  reward  at  last 
—Heaven  % " 

"You  speak  as  the  priests  used  to  speak," 
she  said,  looking  up  at  him  with  an  awed 
and  paling  face.  "  You,  preach  too,  their 
doctrines  of  renunciation — self-sacrifice — 
joylessness — oh  no,  no,  Mr.  Lyle,  I  could 
not  bear  that.  I  could  not,  indeed.  I  am 
not  good,  I  know ;  but  oh,  do  let  me  be  a 
little  happy  while  I  may  !  You  cannot 
mean  that  I  should  give  up  what  I  have  only 
just  found.  Oh  !  no,  no.  I  have  vowed 
myself— given  myself — I  cannot  undo  what 
is  done.  I  cannot  live  if  you  teU  me  I 
must  go  back  to  the  darkness  and  gloom — 
the  loneliness  and  pain." 

Her  eyes  dilated,  her  breath  came  quick 
and  fast,  she  faced  him  there  beneath  the 
eye  of  Heaven,  with  the  tears  of  Heaven 
falling  on  her  brow.  "What  do  you  mean  T' 
she  said,  and  her  voice  shook.  "  You  look 
so  pale  and  stem ;  you  frighten  me." 


The  innocent  words  smote  him  like  a 
blow.  With  a  terrible  effort  he  recoyered 
himself: 

"  Frighten  you  t  Heaven  forgive  me,**  he 
muttered,  and  passed  his  hand  across  his 
eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  some  painful  vision. 
"  My  child,"  and  his  voice  grew  sweet  and 
tender  like  some  strange  strain  of  music  to 
her  ear,  "  go  your  way  ;  be  happy  while 
you  can.  It  is  the  greatest  gift  the  gods 
bestowed  on  mortab;  it  is  the  greatest 
gift  that  our  God  holds  as  his,  Heavon 
knows.  I  should  be  little  better  than  a 
murderer  to  slay  before  you  what  your 
heart  cherishes  as  its  life — aye,  dearer  than 
its  Ufe.  A  great  love  is  pure,  let  the  world 
say  what  it  will  Only " — and  his  voice 
grew  stem,  and  his  eye  flashed  as  it  met 
the  wonder  and  the  fear  of  hers — "only, 
I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  give  yon  one  word  of 
warning.  Others  have  loved  like  you, 
trusted  like  you,  yet  have  found  love  a 
false  idoL" 

"  And  you  think,"  she  said  slowly,  "  that 
I  might  find  that  s^o  t " 

"I  hardly  know  what  I  think,"  he  said 
bitterly,  "  save  that  Ufe  is  not  the  garden 
of  roses  you  imagine  it  ...  .  and  I  have 
told  you  no  one — no  one^ever  treads  its 
paths  without  suffering  or  without  paia** 

"  I  can  bear  it,"  she  said  softly,  "  so  long 
as  he  loves  me.  I  can  never  be  alone,  and 
never  unhappy,  while  I  have  him." 

Adrian  Lyle  was  silent,  too  deeply 
moved  for  speech.  Yet  a  voice  seemed  to 
whisper  in  his  ear:  "You  are  shirkiog 
duty.  How  do  you  know  that  this  sool 
may  not  be  required  at  your  hands ;  that 
for  sake  of  a  moment's  pitiful  wes^ese 
you  myr  not  be  called  to  acoount  in  that 
dread  Hereafter,  of  which  you  speak  so 
confidendy  to  others  t " 

And  while  the  torment  and  the  doubt 
still  held  him  silent,  a  sudden  little  rift 
came  in  the  darkened  clouds ;  through  the 
vaidted  dome  there  sped  a  tiny  &tA  of 
sunliffht,  and  touched  die  bright  head  and 
trouUed,  serious  eyes  of  Gretchen. 

He  saw  it,  and  she  saw  it,  and  their 
eyes  met,  and  the  gloom  faded  from  his 
own. 

"It  is  an  omen,''  he  said.  <'The  sun- 
shine has  dispelled  fear.   Let  us  accept  it'' 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  she  took 
it,  and  stood  there  looking  up  at  his  face 
trustfully  as  a  child  who  seeks  inBtmotioiL 

"  Will  you  always  be  my  friend  f  "  she 
said.  "I  feel  so  safe  and  ationg  when 
with  yoa  Bat  perhaps " — as  she  saw  a 
sh'ght  change  in  lus  face — "  I  .ought  not  to 
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uk  tliAt  We  must  part  And  how  could 
I  exDoet  yon  to  remember  me  t  " 

"I  ahall  always  do  that,"  he  said  very 
geni^ — *<  always.  And  as  for  being  yoar 
friend,  if  it  depended  on  myself  I  should 
only  too  readily  assent;  but  yoor — hus- 
band—does not  like  me ;  and  perhaps  one 
day  he  will  like  me  still  less.  I  haye  that 
to  say  whieh  most  be  said  ere  I  can  sleep 
inpeaee,  No;donotlooksodi8tarbed.  I 
will  not  quarrel,  I  prmnise  yoa^' 

"I  do  not  nnderstand,"  she  faltered,  and 
the  eoloor  left  her  cheek  in  sadden  fear. 

*"  There  is  no  need,"  said  Adrian  Ly la 
Ton  have  called  me  yoor  friend.  I  will 
do  you  at  least  one  service  for  honour  of 
the  name;  and  then " 

*'Then!"  she  questioned,  as  her  hands 
dropped  from  his  onconscions  hold. 

"  Then,"  lie  said,  witili  an  effort  at  gaiety, 
"  we  will  go  onr  separate  ways  on  the  jonr- 
neyof  life,  and  I  will  wish  you  Gk)d-8peed. 
mL,"  he  added  solemnly,  **  if  at  any  time- 
in  any  time  of  tronble,  sorrow,  need — yon 
wiah  for  me,  or  feel  that  my  presence  can 
in  any  way  dispel  a  difficulty,  clear  a 
doubt)  or  soothe  an  hour  of  suffering,  you 
need  but  speak  a  word  and  I  will  come  to 
your  side ;  and  all  that  lies  in  man's  power 
to  do  for  a  fellow  mortal  I  will  do  for 
yoa." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  veiy  low,  but 
with  an  earnestness  solemn  as  his  own ;  "  I 
will  remember." 


CHEONICLES   OF   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

ROSS  AND  CROMARTY. 

Boss  was  the  land  of  the  Mackendes — 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  all  the 
Highland  clans — and  the  county  still 
remains  the  most  purely  Qaelic  in  its  popu< 
lation.  The  eastern  part,  indeed,  contains 
a  strong  contingent  of  Lowlanders ;  but 
the  bills,  the  glens,  and  the  shores  of  the 
jmrameraUe  lochs,  where  they  have  any 
hihabitants  at  all,  are  occupied  by  a  Gaelic- 
flpeaUng  race.  As  for  Cromarty,  it  is  so 
completely  mixed  up  with  Ross,  that  no 
<nie  attempts  to  treat  it  as  a  separate 
ooimty.  The  little  patches  of  Cromarty, 
which  are  sown  up  and  down  the  rugged 
expanse  of  Boss,  bear,  no  doubt,  their 
ts^dmony  to  the  existence  of  some  Celtic 
Principality,  the  memory  of  which  is  other- 
WMe  lost  There  is,  however,  a  strong 
flavour  of  originality  about  the  town  of 
Cromarty,  as  it  lies  on  the  extremity  of 


the  peninsula,  shaped  like  a  spear-headi 
which  is  almost  enclosed  in  the  deeply- 
recessed  fiords  about  it  There  is  no  other 
suck  curious  indentation  along  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  Britain  as  that  formed  by 
the  winding  arms  of  the  giant  Firth  of 
Moray ;  and  wild  and  strange  is  the  aspect 
of  Cromarty,  with  the  brown  precipices 
that  bridge  round  the  coast,  where,  in 
stormy  weather,  the  breakers  dash  up- 
wards in  masses  of  foam  a  hundred  feet  or 
more  in  height ;  and  the  strange  eminences 
to  north  and  south,  known  as  the  Sutors, 
or  Cobblers,  of  Cromarty.  At  the  extreme 
point  of  the  headland  a  lighthouse  flashes 
forth  its  cheerful  ray,  visible  for  thirteen 
miles  at  sea,  a  beacon  of  safety  to  the 
storm-tossed  mariner — for  the  Bay  of  Cro- 
marty, to  the  north  of  the  town,  is  the 
safest  and  most  commodious  roadstead  on 
the  coast:  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  indeed, 
among  these  capes  of  storms  and  ship- 
wrecks. 

The  entire  peninsula  of  Cromarty  was 
a  Lowland  settlement,  ruled,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  Urquharts,  whose  feudal 
stronghold  rose  behind  tiie  old  town.  It 
is  a  town  which  has  known  many  vicissi- 
tudes, now  rising  to  comparative  import- 
ance, again  almost  deserted,  with  half  its 
houses  falling  to  rums,  but  with  a  tough 
vitality  about  it  that  preserves  it  from 
utter  decay.  And  this  tough  vitality  is 
shared  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
Nowhere  are  there  so  many  old  people, 
active  and  cheerful  in  the  extremity  of 
age.  Hugh  Millar,  one  of  the  illustrious 
children  of  Cromarty,  speaks  of  a  woman 
still  alive  in  the  forties  of  the  present 
century,  who  remembered  hearing  the 
cannon  from  CuUoden,  and  described  the 
general  terror  at  the  sound — so  ominous 
and  dreadful  as  it  rumbled  over  the 
placid  Firth  and  echoed  among  the  cli& 
Notable,  too,  were  the  people  for  a  certain 
hardy  thrift  that  distinguished  them  from 
their  Highland  neighbours.  A.  Cromarty 
fire  is  one  that  is  spark  out;  and  there  is 
an  old  joke  about  the  key  of  the  peat- 
chest  which  a  Cromarty  Curmer  entrusted 
to  his  daughter,  with  mjunctions  to  brine 
out  a  turf  and  a  half,  and  make  up  a  good 
fife.  More  than  once  the  peninsula  was 
ravaged  and  pillaged  by  the  Highland 
clans,  and  the  claims  for  compensation, 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  Fourth,  conse- 
quent upon  a  general  raid,  show  the 
wealth  of  the  community  in  cattle  and 
general  plenishing. 

A  strong-headed,  clever  family  were  the 
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Urqnharts  of  Cromarty,  of  whose  castle, 
by  the  town,  only  the  green  motind  now 
remainsL  In  the  days  of  the  civil  wars  tihe 
head  of  the  family  was  Sir  Thomas 
[Jrqahart,  a  whimsical  genins,  idio,  in  his 
solitary  tower  at  Cromarty,  devoted  his 
days  to  stady  and  resMffch.  A  voluminous 
writer  was  Sir  Thomas,  although  only  a 
small  proportion  of  his  works  were  ever 
published.  He  translated  Rabelais  as  a 
relaxation  from^his  severer  studies ;  and  as 
a  first  step  towards  the  diffusion  of  his 
philosophy  through  the  world  in  general, 
he  invented  a  universal  language,  which 
might  have  been  the  model,  it  is  said,  for 
the  chemical  notation  now  in  use.  But  Sir 
Thomas  was  also  a  warrior,  and,  like  a 
loyal  Knight,  when  his  King — Charles  the 
Second — recently  crowned  at  Scone,  de- 
manded his  services,  he  followed  him  on 
his  English  expedition,  carrying,  among 
his  othw  heavy  baggi^e,  three  huge  trunks 
crammed  with  manuscripts,  the  corpus  of  a 
hundred  works,  written,  or  at  all  events 
planned,  by  Sir  Thomas,  on  almost  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  When  the 
loyal  Knight  sallied  forth  to  Worcester 
fight,  he  left  his  trunks  of  manuscripts 
in  his  lodgings  in  the  city.  Sir  Thomas  was 
taken  prisoner  and  hurried  away  to  the 
Tower,  and  Cromwell's  victorious  soldiers 
pillaged  the  lodgings  of  the  Boyal  officers 
at  their  leisure:  Sir  Thomas's  precious 
trunks  were  rifled,  and  the  manuscripts 
were  tumbled  into  the  gutter,  or  served  to 
light  the  pipes  of  the  Eoundhead  soldiery. 
A  few  of  the  manuscripts  fell  into  careful 
hands,  and  were  eventually  restored  to  Sir 
Thomas.  One  of  the  lost  manuscripts,  it  is 
hinted,  contained  a  description  of  the  first 
germ  of  the  steam  engine ;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that,  if  we  may  conjecture  this  par- 
ticular document  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  the 
claim  of  that  nobleman  to  be  one  of  the 
originators  of  that  great  invention,  might 
fairly  be  transferred  to  the  Chief  of  Cro- 
marty— ^but  there  is  great  virtue  in  an  "  if." 

Our  sorrow  for  the  hitherto  unrecognised 
result  of  Cromwell's  crowning  mercy  may 
be  mitigated  by  the  reflection  that  Sir 
Thomas's  researches  seem  all  to  have  led 
to  one  general  conclusion,  namely,  that  he 
himself  and  the  Urquharts  were  the  bead 
of  the  family  of  Japhet,  the  outcome  of 
^e  wifidom  and  prophecy  of  all  the  ages 
past. 

Long  known  in  the  folk-lore  of  seamen — 
a  strange  and  curious  lore  in  which  the 
traditions  of  Arabs,  Greeks,  Scandinavians, 


and,  indeed,  of  all  seafaring  races,  seem  to 
be  mingled — ^was  the  Diunond  Bock  of 
Cromarty,  a  patch  of  rock  upon  the  soatii 
Sutor,  which  was  said  to  glow  at  night 
with  mystic  radiance,  in  a  clear,  beacon- 
like flame,  which  shipmen,  passing  from 
foreign  parts  concluded  must  mark  the 
shrine  of  a  saint,  or  the  cell  of  some  holy 
hermit  In  the  daytime  nothing  to  account 
for  this  brilliance  could  be  seen,  and  many 
inefiectual  attempts  were  made  to  hit  upon 
the  exact  spot  which  contained  this  mar- 
vellous talimian.  At  last  an  English  Cap- 
tain— it  is  always  these  gross -minded 
English  Captains  who  break  these  delicate 
cobwebs  of  fairy  spells  —  an  English 
Captain  incubated  the  notion  of  definitely 
fixing  the  position  of  the  Diamond  Bock. 
He  was  a  Cinque  Ports  man,  no  doubt 
from  the  coast  whose  white  cliffs  sng- 
gestod  the  germ  of  the  plan  and  the 
means  of  its  executioa  The  Captain  had 
caused  to  be  fashioned  sundry  cannon-balls 
of  chalk,  and  coming  to  the  rock  at  night 
he  opened  fire  upon  the  mystic,  lambent 
flame.  But  the  spirits  will  not  be  bom- 
barded in  such  rude  fashion,  and  at  the 
first  discharge  the  light  disappeared,  and 
it  is  said  has  never  more  been  seen. 

Many  other  traditions  of  Cromarty  were 
collected  and  recorded  hj  Hugh  ^GUar, 
who,  to  his  scientific  distmction,  added  a 
sympathetic  love  for  the  popular  mytho- 
logy of  his  native  district  Much  of  this 
is  the  common  property  of  the  race  to 
which  we  belong;  but  here  is  a  story  with 
peculiar  features,  which  throws  a  light 
akin  to  that  from  the  Diamond  Rock,  but 
is  not  to  be  despised  on  that  account,  upon 
the  origin  of  those  archsBological  puzzles— 
the  vitrified  forts  of  Scotland. 

Such  a  fort — and  a  very  fine  example  of 
the  kind — stands  on  the  summit  of  Knock- 
ferril,  in  Cromarty.  It  was  once  occu- 
pied by  a  giant  tribe  of  Fions,  who  had 
built  the  fort  for  the  security  of  their 
wives  and  children ;  for  the  Fions  lived  by 
hunting,  and  it  was  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  every  grown  man  of  the  tribe  to  follow 
the  chase  wherever  it  might  lead.  There 
is  no  mention  in  the  legend,  by  the  way, 
of  old  people,  and  we  may  conclude  either 
that  the  Fions  never  grew  old,  or  that 
they  were  driven  by  tiie  stem  laws  of 
necessity  to  put  away  those  who  had  be- 
come useless  members  of  the  community. 

One  of  the  youths  of  the  tribe,  who  boxe 
the  sobriquet  of  Garry,  was  always  a 
laggard  in  the  chase.  He  was  almost  a 
dwarf— hardly  fifteen  feet  high— deformed 
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md  incapable  of  speed,  althoagh  vast 
atrengOi  resided  in  his  sinewy  arms. 
Among  a  colony  of  smiths  he  wonld  have 
been  King;  bat  here  he  was  only  an  object  of 
deziskm,  the  batt  of  the  whole  community, 
md  eqpedally  of  the  women.  One  day  the 
hont  was  carried  far  afield,  and  Garry  fell 
behind  as  osaal,  and,  weary  and  dissatisfied, 
letorned  to  Enockferril,  and  fell  asleep 
on  one  of  its  grassy  slopes.  Here  he  was 
diMOTered  by  one  of  the  women  from  the 
hti,  who  brought  oat  the  whole  sisterhood 
to  laogh  at  the  sleeping  loat  The  yoath's 
long  hair  spread  oat  apon  the  turf  sog- 
gestod  to  the  mocking  women  a  oroel  trick. 
Thejr  fastened  his  laxmiant  locks  by  in- 
numerable p^^  to  tiie  grass,  and  retired  to 
a  conyenient  distance  to  aroose  him  at  their 
lewne  with  a  ahower  of  sticks  and  stones. 
The  Bkmggles  of  the  youth  as,  tethered  by 
(he head^he  strove  in  vain  to  arise,  were 
greeted  with  shouts  of  cruel  laughter  by 
women  and  children.  Furious  with  passion, 
Gany  exerted  his  great  strength  and 
wrenched  his  head  from  the  ground,  leaving 
half  his  hair  and  a  portion  of  his  scalp 
i^Kin  the  grasa  Then  the  whole  shrieking 
tribe  rual^  in  dismay  to  the  fort,  pur- 
nied  by  Garry,  now  maddened  by  rage 
and  pain.  The  door  was  barred  against 
him,  but  Grarry,  seizing  live  embers  from 
the  fires  that  were  burning  around,  set 
Vgbt  to  the  wooden  roof  of  the  endoeura 
flames  soon  roared  on  high,  and  the 
wzetehed  inmates  rushed  to  the  entrance 
and  struggled  in  vain  to  escape.  For 
Gany  held  the  door  against  them,  held  it 
againat  the  maddened  pressure  of  the 
crowd  within,  till  ere  long  screams  and 
prayers  were  no  longer  hei^  and  silence 
▼as  broken  only  by  the  roar  of  the  furnace 
heat  within.  Tbrn  Uie  miserable  Garry 
tomed  and  fled. 

The  Fiona  were  hunting  on  the  hill  of 
Nigg,  far  away  on  the  other  ride  of  the 
Firth,  when  tiiey  saw  a  vast  column  of 
hhsk  smoke  rising  from  the  direction  of 
their  homes.  With  fear  at  their  hearts 
they  strode  back  over  hill  and  dale, 
letting  the  Firth  with  the  aid  of  thrir  l<Hig 
hnnting  poles,  but  when  they  reached  their 
fort  on  KnockferrQ,  there  was  nothing 
left  of  their  homes  and  dear  ones,  but  a 
heap  of  Rowing  embers  in  the  midst  of  a 
fiery  furnace ;  the  heat  of  which  had  fused 
the  Pydopean  stones  and  covered  them 
witti  tiie  vitreous  glaze  which  still  bears 
witness  to  the  tragedy  of  the  Fiona.  But 
Garry  they  punraed  by  the  tracks  he 
had  left  in  his  flistht.  overtook  him  in 


Glengarry,  which  still  bears  his  name,  and 
tore  him  limb  from  limb.  But  the  catas- 
trophe was  fatal  to  the  Fions.  None  were 
left  to  perpetuate  their  race;  and  though 
they  eontinued  for  a  while  to  hunt  among 
the  hills,  yet^  londy  and  despairing,  they 
died  one  after  another,  and  left  no  vestiges 
of  their  existence,  except  the  grassy  fort  on 
Enockferril 

On  the  same  peninsula  of  Cromarty  lies 
Fortrose,  one  of  the  earliest  points  d'appui  of 
the  Scottish  Kings,  in  the  land  of  the  Gael : 
now  a  pleasant  little  watering-place,  with 
the  ruins  of  its  CatiiednJ,  ancient  but  small, 
up<m  a  neighbouring  heath.  There  is 
Ferintosh  too,  or  Farmtosh,  which  Thack- 
eray raised  to  a  Marquisate  in  the  '^  New- 
comes,"  but  which  had  really  curious 
privileges  and  immunities  connected  with 
its  early  Celtic  toisach — such  as  an  im- 
munity frcmi  the  virits  of  the  exciseman 
— which  continaed  down  to  the  year 
1786,  when  the  Government  bought  up 
the  right  of  the  free  distilling  of  whiskey 
for  twenty  thousand  pounds.  This  par^ 
ticular  privilege  indeed  is  said  to  have  oef  n 
granted  to  Forbes,  of  Oulloden,  for  his 
services  to  the  Hanoverian  dyna^  in  the 
'45 ;  but  the  privileges  of  Ferintoeh  were 
in  reality  far  more  ancient,  and  the  grant 
was  only  a  confinnation  of  what  in  practice 
already  existed.  Officially,  indeed,  it  must 
be  noted  that  Ferintosh  beloT'gs  to  the 
county  of  Nairn,  but  it  seems  more 
natural  to  treat  it  according  to  its  local 
porition. 

Dingwall,  again,  is  in  Eoss,  althoagh  on 
the  shore  of  tiie  Firth  of  Cromarty,  an 
altogether  charming  nook,  surrounded  by 
rich  fertility,  such  as  puts  to  flisht  aU 
preccmceived  notions  of  the  barren  North. 
Close  by  is  Strathpeffer,  with  its  mineral 
springs,  like  a  Gennan  bath  town  among 
the  hills;  and  Castle  Leod,  an  ancient  seat  of 
tiie  Maekenries,  built  by  one  Sir  Roderick 
in  the  rixteenth  century,  altogether  quaint 
and  wonderful  in  its  storied  height,  its  tur- 
rets, its  many  windows,  and  grizzled  walls, 
surrounded  by  rich  grass  lands  on  the  flank 
of  a  round-t(^^ped  mil.  Close  by  is  a  stone 
which  records  an  exploit  of  the  Munroes, 
who  carried  off  a  Lady  of  Seaforth, 
together  with  the  house  she  lived  in — 
watde  and  dab — ^upon  their  shoulders 
The  Maekenries  punmed  and  rescued  their 
Lady,  inflicting  terriUe  loss  among  the 
Munroes,  who  afterwards,  so  sajrs  tradition, 
raised  the  stone  lauded  to  in  memory  of 
their  dead.  The  Lady  of  Seaforth  is  now 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  we  mav 
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appraise  the  changes  that  time  has  wroufrht 
if  we  picture  anyone  trying  to  carry  off  Her 
Grace's  house  in  snch  a  rough-and-ready 
way. 

Another  Lady  of  Seaforth  is  chronicled 
by  Sir  Bernard  Burke ;  the  Lady  whose 
Lord  stayed  so  long  in  Paris,  and  who 
caused  the  family  seer,  the  fiunoos  Ken- 
neth Oure,  to  show  her  in  tiie  magic 
bowl  what  my  Lord  was  about  just  then. 
The  sight  of  her  husband's  gay  doings  so 
enraged  the  Lady  of  Seaforth  that  the 
too  faithful  seer  was  hanged  there  and  then 
b J  her  Ladyship's  command,  leaving  behind 
him  a  malediction  which  seems  curiously 
to  have  been  worked  out. 

The  lonely  coasts  of  Cromarty  Firth  are 
now  threaded  by  the  Highland  Railway, 
and  a  station  at  Tain,  otherwise  BaUe 
Dhuthaich,  gives  ready  access  to  the  shrine 
of  Duthac,  to  which  Scottuh  Kings  were 
wont  to  make  long  and  laborious  pil- 
grimages. St.  Duthac,  according  to  the 
authorities,  was  bom  at  Tain  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  the  ruined  chapel, 
built  of  rude  granite  blocks,  is  said  to  be 
the  actual  site  of  his  birthplace.  Duthac 
went  to  Ireland,  then  the  seat  of  learning 
and  ihland  of  the  faints,  and  died  at 
Armagh,  A.D.  1065.  The  fame  of  his 
sanctity  reached  his  native  town,  and  a 
couple  of  centuries  after  his  death  his 
remains  were  translated  to  Tain  with  due 
honour.  Tain  became  known  as  a  free 
town  under  the  direct  protection  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  the  girth  about  St  Duthac's 
shrine  formed  one  of  the  most  hallowed 
sanctuaries  of  the  Northern  kingdom.  To 
St.  Duthac's  fled  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
Robert^  Bruce,  when  the  shelter  they  had 
found  in  Kildrummie  Gastle  proved  un- 
tenable. 

Throw  Ross  richt  to  the  grirth  of  Tane, 
But  that  travele  they  mad  in  vane. 

For  the  long  arm  of  King  Edward  reached 
the  fugitives  even  here.  The  Earl  of  Ross 
was  induced  to  break  the  sanctuary,  and  to 
hand  oyer  the  fugitives  to  the  English  King. 
Again  the  sanctuary  was  broken  by 
Macneil  of  Creich,  who,  pursuing  his  foes 
into  the  very  chapel  of  St  Duthac,  seems 
to  have  had  scruples  as  to  violating  the 
sanctity  of  the  altar,  but,  by  way  of  a  com- 
promise, burnt  the  roof  over  Uieir  heads, 
and  eflectually  disposed  of  them.  For  this 
deed,  however,  he  was  executed  by  King 
James  the  First,  not  so  much  for  the 
murder  as  the  sacrilege.  Political  refhgees 
found  a  safer  asylum  within  the  girth  of 
Tdin,    and  Willliam   Lord  Creichton,  in 


trouble  during  the  reign  of  James  the 
Third,  lived  at  Tain,  in  sanctuary,  for 
several  years  without  molestaticm.  Bat 
James  the  Fourth  was  the  great  patron  of 
St.  Duthac.  Whether  it  was  that  the  saint  in 
early  life  had  behaved  badl  v  to  his  father, 
and  had  lived  to  repent,  and  that  the  King 
thus  hoped  for  favourable  regard  for  his  own 
penitence,  is  only  a  matter  of  surmise,  for 
a  complete  history  of  the  private  life  of  St 
Duthac  has  escaped  our  researches;  bat 
for  some  reason  or  other,  perfa^M  becaaie 
the  way  was  long  and  difficult,  and  the 
place  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  hii 
other  favourite  shrine  of  St  Ninian's,  in 
Galloway — anyhow,  whatever  the  canse, 
King  James  for  twenty  years  never  failed 
to  visit  St  Duthac's  at  least  once  a  year. 
He  was  there  in  the  very  year  of  Flodden, 
and  the  English  ballad  writers  who  cele- 
bn^bed  that  eventful  day,  did  not  forget  to 
reproach  the  Scotch  and  their  King  with 
their  devotion  to  *'  Doffin,  their  demi-god  of 
Ross." 

James  the  Fifth  set  himself  to  walk  bare- 
footed to  the  shrine,  at  all  events  part  of 
the  way,  and  a  footoath  over  a  bog  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  King's  path,  and 
certainly  the  route  seems  the  most  con- 
venient for  a  barefooted  procession. 

The  shrine  of  St  Duthac  went  down  in 
the  days  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  with- 
out much  being  heard  of  it  Stray  i»]grimi 
from  the  Highlands  continued  to  visit  it 
for  lonff  after;  and,  even  now,  the  groand 
about  md  old  chiq)els  of  the  sahit  is  in  high 
esteem  for  burials.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  more  modem  history  of  Tain  that 
rises  above  the  general  level 

A  somewhat  dead  and  desert  level, 
indeed,  here  forms  the  neck  of  Sootland,and 
yon  may  pass  from  one  side  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  without  meeting  anything, 
save  perhaps  an  old  woman,  or  a  donkey 
with  a  load  of  peat  Nor,  indeed,  is  there 
anything  remarkable,  as  far  as  we  know, 
connected  with  Ullapool  and  Loch  Broom, 
apart  from  the  general  history  of  the 
district,  although  the  name  of  the  Sommer 
Isles  calls  forth  pictures  of  halcyon 
nests  floating  among  warm  and  placid  seal, 
that  the  reality  scarcely  justifies.  Bat  for 
an  example  of  a  kirk  minister  among  the 
Highlands,  we  may  call  up  the  memory^  of 
James  Robertson,  of  Loch  Broom,  meaning 
the  districts  round  about  the  loch,  for  on 
this  western  coast  it  is  the  fashion  to  esll 
the  land  after  the  water,  the  latter  being 
often  the  most  fertile  and  prctitable  part  of 
the  human  heritage.  ^ 
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Jam€8  EobertBon  began  life  almost  si- 
moltaneoaBlj  with  the  eighteenth  century, 
haviofl;  been  born  in  1701 ;  and,  no  doubt, 
passed  with  credit  through  his  proba- 
tionary stages  to  the  settled  ministry. 
He  soon  became  known  to  his  parishioners 
as  the  powerful  minister,  not  so  much  for 
his  sermons  and  exhortations,  although 
these  were  no  doubt  of  the  best^  as  for  his 
personal  qualities,  his  strength  and  athletic 
habits,  all  calculated  to  earn  and  maintain 
the  respect  of  the  rude  Highlanders  about 
him.  On  one  occasion  he  was  officiating 
for  a  friend  at  Feam,  when  the  roof  of  the 
church  fell  in,  and  the  whole  fabric  became 
a  wreck;  the  lintel  of  the  doorway  was 
giving  way  under  the  pressure,  threatening 
to  eiLi  off  the  retreat  of  the  congregation, 
when  Robertaon,  like  another  Samson, 
took  the  end  of  the  stone  upon  his  shoulder 
and  supported  that  part  of  the  fabric  till 
hb  fnends  had  escaped.  On  another 
occasion,  a  little  misunderstanding  with 
some  of  his  flock,  was  rectified  by  the 
minister's  personal  gifts.  The  misunder- 
standing began  in  this  way.  One  Donald 
Hackenrie  £id  a  child  whom  he  naturally 
wished  to  have  baptized.  In  the  practice 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  it  is  the  parent  who 
is  eatediised  as  to  his  religious  mowledge. 
Donald  proved  to  be  grossly  ignorant,  and 
was  referred  to  his  8tudie&  The  High- 
lander brooded  over  the  matter,  and  miule 
nphis  mind  that  the  minister  should  baptize 
his  child,  whether  he  would  or  no.  He 
persnaded  another  Mackenzie  to  help  him 
in  the  enterprise,  and,  with  the  child,  they 
waylaid  the  minister  and  insisted  on  his 
pwforming  the  office.  The  minister  refused, 
the  Highlanders  persisted ;  a  scuffle  began, 
and  the  Highlanders  were  getting  so  de- 
cidedly the  worst  of  it,  that  Donald  in  a 
fury  drew  his  dirk,  and  slashed  the  minister 
over  the  arm.  But  in  spite  of  his  wound  the 
minister  gave  the  pair  a  beating,  and  sent 
Donald  home  to  study  his  Catechism  again. 

When  Bobertson  heard  that  the  Prince 
had  landed  in  the  '45,  he  found  the  greater 
part  of  Mb  flock  making  ready  to  join  him 
As  a  minister  he  was  naturally  strong  tor 
the  Protestant  succession,  and  did  dl  he 
could  to  persuade  his  flock  to  remain 
quietly  at  homa  All  was  of  no  use,  and 
for  numy  months,  and  during  the  early 
anccesses  of  the  Prince,  Bob^tson's  posi- 
tion was  (rf  some  danger,  as  he  was  looked 
open  by  many  of  his  neighbours  as  no 
better  than  a  Government  spy.  As  it 
happened,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  the 
Hanoverian  party  some  service. 
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Few  men  had  done  more  harm  to  the 
Prince's  cause  than  Forbes,  of  Culloden,  as, 
by  his  influence  among  the  Highland  chiefs, 
he  had  caused  many  of  them  to  remain 
neutral  He  was  still  working  hard  for  the 
side  which  he  shrewdly  judged  the  stronger, 
when  the  Jacobites  made  an  attempt  to 
seize  him.  Culloden  House  was  surrounded, 
and  Forbes  owed  his  escape  to  the  timely 
warning  of  a  Highlander,  whom,  in  his 
former  capacity  of  advocate,  he  had  saved 
from  the  gallows.  A  great  dinner,  or 
supper  rather,  was  flzed  for  the  evening  on 
which  the  Jacobites  had  proposed  to  apj^ear 
as  uninvited  guests.  All  the  preparations 
went  on,  the  house  was  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, the  pipers  played  la  the  courtyard. 
But  in  the  meantime  Forbes  and  his  friend 
Lord  Loudon  had  quietly  stolen  away. 
The  only  place  of  safety  they  could  reach  was 
in  Sutherland,  and  the  only  way  open  was 
through  the  heart  of  the  Highland  country, 
which  was  most  bitterly  hostile.  But  thanks 
to  Bobertson,  with  whom  they  managed  to 
communicate,  they  and  their  followers  were 
safely  passed  through  the  most  dangerous 
districts  j  and  presently  the  victory,  or 
disaster,  of  Culloden — so  much  depends  on 
the  point  of  view  from  which  one  looks 
at  such  thines  —  put  them  entirely  at 
their  ease.  In  gratitude  for  Bobertson's 
services,  Forbes  and  his  iriend  introduced 
him  to  the  victor  of  Culloden,  with  many 
flattering  encomiums.  The  Duke  was  most 
afiable.  You  might  have  thought  the 
minister's  fortune  was  made.  With  the 
happy  tact  and  gracious  consideration  that 
distinguished  his  family,  His  Highness  pre- 
sented the  poor  minister  with  twelve  stands 
of  arms,  to  be  distributed  among  his  well- 
thinking  friends  1 

Bat  the  minister  now  had  played  his  part 
of  Loyalist.  Henceforth  he  was  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  poor  misguided  mexubers  of 
his  flock,  who  were  lying  in  prison  in  Lon- 
don, far  away  from  home,  and  friends,  and 
from  any  kindly  hand,  awaiting  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  law.  The  good  man  travelled 
seven  hundred  miles,  by  rugged  and  dan- 
gerous ways,  and  readied  London  just  in 
rime  to  hear  one  of  his  parishioners,  Hector 
Mackenzie,  condemned  to  death.  His  ser- 
vices to  the  Crown  had  given  hima  right  to 
intercede  for  its  victims.  He  left  no  stone 
unturned,  and  at  last  got  a  promise  from 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  his  friend's 
life  should  be  spared.  But  he  was  told 
that  the  Duke's  promises  were  sometimes 
forgotten,  and,  finding  that  no  reprieve 
amved,    he   fought  his   way^nce  more 
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throngh  ante-chambers  and  secretaries  to 
the  Duke's  presence.  The  Doke  confirmed 
his  promise,  and  affably  offered  his  hand. 
There  was  no  danger  of  his  forgetting  any 
more,  as  Eobertson  grasped  the  proffered 
hand  in  his  awful  fist,  and  wmnff  it  in  all 
the  strength  of  his  gratitude  and  devotioa 

*'You  shall  have  him!  you  shall  have 
him  !  *'  cried  the  poor  Duke,  with  tears  in 
his  voice  and  in  his  eye& 

Then  Mr.  Eobertson  offered  himself  as 
Gaelic  interpreter  for  the  trials  t^en  pend- 
ing, and  thus  was  able  practically  to  act 
as  advocate  for  the  poor  prisoners  who 
knew  no  English,  as  well  as  to  give  a 
dexterous  and  favourable  turn  to  such  evi- 
dence as  was  proffered  in  the  vernacular. 

Soon  after,  when  his  merciful  mission 
was  nearly  ended,  and  he  was  about  to  re- 
turn home,  he  happened  to  be  crossing  the 
Thames  in  a  wherry,  when  he  heard  a 
doleful  voice  address  him,  in  Gaelic,  from 
a  prison  hulk  upon  the  river : 

*'  Ob,  Master  James,  Master  James,  are 
you  going  to  leave  me  here  t " 

It  was  Donald's  voice — the  Mackenzie 
who  had  shown  such  animosity  about  the 
baptism. 

"Ah,  Donald,  Donald!"  replied  the 
minister,  in  the  same  language,  '*  do  yon 
remember  the  day  of  the  dirk  1 " 

Still  more  plaintively  came  the  reply : 

"  Ah,  Mr.  James,  this  is  a  bad  place  to 
remember  in." 

The  minister,  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  liberation  of  his 
old  assailant,  who  was  about  to  be  shipped 
to  the  plantations. 

The  chief  stronghold  of  ihe  Mackenzies, 
so  long  the  dominant  clan  in  Eoss,  was  t^e 
Castle  of  Eilan  Donan,  on  an  island  in  the 
entrance  to  Loch  Duich,  still  an  imposing 
ruin,  and  inhabited  up  to  1719,  when  it 
was  partly  destroyed  by  the  guns  of  an 
English  man-of-war.  And  this  attack  upon 
Eilan  Donan  is  connected  with  an  almost 
forgotten  episode  of  the  struggles  of  the 
Jacobites  for  the  restoration  of  their 
Prince. 

The  affair  was  a  small  one,  and  yet  it 
was  the  outcome  of  a  strong  and  formidable 
league,  which  really,  for  the  moment^  made 
the  throne  of  King  C^rge  unsteady. 
Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  had  been  in 
it,  who  hated  George  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  He  had  himself  designed,  per- 
haps, to  lead  the  expedition,  but  he  had 
been  killed  the  year  before.  The  Czar 
Peter  had  joined  the  plot,  and  Alberoni 
1^,  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 


A  fleet  and  army  were  to  be  launched  upon 
England — a  second  Spanish  Armada. 

Again  the  boisterous  gales  favoured 
the  island.  The  invading  squadron  was 
dispersed  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  two 
frigates  alone,  with  some  four  hundred 
Spanish  soldiers  on  board,  sailed  into  the 
appointed  meeting-plaoe  on  Loch  Alsh. 

According  to  the  restricted  plan  adopted, 
the  forfeited  Earl  of  Seaf orth,  the  head  of 
all  the  Mackenzies,  was  to  raise  his  dan 
and  protect  the  landing  of  the  army. 
The  Mackenzies  would  not  rise ;  but  the 
Macraes  obeyed  the  signal  of  their  chief. 
The  clans  were  ready  enough,  but  the  army 
had  dwindled  woefully  to  four  hundred 
men;  and  a  far  superior  force  of  Eoyal 
troops  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
decisive  battle — for  battle  there  was—came 
off  in  Glenshiel.  Eob  Eoy,  it  is  said,  was 
among  the  combatants.  His  business  was 
to  attack  the  Hanoverians  in  the  rear, 
when  they  were  engaged  in  front  with 
the  main  body.  But  Eob  attacked  too 
soon,  and  was  beaten  off  before  the  others 
began.  The  Spaniards  were  surprised,  and 
laid  down  their  arms  in  a  body,  and  the 
Highlanders,  after  defending  their  breast- 
work gallantly  for  some  time,  concluded 
that  the  bat^e  was  lost^  and  vamshed 
among  the  mists. 

The  attachment  of  the  clansmen  for  thdr 
chief  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Ma^ 
kendes,  in  a  very  emphatic  fashion.  The 
Commissioners  of  Forfeited  Estates  ap- 
pointed one  Mr.  Eoss,  a  gentleman  of  the 
neighbourhood,  to  collect  the  rents  of  the 
Seaforth  estates.  As  he  rode^out  to  his  rent 
audit  at  Strathglass,  Mr.  Eoss,  witii 
culiar  prudence,  changed  horses  with 
son,  and  sent  the  young  man  on  in  front  to 
reconnoitre.  The  tenants  were  gathered 
in  the  glen,  and,  taking  the  young  man  for 
his  father,  they  discharged  their  guns  in  a 
volley,  and  l^e  poor  victim  of  paternal 
solicitude  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  The 
real  Simon  Pure  prudently  turned  back. 
But  the  wonderful  part  of  the  business 
was  that  the  tenants  all  paid  their  rents 
regularly  from  year  to  year  into  the 
hands  of  Murchison,  of  Ouchtertyre,  the 
agent  of  their  banished  Lord,  who  regularly 
remitted  them  to  the  exile. 

My  Lord  was  a  man  little  worthy  of  such 
devotion,  and  repaid  his  agent's  attachment 
with  the  basest  ingratitude.  A  descendant 
of  this  Murchison  was  the  celebrated  geo- 
logist, who  has  erected  a  monument  com- 
memorative of  his  ancestor's  fidelity  uid 
its  result — a  broken  heart,  whidi  earned 
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Uhl  to  the  grave — on  a  green  spot  over- 
looking the  sound  of  Kyle  Akm,  familiar  in 
the  route  of  Mr.  MaeBrayne's  steamers. 

The  strong  attachment  of  the  Mao- 
kendes  to  their  chirfs  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  that  in  origin  tiiese  were 
not  Gads  at  all  or  Madcenzies,  bnt  an 
iatmaive  Norman  family,  of  the  race 
of  the  faithless  Irish  Geraldines,  who 
obtamed  a  grant  of  the  district  from  some 
Scottidi  Kmg,  who  gave  away  what  was 
certainly  not  his  to  bestow.  And  with 
their  strong  castle  of  Eilan  Donan,  and  the 
teiritory  of  Kintail,  defended  by  its  moon- 
tain  barriers,  they  soon  obtained  the 
homage  of  the  neighbouring  clans,  and 
soon  in  their  wise  family  policy  became 
more  (Saelic  than  the  Gaels  themselves 

We  mnst  give  but  a  flying  notice  to 
Applecross,  where  St  Maebrabha,  from 
Ireland,  foonded  a  convent  after  the 
ColnmlMtn  pattern  in  673,  which  sub- 
seqaently  became  the  seat  of  an  here- 
ditaiy  Abbot — rather  an  anomalous  dignity, 
bat  such  were  the  fiashions  of  the 
Coldees.  Then  there  is  Loch  Maree,  with 
its  foor-and-twenty  islets;  and  that  par- 
ticular islet  with  me  spring  that  restores 
reason  to  the  insane,  and  has  other  mystic 
pr^>ertie8. 

The  Danish  Prince,  too,  should  be  men- 
tioned, and  the  Irish  Princess,  whose 
attendants  re-enacted  the  Grecian  legend, 
and  hoisted  the  black  flag  instead  of  the 
idiite  one,  leading  the  expectant  bridegroom 
to  drown  himself  in  the  loch.  A  pleasant 
legend  for  a  summer's  dive  among  the  deep 
blue  waters  of  the  fairy  lake  i 
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The  subject  of  this  article,  as  stated 
above,  is  osculation;  and  osculation  is — 
"not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,"  as 
Mr.  Snagsby  would  say — ^kissing.  Fur- 
ther d^nition  is,  we  take  it,  unneoessary. 
Kisses,  aco(»ding  to  Sam  Slick,  are  IDce 
creation,  because  they  are  made  out  of 
nothing,  and  are  very  good.  Another 
wag  says  they  are  like  sermons — they 
leqnnre  two  heads  and  an  applicatioa 
An  ingenious  American  grammarian  thus 
eonjugstes  the  verb :  "  Buss,  to  kiss ;  rebus, 
to  km  again;  pluribus,  to  kiss  without 
regard  to  number;  sillybus,  to  kiss  the 
lumd  instead  of  the  lips;  blunderbus,  to 
kiss  the  wrong  person;  omnibus,  to  kiss 
every  pwson  in  the  room ;  erebus,  to  kiss 
in  fcbe  dark."    But  kissing  baffles  all  at- 


tempts at  analysis,  and  Josh  Billings  is 
pretty  accurate  when  he  says  "that  the 
more  a  man  tries  to  analyse  a  kiss  the 
more  he  can't;  and  that  the  best  way  to 
define  a  kiss  is  to  take  one."  Kisses  lend 
themselves  readily  enough  to  classification, 
many  and  varied  as  they  are,  and  differing 
in  land,  from  the  impassioned  salute  of 
the  lover  to  the  perfunctory  kiss  bestowed 
upon  the  greasy  Court  Testament  But 
with  such  a  classification,  though  interest- 
ing enough,  we  have  not  here  to  do ;  we 
purpose  to  treat  tiie  subject  rather  his- 
torically than  analytically. 

The  "  British  Apollo,"  when  asked  why 
kissing  was  so  popular,  what  its  benefit, 
and  who  its  inventor,  replied:  "Ah, 
madam,  had  you  a  lover  you  would  not 
come  to  Apollo  for  a  solution ;  tince  there 
is  no  dispute  but  the  kisses  of  mutual 
lovers  give  infinite  satisfaction.  As  to  its 
invention,  it  is  certain  that  Nature  was  its 
author,  and  it  began  with  the  first  court- 
ship." It  seems  mfficult  to  conceive  of  a 
time  when  kissing  was  unknown  in  this 
island,  and  yet  a  Scandinavian  tradition 
states  that  kissing  was  first  introduced  into 
England  by  Eowena,  the  beautiful  daughter 
ofHengist.  In  Edwa^  the  Fourth's  reign  it 
was  usual  for  a  guest^  both  on  his  arrival  and 
at  his  departure,  to  kiss  his  hostess  and 
all  the  ladies  of  her  family.  Again,  in 
Henry's  time,  when  Cavendish  visited  a 
French  nobleman  at  his  own  ch&teau,  tiie 
mistress  of  tiie  house  at  the  head  of  her 
maidens  thus  greeted  him :  "  For  as  mudi 
as  ye  be  an  Englishman,  ^ose  custom  it 
is  in  your  countoy  to  kiss  all  ladies  and 
gentiewomen  without  offence,  and  although 
it  be  not  so  here  in  this  realm,  yet  will  I 
be  so'  bold  as  to  kiss  you,  and  so  shall  all 
my  maidens."  Erasmus,  grave  and  staid 
scholar  as  he  was,  writes  enthusiastically 
of  the  practice :  "  If  you  go  to  any  place 
you  are  received  with  a  kiss  by  all ;  if  you 
depart  on  a  journey  you  are  dismissed  witii 
a  kiss ;  you  return — ^kisses  are  exchanged ; 
they  come  to  visit  you — a  kiss  the  first 
thing ;  they  leave  you — you  kiss  them  all 
round.  Do  they  meet  you  anywhere — 
kisses  in  abundance.  Lastiy,  wherever 
^ou  move,  there  is  nothing  but  kisses — and 
if  you  had  but  once  tasted  them !  how  soft 
they  are !  how  fragrant !  on  my  honour 
you  would  not  wish  to  reside  here  for  ten 
years  only,  but  for  life ! " 

We  find  in  the  time  of  James  tiie  First, 
that  the'  Constable  of  Spain  bestowed  a  kiss 
upon  each  of  Anne  of  Denmark's  maids  of 
honour  "according  to  the  custom  o&  tiie 
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country,  any  neglect  of  which  is  taken  as 
an  affront"  Biinyan,  the  immortal  tinker, 
strongly  reprobated  the  practice  which  had 
grown  to  such  lengths,  and  asked  its 
defenders  **  why  Uiey  made  baulks)  Why 
they  saluted  the  most  handsome,  and  let 
the  ill-favoured  ones  go  T'  In  France  the 
custom  found  great  favour,  and  has  lingered 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  our  country. 
To  an  Englishman,  full  of  his  insular 
reserve,  there  is  something  unmanly  in  the 
way  men  at  a  public  x^w&j  station  in 
France  salute  each  other  upon  both  cheeks ; 
and  yet  in  England  itself  it  was,  at  one 
time,  the  recognised  form  of  salutation, 
so  much  so  that  we  find  Bustic  Sprightly 
complaining  to  the  Spectator  of  a  courtier 
who  merely  contented  himself  with  a 
courtly  bow,  instead  of  kissing  the  ladies 
all  round  upon  entering  the  room.  But 
not  only  was  it  usual  for  a  gentleman  to 
loss  a  lady,  but  it  was  ceremonious  for  the 
sterner  sex  to  thus  salute  each  other.  In 
Wesley's  Journal,  dated  June  16th,  1758, 
we  find  a  remarkable  instance  of  tiiis,  in  a 
description  of  a  duel  between  two  officers 
at  Limerick :  "  Mr.  R  proposed  firing  at 
twelve  yards,  but  Mr.  J.  said,  *  No,  six  is 
enough.'  So  they  kissed  one  another  (poor 
farce  1),  and  before  they  were  five  paces 
asunder,  both  fired  at  the  same  instant." 

Hone,  in  his  quaint  old  Table-Book,  gives 
an  account  of  a  curious  kissing  f  estivsd  held 
in  Ireland:  ''On  Easter  Monday,  several 
hundred  of  young  persons  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Portsferry,  County 
Down,  resort,  dressed  in  their  best,  to 
a  pleasant  walk  near  the  town  called 
'The  Walter.'  The  avowed  object  of 
each  person  is  to  see  the  fan,  which 
consists  in  the  men  kissing  the  females 
without  reserve,  whether  married  or  single. 
This  mode  of  salutation  is  quite  a  matter 
of  course;  it  is  never  taken  amiss,  nor 
with  much  show  of  coyness.  The  female 
must  be  ordinary  indeed  who  returns 
home  without  having  received  at  least  a 
dozen  hearty  busses." 

Kissing  under  the  mistletoe  is  a  custom 
of  very  remote  origin,  and  a  practice  too 
common  to  be  dealt  with  here,  though  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  known  that,  owing 
to  the  licentious  revelry  to  which  it  gave 
occasion,  mistletoe  was  formerly  excluded 
bv  ecclesiastic  order  from  the  decoration 
of  the  Church  at  Christmas-time.  Hone' 
tells  UB  that  there  was  an  old  belief,  that 
unless  a  maiden  was  kissed  under  the 
mistletoe  at  Christmas  she  would  not  be 
maiTi5d  during:  the  ensuing  year. 


In  the  ceremonial  of  betrothal  a  kiss 
has  played  an  important  part  in  several 
nations.  A  nuptial  kiss  in  church,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  marriage  service,  is 
solemnly  enjoined  by  the  York  MisMl  and 
the  Sarum  Manual  In  the  old  play  ol 
The  Insensate  Countess,  by  Manton,oeciin 
the  line: 

The  kisse  thou  gav'st  me  in  the  Church,  here  take. 
It  was  also  considered  an  honour  to  be  the 
first  to  kiss  the  bride  after  the  ceremony, 
and  all  who  would  might  contend  for 
the  prize.  In  The  Collier's  Weddmg,  by 
Edward  Chicken,  we  read : 

Four  rustic  fellows  wait  the  while 
To  kiss  the  bride  at  the  church  stfle. 

When  ladies'  lips  were  at  the  service 
of  all,  it  became  usual  to  have  fragrant- 
scented  comfits  or  sweets,  of  whi^  we 
find  frequent  mention.  In  Massinger's 
Very  Women  occurs  the  following : 

Faith  I  search  our  pockets ;  and  if  you  find  then, 
Comfits  of  amber-grease  to  help  our  kisses, 
Conclude  us  faulty. 

When  kissing  was  thus  a  common  civility 
of  dafly  intercourse,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  it  should  find  its  way  into 
the  courtesies  of  dancing;  and  thus  we 
leam  that  "a  kiss  was,  anciently,  the 
established  fee  of  a  lady's  partner."  In 
a  Dialo|;ue  between  Custom  and  Veritie, 
concermng  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Dancing 
and  Minstrelsie,  printed  by  John  Allde, 
is  the  following  verse  : 

But  some  reply,  what  fool  would  daunoe. 
If  that,  when  daunce  is  doone, 

He  may  not  have  at  ladye's  lips 
That  which  in  daunce  he  woon  ? 

In  The  Tempest  this  line  occurs : 

Curtsied  when  you  have  and  kissed. 

And  Henry  says  to  Anne  Boleyn : 

Sweetheart, 
I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out,. 
And  not  to  kiss  you  ! 

While  thus  quoting  Shakespeare,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  ciye  the  pretly 
pleading  for  a  kiss  of  Helena  to  her 
boorish,  churlish  husband : 

I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  own  ; 
Nor  dare  I  say  tie  mine ;  and  yet  it  is ; 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

What  would  you  have? 

Something;  and  scarce  so  much ;^nothing,  in- 
deed— 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would,  my  lord,— 

faith.  yes- 
Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Brand,  in  his  "  Popular  Antiquities,"  tells 
us  that  the  custom  of  kissiog  in  danring 
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18  Still  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the 
eonntry.  <*When  the  fiddler  thinks  his 
young  couples  have  had  mnsic  enough, 
he  nuikes  his  instrument  squeak  out  two 
notes,  which  all  understand  to  say,  '  EJss 
her!'"  The  author  himself  has  seen  at 
a  country  "Feast"  the  panting,  bucolic 
swains  claim  this  privilege  from  their 
blushing  partners.  In  the  Spectator  for 
May  the  seventeenth,  Number  Sixty-seven, 
is  the  following  comment  upon  a  letter 
eommonicated :  "  I  must  confess,  I  am 
afraid  that  my  correspondent  hiad  too 
much  reason  to  be  a  litUe  out  of  humour 
at  the  treatment  of  his  daughter ;  but  I 
ccmclude  that  he  would  have  been  much 
more  so,  had  he  seen  one  of  those  kissing 
dances  in  which,  Will  Honeycomb  assures 
me,  they  are  obliged  to  dwell  almost  a 
minute  on  the  Fair  one's  lips,  or  they  will 
be  too  quick  for  the  music,  and  dance 
quite  out  of  time." 

In  Bossia  the  Easter  salutation  is  a 
kissL  Each  member  of  the  famQy  salutes 
the  other;  chance  acquaintances  on  meet- 
ing kiss;  prindpals  kiss  their  employes; 
the  Genial  kisses  his  officers;  the 
officers  kiss  their  soldiers ;  the  Czar  kisses 
his  family,  retinue,  court,  and  atten- 
dants, and  even  his  officers  on  parade, 
the  sentinels  at  the  palace  gates,  and  a 
seleei  party  of  private  soldiers — probably 
elab<Mn^y  prepared  for  this  <*  royal 
salute."  In  other  parts  the  poorest  serf, 
meeting  a  high-bom  dame  in  the  street, 
has  but  to  say  "  Christ  is  risen,"  and  he 
wiU  receive  a  kiss  and  the  reply  "He  is 
risein  truly." 

In  Finland,  according  to  Bayard  Taylor, 
the  women  resent  as  an  insult  a  salute 
upon  the  lips.  A  Finnish  matoon,  hearing 
of  our  English  custom  of  kissing,  declared 
that  did  hm  husband  attempt  such  a  liberty, 
she  would  treat  him  to  sucha  box  upon  the 
ears  that  he  should  not  readOy  forget. 

In  Iceland  illegitimate  and  illicit  kissing 
had  deterrent  penalties  of  great  severity. 
For  kissing  another  man's  wife,  with  or 
without  her  consent^  the  punishment  of 
exclusion  or  its  pecuniary  equivalent  was 
awarded.  A  man  rendered  himself  liable 
for  kissing  an  unmarried  woman  under 
legal  guardianship  without  her  consent; 
and  even  if  the  lady  consented,  the  law 
required  that  every  kiss  should  be  wiped 
out  by  a  fine  of  three  marks,  equivalent  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  eUs  of  wadmal,  a 
quantity,  we  are  told,  sufficient  to  furnish 
a  whole  ship's  crew  with  pilot  jackets. 
Tmlv  such  kisses  were  exnensive  luxuries. 


The  code  of  Justinian  says  "that  if  a 
man  betrothed  a  woman  by  the  kiss,  and 
either  party  died  before  marriage,  the 
heirs  were  entitled  to  half  the  donations, 
and  the  survivor  to  the  other  half;  but 
if  the  contract  was  made  without  the 
solemn  kiss,  the  whole  of  the  espousal 
gifts  must  be  restored  to  the  donors  and 
meir  heirs-at-law." 

Kissing  in  many  religions  has  played  its 

{lart  as  a  mark  of  adoration  or  veneration* 
n  Hosea  xiii.  2,  speaking  of  idolatry,  we 
find  the  sentence:  "Let  the  men  that 
sacrifice  kiss  tiie  calves."  Again,  the  dis- 
contented prophet  is  told  that  even  in 
idolatrous  Israel  Uiere  are  seven  thousand 
knees  which  have  not  bowed  to  Baal, 
''and  every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed 
him"  The  Mohammedans,  on  their  pious 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  kiss  the  sacred  black 
stone  and  the  four  comers  of  the  Eaaba. 
The  Bomish  priest  kisses  the  aspergillum, 
and  on  Palm  Sunday  the  palm,  mssine 
the  Pope's  toe  was  a  fashion  introducea 
by  one  of  the  Leos,  who  had  mutilated  hk 
right  hand  and  was  too  vain  to  expose 
the  stump. 

Kisses  have  been  the  reward  of  genius, 
as  when  Voltaire  was  publicly  kissed  in 
the  stage-box  by  the  young  and  lovely 
Duchesse  de  Vilkrs,  who  was  ordered  by 
an  entimsiastic  pit  tlius  to  reward  the 
author  of  Merope.  In  politics  they  have 
been  used  as  bribes,  as  in  the  funous 
Eatanswill  election  of  the  "Pickwick 
Papers,"  and  also  in  a  still  more  famous 
electioa  For  when  Fox  was  contesting 
the  hard-won  seat  at  Westminster,  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonslure  offered  to 
kiss  all  who  voted  for  the  great  statesman. 
And  folly  as  &mouB,  and  perhaps  in  a 
better  cause,  was  tiie  self-denying  patri- 
otism of  the  beautiful  Lady  Gordon, 
who,  when  the  ranks  of  the  Scottish 
regiments  had  been  sadly  thinned  by 
cruel  Badajoz  and  Salamanca,  turned  re- 
cruiting sergeant^  and  to  tempt  the  gallant 
lads  placed  the  recroiting  shilling  m  her 
lips,  from  whence  who  would  might  take 
it  with  his  own. 

Kisses  in  onr  own  day  have  their  penal- 
ties if  they  should  be  too  rudely  poached. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  kissing  a  lady  with- 
out her  will  and  permission  is  a  common 
assault  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment ; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  in  the 
daily  police  reports  cases  where  a  too 
susceptible  gentleman  has  had  to  pay 
dearly  for  **  crushing  the  ripe  cherries  ^  it 
a  ladv's  line. 
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There  was  once  a  jovial  vicar  who  was 
such  a  glutton  for  kissing,  that  when  he 
obtained  the  wishedfor  kiss,  far  from 
satisfied,  he  asked  for  a  score ;  and  then — 

Then  to  that  twenty  add  a  hundred  more ; 
A  thousand  to  that  hundred ;  so  kiss  on 
To  make  that  thousand  up  a  million ; 
Treble  that  million,  and  when  that  is  done, 
Let's  kiss  afresh,  as  when  we  first  bejcun ! 

The  Eev.  John  Brown,  of  Haddington, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  Self-Inter- 
preting Bible,  had  courted  the  afterward 
Mrs.  Brown  for  six  and  a  half  years 
before  the  following  conversation  took 
place: 

"  Janet,  we've  bin  acquainted  now  six 
year  an'  mair,  an'  I've  ne'er  gotten  a  kiss 
yet  D'ye  think  I  aiight  tak  one,  my 
bonnie  lass ) " 

^  Just  as  you  lik^  John,  only  be  be- 
comin'  an'  proper  wi'  it." 

"  Surely,  Janet,  we'll  ask  a  blessin' ! " 

The  blessing  was  asked,  and  the  kiss 
taken,  and  tl^  unusual  delight  took  his 
breath  as  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Heigh,  lass  !  but  it's  gude  I  Noo  let 
us  return  thanks  ! "  and  in  six  months  they 
were  married. 

With  this  anecdote  we  will  close,  or  the 
proverbifdly  genUe  reader  will  have  lost  his 
patience,  and  will  pronounce  anything  but 
a  blessing  upon  our  efforts,  for  kisses  upon 
paper  are  but  a  hollow  mockery. 

WE   TWO. 

But  then,  you  see,  I  love  him.    Just  that—love. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  one  little  bit 
What  the  word  means  ?  you  favoured  ones,  who  rove 
.    Down  beaten  paths  with  all  things  smooth  and 

fit; 
With  no  false  note  to  jar  amid  your  airs ; 

With  no  black  cloud  to  blot  your  sunshine  out ; 
No  yearning  want  to  madden  in  your  prayers ; 

No  "Why?"  to  deepen  every  bitter  doubt. 

Easy  livhen  noonday  floods  the  clustered  flowers, 

When  wealth  and  world's  approval  gird  you  round, 
To  learn  the  fairy  tasks  of  smilinf?  hours, 

And  "  do  the  duty  "  fashioned  fair  when  found ; 
Passing  decorous  through  the  guarded  life, 

Giving  from  heaped-up  coffers,  smiling  sweet ; 
Wondering  that  others  fret  so  in  the  strife ; 

Terming  each  woe  untasted,  **  judgement  meet." 

*' Eriendflhip,"    "affection,"    ** fondness,"    pretty 

Fhrases! 
s3rmbolling  the  fragile  things  they  mean ; 
Like  rosy  creepers  that,  "mid  grass  and  daisies, 
Twine  over  meadow  paths  a  graceful  screen ; 
Till  some  strong  foot  comes  crashing  from  the  hill. 
Treads  down  the  tendrils,  flings  the  flowers  apart, 
And  the  full  moonlight,  pitiless  and  chill, 
Glares  on  the  bare,  cold  path— the  barren  heart. 

But  Love  his  strong  vitality  asserts, 
His  quenchless  power,  crush  it  as  you  may ; 

The  slow  rains  rot,  the  cruel  east  wind  hurts, 
But  the  rich  blooms  Dress  uDward  to  the  dav. 


Darling,  the  holy  bond  'twixt  you  and  me 
Is  pure,  and  strong,  and  prompt  to  do  and  dm, 

As  when  we  knelt  beside  our  mother's  knee, 
And  learnt  from  her  sweet  lips  our  baby  prayer. 

Then,  in  the  golden  memories  of  onr  ]routb, 

Sun  out  the  dreary  present's  gathering  storm ; 
Or  face  it  in  our  deep  love's  loyal  truth, 

And  a  fresh  link  from  troubled  hours  form ; 
Let  the  world  frown  or  shrink,  we  two  together 

Can  surely  ride  o'er  wilder  waves  than  these : 
Knowing  the  cyclone  brings  the  cloudless  weather, 

And  to  some  haven  roll  the  roughest  seas. 


k  NIGHT  WITH  THE  MACKEREL 
FLEET. 

BY  AN  OLD  SHELLBACK. 

Other  people's  experience  iBwellenoci^ 
bat  I  like  to  get  mine  first  hand.  Thtt 
maxim  of  our  ancestors,  ''  if  yon  want  any- 
thing done  well,  do  it  yourself,"  is  as  trae 
now,  as  to  most  things,  as  when  it  was 
first  writtea  It  follows,  therefore  that 
as  it  is  my  intention  to  give  some 
reliable  infoxination  on  the  %abject  of 
mackerel  fishing,  the  most  sensible 
thing  I  could  do  was  to  start  off  to 
Sanugate  and  spend  a  night  on  board  a 
mackerel  boat.  To  form  a  resolution  ii, 
with  me,  to  carry  it  out;  so  I  proceeded 
to  Victoria,  caught  the  Granville  ezpresi, 
and,  in  a  little  over  two  hours,  was  landed 
at  Bamsgate.  I  dined  comfortably  at  the 
Albion^  finished  my  sherry,  went  on  the 
pier  for  a  stroll,  listened  to  a  yam  from 
Harry  Thornton  at  the  watdihouse, 
smoked  a  pipe  in  the  verandah  overlook- 
ing the  harbour,  and  then  retired  to  mj 
hA  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just 

Next  morning  I  was  up  betimes,  and 
having  made  a  hearty  brei^ast,  thanks  to 
the  appetising  breeze  which  was  wafted 
in  at  the  open  window,  I  started  in  seareh 
of  a  skipper  who  would  take  me  on  mj 
proposed  expedition.  When  I  got  abreast 
of  Uie  powder-magazine  I  met  a  man  in  a 
red-tanned  slop,  who,  on  seeing  me,  b^an 
to  grin  all  over  his  face,  and  who  startled 
me  by  accosting  me  by  name.  I  returned 
the  salutation;  but  I  did  not  remember 
him  a  bit 

"  Don't  remember  me,  sir,  I  see,"  he 
went  on,  touching  his  cap.  '^  I'm  Daniel 
Merret  You  lodged  with  my  wife  at 
Eastbourne,  in  the  Pevensey  Boad." 

"Of  course  I  did,  Daniel,"  I  repKed. 
"I  recognise  you  now.  How  is  that 
excellent  woman  your  wife  t " 

*•  Nicely,  sir ;  nicely,"  he  replied. 

After  a  few  more  enquiries  I  cune  to  the 
point:  ^ 
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"Yon  are  jast  the  mftn  I  want/'  I  said. 
"I  eame  down  to  have  a  night  on  board  a 
mftdoBrel  boat     Will   you   take  me  in 

"That  I  wHI,  sir,  and  welcome.  Oan 
yoa  be  ready  toon  after  one  o'clock  t " 

"Yes,  that  will  suit  me.  And  now  where 
18  jonr  boat,  and  what  is  her  name  t " 

« In  the  West  GuDy,  air.  The  •  PoUy ' 
she's  named — arter  the  miBsne — and  a 
livelier  little  craft  never  sailed." 

"The  <  Polly '  I  I  shan't  forget,  Daniel. 
One  o'clock  riuurp ! "    And  we  separated. 

To  eat  the  matter  short,  I  embarked  at 
the  time  specified.  The  logs  were  hoisted, 
the  bow  and  stem  ropes  let  go — 

The  breeze  was  fresh,  the  sky  was  clear, 
Tber«  were  lots  of  people  upon  the  pier, 
But  never  a  one  gave  us  a  cheer 
Am  we  sailed  out  of  the  harbour. 

The  wind  was  about  west-nor'-west, 
whidi,  whm  we  had  got  through  the  old 
Cadd  Channel,  enabled  us  to  run  off  with 
a  flowing  sheet  Away  went  our  little 
craft  st  a  spanking  n^,  past  the  mansion 
of  the  late  Sir  Moses  M<mtefiore ;  past 
Damjpton  Gap  and  Broadstairs;  past  the 
N(nth  Sand  Head  lightship,  and  out  into 
the  open  sea.  It  was  a  glorious  afternoon — 
a  bir  wind  and  a  bright  green  sea ;  the 
Use  sky  above  and  the  sparkling  water 
beneath,  andihe  ''Polly  "ploughinggallantly 
orer  the  wavea  The  sea  was  full  of  life 
and  motion ;  the  wide  sweep  of  Powell 
Bay  and  the  North  Shore,  and  the  town 
ttd  harbour  of  Bamsgate,  were&ding  away 
in  the  distance;  but  between  them  and  us 
was  the  mack^el  fleet — some  fifty  or  sixty 
boste  in  all,  their  tanned  saQs  contrasting 
findy  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  super- 
hicombent  sky.  Away  towards  the  North 
Foreland  and  in  the  Gull  Stream  there 
ue  numbers  of  vessels,  from  the  full-rigged 
dup,  with  her  royals  and  skysails  aloft,  to 
the  little  trim  schooner  with  her  fore  and 
aft  canvas,  speeding  on  towards  her  port  in 
the  NorUi.  Hie  scene  was  ever  dumging, 
the  vessels,  with  their  snow-white  sails, 
pwed  and  repassed,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  anytiung  more  beautiful  or 
mn  exhilarating.  On  board,  the  crew  of 
the  ''Polly"  formed  a  picture  of  itself. 
Daniel  was  at  the  helm.  He  was  a  good- 
lookmg  fellow,  the  very  embodiment  of  a 
hnmied  and  hardy  seaman,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  crew,  who  had  fallen 
asleep  oyer  their  pipes,  were  picturesquely 
goqped,  and  snoring  fitfully.  I  fancied 
Daoild  would  like  a  snooze  as  well  as  the 
rest  so  I  said : 


''Shall  I  take  her  a  little  while, 
DanieH" 

"  Well,  sfr,  if  you  wouldn't  mind." 

When  I  had  taken  the  tiller,  he  lighted 
his  pipe  and  lay  down  with  the  rest.  For 
about  ten  minutes  the  puffs  came  regu- 
larly, then  intermittentlyi  then  they  ceased 
altogether,  and  he  was  asleep  also. 

I  was  alone  with  my  thoughts,  what  they 
were  need  not  be  recorded,  except  to  say 
that  they  were  not  of  a  light  or  irreverent 
character.  The  breeze  was  freshening,  and 
the  little  craft  was  bounding  on  over  the 
curling  seas,  dashing  the  salt  spray  from 
her  bows  as  though  she  was  instinct  with 
lifa 

Presently  the  man  nearest  me  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  began  to  look  about  him. 

^' Looks  breezy,  that  it  do,  sir,"  he 
said. 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "if  we  get  much 
more  of  it,  we  shall  have  to  reef  that  fore 
log." 

"Well,  yes,  sir."  And  then  he  paused, 
and  looked  at  me  steadily.  Then  he  went 
on  : 

"'Tain't  the  first  time  as  you've  had  a 
tiller  in  your  hand,  sir,  I'll  swear." 

"  That's  true,"  I  replied.  "  I  was  origi- 
nally bred  to  ihe  sea." 

"  Now,  was  ye  1  And  Daniel  tolled  me  as 
how  you've  took  to  writing  stories,  and 
such  Uka" 

"That's  true  also,"  I  replied.  "You 
see,  Pve  knocked  about  in  almost  every 
sort  of  craft,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I've 
ever  sailed  in  a  mackerel  boat." 

"  Then  you'll  have  a  fine  chance  of  seeing 
what  mackerel  fishing  is,  'cause,  if  I'm  any 
judee  o'  weather,  we  shall  have  plenty  o' 
work  this  night." 

"So  much  the  better,  my  lad,"  I  re- 
plied; "I'm  game  for  anything  short  of  a 
calm,  and  there's  not  much  chance  of  one 
this  trip." 

"True,  sir,"  he  replied,  "you  may  take 
your  'davy  o'  that." 

By  this  time  Daniel  had  had  his  snooze, 
and,  waking  up,  ordered  the  boy  to  put  the 
kettle  on,  and  make  ready  for  tea. 

Tom  dived  down  below,  and  very  soon 
the  funnel  began  to  send  forth  volumes  of 
smoka 

"  How  do  you  know  where  to  shoot  your 
netst"  I  asked. 

"That's  more  than  I  can  tell  ye,  sir," 
replied  Daniel.  "Some  people  have 
fancies;  but  it's  all  chance  or  luck.  I've 
known  boats  not  far  apart,  when  one  ud 
have  a  srood  catch  and  one  a  bad  'nn." 
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After  a  time  the  skipper,  after  looking 
aboat,  decided  to  heave  to  till  it  was  time  to 
shoot  the  nets,  l^ow,  lying-to  in  a  small 
craft,  with  a  heavy  chopping  sea,  is  by  no 
means  calculated  to  add  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  a  landsman.  If  any  thing  can 
induce  a  man  to  cast  up  his  accounts  with 
Davy  Jones  it  would  be  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  was  now  placed,  and  I 
experienced  sundry  qualms,  not  of  con- 
science, but  of  the  stomach;  however, 
they  soon  passed  off,  and  I  was  thus 
enabled  to  save  my  character  as  an  old 
shellback,  which,  at  one  time,  was  in 
serious  danger. 

The  aspect  of  the  sky  was  becoming 
more  and  more  ominous.  The  declining 
sun  was  shining  brightJy,  but  away  in  the 
west  a  bank  of  heavy  clouds  was  slowly 
gathering,  which  presaged  more  wind,  if 
nothing  elsa  Into  this  dark  mass  the  sun 
slowly  disappeared,  shooting  out  red  angry 
beams  as  ne  descended  into  the  gloom. 
PresenUy,  from  a  rift  in  the  sable  cloud, 
just  between  it  and  the  line  of  the  land, 
shot  out  horizontal  beams  of  blood-red 
light,  tingeing,  as  it  were,  the  waves  with 
streams  of  golden  blood.  Then,  as  the  sun 
sank  behind  the  land,  his  last  rays  flashed 
up  into  the  clouds  till  they  glowed  like 
masses  of  crimson  fire. 

The  shades  of  night  at  last  began  to  fall 
upon  us,  and  the  deck  was  cleared,  the 
hatches  opened,  and  the  crew  began  to 
shoot  the  nets.  Those  used  in  mackerel 
fishing  are  composed  of  fine  twine,  well 
tanned  and  oiled,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  action  of  ihe  salt  water.  Each  net 
is  twenty  feet  deep  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long;  the  meshes  being  in 
size  about  two  inches  and  a  half  or  larger, 
and  the  upper  edge  is  well  corked  to  keep 
it  afloat  At  certain  distances  apart  cask^ 
painted  black,  are  used,  to  show  to  other 
boats  and  passing  ships  the  line  of  the 
nets,  so  that  they  should  not  run  over 
them  and  destroy  them. 

The  "Polly"  was  put  before  the  wind, 
and  a  long  rope,  called  a  drift-rope  or 
mooring-line,  was  hauled  up  and  run  along 
towards  the  stem,  and,  as  she  sailed  away, 
the  nets  were  attached  to  it  and  passed 
out  into  the  sea.  When  all  were  paid 
out,  the  drift-line  was  shifted  from  the 
stem  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  she 
rode  at  it  as  though  she  had  been  at 
anchor.  The  nets  thus  deposited  hung 
suspended  in  the  water,  and,  according 
to  the  skipper's  reckoning,  extended  be- 
tween a  mile  and  a  half  and  two  miles  in 


lenfftL  The  fish,  roving  about  in  the 
dan:,  get  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the 
net,  which  are  large  enough  to  admit 
the  heads  as  far  as  the  gill-covers  and 
pectoral  fins,  but  not  large  enough  to 
allow  the  thickest  part  of  the  body  to  paas 
through. 

There  was  now  nothing  more  to  do  till 
daybreak  the  next  momins,  the  skipper 
having  determined  not  to  naul  the  nets 
during  the  night 

"And  now,  Daniel,"  I  said,  <<I  want 
to  know  about  these  Frenchmen  stealing 
the  nets t" 

"Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  "there  ain't 
no  doubt  as  there  are  Frenchmen  as  do ; 
but  when  we  lose  our  nets  they  sin't 
always  stealed  by  Frenchmen,  sometimes 
they's  cut  in  half  by  passin'  vessels ;  and 
I  wouldn't  say  as  we  ain't  got  no  thieves 
among  English  fishermen." 

"  I  suppose  that's  trae,"  I  said.  ''Then 
are  black  sheep  in  every  flock;  but  I 
think  it's  not  fair  to  set  down  all  sheep  ss 
black,  nor  yet  to  set  down  all  French 
fishermen  as  thieves." 

"  Course  not,  ur ;  besides,  the  French- 
men lose  nets  as  well  as  we.  Who  steals 
them?" 

"Just  so.  I'm  glad  at  least  that  some 
English  fishermen  can  look  at  the  matter 
fairly.  Some  of  the  men  I  talked  to  this 
morning  seemed  to  have  quite  lost  their 
heads  over  this  business." 

"That  tliey  have,  sir,"  replied  DsnieL 
"If  we  could  catch  a  Frenchman  stealinx 
our  nets,  or  could  make  sure  as  we  had 
catched  one  as  had,  Td  say,  '  give  it  him 
hot;'  but  to  {Atch  into  a  hinnoeent msn, 
because  some  other  Frenchman  stole  year 
nets,  isn't  fair.  But,  talking  about  whales 
fair  and  what  isn't,  do  you  think  it 
right  as  ihe  Frenchmen  should  come 
into  Bams(»te  and  sell  their  fish,  and 
us  not  be  lulowed  to  do  the  same  in  Uieir 
ports?" 

"No,  Daniel,"  I  replied,  "I  don't;  and 
I  think  the  Oovemment  ought  to  see  to 
this  and  have  it  idtered." 

"So  do  I,  sir.  What's  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  I  don't 
want  to  stop  tiie  Frenchmen  from  comjo^ 
into  Samsgate ;  but  if  there  is  a  fair  wind 
for  Calais  or  Boulogne,  I  want  to  nm  for 
it  instead  of  beating  up  to  Ramsgate,  and 
sell  my  fish  in  the  French  market  Why 
not!" 

By  this  time  it  was  blowing  half  a  sale ; 
but  the  "Polly"  rode  at  her  nets  like  a  daok. 
As  there  was  now  nothing  to  do  and  nothiog 
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to  see,  Daniel  saggeated  that  I  should  go 
below  and  haye  a  snooze,  and  thinking  the 
adTiee  seasonable,  I  went  below,  bat  the 
eabmwassohot  and  stifling  that  I  soon 
nme  on  deck  again.  The  night  was  as 
daric  as  pitch,  and  but  for  the  riding  light 
yoa  ooold  not  have  seen  an  inch  betoe 
yoornoBe.  Still  the  sight  was  novel  and 
pietarasqiie.  Away  on  the  port  bow  was 
the  great  beacon-light  of  the  North  Fore- 
land, and  aU  aronnd  as  were  Ab  lights  of 
the  mackerel  fleet,  dancing  like  fireflies 
M  Utej  rose  and  Ml  npon  the  crests  of  the 
leaa  As  I  sat,  there  preeentlj  came  in 
the  distance  a  soond,  as  though  diowers  of 
peas  were  falling  on  the  water.  "  Best 
go  below,  air,"  said  the  man  who  had  the 
watdL 

"  What  is  it,  Jim  r' I  asked. 

''Rain,  air,  rain,  and  plenty  of  it" 

I  thought  for  a  moment^  '* Shall  If" 
but  when  I  remembered  the  atmosphere 
I  should  have  to  breathe,  I  answered, 
"No,  thank  too,  I'd  rather  take  a  wet- 
ting" 

"All  right,  sir;  batton  np  your  water- 
pwof,  poll  yoar  soa-wester  over  your  eyes, 
ind  stand  by." 

It  was  stand  by,  indeed,  for  before  the 
winds  were  oat  of  his  moatii  the  squall 
was  down  on  ns,  the  rain  descended  in  a 
flood,  the  wind  blew,  and  the  sea  raged, 
thewavea  breaking  overthe  bows  in  showers 
of  spray.  The  "  Polly  "  behaved  splendidly, 
her  strong  bows  rising  to  each  sea,  dancing 
oYtf  them  as  if  in  contempt,  and  then 
dtmg  down  ag|un>  m  they  passed  harm- 
lessly aatem.  This  continued  for  about  a 
qoaiWof-an-hdar  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  the  clouds  broke,  and  with  a  startling 
Boddenness  a  bright  beam  from  the  fall- 
orbed  moon  pien^  through  the  masses 
of  murky  douds  in  the  west  It  was  a 
Btnnge  and  weird-looking  picture,  the 
pale  watery  light  of  the  moon  contraatmg 
strongly  with  the  angry  aspect  of  the 
Bsa  ixA  the  blackness  of  the  firmament 
abofs. 

/' WeU,"  said  Jim,  fli(^mg  the  rain  from 
his  beard,  ''that  was  a  hot  'un,  short  and 
•west,  like  a  roasted  maggit ;  but  it's  all 
OTer  now.  See,  it's  clearing  away  to 
windward." 

That  was  true.  The  dark  masses  of 
donds,  which  had  emptied  themselves  on 
oor  devoted  heads,  were  hurrying  away  to 
Ward,  and  the  sky  in  the  west  in  a  few 
ini&ittes  bmm  to  clear.  Overhead^  lar^e 
JWttses  of  low-flying  scud,  their  woolly 
^$[08  d<«ionslv  lit  ud    bv  the  silverv 


beams  of  the  moon,  were  speeding  on  like 
the  rear-guiLrd  of  a  defeated  army,  and 
then  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  was  with- 
out a  cloud.  The  moon  was  in  her  second 
quarter,  and  by  this  time  was  within  an 
hour  of  setting,  and  as  she  descended,  the 
stars  overhead  sparkled  with  more  intense 
brightness  in  the  deep  blue  firmament, 
more  prcrfoundly  dark  and  pure  from  the 
heavy  squall  which  had  recently  passed 
over  us..  At  this  moment  I  was  startled 
bv  my  companion  roaring  out  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  **  Ship  ahoy !  Port,  port, 
hard-a-porti"  and,  looking  round,  I  saw 
to  my  dismay  a  large  vessel,  her  white 
sailfl  gleaming  in  the  moonlight^  bearing 
down  upon  us  from  the  eastward,  and 
only  a  few  cables'  length  from  us.  "  Call 
him  up,  sir,"  continued  Jim;  "she'll  be 
right  into  us ! "  I  put  my  head  down  the 
hatchway,  and  sang  out,  and  the  skipper 
and  the  rest  came  tumbling  up  in  their 
drawers  and  stockings,  jast  as  they  had 
turned  in.  As  if  by  instinct  we  all  raised 
a  great  shout  The  vessel  was  a  brig,  and 
was  on  the  port  tack,  and  was  now  only  a 
cable's  length  from  us.  Daniel  flew  to  the 
helm  and  put  it  hard-a-starboard,  which 
gave  our  little  craft  a  sheer  to  port,  but  it 
was  not  enough  to  clear  us.  At  that 
moment  the  crew  of  the  brig  seemed  to 
wake  up  as  it  were,  and  her  head  began  to 
wear  round ;  then  as  she  rose  on  the  crest 
of  a  sea  she  seemed  no  longer  to  answer 
her  helm.  She  hung  motionless  over  up, 
and  I  expected  the  next  plunge  she  made 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  the  poor  little 
"Polly"  womd  be  dashed  to  pieces.  I 
had  thrown  ofl*  my  waterproof  and  coat, 
and  kicked  off  my  shoes,  in  readiness  tot  a 
swim;  but  to  my  intense  relief,  witii  a 
graoefol  bow,  the  brig  sheered  off,  the 
water  roaring  from  her  bows,  as  the  stem 
tore  through  it,  and  dashing  it  right  and 
left  into  smoke  as  she  rushed  past  us, 
leaving  a  white  sheet  of  buzzmg  water, 
which,  as  she  glided  away  from  us,  spun 
away  in  a  long  straight  wake  astera 

For  a  second  or  two  we  all  stood  like 
men  bewildered  and  paralysed.  Then 
the  skipper  fetched  a  deep  breath  and 
said: 

'  *'  That's  the  closest  shave  I  ever  had. 
I  thought  we  was  all  booked  for  Davy 
Jones's  locker." 

"Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "but  thank  Heaven 
it  was  only  a  shava  You  may  talk 
about  hairbreadth  escapes,  but  you  could 
not  beat  that  if  you  lived  tO/tibe  age  of 
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**  It's  my  opinion,"  aaid  Jim,  "  as  all  the 
watch  was  asleep." 

"  Nothing  nncosmion  for  a  Norwegiani" 
replied  the  skipper;  **  they  keep  the  w<»8t 
watches  for  a  look -oat  I  ever  came 
across." 

''It's  too  bad,"  said  L 

*'Too  badl"  exclaimed  the  skipper, 
"  it's  wicked.  There's  many  a  good  craft 
and  many  a  poor  fisherman's  bones  at  the 
bottom  of  the  North  Sea,  because  these 
Jawdys  and  Norwegians  don't  keep  a 
sharp  look-out.  They  smash  into  a  smack 
or  a  mackerel  boat  on  a  dark  nidit,  and 
never  stops  to  pick  nobody  np,  ana,  when 
they  gets  into  port,  says  notlung  about  it. 
The  smack  or  the  bowt  is  missing,  and 
there  is  nobody  left  to  tell  the  story  of  her 
disi^pearance." 

By  this  time  the  brig  was  spinning  away 
to  tiie  "norrard;"  the  hands  had  gone 
below  again,  and  the  wind  had  fallen  con- 
siderably. When  the  excitemmt  of  oar 
escape  had  passed  off,  I  began  to  discover 
that  I  was  in  a  very  uncomfortable  state. 
My  feet  were  sopping  ;  my  hair  and  beard 
were  tangled  and  damp ;  and  I  felt  chilly 
and  forlorn.  So,  in  spite  of  the  terribly 
close  atmosphere  and  the  heat  of  the 
stove,  I  went  below  to  dry  and  warm 
myself. 

The  forecastle  of  a  large  ship  is  a  place 
which  persons  of  a  fastidious  turn  of  mind 
would  not  look  upon  with  any  conside- 
rable amount  of  complacency;  but  this 
littlehutch,  with  its  smoke-begnmed  ceiling, 
fusty  bunks,  and  dirty  lockers,  was  some- 
thing worse  than  anyUiing  I  had  seen  in 
my  travels. 

No  doubt^  my  friend  Daniel  and  his 
crew  may  have  considered  that  everything 
was  ''ship-shape  and  Bristol  fashion ; "  buC 
nevertheless,  I  do  consider  it  hard  lines 
for  five  or  six  human  beinM  to  be  huddled 
away  in  such  a  poky  litUe  hole  as  that 
Half  an  hour  sufficed  to  dry  my  socks  and 
trousers,  and  then,  the  blended  stOMn  of 
men,  sluig  tobacco,  tallow  candles,  and 
pork  being  anything  but  agreeable,  I  went 
on  deck  again. 

It  was  now  about  half-past  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  the  moon  had  disappeared 
behind  the  low  line  of  the  land  in  the  west, 
and  it  would  have  been  dark  but  that  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  heavens  was  ablaze 
with  millions  of  twinkling  stars.  Venus 
was  just  rising  from  the  midst  of  a  long, 
low  bulk  of  clouds  which  still  lingered  in 
the  east,  the  lovely  planet  sparkling  with 
more  intense  brightness  as  she  ascended 


into  die  deep  blue  firmament  abova  A 
stiff  glass  of  grog  had  somewhat  restored 
my  equanimitv,  and,  lighting  my  pipe,  I 
sat  down  to  have  a  comfc^ble  sm<^ 
The  wind  and  the  sea  had  by  this  time 
fallen  considerably,  and,  nestUnff  up  among 
the  folds  of  the  great  Ingsai^  I  shortly 
afterwards  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  the  men  were  heaving  in 
the  nets.  This  appeared  to  be  a  long  and 
tedious  operation.  The  drift-rone  was 
taken  to  the  capstan,  and  as  it  was  hove  ini 
one  man  stood  forward  and  unfisstened  the 
net  from  it^  while  the  rest  of  the  crew 
handed  in  the  nets  full  of  the  glitlering 
fish.  When  they  were  all  in,  and  the 
fish  secured,  the  sails  were  set^  and  the 
<*  Polly  "began  to  beat  up  for  Bamigate 
harbour. 

«  Well,  Daniel,"  I  said,  when  the  hatches 
were  put  on  and  preparations  were  being 
made  for  breakfast^  *'  what  aort  of  a  catch 
has  it  been!" 

"  Fust  rate,  sir.  We  have  got  between 
one  and  two  lasts,  and  as  fine  fish  as  erer 
was  caught" 

^'Between  one  and  two  lasts!"  I  said. 
<<  How  many  is  that  1" 

'*  Say  a  last  and  a  half— that's  aboat 
eighteen  thousand." 

"And  what  do  you  think  they  will 
fetcht"Iasked. 

''Well,  the  lowest  price  they  have 
fetched  in  the  market  has  been  six  shillingi 
a  hundred  —  say  from  forty  to  fi^ 
pounda" 

'*  That's  a  lump'of  money  for  one  nif^t'i 
fishing." 

<<Yes,  sir,  that's  true;  but  then  we 
sometimes  only  get  a  hundred  or  two;  bo 
you  must  put  two  and  two  together." 

By  the  time  we  had  had  our  breakfait 
we  had  run  in  close  to  the  land.  The  tm 
was  high  in  the  heavens;  there  was  a 
spanking  breeze;  the  tide  was  with  ob; 
and  the  wind  having  drawn  more  to  the 
southward,  we  were  bounding  along  over 
die  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea  towards 
Bamsgate  harbour,  which  we  reached 
about  eleven  o'clock. 

Personal  experience  is  a  valuable  com- 
modity, but  it  often  entails  upon  thoie 
who  seek  it  a  very  large  amount  of  dis- 
comfort. At  any  rate,  that  was  the  thought 
that  passed  through  my  mind  when  1 
reached  my  room  and  looked  in  the  glaa>i 
and  saw  what  a  dineputable  object  I  p^ 
sented.  Takmg  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  want  to  pafli 
another  night  in  a  mackerel  boat 
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FATE,  OR  CHANCE? 

A   STORY    IN   TWO   OHAPTERa 


CHAPTER  I. 

One  bright  September  afternoon,  many 
yean  ago,  an  elderly  ffentlmnan  was  seeing 
hk  dai^ter  off  from  Haddington. 

He  was  a  fussy,  hot,  excitable  little  man 
in  a  white  hat;  bnt  as,  beyond  being  the 
fidier  of  the  heroine  of  this  tale,  he  has 
no  farAer  daim  to  interest,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  state  that  he  was  Major 
Game,  home  from  India  on  leava 

His  daughter  was  a  tall,  distingoished- 
lookmg  girl,  with  a  beaotifiil,  sensitive 
iaed,  ezpressiYe  dark  eyes,  and  something 
in  her  whole  manner  and  bearing  indi- 
cating an  iminressionable  temperament, 
and  highly-strong  nerves.  She  looked 
aboat  nineteen,  but  was  really  three-and- 
twenty.  She  had  been  bom  in  India,  sent 
home  to  England  for  a  chance  of  life,  and 
in  1^  of  Uie  monmfol  prophesies  of  the 
aont  who  had  edncated  her,  had  grown-up 
into  a  fairly  healthy  young  woman. 

She  was,  however,  deficient  in  vitality; 
exdtement  and  fatigue  soon  told  npon  her 
neryoos  system,  and  the  London  season 
ieemed  to  have  tried  her  so  mnch,  that 
her  father  erew  alarmed  and  irritated  at 
her  pale  looks  and  listless  movements. 
^  A  three  weeks'  stay  at  a  country-house 
m  Saaaex  having  produced  no  good  effect, 
he  persoaded  her  to  accept  an  invitation 
from  a  girl  friend,  who  had  written  to  ask 
her  to  rusticate  in  Qlonoestershire  for  a 
month  or  twa 

Mabel  did  not  dislike  the  idea.  She 
was  warmly  attached  to  her  friend  Nelly 
BawBOD,  whose  thoroughly  practical  nature 
had  a  steadying  effect  on  her  own  imagin- 
ative and  romantic  temperament 
^  A  rather  serious  flirtation,  which  on  her 
aide  had  gone  beyond  flirtation  limits,  had 
preyed  upon  her  health,  and  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  dejection  which  had  so  much 
wooied  her  father. 

The  "  young  man,"  from  some  unezplain- 
^e  cause,  mui  gcme  off  abruptiy,  and 
Uabel  eodd  not  recover  from  the  dis- 
^pointment  and  mortification  produced 
by  his  departure. 

The  heart-sickness  of  deferred  hope  told 
^n  her ;  each  time  the  postman's  knock 
soonded  through  the  house,  her  pulses  beat 
^y  with  throbs  of  expectation,  followed 
By  a  reaction  of  bitter  disappointment 

There  was  no  onA  in  whom  ahe  could 


confide ;  and  she  felt  as  if  the  sight  of  her 
old  schoolfellow's  kind,  ugly,  sensible  foce, 
would  be  a  comfort  beyond  expressioa 

Her  father's  fussy  care  irritated  instead 
of  soothing  her,  and  she  looked  forward 
with  absolute  relief  to  freedom  from  his 
society,  and  sank  back  in  her  seat  with 
a  sigh  of  delight  as  the  train  glided  off, 
and  left  him  perspiring  on  the  platfonn. 

How  delicious  to  have  long,  lazy  days  in 
a  quiet  eld  country-house,  to  lounge  in  a 
oool  orchard,  not  to  be  obliged  to  make 
oneself  pleasant  to  a  lot  of  uninteresting 
pec^le!  In  Sussex  there  had  been  a  house- 
ful of  guests,  and  every  moment  of  the 
day  she  had  had  to  be  "  en  Evidence,"  to 
dress,  and  sing,  and  talk,  and  be  as  b^ght 
as  possible,  while  she  only  longed  for  night 
to  come,  tiiat  she  might  think  quietiy  of 
that  wretched  young  man,  and  wonder  why 
it  was  he  did  not  write. 

At  the  Dawsons'  she  need  not  wear  a 
made,  she  felt  sure,  and  she  could  venture 
to  tell  her  troubles  to  Nelly,  who  was  true 
as  steel ;  that  *'  rara  avis,"  a  wonian  who 
could  be  trusted  with  confidences  without 
betraying  thent 

When  the  train  stopped  at  Moreton, 
there  was  Nelly  waiting  on  the  platfonn, 
with  a  world  of  welcome  in  her  &ce. 
She  rushed  forward,  seized  Mabel's  bag,  saw 
to  the  luggage^  and  led  her  off  to  the  littie 
pony  carriage  which  was  waiting  outside  the 
station  door.  She  was  the  very  opposite 
of  Mabel,  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in 
character.  She  was  shorty  rather  "  pudgy  " 
in  figure,  and  dressed  l^e  a  housemaid. 
She  naA  not  one  good  feature  in  her  face, 
and  yet  her  expression  was  so  full  of  kindly 
human  geniality,  her  smile  so  cordial,  she 
was  so  f^Mtolutely  self-unconsdous,  that  love 
went  out  to  her  spontaneously. 

Children  smiled  back  into  her  kind  eyes, 
dogs  wagged  their  tails  at  her,  cats  rubbed 
thnnselves  insinuatingly  against  her  dress 
at  first  acquamtance ;  an  atmosphere  of 
kindness  and  sympathy  seemed  to  radiate 
from  her. 

Mabel  felt  this  influence  at  once,  and 
when  the  littie  white  pony  had  started  on 
the  slow  amble  which  was  his  favourite 
pace,  and  which  his  mistress  rarely  dis- 
turbed— she  put  her  ton  round  her  fnend's 
substantial  waist,  and  gave  her  a  hearfy 
kiss. 

<'  Tou  dear  old  Nell— I  feel  better  at 
once  for  only  just  seeing  you." 

**  I  can't  tell  you,  darling,  how  glad  I  am 
to  have  yoa    It's  too  good  to  be  true. 

" ill  §r 
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quiet  people,  after  all  the  gaiety  you  are 
cued  to.  Yon  won't  care  to  stay  long,  dear, 
I'm  afraid." 

*'  Oh  Nell,  don't  say  that  I  expect  I 
shall  want  to  stop  quite  as  long  as  yon  will 
care  to  keep  me.  It  is  just  to  be  with  you, 
and  to  be  quite  quiet,  that  I  want.  You 
don't  know  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  be  with 
you.    I  have  been  so  unhappy,  Nell." 

'*  Poor  dear  child  !  what  is  it  t  Do 
tell  me  if  it  will  help  you.  But  I  won't 
ask  you  anything.  If  you  would  rather 
not  speak  of  it,  don't" 

''I  want  to  tell  you,  dear.  I  want 
your  advice.  Come  into  my  room  to-night, 
and  have  a  chat,  will  you,  and  let  me  tell 
you  all  about  it?" 

*'  Yes,  I  will ;  and  we'll  see  if  we  can't 
find  a  way  out  of  the  worry,  whatever  it 
is." 

The  Manor  House  was  only  a  short 
distance  from  ihe  station ;  soon  they  drove 
through  the  lodge  gates,  and  drew  up 
before  the  hall  door.  Mabel  was  a  little 
bit  disappointed.  The  house  was  smaller 
than  she  had  expected,  and  the  country 
round  was  not  so  pretty  as  die  had  thought 
it  would  be.  The  evening  had  turned  grey 
and  sad  with  the  strange  melancholy  of 
approaching   change   that   early  autumn 


A  sudden  gust  of  wind  stirred  the  trees, 
brought  down  some  fluttering  leaves  from 
the  old  elms,  rustled  in  the  creeper  that 
covered  the  house,  and  the  roses  that 
clustered  round  the  porch. 

An  old  dog  came  waggling  out  with  a 
contortion  of  the  face  evidently  intended 
for  a  smile  of  welcome. 

Mrs.  Dawson,  looking  as  if  just  aroused 
firom  her  afternoon  nap,  appeared  in  the 
doorway  putting  her  cap  straight  Mary, 
die  eldest  dauffhter,  came  forward,  and 
both  greeted  their  guest  with  affectionate 
warmut  They  had  so  often  heard  Nelly 
speak  of  Mabel  Game,  that  they  felt  as  if 
they  had  known  her  for  years;  she  must 
make  herself  at  home,  at  once. 

In  the  meantime,  Mabel  was  going 
through  most  extraordinary  phases  of 
emotion. 

At  the  sight  of  the  grey-stone  house,  an 
indescribable  sensation  had  come  over  her. 

She  strove  to  master  it ;  she  forced  her- 
self to  smOe  in  response  to  the  kind  and 
eaffer  words  of  welcome  that  greeted  her. 

She  tried  to  shake  off  the  horrible  dread 
— there  was  no  other  word  for  it — which 
chained  her  feet  to  the  ground,  and  seemed 
to  paralyse  her. 


Mrs.  Dawson  led  the  way  into  the  house. 
Mabel  made  a  dejperate  effort,  dragged 
herself  forward,  and  reached  the  halL 

Once  inside,  the  feeling  of  terror 
increased  and  intensified.  If  she  could 
have  described  it,  she  would  have  said  that 
she  felt  as  if  a  strange,  unknown  power 
were  holding  her  back.  The  air  stifled  her, 
the  walls  of  the  long  corridor  seemed 
closing  in  on  her. 

The  terrifying  thought,  *'  I  am  going  to 
be  very  ill,"  struck  her,  and  with  it  came 
the  longing  to  be  back  in  London  again 
in  her  own  familiar  bed-room. 

Mrs.  Dawson,  in  happy  unconsciousness  of 
her  guest's  sensations,  led  the  way  into  the 
large,  old-fiuhioned  drawing-roont 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear.  I^t  me  give  you  a 
cup  of  tea.  You  don't  look  very  strong. 
Has  the  journey  tired  you  much  t" 

"  I  am  very  tired ;  I  have  a  bad  head- 
ache," said  Mabel,  dropping  into  a  large 
arm-chair,  and  pushing  back  her  hat  from 
her  throbbing  head. 

Her  hand  shook  noticeably  as  she  raised 
her  cup  to  her  lips. 

*'  I'm  sure  you're  not  well,  Mabel,"  ssid 
Nelly,  watchmg  her  with  much  concern. 
<*  Finish  your  tea,  and  then  I  shall  take 
you  upstairs,  and  make  you  lie  down  for 
an  hour.  You  would  like  to  come  now  t 
Very  well,  let  me  lead  the  way." 

They  passed  up  the  broad  staircase,  and 
down  another  corridor. 

"  This  is  your  room,  dear ;  now  lie  down, 
and  let  me  put  thu  shawl  over  you.  Now, 
try  to  get  to  sleep  for  an  hour.  Here  is 
the  bell,  if  you  want  anything." 

Mabel  closed  her  eyes  and  tried  to  sleep, 
but  in  vain.  She  sat  up  at  last,  and  looked 
round. 

The  room  was  exceedingly  large  and 
lofty,  the  walls  were  paneUed,  the  tall 
mantel-piece  very  old-fashioned;  there 
were  two  windows,  one  looking  across  to 
the  church,  the  other  overlooking  the 
carriage  drive. 

The  evening  was  dosing  in,  and  with 
the  gathering  gloom,  Mabel's  strange 
terror  increased. 

A  horrible  sense  of  familiarity  with  her 
surroundings  crept  over  her,  chilUng  her 
very  blood. 

She  had  never  been  in  Gloucestershire 
before  in  her  life,  and  yet  every  room, 
every  passage  of  this  gloomy  old  house, 
seemed  well  known  to  her. 

Her  mind  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
some  dreadful  recollection  and  discoveiy. 
Each  faistant  she  felt  as  if  the  next  would 
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bring  a  flash  of  sadden  remembrance,  that 
would  eztiDguish  her  reason. 

She  walked  to  one  of  the  windows  and 
lodud  out.  Beyond  the  drive  stretched  a 
laige  meadow,  through  which  a  small  river 
flowed ;  a  gigantic  diestnut  tree  stood  on 
Uie  bank,  and  its  branches  drooped  into 
the  water;  a  number  of  ducks  were 
usambled  taking  their  evaiing  bath, 
flapping  their  winss,  and  bursting  out  into 
wku  seemed  to  UUbel's  overwrought  senses, 
unearthly  shouts  of  wild  laughter. 

For  the  first  time  for  manv  weeks, 
Cf^tein  Lawrence  was  completely  absent 
from  her  thoughts ;  they  were  too  absorbed 
by  this  overwhelming  terror. 

She  bathed  her  lace  and  hands  with 
water,  and  lay  down  again.  It  seemed  an 
eternity  before  Nelly  faiocked  at  the  door. 

"Haylcomeinr' 

**0h  yes,  Nell  Do  come  in  and  sit 
with  me  a  little,  will  you  r' 

"Do  you  know  that  you  are  not  looking 
at  all  the  thing,  Mabel  You  have  been 
over-tiring  and  over-ezerting  yoursell" 

"I  suppose  I  am  overdona  I  have  a 
itniige  sense  of  'something  going  to 
happoi.'  Did  you  ever  feel  tmtt  f  I  can't 
describe  it  to  you.'' 

"  Babbish  1  How  often  used  I  to  lecture 
you  on  your  morbid  fancies,  you  silly  old 

C!  I'm  not  going  to  b'sten  to  you. 
must  come  downstairs  at  once.  We 
ve  not  going  to  mi^e  any  stranger  of  you, 
or  ehanin  our  usual  ways  because  you  are 
here.  We  don't  go  in  for  late  dinners; 
we  have  high  tea;  and  you'll  have  to  put 
np^  with  it ;  and  it  is  ready  now,  and  I'm 
going  to  carry  you  off  and  make  you  feed 
well ;  so  come  along  at  once." 

Habel  felt  cheered,  in  spite  of  herself, 
M  ttey  entered  the  cosy  dining-room.  A 
bright  fire  was  burning,  and  the  blaze 
fliekered  weloomingly.  The  table,  with 
its  shining  silver,  pretty  china,  and  daintily- 
uiaoged  flowers,  was  most  inviting;  and 
to  her  own  surprise,  Mabel  found  herself 
ahaokitely  enjoying  her  tea,  and  growing 
eadi  momont  less  depressed  and  more 
oontented.  The  quietness  of  the  simple 
mntry  talk ;  the  importance  attached  to 
^nfling  matters  that  a  Londoner  would 
hardly  oonsJder  worth  mentioning;  the 
udtmoioe  to  topics  Londoners  con- 
>idered  just  then  all-absorbing— turned 
her  thoughts  into  new  channds  in  spite 
ofhersell 

Old  Mrs.  Dawson  gossiped  away  placidlv 
>hoiit  some  of  the  people  living  rouna, 
^^Ikmc  acouaintance  li^bel  was  to  make  in 


a  day  or  two.  Mild  dissipations,  in  the 
way  of  croquet  parties  and  picnics, 
were  planned.  Nelly  was  evidently  de- 
vourea  by  anxiety  lest  her  London  friend 
should  be  bored  for  want  of  amusement ; 
while  in  reality  Mabel  looked  forward 
with  anything  but  pleasure  to  days  spent 
in  the  society  of  people  who,  she  felt 
instinctively,  would  be  uncongenial  to  her. 

<<  Nelly  dear,  don't  think  I  shall  be  dull 
with  you,"  she  said  at  last.  "I  would 
rather  be  quite  quieti  really,  if  you  don't 
mind.  I  should  never  be  dull  with  you ; 
and  if  we  could  just  be  together,  and  go 
for  walks,  I  should  like  that  better  than 
anjrthbg." 

"  Well,  then,  to-morrow  we  will  explore 
a  bit.  You  must  see  the  village  first 
Ours  is  considered  *a  very  pictnreskew 
village,'  as  one  of  the  old  ladies  in  the 
union  told  me  one  day  when  I  was  read- 
ing there.  She  is  such  an  old  character. 
You  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  old 
Mrs.  Waine,  mother,  haven't  you  9  She  is 
eighty-five  years  old,  Mabel,  and  she  has 
her  sight  and  hearing  still ;  and  she  does 
a  great  deal  of  needlework,  and  she  likes 
to  know  what  the  fashions  are ;  and  she 
will  knit  you  a  pair  of  mittens  for  the 
winter." 

"  We  will  certainly  go,  poor  old  thing ! " 
said  Mabel 

"And  now  I  wonder  if  you  would  be 
too  tired  to  play  to  us  a  little,"  said  Nelly, 
presently.  **Just  anything  you  like. 
Mother  is  so  fond  of  music,  and  I  have 
often  told  her  about  your  playing." 

Mabel  was  not  sorry  to  comply  with 
this  request.  Music  with  her  was  a  pas- 
sion. She  ei^ressed  in  her  playing  all  the 
romantic  sentiment  that  formed  so  large  a 
{Aurt  of  her  character.  As  a  matter  of 
course  Ohopin  was  one  of  her  favourite 
composers.  She  played  some  of  the  noc- 
turnes with  exquisite  expression,  while  her 
hearers  sat  entranced;  but  presently — 
half-unconsciously  as  it  seemed — her  fingers 
passed  uncertainly  from  one  key  to 
another,  till  at  last  th^  began  the  solemn 
wailing  chords  of  the  funeral  March.  As 
she  played  it,  the  same  strange  and  dread- 
ful ieeUng  crept  over  her  Im  had  seized 
her  on  entering  the  house.  Her  hands 
grew  icy  cold,  the  perspiration  broke  out 
on  her  £ace. 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  and  got  up  from 
the  piano,  apologising  for  her  bad  memory, 
and  saying  she  was  not  in  the  mood  for 
pla3ring  tlutt  evening. 

At  half-nast  nine,  the  servants  filed  in  for 
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pnjera,  and  then  tke  cwdlea  were  brought, 
and  NeUj  and  Mabel  went  npfitairs  together. 

"  NoWy  then,  dear,  what  is  wrong  with 
youl  I  have  come  in  to  hear  all  about 
it/'  said  Nelly,  as  she  shut  the  bed-room 
door.  *'  Sit  down  in  that  arm-chair,  and 
I'll  take  this  stool  at  your  feet  I  can  see 
there  is  something  on  your  mind,  you  look 
so  absent  and  tired.  I  suppose  it  is  a  heart 
affection,  isn't  it  r' 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is,  Nell.  Put  your  head 
in  my  lap,  and  I'll  try  and  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

Then  came  a  long  and  embarrassed  con- 
fession, to  which  Nelly  listened  with  eager 
attentioa  It  was  much  the  usual  story. 
It  began  with  where  they  met ;  how  they 
danced  and  sat  out  the  whole  evening ; 
what  he  said  to  her;  what  she  said  to 
him ;  how  he  used  to  listen  to  her  playing 
by  the  hour  together ;  how  he  sought  her 
on  every  occasion,  and  had  almost  pro- 
posed to  her  once,  only  some  wretched  in- 
dividual burst  in  at  the  very  moment; 
and  how  there  was  another  girl  very  keen 
on  him,  whose  mother  was  a  most  un- 
scrupulous schemer ;  and  how  he  had  gone 
off  to  Scotland  shooting,  and  was  staying 
at  the  house  of  these  very  people ;  and 
how  when  he  had  called  to  say  ''good-bye," 
she  had  been  out.  Her  fear  was  now  that 
she  should  hear  from  some  outsider  that 
he  was  engaged. 

**And  you  know,  Nell,  I  have  no  self- 
control  ;  I  never  had,  and  I  should  betray 
myself.  I  know  I  should  show  what  a 
dreadful  blow  it  was  to  me ;  and  then  for 
anyone  to  see  that  I  had  cared  for  him  1 
It  would  kill  me,  I  think." 

Nelly  did  all  she  could  to  console  her. 
According  to  Mabel's  account  this  other 
girl  must  be  "  a  horrid  thing,"  who  used 
unlimited  powder,  dyed  her  hair,  made 
up  her  eyes,  and  even  smoked  cigarettea 
Her  mother,  too,  was  atrociously  TOlgar. 

"But  they  are  rich,  Nelly.  I  know 
they  mean  to  catch  him,  and  they  will" 

"Well,  if  he  preferred  such  a  giJrl  as 
that  to  you,  let  him  go,  Mabel,  ne  isn't 
worthy  of  you.  He  is  not  the  only  man 
in  the  world.  But  I'm  sure  he  must  like 
you;  he  couldn't  help  himself,  and  I  dare- 
say he's  just  flirting  a  little  with  that 
oUier  girl,  and  it  will  all  come  right  with 
you,  I  am  sure.  You  mustn't  be  impatient : 
these  things  take  lime.  Now  go  to  sleep, 
and  get  as  strong  and  well  as  you  can, 
while  you  are  with  us;  and  when  you 
meet  him  again,  and  he  sees  your  pretty 
face,  the  other  girl  won't  have  a  chance. 


Now,  good  B^hi,  and  don't  gei*  up  in  the 
morning  till  I  call  you." 

Mabel  felt  immensely  comforted  by  this 
talk.  She  looked  at  herself  in  the  gliss, 
and  realised  with  delight  that  she  wis 
really  a  very  pretty  girl,  far  prettier  thsn 
the  odious  Miss  Patersoa 

"  Only  she  has  money,  nasty  thing  I  snd 
men  thmk  so  much  of  that,  and  I  am  a 
pauper  compared  with  her." 

She  had  been  so  absorbed  by  this  con- 
fidential chat  that  the  strange  feeling  of 
terror  that  had  possessed  her  had  drof^ 
into  the  background,  and  it  was  only  when 
she  put  out  £er  candle  and  got  into  bed 
that  it  flashed  across  hw  mind  with  some- 
thing of  a  shock.  She  shut  her  eyes 
determinedly  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 

It  was  a  fruitless  effort ;  she  was  hope- 
lessly wide-awake.  The  sensation^  of 
waiting  expectantly  for  some  rapidly 
approaching  evient  again  possessed  her. 
llie  long  hours  went  on,  and  as  they 
passed  she  grew  more  and  more  restless 
and  ezMted.  Every  sense  seemed  stnmg 
up  to  an  agony  point  of  expectation.  At 
last  she  could  remain  in  bed  no  loogur. 
She  got  up,  went  to  the  window,  snd 
looked  out.  It  was  a  superb  moonli^t 
night.  The  great  trees  seemed  asleep  in 
the  silence,  so  absolutely  moti<Hiless  were 
they;  their  long  black  shadows  wore 
thrown  across  the  grass. 

The  little  river  shimmered  in  the  silver 
light ;  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky; 
one  could  have  seen  to  read  a  letter  by  the 
cold,  brilliant  moonlight.  Mabel  stood  a 
long  time  boking  out  on  Una  divine  cslm; 
at  last,  feeling  chilled,  she  turned  away, 
and  was  ^tting  into  bed  again,  when  to 
her  surprise  she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels 
coming  up  the  avenue— slowly— slowly— 
slowly. 

She  hastily  went  to  the  window,  drew 
back  the  blind  and  looked  out. 

What  did  this  meani  What  conld 
this  be  coining  towards  the  house )  Her 
heart  gave  a  great  bound  and  almost 
stopped  beating;  the  perspiration  stood 
in  beads  on  her  face. 

What  was  this  terrible  black  shadow 
thrown  across  the  path,  coming  gradually 
nearer  and  nearer,  creeping  forward  with 
such  sinister  slowness )  Mabel  could  hardly 
believe  her  eyes.    It  was  a  hearse  1 

A  hearse  coming  here^  to  this  I^yuWr 
at  this  time  of  mght!  What  could  it 
mean! 

Fascinated  with  horror,  she  tried  to  cry 
out ;  but  the  strange,  hoarse  cry*  that  eft- 
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oftd  bom  hn  dry  Iqps,  mm  ftU  the  utter^ 
ioee  kft  to  her. 

Still  holding  haok  the  blind  with  one 
hand,  she  watdied  the  great  black  horses 
alowly  advance,  till  thej  drew  ap  just 
imder  her  window. 

The  driter  was  sittbg  with  his  head 
bat  forward,  his  face  ayerted. 

Bat  presently  he  tamed  towards  her; 
ihe  felt  he  would  look  at  her,  bat  she  was 
powerless^  to  move.  He  slowly  lifted  ap 
ioB  faee,  till  his  eyes  met  hers  and  looked 
M  into  them. 

For  at  least  two  minutes  she  gazed 
down  into  thoee  terrible  eyes — then,  with 
%ktce  (A  will  which  seemed  actaally  to  rend 
ber  body,  she  tore  hersdf  away  from  the 
window,  rushed  to  the  bed,  and  hid  her 
iaoe  in  tt^  palpitating  from  head  to  foot. 

After  a  homble  pause,  during  which  she 
bad  to  fight  the  most  desperate  impulse  to 
go  back  to  the  window,  she  heard  the 
heayy  muffled  sound  of  the  wheels  slowly 
drawing  away  from  the  house.  She  got 
up  at  last  and  looked  out  There  was 
only  the  stillness  of  Ihe  moonlight,  and 
the  edenm  beauty  of  the  night  All  was 
nhnce  and  heftTeoIy  calm. 

''Heaven  help  me  I  I  am  eoing  mad !  I 
am  going  mad  1  ^  she  said  wildly  to  hersell 

She  melt  down  and  prayed  fervendy, 
and  gradually  grew  calmer,  but  skep  was 
now  impossible. 

IRiat  man's  face  I  To  the  last  day  of  her 
life  it  would  haunt  her.  She  would  know 
it  anywhere — ^in  the  streets  of  London,  in 
tte  aolitude  of  the  country.  She  felt  as  if 
die  would  wither  up  and  die  under  the 
glare  of  those  unearthly  eyes. 

In  the  morning  Nelly  was  absolutely 
ibocked  by^  her  friend's  appearance. 

Pale,  with  black  hollows  under  her 
eyes;  with  feverish,  parched  lips  and 
tumbling  hands;  the  girl  looked  on  the 
^^erge  of  a  serious  illnes&  She  complained 
of  t  bad  neuralgic  headache,  and  (ud  not 
get  up  till  lunch  time. 

She  had  decided  not  to  say  a  word  to 
Nelly  of  the  vision  of  last  night  No  one 
▼onid  believe  her,  she  felt  assured;  they 
voold  think  she  had  lost  her  senses.  She 
ventored  on  one  little  speech — she  en- 
qniied  if  the  house  were  not  very  old — 
ud,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh,  asked  if 
there  was  a  family  ghost  in  any  shape  or 
fonn. 

'•No,"  Mm  Dawson  answered,  in  her 
dieery,  matter-of-fact  way;  "the  house 
^>^  oM,  certainly,  but  there  is  not  even 
the  distinction  of  a  haunted  room  in  it 


I  do  Bot  believe  in  ghosts  myself  at  aH; 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  foolish  nonsense 
talked  about  them.'' 

Mabel  saw  the  necessity  of  keeping 
silence  as  to  last  night's  revelation,  if  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  a  lunatic. 
She  roused  herself  sufiSciently  to  go  with 
Nelly  in  the  evening  to  a  village  near. 
Long  afterwards  ehe  remembered  that 
walk  with  vivid  distinctness.  The  cold 
mists  were  coming  on  as  they  passed 
through  the  fields,  and  down  an  avenue 
of  grMid  old  oaks.  From  the  steeple  of 
a  quaint  old  church  ttie  bells  were  ringine 
for  the  evening  service,  and  the  sound 
of  the  water  rushing  through  the  little 
weir  made  a  soft  accompaniment  They 
crossed  the  worn  stone  bridge  over  the 
stream  that  flowed  through  the  viUage,  the 
water  so  clear  that  you  could  see  the  pebbles 
at  the  bottom. 

The  sadness  of  eariy  autumn  was  over 
everything;  near  home  they  were  burning 
weeds,  and  the  blue  smoke  was  curling 
up  in  the  damp  and  heavy  air.  Mabel 
grew  more  and  more  quiet  and  depressed, 
and  Nelly  herself  seemed  to  catch  the 
infection,  and  made  no  attempt  to  break 
the  spell  of  silence.  In  her  own  mind 
she  was  worried  by  the  idea  that  her 
friend  was  disappointed  with  their  home, 
and  that  the  stay  that  was  to  have  been 
so  long,  would  be  probably  shortened  by 
one  of  those  fictitious  summonses  that  are 
a  recognised  means  of  ending  a  visit  found 
to  be  tedious. 

The  evening  passed  away  in  a  melan* 
choly  fashion.  As  ten  o'clock  approached, 
Mabel  felt  cold  shivers  of  terror  creep  over 
her.  Several  times  she  was  on  the  verge 
of  confiding  her  fears  to  Nelly,  and  beg- 
ging to  be  allowed  to  sleep  with  her ;  she 
was  too  deficient  in  moral  courage  to  do 
so,  however,  and  though  she  felt  when  the 
bed-room  door  closed  on  her  friend,  that 
her  last  hone  was  gone,  she  held  her  peace. 

She  looked  out  The  niffht  was  not 
nearly  so  bright  as  the  previous  one  had 
been;  dark  clouds  were  hurrying  across 
the  s^,  and  the  moon  seemed  vainly 
strngglui^  to  emerge  from  them ;  the  trees 
were  tosamg  in  the  wind,  and  their  restless 
shadows  waved  across  the  window.  But  this 
was  better  than  that  awful  stillness  of  last 
nieht,  oidy  the  wind  moaned  and  wailed  so 
sadly  down  the  great  chimney.  She  got 
into  bed,  but  no  sleep  refreshed  her.  A 
dog  howled  in  the  distance,  and  the  strange 
feeling  of  horror  crept  over  her  again  as 
she  listened. 
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Sbe)iad  left  her  candle  aUght,  but  ao  br 
from  bei^g  a  comfort  to  .hAr>  ita  dim  light 
only  made  the  dark  ahadows  in  the  cQEmen 
of  the  great  room  more  myatericdis  and 
gloomy.  At  last,  from  sheer  ezhaoation, 
she  fell  asleep.  A  dream,  came  to  her : 
she  thought  she  had  to  stand  at  an  open 
window,  past  which  a  never  ceasing  army 
marched  in  rows  of  twenty  abreast  Each 
man,  as  he  passed,  tomed  his  face  towards 
her  and  looked  into  her  eyes,  while  she  was 
compelled  by  a  force  she  conld  not  resist, 
to  search  through  each  row  of  men  as  it 
filed  by  her,  for  one  face.  Oh  I  the  aching 
misery  of  watchipg  that  dreadf  ol  procession, 
the  endless  tortare,  the  suspense,  the 
horror  q{  what  would  hi^pen  when  the{ 
features  she  was  searching  for  appeared, 
and  those  unearthly  eyes  looked  into  hers ! 
At  last  she  felt  it  was  coming;. in  the 
agony  of  the  moment,  a  cry  bnrst  from  her 
lips. .  She  had  spnmg  from  the  bed  in  her 
sleep,  and,  palpitatjx^;  from  head  to  foot, 
found  herself  standing  by  the  window  as 
before;  she  drew  back  the  blind  and  looked 
out  The  moon  broke  through  the  clouds, 
and  sent  a  great  flood  of  light  over  the 
drive. 

The  hearse  was  there,  waiting.  The 
driver  lifted  up  his  eyes  till  they  fas- 
tened themselves  on  hers  with  a  long, 
penetrating,  sinister  gaze.  Then  he  turned 
his  face  away ;  the  horses  moved  on ;  the 
douds  hid  the  moon  again ;  the  vision  had 
vanished! 

One  firm  resolve  took  possession  of  Mabel 
when  the  grey  morning  light  stole  into  the 
room.  No  fear  of  offending  her  friend ; 
no  false  shame  of  speaking  of  what  she 
had  experienced ;  no  earthly  power 
should  induce  her  to  sleep  in  that  house 
again. 

She  felt  she  would  simply  die  on  the 
spot  were  she  to  pass  through  another 
such  night  She  kept  to  her  resolution ; 
she  cidled  Nelly  in  and  tdd  her  every- 
thing, announcing  at  the  same  time  her 
firm  intention  of  returning  to  town  that 
afternoon.  The  story  sounded  foolish 
enough,  told  in  the  practical  daylight; 
and  she  could  see  by  Nelly's  disappointed 
and  incredulous  face  that  she  i>laced  very 
little  faith  in  it,  except  as  a  sign  of  dis- 
ordered healtL 

Mrs.  Dawson  and  Mary,  when  informed 
by  Nelly  of  what  had  happened,  were  more 


tuuneiciful  in  their  judgement,  and  tather 
IndigDantly  declared  that'  the  whole  story. 
was  imaginary.  The  hd  was,  Ibry  said, 
that  Miss  Gkime  found  their  simple  waj 
of  living  too  quiet  for  h^,  and  had  in- 
vented an  excuse  to  get  homa 

Mabel's  looks  pleaded  for  her ;  but  she 
felt,  when  she  said  good-bye  that  after- 
noon, rather  like  a  naughty  girl  in  dis- 
grace; and  relief  at  turning  her  bask 
on  that  unlucky  boose  was  .mingled 
with  a  feeling  of  ahame  and  regret,  as 
she  looked  at  the  estranged. fisoes. of  her 
hostesses. 

Nelly  drove  hex  to  the  station,  and 
watched  the  train  off  with  a  sad  and 
r^roachful  face.  The  two  girls  parted 
with  a  chill  of  restraint 

All  theee  feelings  of  annoyance  were 
forgotten,  however,  when  a  few  days  later 
Major  Game  wrote  to  say  that  his  daughter 
had  been  completely  prostrate  since  her 
return,  and  haol  been  threatened  with  a 
nervous  fever.  Change  of  soene  was 
imperatively  ordeced  by  the  doctcrn,  end 
they  were  leaving  fi)r  Switzerland  almost 
immediately.  Mabel  would  be  bo  gratefol 
if  her  friend  NeUy  would  travel  with 
them 

The  offer  was  accepted.  Mra.  Dawaon 
was  comjkletely  mollified,  and  poor  Mabel's 
terrible  vision  was  satisfactorily  aooounked 
for,  as  the  vagary  of  a  mind  unsettled  by 
approaching  iUness. 
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BOOK   II. 

CHAPTER  VTII. 

"KEEP  YOURSELF    UNSPOTTED    FROM  THE 
WORLD." 

<<I  WANT  to  speak  to  yoja/'  said  Adrian 
Lyle  to  Kenyon  that  night  "  There  is  no 
one  in  the  smoking-room  jast  now.  Will 
yon  come  there ) " 

Something  in  the  gravity  of  the  clergy- 
man's face  and  tone  struck  the  young  man. 
He  felt  uncomfortable.  He  rose,  however, 
and  sauntered  lazily  through  the  vestibule 
and  passages  to  the  room  indicated. 

The  two  young  men  lit  their  cigars,  and 
seated  themselves  on  one  of  the  many 
lounges  scattered  about  The  deep-seated 
gravity  in  Adrian  Lyle's  eyes  met  the 
curious  and  somewhat  uncomfortable  gaze 
of  Neale  Eenyon's.  It  was  the  latter  who 
broke  silence. 

"What  is  the  important  matter)"  he 
asked. 

*'  Kenyon,"  said  the  young  clergyman, 
with  that  straightforward  simplicity  which 
was  his  notable  characteristic,  '*you  must 
not  think  I  am  intrusive,  or  that  I  presume 
upon  the  cordiality  of  our  chance  ac- 
quaintanceship, if  I  put  to  you  a  question 
that  has  been  troubling  me  not  a  littla 
Is  your  marriage  quite — straightforward  f " 

All  the  colour  faded  out  of  Kenyon's 
face,  but  his  eyes  flashed  wrathfully. 

"  Your  question,"  he  said  insolently,  "  is 
a  strange  one,  though  men  of  your  cloth 
are  proverbial  for  meddling.  May  I  ask 
why  you  should  think  there  was  anything 
wrong  about  it  1 " 


**  Yes,"  answered  Adrian  Lyle.  "  From 
something  your  wife  let  fall,  I  learned  her 
position  and  circumstances.  She  is  young, 
innocent,  trusting.  That,  of  course,  is  no 
news  to  you.  Her  loneliness,  and  the 
absence  of  all  other  friends  or  relatives, 
embolden  me  to  put  this  question.  If  you 
assure  me  it  is  all  right  and  satisfactory  I 
will  believe  you.  Kenyon,  for  Heaven's 
sake  don't  prevaricate.  That  she  loves  you 
with  all  her  heart  and  soul  is  plain  to  see. 
Tell  me  is  she  really — your  wife  I " 

Neale  Kenyon  took  the  cigar  from  his 
lips,  and  flicked  ofi*  the  grey  ash  care- 
lessly. 

"  You  are  a — clergjrman,"  he  said.  ''  I 
know  interference  is  part  of  your  office. 
Pray  do  yon  put  these  questions  to  all  the 
couples  you  chance  to  meet  on  their  honey- 
moon I " 

*'I  think,"  Adrian  Lyle  said  quietly, 
"that  it  would  be  better  to  answer  my 
question  in  the  spirit  I  put  it,  than  try  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  me  for  what  is  only  a 
pardonable  interest  in  your  young  wife. 
She  is  such  a  child  ! " 

"  A  child  with  whose  innocent  confidence 
you  have  been  tampering ! "  burst  out  Kenyon 
in  sudden  anger.  "  You  are  not  the  first 
of  your  cloth  who  has  deemed  it  a  duty  to 
weaken  the  love,  or  destroy  the  confidence 
that  should  exist  between  husband  and 
wife ! " 

"  I  think,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  with  dignity, 
"  that  if,  instead  of  abusing  me  or  my 
profession  vaguely,  you  would  give  me  the 
simple  assurance  I  ask  for,  it  would  be 
better  for  all  parties.  It  is  not  so  unnatural 
for  one  gentleman  to  seek  from  another 
the  security  of  a  woman's  honour,  that  you 
should  resent  my  doing  so." 

"  A  woman's  honour,"  said  Kenyon,  re- 
placing his  cigar,  "  is  her  husband's  con- 
sideration." ^ 
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"Then  I  am  to  oonsider  my  question 
answered,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  eagerly;  "  and 
I  will  beg  your  pardon  for  my  doubts.  It 
only  seemed  to  me  that  as  her  religion  is 
not  yours,  some  legal  formalities  might 
have  been  neglected.  If '' — and  he  coloured 
and  hesitated — "  if  you  would  like  me  to 
read  the  ceremony  of  your  own  Church — " 

Neale  Eenyon  lanehed  harshly.  "My 
good  sir/'  he  said,  "I  really  have  none. 
All  creeds,  doctrines,  and  denominations, 
are  pretty  much  the  same  to  me.  I  give 
you  candour  for  candour,  you  see." 

Adrian  Lyle  rose  to  his  feet  "A 
woman,"he  said  sternly,  "is  always  generous 
where  she  loves.  Experience  has  not  taught 
me  that  the  case  holds  good  with  men. 
The  greater  the  trust,  the  deeper  is  often 
ike  deception." 

"Your  experience,"  sneered  Kenyon, 
"  seems  to  have  been  singularly  unfortunate 
—even  for  a  cler^man." 

"You  might  do  me  the  justice,"  said 
Adrian  Lyle,  "  to  meet  me  on  equal  ground 
as  one  man  of  honour  meets  another.  Had 
anyone — not  of  my  order — put  the  question 
to  you  that  I  have  put " 

"  I  should  have  kicked  him  out  of  the 
room  t "  interrupted  Kenyon,  springing  to 
his  feet,  and  speaking  with  a  passion  that 
the  occasion  scarcely  seemed  to  w&rrant 
"  That  is  how  I  should  have  answered  an 
impertinence  as  unwarrantable  as  yours ! " 

Adrian  Lyle  looked  at  the  flushed,  hand- 
some young  face,  with  pained,  proud  eyes. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right  to  resent  my 
question,"  he  said  in  a  low,  but  still  calm 
voice.  "In  your  place  I  might  have  done  the 
same.  No  one  but  a  brute  or  a  villain  could 
have  had  the  heart  to  deceive  an  innocent, 
trusting  child  like — ^like  your  wife.  But,'' 
— and  lie  lifted  his  head,  and  shook  back 
the  dark  hair  from  his  brow  —  "your 
anffer  is  a  welcome  relief  to  my  doubts.  I 
feel  I  have  done  my  duty.  If,  as  you  seem 
to  think,  I  have  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  courtesy  or  prudence,  I  can  only  repeat — 
I  ask  your  pardoa  You  might  easily  grant 
it,"  he  added,  with  that  winning  smile 
which  lent  his  face  so  rare  a  charm,  "  for 
after  to-night  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  we  shidl  meet  again.  I  leave  Rome  to- 
morrow morning.  Therefore,"  and  he 
frankly  extended  his  hand,  "  say  you  for- 
give me,  Kenyon,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasant  days  and  hours  we  have  spent 
together." 

He  had  tossed  aside  thecigarwhich  he  had 
scarcely  smoked,  and,  in  fact,  had  taken  up 
more  as  an  excuse  to  be  companionable. 


The  light  fell  on  his  face,  and  its  nobility 
and  power  seemed  to  stand  out  in  grand 
relief  against  the  sullenness  and  gloom  of 
Kenyon'a  The  latter,  half-reluctantly, 
touched  the  outstretched  hand. 

"I — I  bear  you  no  ill-will,"  he  said.  "I 
dare  say  it  did  seem  a  little  strange;  and 
Gretchen  could  not  have  enlightened  yoa 
much.  But  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour, 
she  is  my  wife,  and  the  world  shall  know 
her  as  such.    Will  that  content  you  t " 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  cordially, 
and  with  a  glad  belief  in  the  acknowledge- 
ment ;he  had  scarcely  hoped  to  wia 
"  And  now  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  leave 
you.  There  are  some  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  make,  and  I  have  a  long  journey 
before  me  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  leave  Bome  so  soon,  is  it 
not  1 "  said  Kenyon.  "  You  have  scarcely 
seen  anything  of  it." 

"  I  think,"  answered  Adrian  Lyle,  with 
that  quiet  smile  which  seemed  to  mean  so 
much, "  that  it  is  better  for  me  to  go  before 
I  see — more." 

"Of  course  you  are  the  best  judge," 
Kenyon  said  indifferently. 

He  was  angry  with  his  own  anger ;  nor 
would  he  confess,  even  to  himself,  that  it 
was  a  relief  to  think  of  Adrian  Lyle's 
absence. 

"  I  must  be  more  careful  in  future,"  he 
said  to  himselC  "  There  shall  be  no  more 
picking  up  chance  acquaintances ;  they  are 
apt  to  turn  out  troublesome.  However,  I 
have  got  out  of  this  very  well" 

The  sound  of  the  closing  door  fell  upon 
his  inward  reflections,  and  roused  hioL  He 
was  alone — alone  and  at  the  mercy  of  such 
conscience  as  he  still  possessed. 

A  sudden  paroxysm  of  fear  seized  him. 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  "that  he  bdieyes; 
that  he  won't  make  enquiries.  Pshaw! 
Why  should  I  fear,  even  if  he  did  1  Nothing 
would  induce  her  to  leave  me.  Nothing 
would  induce  me  to  leave  her.  The 
absence  of  some  paltry  formalities  can't 
weaken  a  man's  honour  or  his  love ;  and 
she  Is  safe  with  me." 

Safe  with  him !  How  many  a  man  has 
said  those  same  words  in  simflar  case! 
How  many  a  man  has  been  led  to  forswear 
them  when  the  trance  of  passion  is  over— 
when  the  glamour  of  love  is  past ! 

It  was  not  of  this  that  Kenyon  thought 
now.  To  him,  at  this  time,  Gretchen  was 
as  pureljr  and  surely  his  wife,  as  though  a 
dozen  bishops  had  consecrated  their  union, 
and  all  the  laws  of  the  land  had  sealed 
their  marriaj^e  ritual    At  this  time;  but 
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he  had  not  yet  asked  himselfi  how  long 
would  it  last )  "  I  should  never  fail  her; 
I  never  could,"  Kenyon  mattered,  as  he 
paced  to  and  fro  the  deserted  room.  '*  On 
the  whole,  though,  I  am  glad  that  fellow 
has  gona  He  had  a  knack  of  making  one 
uncomfortable,  and  he  would  have  ended  by 
patting  fancies  into  Gretchen's  head.  For 
the  fature,  it  is  best  she  should  have  only 
me!" 

The  hotel  omnibus  stood  before  the 
door  early  the  next  morning,  and  Adrian 
Lyle  had  jnst  tossed  his  travelling-bag  into 
the  interior.  He  left  his  heavy  luggage 
behind,  for  he  had  resolved  to  penetrate 
iato  those  wild  mountainous  districts  which 
form  the  boundary  between  the  Papal 
Statee  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Adrian  Lyle  was  at  present  possessed  with 
an  intense,  overmasteringdesire for  solitude. 
He  wanted  to  get  away  from  even  civilisa- 
tion and  comfort,  to — so  to  speak — have  out 
with  himself  these  inward  conflicts  and 
inclinations  ;  these  weak  yieldings  to 
temptation ;  this  forgetfulness  of  the  aims 
and  objects  of  that  high  mission  with 
idiich  he  was  entrusted  —  before  he 
should  again  take  up  the  burden  of 
his  life's  duties,  and  labour  in  the  toil  and 
heat  of  the  world's  great  vineyard. 

It  was  so  early  that  he  had  no  fear  of 
seeing  the  Kenyons.  He  had  no  wish  to 
do  so.  Yet,  as  he  stood  there,  with  the 
morning  sunlight  shining  over  the  broad 
piazza,  and  the  cool,  fresh  air  faniring  lus 
brow,  a  light  hand  touched  his  arm,  a 
voice,  whose  music  sent  a  strange  thrill  to 
his  heart,  murmured :  *^  Where  do  you  go 
so  early,  Mr.  Lyle  1 " 

It  was  Gretchen. 

For  a  second  or  two  he  stood  quite  still, 
unable  to  frame  a  word.  Then  with  an 
efort,  he  spoke : 

"  Did  not  your  husband  tell  you  1  I  am 
going  to  do  a  little  mountaineering.  I 
want  to  get  out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation 
for  awhUe.  That  Sabine  range  has  been 
tempting  me  ever  since  I  first  beheld  it" 

"  And  where  do  you  go  first  ?  " 

«  To  Velletri,"  he  said.  «  Then  I  intend 
to  walk  on  to  Segni." 

'*  And— when  do  you  comeback!"  she 
asked  timidly. 

•*  I  am  not  quite  sure,"  he  said,  with  a 
strange  hesitation.  "Perhaps  I  may  not 
see  you  again." 

''Oh,  that  ia  hard,^  she  cried,  with  so 
true  a  ring  of  regret  in  her  voice  that  it 
smote  him  to  the  heart     "I  had  so  much  I 


to  say — so  much  to  ask,"  she  went  on 
hurriedly.  "  And  you  know  you  promised 
to  help  me.  Oh,  I  feel  so  ignorant,  so  help- 
less— and — and  I  dare  not  even  go  to  any 
of  the  priests  for  counsel,  for  Neale  does 
not  wish  it" 

There  was  such  appeal  in  her  face,  such 
yearning  in  her  eyes,  that  for  a  moment 
all  the  man's  selfcommand  was  shaken. 
For  a  moment  his  conscience  seemed  to 
rebuke  him  with  cowardice.  Suppose  a 
day  should  come  when  this  struggling  soul 
might  be  required  at  his  hands — when,  in 
answer  to  question  or  demand,  he  could 
but  say :  "  I  was  like  the  Levite  of  old,  I 
passed  by  on  Uie  other  side  "  ! 

The  struggle  was  sharp  but  short.  He 
turned  from  the  clinging  hands,  the  be- 
seeching eyes. 

"My  child,"  he  said,  "you  have  your 
husband.  Take  to  him  your  doubts,  your 
fears,  your  sorrows.  I — even  if  I  would — 
must  not  interfere  between  you,  unless  he 
expressly  desires  it" 

"  But,"  she  said  timidly,  "  you  do  not 
understand.  Neale  will  not  speak  with 
me  of — of  the  things  you  did.  He  says 
he  has  no  creed  at  all ;  that  I  may  keep 
to  my  own,  or  any  other,  it  does  not 
matter." 

"  And  are  you  not  happy,"  he  asked — 
"  happy  enough  to  trust  and  believe  in  the 
doctrines  and  tenets  of  your  own  Ohurch  t 
If  accident  had  not  thrown  me  in  your  way 
—what  then  ? " 

"  I  suppose  I  should  have  been  content, 
then,"  she  said  almost  regretfully.  "  But 
you  see,  Mr.  Lyle,  I  did  meet  you,  and  you 
— made  me  think." 

The  blood  seemed  to  ebb  away  from 
Adrian  Lyle's  face,  leaving  it  cold  and 
colourless  as  marble.  "I  am  sorry,"  he 
said  abruptly,  almost  as  it  were  against  his 
will. 

"And  I  think  I  am  sorry,  too,"  said 
Gretchen  with  a  sigh.  "  For  I  can't  for- 
get— and  I  can't  go  back  to  what  I  was, 
and  I  have  no  one  to  explain  or  to  teach, 
since  I  must  not  go  to  the  priests.  But," 
and  her  face  brightened,  "  perhaps  we  shidl 
meet  again  after  alL  You  may  return 
from  tne  mountains  even  before  I  leave 
Rome ;  and  meanwhile  I  will  think  over 
all  you  have  told  me,  and  try  to  under- 
stand your  religion,  for  it  seems  a  very 
beautiful  one—" 

"  Perhaps,"  Adrian  Lyle  interposed  hur- 
riedly, "  we  may  meet  again.  If  you  need 
me,  I  think  we  will  Meanwhile,  do  not  vex 
your  mind  with  doubts  and  fears.  Eel)fi:ion 
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— the  purest  and  highest  foim  of  leligion — 
is  a  very  simple  thing,  believe  me.  It  can 
be  summed  up  in  few  woids.  'Do  good 
to  others,  and — keep  yourself  unspotted 
from  the  world.'  That  sounds  hard, 
perhaps,  to  those  who  know  what  the 
world  is ;  but  it  is  possible,  even  without 
the  barricade  of  convent  walls  and  bodily 
martyrdom." 

"I  will  remember,"  she  said  gladly. 
''Ah,  I  see  you  must  go  now.  Indeed,  I 
am  very  sorry.  Do — do  say  you  will  tjy 
and  see  us  again." 

"I  will,"  he  said  very  low,  but  very 
earnestly,  "  if  your  husband  desires  it" 

Then  he  turned  away  and  left  her 
standing  there  in  the  early  sunlight,  with 
softly  troubled  eyes,  and  so  strange  a 
regret  on  her  eloquent  young  face  that  it 
needed  no  words  to  convince  him  how 
sincere  her  sorrow  wa& 

"  After  all,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as 
the  vehicle  jolted  and  roiiea  over  the 
uneven  Soman  streets,  "  after  all,  what  a 
coward  I  am !  It  is  not  for  her  stike  I  am 
leaving— only  for  my  own." 

CHAPTER  IX.      THE  POISON  OF  DOUBT. 

When  Bari  came  to  his  master  for  his 
orders  for  the  day,  Neale  Kenyon  noticed 
that  he  loitered  about  the  room  as  if  he 
wished  to  say  something  more  than  he  had 
already  done. 

"Is  anything  the  matter)"  the  young 
Englishman  asked  uneasily.  "No  one 
arrived  here  that  I  know — eh,  Bari  t " 

"No,  Monsieur,"  answered  the  man 
readily.  "I  keep  a  look-out  for  that. 
But — ^but  is  Monsieur  aware  the  English 
clergyman  has  leftl" 

"Yes,"  answered  Kenyon  sharply. 
•'What  of  that  1" 

"  Nothing,  only  Monsieur  may  perhaps 
congratulate  himself  on  the  fact  The 
gentleman  was  too  curious,  and — had  too 
strong  an  admiration  for  Madame.'' 

Kenyon  wheeled  round  and  faced  him. 
"  What  makes  you  say  so  i " 

"  Oh,  many  things," answered  the  Italian. 
"  I  am  observant,  as  Monsieur  knows,  and 
I  have  not  too  great  an  adnJration  for 
gentlemen  of  the  cloth,  as  Monsieur  also 
knows.  The  clergyman  is  young,  and 
handsome,  and  clever,  and  Madame  has  for 
him  a  great  interest.  So  great  that  she 
came  down  to  see  him  oS,  and  procure  his 
address." 

Kenyon's  brow  grew  dark.  "Is  that 
true  1 "  he  said  hoarsely. 


"Quite  true,"  answered  Bari.  "They 
had  a  long  conversation — religious,  of  course. 
Mr.  Lyle  has  hopes  of  converting  Madame. 
He  assured  her  they  would  meet  again.'' 

"Did  hel"  said  Kenyon  scoflingly. 
"  Perhaps  he  will  find  someone  else  has  a 
voice  in  that  little  matter." 

"  I — I  do  not  think  it  wise  that  Madame 
should  ever  have  been  permitted  to  be  too 
confidential  with  him,"  said  Bari  "Eeligion 
has  for  women  so  strange  a  charm,  and  the 
priest  is  so  attractive  in  that  he  is  the  man 
and  yet — the  priest  Monsieur  must  re- 
member that  aU  the  early  life  of  Madame 
has  been  steeped  in  religious  fervour — that 
it  is  a  part  of  herself.  If  denied  the  con- 
solations of  her  own  Church,  she  seekfl 
another.  But  something  of  that  sort  she 
must  have ;  it  is  the  fault  of  her  education, 
her  home,  her  surroundings  Even  the 
good  Lisschen  was  very  devout,"  he  added 
with  a  smile. 

Kenyon's  face  grew  darker  and  darker. 
"  Her  religion  shall  be — me,"  he  was  say- 
ing to  himself.  "The  clergy  understand 
the  value  of  women;  but  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  permitting  interference  between 
Gretchen  and  mysell  Adrian  Lyle  is  a 
fine  fellow,  but  he  is  a  priest,  and  like  all 
his  order,  he  puts  forward  the  feelers  of 
curiosity  under  the  garb  of  spiritual 
interest" 

Aloud  he  said :  "  I  am  quite  aware  of 
Mr.  Lyle's  plans,  Bari,  for  he  informed  me 
of  them  last  night  He  will  not  come 
across  our  path  again." 

The  man  bowed,  but  a  curious  smile 
crossed  his  lips.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it," 
he  said  quietly.  "I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Lyle  is  a  friend  of  Monsieur's." 

Kenyon  was  doomed  to  be  irritated  for 
many  days  by  the  constant  mention  of 
Adrian  Lyle.  Gretchen  was  full  of  regret 
at  his  departure,  of  fear  that  he  might 
come  to  harm  among  the  lawless  "  contra- 
bandieri";  full  too  of  lamentations  respecting 
questions  she  had  failed  to  put,  or  doubts 
she  might  have  solved. 

Bari  had  been  right  when  he  said  that  in 
the  present  state  of  her  mind,  she  longed 
for  the  consolations  of  reUgion.  She  had 
been  used  to  depend  on  priestly  guidance 
and  direction.  She  now  found  herself  cut 
adrift  from  it  entirely,  and  that  too  in  scenes 
and  places  only  toowell  calculated  to  awaken 
the  memories  of  her  carefully  instUled  faith. 
Every  procession,  every  church  open  at  all 
hours  to  all  comers,  every  roadside  shrine, 
every  chime  of  bells,  or  chant  of  choristers, 
seemed  a  rebuke  to  her.  ^ 
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Even  at  this  early  stage  she  had  learned 
that  to  speak  of  such  feelings  to  Kenyon 
displeased  him.  That  was  one  reason  why 
she  so  missed  Adrian  Lyle.  As  long  as 
their  conyersation  ran  in  the  safe  grooves 
of  Art,  or  spent  itself  in  question  and 
answer,  or  sought  historical  information, 
all  was  well ;  but^  as  day  after  day  passed 
on,  and  they  grew  familiarised  with  Rome, 
Gretchen  found  that  Kenyon  had  as  little 
sympathy  with  her  favourite  Madonnas  or 
Saints,  as  she  could  summon  up  for  the 
broken  and  discoloured  statues  of  Yenus, 
or  the  torsos  of  Hercules,  or  the  Etruscan 
bronzes  and  Pompeian  rc^cs  about  which 
he  raved. 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  the  Old  Masters,'' 
he  said  laughingly  one  day.  "  We  have 
seen  so  many  of  their  works.  Doesn't  it 
siarike  you  that  there  is  a  marvellous  lack  of 
variety  in  their  subjects  f  Priestcraft  has 
been  ihe  ruin  of  Art  Fancy  what  these 
fellows  might  have  done  had  they  been  left 
uninfluenced  I  But  they  had  no  wider 
scope  of  subject  than  the  Madonna,  or  the 
SaintSw  I  am  sick  of  both.  I  believe  that 
man  stuck  full  of  arrows  is  a  humbug;  and 
as  for  the  others,  with  what  Mark  Twain 
rightly  calls  their  individual  <  trade  marks,' 
I  decline  to  see  anything  saintly  about 
them.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  a  half  or 
even  a  third  of  the  people  who  visit  Italy 
spoke  out  their  honest  opinions,  they 
would  say  its  Art  is  simply  an  idealised 
antiquity.  Why,  perhaps  our  own  modem 
pabtings  may  acquire  these  same  deep 
tones,  and  shades,  and  softness  of  colour, 
centuries  hence.  But  the  world  has 
surely  advanced  enough  to  admit  that 
the  subject  and  treatment  of  a  picture  is 
more  really  Art  than  the  fact  of  mixing 
colours.  Fancy  if  we  walked  throi^h  a 
modem  gallery,  and  foxmd  that  every  second 
or  third  picture  was  a  repetition  of  one  sub- 
ject !  How  horribly  monotonous !  I  am 
sure  we  must  have  seen  some  five  hundred 
St  Sebastians,  and  double  as  many  Ma- 
donnas, and  some  scores  of  Judiths  and 
Susamias.     Is  it  not  so  t " 

"Yes,"  Gretchen  confessed.  "I  think 
there  are  a  great  many  similar  subjects. 
But  the  great  painters  doubtless  lived 
simple  and  devout  lives,  and  did  their  best 
to  please  Heaven." 

"I  dare  say  they  did  their  best  to  fill 
thdr  pockets,"  answered  Kenyon  scoffingly. 
"Art  may  be  a  divinity  to  worship,  but 
she  must  also  be  a  divinity  that  pays." 

Gretchen  sighed. 

Thev  were  standing  bv  the  fountain  of 


Trevi,  and  her  eyes  were  watching  the 
water  as  it  dashed  over  the  broken  heap 
of  massive  rock  which  so  well  simulates 
Nature's  handiwork. 

"I  do  not  think  I  understand  Art  at 
all,"  she  said  gently.  "  Only  sometimes  a 
Madonna's  face  will  touch  me,  or  the 
patience  and  sadness  in  some  Christ's  eyes 
draw  tears  to  my  own;  but  these  are  the 
pictures  you  dislike." 

"I  dislike  what  is  superstitious  and  un- 
true," answered  Kenyon.  "  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  know  much  about  Art  or  artists.  I 
think  they  are  an  incomprehensible  race 
of  beings  myself.  They  claim  something 
they  call  *  ideality.'  It  may  be  very  grand, 
but  I  think  it  is  also  very  uncomfortable. 
Look  at  sculpture,  now !  What  is  that  but 
repetition?  We  laugh  to  scom  the  tra- 
ditions of  gods  and  goddesses.  We  call 
Olympus  and  its  deities  a  fable,  but  they 
alone  are  sacred  to  one  special  Art, 
and  a  man  may  take  any  specimen  of 
womanhood  or  manhood,  call  it  into  the 
life  of  marble,  christen  it  Venus  or  Psyche, 
Diana  or  Bacchus,  Hercules  or  D&phne, 
and  straightway  it  becomes  classic !  Keally, 
the  more  we  think  of  life,  the  more  assured 
we  must  become  that  it  is  one  vast  hum- 
bug!" 

*•  Do  not  sweep  away  my  faith  in  every- 
thing," said  Gretchen,  laughing,  *' unless 
you  can  give  me  something  better.  I  can't 
have  you  growing  *  cynical,'  as  Mr.  LylC' 
used  to  say  when  you  made  these  remarks. 
I  wish  he  were  here  to  argue  with  you,"  she 
went  on  regretfully.  "I  am  not  clever 
enough ;  I  can  only  agree." 

'*That  is  much  better,"  said  Kenyon, 
drawing  her  hand  into  his  arm  and  moving 
on  across  the  sunlit  square.  ''For  then, 
I  feel  satisfied  with  myself.  Sympathy  is 
a  very  comfortable  thing." 

"  Is  England  at  all  like  thisf"  she  asked 
presently.  <'I  seem  to  know  so  little  about 
it,  and  you  rarely  speak  of  it." 

A  shade  passed  over  the  young  man's 
handsome  face.  "It  is  not  at  all  like  this," 
he  said.  "The  air  is  certainly  not  dream- 
haunted.  And,"  with  a  short  laugh,  "  I 
certainly  can  never  remember  feeling  poetic 
or  fervid  there,  as  you  have  so  frequently 
accused  me  of  becoming.  The  hunting  is 
very  jolly,"  he  added,  relapsing  into  com- 
monplace, "and  life  is  very  comfortable. 
You  foreign  nations  don't  seem  to  know 
what  home  life  is." 

"  No  ? "  queried  Gretchen  meekly.  "  Yet 
they  say  the  English  and  the  Germans  are  so 
much  flJike  in  that  respect" 
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^'  Wait  till  you  see  John  Ball  as  he  is," 
laughed  KenyoD.  ''Then  tell  me  where 
the  points  of  resemhlance  begin  or  end." 

"  Are  we  going  there  soon  t  *'  she  asked. 

"  I — I  suppose  fio/'  he  answered.  "  This 
wandering  life  must  come  to  an  end,  sweet 
as  it  is.  I  often  wonder  if  you  will  like 
England,"  he  added  doubtfully. 

''  1  shall  like  any  place  where  you  are," 
she  answered,  with  love's  sweet  certainty  of 
a  future  with  which  the  joys  of  the  present 
will  be  eternally  blended. 

'*  But,"  hesitated  Kenyon,  ''I  may  not  be 
able  to  be  with  you  always.  I  mean  as  we 
are  now.  Life  can't  be  a  continuous  honey- 
moon, sweetheart  I " 

*'  Of  course  not,"  she  answered  gravely. 
''I  shall  not  expect  to  keep  you  by  me 
every  hour.  I  should  not  like  to  interfere 
with  your  duties.  I  have  not  forgotten  that 
you  are  a  soldier.  You  have  been  a  long 
time  away,  have  you  not  f  " 

*'Ye8,"  he  said,  ''on  account  of  my 
eyes.  Thank  goodness,  they're  all  right 
now." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  with  that 
pretty  shyness  which  still  lent  her  love  so 
great  a  charm,  "do  you  remember  how 
you  deceived  me  at  first  about  your  sight  f 
I  felt  so  sorry.  I  thought  you  really  were 
blind  and  alone,  and  so  I  went  and  spoke 
to  you." 

"  For  which  fact  I  shall  be  ever  grateful," 
interpolated  Kenyon. 

**  But  it  was  not  quite  fair  of  you,  all  the 
same,"  she  said  gravely. 

"Don't  tell  me  you  are  sorry  for  it, 
though,"  he  said,  laughing.  "Really  I 
could  not  help  myself.  Your  unconscious 
soliloquy  had  interested  me  so  much,  and 
the  opportunity  was  too  tempting." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  sorry — now,"  she  answered 
readily,  "  and  I  am  sure  I  never  shall  be ; 
but  how  little  I  thought " 

"  How  little  oneever  thinks  1"  interrupted 
Kenyon,  almost  sharply.  Innocent,  un- 
conscious words  like  these  were  like  a 
sharp  touch  of  pain,  the  recurrent  stab  of 
some  remorse  that  probed  his  heart  when 
he  was  off  his  guard. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  said.  "  But  after 
all,  what  does  it  matter )  Everything  must 
have  a  beginning.  Only  it  seems  strange 
that  what  at  the  time  we  hardly  notice, 
should  become  a  matter  of  important 
results." 

"  You  are  becoming  quite  a  philosopher," 
laughed  Kenyon.  "But  I  would  rather 
you  were  the  childish  maiden  of  the  woods 
who  apostrophised  cross  old  Liaschen." 


"I  wonder  how  she  is  now,"  said 
Gretchen  suddenly.  "  How  they  all  are," 
she  added  remorsefully.  "Ab,"  and  she 
looked  at  Kenyon  with  all  that  awakened 
soul  in  her  deep  soft  eyes,  "  I  can  never  be 
like  I  was  then.  When  I  look  back  on  tliat 
day,  I  feel  as  if  years  must  have  passed 
over  my  head." 

"Don't  speak  so  solemnly,  it  is  like  a 
reproach  to  me,"  said  Kenyon;  ''and/' 
hurriedly  and  almost  with  passion,  "re- 
proach from  you  I  could  never  bear— I, 
who  have  altered  all  your  life." 

"But  made  it  such  a  happy  one,"  she 
said  tenderly. 

And  their  eyes  met  under  deep  shadows 
of  those  mossy  haunted  woods  of  beaatifol 
Borghese,  and  amidst  the  tempered  gloiy 
of  leaf  and  sunlight,  and  the  warm  spriofl| 
loveliness  of  the  drowsy  noon,  they  told 
again  the  old  tale  which  still  held  for  both 
its  golden  charm,  which  still  was  sweet  to 
ear  and  heart  as  when  its  first  murmurs 
broke  the  silence  of  the  lonely  woods  of 
DcNmbaoh. 


OENEBAL  MoCLELLAN. 

The  story  of  the  great  Civil  War  m 
America  is  being  told  by  instalments. 
Grant,  Lee,  and  Lincoln  have  each  contri- 
buted chapters,  and  now  General  McOlellan 
has  given  to  Uie  world  his  "own  story" 
of  his  life,  of  the  war,  and  of  ibe  pari 
be  took  in  it.  The  book*  is  published 
after  his  death,  and  its  editor,  Dr.  W.  C. 
Prime,  assures  us  that  the  narrative  was 
not  written  by  the  General  with  a  view  to 
publication,  but  entirely  with  the  object  of 
leaving  to  his  children  a  faithful  record  of 
his  mSitary  and  political  career,  so  that 
they  might  know  how  much  he  had  been 
wronged,  and  how  constantly  he  had  fol- 
lowed bis  duty.  If  there  is  an  occasional 
tinge  of  petulance,  and  a  considerable  ex- 
hibitioh  of  egoism  in  the  narrative,  one 
cannot  be  surprised  when  the  personality 
of  the  man  and  the  object  of  his  writing 
are  kept  in  mind.  Possibly  bad  McClellan 
been  writing  with  the  set  object  of  publi- 
cation, he  might  have  left  as  calm,  and 
dispassionate,  and  admirable  a  record  as 
did  (reneral  Grant  But  "  other  m^  other 
manners,"  and  McClellan  never  had  the 
brilliant  gift  of  silence  which  characterised 
Grant. 


*  "  McClellan'B  Own  Story."  By  G^oi^ge  B. 
McClellan,  late  Major-General  Commanding  the 
United  States  Armies.  London  :  Sampson  Low, 
Manton  and  Co.  *^ 
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Those  of  our  readers  who  can  carry  their 
minda  back  to  the  terrible  days  of  the 
American  War,  will  recall  how  the  name 
of  McCiellan  was  always  at  first  among  the 
most  prominent  on  the  side  of  the  Federal 
armies.  How  and  why  he  gradually  sank 
into  the  backgromid  has  never,  perhaps, 
been  qnite  understood  by  English  people. 

George  Brinton  McGlellan  was  not  one 
of  ^e  ready-made  soldiers  of  the  Rebellion. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  doctor,  in  Philadelphia; 
was  bom  in  1826,  and,  after  completing  his 
schooling,  entered  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
Graduating  in  1846,  he  was  commissioned 
as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  immediately  afterwards  was 
sent  to  take  part  in  the  war  then  in  progress 
with  Mexico ;  the  very  war  in  which  Grant 
also  received  his  <<  baptism  of  fire,''  and  in 
whidi  the  future  commander  of  the 
Confederate  armies.  General  Lee,  also  took 
part.  McGlellan  served  with  gallantry 
and  credit,  and  he  was  promoted  to  First 
Lieutenant,  and  then  to  Captain,  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  his  services.  When 
the  Mexican  War  closed  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
brought  it  back  to  West  Point,  serving 
with  it  there  down  to  1851.  The  following 
year  he  was  one  of  the  Bed  £iver  Exploring 
Expedition,  and  a  year  later  he  was  em- 
ployed in  exploriug  the  route  of  the  pro- 
jected Pacific  Railway. 

Li  1855,  he  was  one  of  the  Army  officers 
selected  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  go  to  Europe  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  the  latest  developements  in 
military  science,  and  to  watch  the  practical 
working  of  the  new  systems  in  the  Crimea. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Minister  who 
made  the  appointments  to  this  Special 
Commission  was  Jefferson  Davis,  then 
United  States  Secretary  for  War,  but 
afterwards  President  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

The  party  of  which  young  McCiellan 
formed  one,  were  hospitably  received 
by  the  British  Government,  although 
neither  the  French  nor  the  Bussians  woiUd 
have  anything  to  say  to  them.  They 
went  to  the  Crimea,  and  under  the  wing  of 
G^eral  Simpson,  they  were  afforded 
every  opportunity  of  watching  military 
operations  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  they 
had  seen  before.  Betuming  to  America, 
KcClellan  was  transferred  to  the  Cavalry, 
io  which  he  held  the  rank  of  Captain ;  but 
in  1857  he  resigned,  on  being  offered  the 
post   of  Chief  Engineer    to  the  Illinois 


Central  Bailroad  Later,  he  became  Vice- 
President  of  that  Bailway ;  and  still  later, 
President  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Bailroad. 

In  1860  he  married,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  There  he 
was  settled — engaged  in  railroad  business 
— whem  the  war  began.  He  immediately 
abandoned  his  profitable  commercial  under- 
taking, and  placed  his  services  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Federal  Government 

On  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1861,  he 
was  commissioned  Major-General  of  Volun- 
teers in  Ohio ;  on  the  fourteenth  of  May  he 
was  made  Major-General  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio;  and  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  after  having  driven 
the  Secessionists  from  Western  Virginia, 
he  was  summoned  to  Washington,  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac 

The  promotion  was  startlingly  rapid,  but 
then  so  also  were  events  at  that  time,  and 
the  United  States  had  few  trained  and  ex- 
perienced officers  to  place  in  charge  of 
the  enormous  armies  which  were  being 
created. 

When  summoned  to  Washington, 
McCiellan  found  the  capital  in  consider- 
able perO,  for  the  defeat  at  Bull  Bun  had 
demoralised  both  the  Administration  and 
the  Army.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to 
organise  the  defences,  and  to  restore 
military  order.  But  as  soon  as  he  had 
made  the  capital  safe,  the  "  politicians '' 
began  once  more  to  direct  affairs,  and  to 
interfere  in  things  which  should  have  been 
left  entirely  to  the  President  and  the 
Generals.  With  regard  to  McClellan's 
own  political  attitude,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing in  the  Autobiography : 

"  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Washington 
in  1861,  I  had  several  interviews  with 
prominent  Abolitionists — of  whom  Senator 
Sumner  was  one — on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
I  invariably  took  the  ground  that  I  was 
thoroughly  opposed  to  slavery,  regarding 
it  as  a  great  evil,  especially  to  the  whites 
of  the  South;  but  that  in  my  opinion, 
no  sweeping  measure  of  emancipation 
should  be  carried  out,  unless  accompanied 
by  arrangements  providing  for  the  new 
relations  between  employers  and  employed, 
carefully  guarding  the  rights  and  interests 
of  both;  and  that  were  such  a  measure 
framed  to  my  satisfaction,  I  would  cordially 
support  it.  Mr.  Sumner  replied — others 
also  agreed  with  him — that  an<»H  points  did 
not  concern  us,  and  that  all  that  must  be 
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left  to  ta^e  care  of  itself.  My  reply  was, 
that  no  real  Btateeman  could  ever  contem- 
plate 80  BweepiDg  and  serious  a  measure  as 
sudden  and  general  emancipation,  without 
looking  to  the  future,  and  providing  for  its 
consequences ;' that  four-and-a-half  millions 
of  uneducated  slayes  should  not  suddenly 
be  manumitted  without  due  precautions 
taken,  both  to  protect  them  and  to  guard 
against  them;  that  just  there  was  the 
point  where  we  differed  radically  and 
probably  irreconcilably." 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  seem  that 
McGlellan's  ideas  about  the  Slave  question 
were  pretty  much  what  we  have  already 
seen  were  Lincoln's,  until  long  after,  when 
Abolition  became  politically  ripe. 

For  the  rest,  it  does  not  appear  that 
McGlellan  had  associated  himself  as  yet 
prominently  with  either  of  the  great 
political  parties,  although  he  was  rapidly 
becoming  an  object  of  dread  to  some  of  the 
party  leaders.  He  was  a  Democrat,  and 
a  follower  of  that  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
whom  Lincoln  had  conquered  in  debate ; 
but  he  was  not  an  ardent  politician.  He 
says : 

"I  knew  nothing  about  'practical 
politics,'  had  never  even  voted  except  for 
Douglas ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  my 
command  I  never  did  or  wrote  anything, 
or  abstained  from  doing  or  writing  any- 
thing, in  view  of  its  political  effect  upon 
myself.  My  ambition  was  fully  gratified 
by  my  position  of  the  command  of  the 
army,  and,  so  long  as  I  held  that,  nothing 
would  have  induced  me  to  give  it  up  for  the 
Presidency.  Whenever  I  wrote  anything 
of  a  political  nature,  it  was  only  with  the 
hope  of  doing  something  towards  the 
maintenance  of  those  political  principles 
which  I  honestly  thought  would  control  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  In  fact,  I  sacrificed 
my  own  interests  rather  than  acquiesce  in 
what  I  thought  wrong  or  impolitic.  The 
President  and  his  advisers  made  a  great 
mistake  in  supposing  that  I  desired  political 
advancement" 

Still  further  does  he  show  that  single- 
hearted  desire  to  serve  his  country  without 
personal  ambition — or,  with  only  a  modest 
supply  of  it — in  the  letters  to  his  wife.  La 
one  he  writes : 

'^  I  receive  letter  after  letter,  have  con- 
versation after  conversation,  caUing  on  me 
to  save  the  nation,  alluding  to  the  Presi- 
dency, dictatorship,  etc.  As  I  hope  one 
day  to  be  united  with  you  for  ever  in 
heaven,  I  have  no  such  aspiration.  I 
would  cheerfully  take  the  dictatorship,  and 


agree  to  lay  down  my  life,  when  the 
country  is  saved.  I  am  not  spoiled  by  my 
unexpected  new  position.  I  feel  sure  that 
Grod  will  give  me  the  strength  and 
wisdom  to  preserve  this  great  nation;  but 
I  tell  you,  who  share  all  my  thoughts,  that 
I  have  no  selfish  feeling  in  this  matter.  I 
feel  that  God  has  placed  a  great  woik 
in  my  hands.  I  have  not  sought  it.  1 
know  how  weak  I  am,  but  I  know  that  I 
mean  to  do  right,  and  I  believe  that  God 
will  help  me,  and  give  me  the  wisdom  I  do 
not  possess.  Pray  for  me  that  I  may  be 
able  to  accomplish  my  task,  the  greatest, 
perhaps,  that  any  poor,  weak  mortal  ever 
had  to  do.  God  grant  that  I  may 
bring  this  war  to  an  end,  and  be  permitted 
to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  quietly  with 
youl" 

This  was  not  written,  be  it  remembered, 
for  the  public  eye,  or  with  a  view  to 
effect,  but  in  a  simple  communication  to 
his  own  wife.  And  all  through  the  private 
letters,  of  which  many  now  see  the  light 
for  the  fiirst  time,  we  observe  the  samehigh- 
mindedness  and  strong  religious  sense  of 
duty  —  not  unmixed,  however,  with  a 
considerable  flavour  of  self-esteem. 

Before  going  to  Washington,  McClellan 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  cleared  Western 
Virginia,  and,  in  fact,  that  district  seems  to 
have  been  then  the  only  part  of  the 
countryin  which  military  chaos  did  notreign. 
It  was  during  this  brief  campaign  that 
McGlellan  and  Grant  came  near,  the  latter 
being  eager  to  forsake  tanning  and  to  gain 
a  post  in  the  Army.  McClellan  does  not 
say  much  about  Grant,  but  this  incident  is 
worth  repeating : 

"  I  think  it  was  during  my  absence  on 
this  very  trip  (to  Indianapolis)  that  Grant 
came  to  Gincinnati  to  ask  me,  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  to  give  him  employment,  or 
a  place  on  my  staff.  Marcy  or  Seth 
Williams  saw  Mm,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
would  await  my  return,  doubtless  I  would 
do  something  for  him ;  but  before  I  got 
back,  he  was  telegraphed  that  he  conld 
have  a  regiment  in  Illinois,  and  at  once 
returned  tUther,  so  that  I  did  not  see  him. 
This  was  his  good  luck,  for  had  I  been 
there  I  would  no  doubt  have  given  him  a 
place  on  my  staff,  and  he  would  probably 
have  remained  with  me  and  shared  my 
fate." 

The  last  allusion  is  to  the  persistent 
enmity  with  which  ^cGlellan  was  after- 
wards driven  from  the  command,  and  sub- 
jected to  humiliations,  by  the  political 
intriguers.     Grant  was  fortunate  fuough  to 
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escape  all  that^  and  strong  enough  to 
follow  his  own  plans  and  keep  his  own 
<5oanse].  Hence  his  success  where  the 
other  failed. 

It  was  castomary  at  this  time  to  look 
upon  the  Secession  as  not  a  very  strong 
movement,  and  as  one  that  would  be 
easily  counteracted — in  short,  that  the 
war  would  be  brief,  and  the  Union  quickly 
restored.  McClellan  was,  with  Lincoln, 
among  those  who  thought  differently,  who 
foresaw  and  tried  to  provide  for  the  great 
and  terrible  task  before  the  country.  Some 
people  say  that  but  for  the  interference  of 
^e  "poUticians,"  Lincoln  and  McGlellan 
between  them  would  have  brought  the  war 
to  an  end  by  the  middle  of  1862.  This, 
however,  is  hypothetical;  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  both  Lincoln  and  McGlellan 
had  to  fight  two  wars  simultaneously — one 
with  the  Southerners,  and  the  other  with 
party  politicians.  In  the  latter,  Lincoln 
wcm  and  McGlellan  lost.  And  before 
leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  let  us 
show  what  the  General  himself  thought  of 
the  organisation  against  him,  and  how  he 
appraised  the  results : 

"  They  committed  a  grave  error  in  sup- 
posing me  to  be  politically  ambitious,  and 
in  tUnking  that  I  looked  forward  to 
military  success  as  a  means  of  reaching  the 
Presidential  chair.  At  the  same  time,  they 
knew  that  if  I  achieved  marked  success, 
my  influence  would  necessarily  be  very 
great  throughout  the  country — an  iofluence 
which  I  should  certainly  have  used  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  for  that 
of  any  party  at  the  nation's  expense. 
They  therefore  determined  to  ruin  me  in 
any  event  and  by  any  means :  first  by 
endeavouring  to  force  me  into  premature 
movements,  knowing  that  a  failure  would 
probably  end  my  military  career;  after- 
wards, by  withholding  the  means  necessary 
to  achieve  success.  That  they  were  not 
honest  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  having 
fuled  to  force  me  to  advance  at  a  time 
when  an  advance  would  have  been  mad- 
ness, they  withheld  the  means  of  success 
when  I  was  in  contact  with  the  enemy, 
and  finally  relieved  me  from  command 
when  the  game  was  in  my  hands.  They 
determined  that  I  should  not  succeed,  and 
carried  out  .their  determinations  only  too 
well,  and  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  blood, 
time,  and  treasure.  In  the  East  alone  it  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  we  unnecessarily  lost 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  in  consequence  of 
my  being  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula, 


and  not  properly  supported.  Taking  both 
East  and  West,  and  counting  the  losses  also 
by  disease,  I  do  not  doubt  that  more  than 
half-a-million  of  men  were  sacrificed  un- 
necessarily for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
success  of  a  political  party." 

With  the  explanation  that  by  *'  they  **  is 
chiefly  meant  Stanton  and  Chase,  we  gain 
a  little  more  information  from  the  follow- 
ing: 

*^  Soon  after  Mr.  Stanton  became  Secretary 
of  War,  it  became  clear  that^  without  any 
reason  known  to  me,  our  relations  had 
completely  changed.  Instead  of  using  his 
new  position  to  assist  me,  he  threw  every 
obstacle  in  my  way,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  create  difficulty  and  distrust  be- 
tween the  President  and  myself.  I  soon 
found  it  impossible  to  gain  access  to  him. 
Before  he  was  in  office,  he  constantly  ran 
after  me  and  professed  the  most  ardent 
friendship ;  as  soon  as  he  became  Secretary 
of  War  his  whole  manner  changed,  and  I 
could  no  longer  find  the  opportunity  to 
transact  even  the  ordinary  current  business 
of  the  office  with  him.  It  is  now  very  clear 
to  me  that,  far  from  being,  as  he  had 
always  represented  himself  to  me,  indirect 
and  violent  opposition  to  the  Eadicals,  be 
was  really  in  secret  alliance  with  them,  and 
that  he  and  they  were  alike  unwilling  that 
I  should  be  successful.  No  other  theory 
can  possibly  account  for  his  and  their 
course,  and  on  that  theory  everything  be- 
comes clear  and  easily  explained." 

Of  Lincoln,  McGlellan  had  a  high 
opinion,  and  believed  in  his  good  faith 
towards  himself.  Not  long  before  he  died, 
indeed,  McGlellan  told  Mr.  Sice  (whose 
book  about  Lincoln  we  recently  referred 
to^)  that  he  sincerely  believed  that  the  Presi- 
dent stood  by  him  steadfastly,  but  that 
the  influences  at  Washington  had  proved 
too  strong  even  for  him.  In  the  Auto- 
biography we  find  the  following,  among 
other  references  to  Lincoln  : 

"Long  before  the  war,  when  Vice- 
President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Eailway 
Gompany,  I  knew  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  Council  of  the  Company.  More 
than  once  I  had  been  with  him  in  the  out- 
of-the-way  county-seats  where  some  im- 
portant case  was  being  tried,  and,  in  the 
lack  of  sleeping  accommodations,  have 
spent  the  night  in  front  of  a  stove  listening 
to  the  unceasing  flow  of  anecdotes  from  his 
lips.     He  was  never  at  a  loss,  and  I  could 
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never  quite  make  up  my  mind  how  many 
of  them  he  had  really  heard  before,  and 
how  many  he  inyented  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  His  stories  were  seldom  refined, 
but  were  always  to  the  point." 

What  McClellan  had  to  do  after  com- 
pleting the  fortification  of  the  capital,  and 
disposing  in  it  sufficient  forces  for  its 
defence,  was  to  create  an  army.  The  word, 
even,  was  a  new  one  in  the  experience  of 
the  American  nation,  and  the  people  had 
very  little  idea  what  it  meant.  There 
were  few  soldiers  in  the  country,  and  still 
fewer  of  them  had  grasped  the  realities 
and  the  potentialities  of  the  situation. 
McClellan  had  thus  both  to  educate  public 
opinion  and  manufacture  his  army;  and 
he  was  able  to  do  the  latter  by  reason  of 
his  experience  in  actual  warfare,  and  his 
observation  of  the  operations  of  great 
armies  in  the  field  in  the  Crimea. 

"  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  says  Dr. 
Prime,  ''grew  like  a  vast  engine  con- 
structed by  a  master  mind.  Its  history  is 
the  reward  of  the  constructor,  ample,  and 
the  only  reward  he  ever  received." 

His  soul  was  in  his  work,  and  his  labour 
was  enormous.  Whether  at  Washington 
or  in  the  field,  he  always  personally  watched 
the  execution  of  important  order&  In 
eamp  he  seems  to  have  been  ubiquitous 
aad  sleepless,  and  soon  the  soldiers  learned 
never  to  be  surprised  at  seeing  him  any- 
where at  any  time.  It  was  doubtless  thia 
energy  —  this  perpetual  sharing  of  the 
dangers  and  labours  of  the  campaigns — 
which  endeared  him  so  much  to  the 
men. 

What,  then,  did  McClellan  do?  He 
saved  Washington,  created  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and,  when  raised  to  the  chief 
command,  restored  all  the  armies  to  order. 
He  was  the  first  to  organise  a  definite  plan 
of  campaign;  he  despatched  expeditions, 
which  were  successful,  to  North  Carolina, 
New  Orleans,  and  elsewhere;  and  he 
planned  steadily  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  eventually  proved  to  be  the 
master-stroke  in  the  war — the  taking  of 
Richmond,  albeit  he  was  not  sufiered  to 
take  part  in  the  final  accomplishment  of  his 
plans.  Indeed,  when  he  left  Washington, 
in  1862,  at  the  head  of  his  own  army,  with 
the  object  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  at 
Richmond,  he  was  attacked  by  his  political 
enemies  in  the  rear,  and  superseded  in  the 
command — or,  rather,  he  was  removed 
without  a  successor  being  at  once  ap- 
pointed. Of  course,  his  plans  collapsed. 
Fruattated  there,  he  formed  a  new  plan, 


and  was  advancing  rapidly  in  pursoanee 
of  it,  when  again  checked  from  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
recalled. 

The  capital  was  once  more  in  danger,  for 
the  Union  forces  had  been  defeated,  and 
the  Confederates  were  now  marching  ob 
WaehiDgton.  The  intriguing  politiciaBfl 
scuttled  away  to  save  their  own  precious 
bodioF,  and  the  President  alone  retained  his 
calmness  and  judgement.  He  it  was  who 
begged  McClellan  to  forget  his  wrongs  and 
save  the  country.  "  Without  one  moment's 
hesitation,"  said  McClellan,  *'  and  without 
making  any  conditions  whatever,  I  at  once 
said  that  I  would  accept  the  command,  and 
would  stake  my  life  that  I  would  save  the 
city.  Both  the  President  and  General 
Halleck  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to 
save  the  city,  and  I  repeated  my  firm  con- 
viction that  I  could  and  would  save  it. 
They  then  left,  the  President  verbally 
placing  me  in  entire  commafid  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  troops  falling  back  upon  it 
from  the  front''  McClellan  set  to  work, 
collected  his  staff,  despatched  them  witii 
instructions  to  the  different  fortifications, 
and  soon  had  all  necessary  preparations 
completed  within  the  lines.  Then  he  rode 
out  to  meet  the  retreating  army,  and  the 
record  of  the  meeting  must  not  be 
omitted : 

'*  It  was  after  dark — I  think  there  was 
moonlight — by  the  time  I  met  the  firsttroops, 
which  were,  I  think,  of  Morell's  Division, 
Fifth  Corps;  Porter  had  gone  on  a  little  while 
before  to  make  arrangements  for  the  bivonac 
of  his  troops.  I  was  at  once  recognised 
by  the  men,  upon  which  there  was  great 
cheering  and  excitement;  but  when  I  came 
to  the  Regular  Division  (Sykes),  the  scene 
was  the  most  touching  I  had  up  to  that 
time  experienced.  The  cheers  in  front  had 
attracted  their  attention,  and  I  have  been 
told  since  by  many  that  the  men  at  once 
pricked  up  their  ears,  and  said  it  could  only 
be  for  '  Little  Maa'  As  soon  as  I  came  to 
them  the  poor  fellows  broke  through  all 
restraints,  rushed  from  the  ranks  and 
crowded  around  me,  shouting,  yelling, 
shedding  tears,  thanking  God  that  they 
were  with  me  again,  and  begging  me  to 
lead  them  back  to  battle.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful scene,  and  proved  that  I  had  the  hearts 
of  these  men." 

He  had  also  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
the  enemy,  it  should  be  noted,  as  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  relating  to  a  somewhat 
later  period,  strikingly  show&  McClellan 
tells  it  himself :  ^ 
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"I  remember  very  well,  when  riding 
orer  the  field  of  South  Mountain  that, 
passing  by  a  severely  wounded  Confederate 
officer,  I  dismounted  and  spoke  with 
him,  asking  whether  I  could  do  anything 
to  relieye  him.  He  was  a  lieutenant- 
Ck>Ionel  of  a  South  Carolina  regiment, 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  General  McClelliai ; 
and  when  I  said  that  I  was  General 
McClellan,  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  told 
me  that  he  was  perfeody  willing  to  be 
wounded,  and  a  prisoner,  for  the  sake  of 
taking  by  the  hand  one  whom  all  the  Con- 
federates so  honoured  and  admired.  Such 
things  happened  to  menotunfrequently,  and 
I  confess  that  it  gave  me  no  little  pleasure 
to  find  that  my  antagonists  shured  tiie 
feelings  of  my  own  men  for  me." 

We  meet  with  many  little  narratives  of 
this  kind,  but  one  must  not  judge  them  as 
if  ihey  were  intentional  parade  for  effect ; 
McClellan,  as  we  have  said,  was  writing 
for  iiis  children — not  for  the  public — and 
it  was  natural  and  proper  that  he  should 
show  them  how  their  father  was  regarded 
by  men.  But  it  is  right  to  add,  that  the 
Greneral's  statements  with  regard  to  the 
scenes  just  related  are  confirmed  by  other 
and  independent  testimony. 

We  speak  now  of  the  Federal  Army 
as  if  it  were  a  force  of  true-bom  American 
citizens  of  the  Northern  States.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  a  perfect  "oUa  podrida" 
of  nationalities,  such  a  mixture  as  has  rarely 
if  ever  been  seen  in  modem  warfare. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  description  of  the 
division  commanded  by  General  Blenker, 
when  McClellan  first  went  to  Washington  : 

"The  regiments  were  all  foreign,  and 
mostly  Germans ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  was  the  Graribaldi  regiment  Its 
colonel,  DITtassy,  was  a  Hungarian,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  a  rider  in  Franconi's 
circus,  and  terminated  his  public  American 
career  in  Albany  Penitentiary.  His  men 
were  from  all  known  and  unknown  lands, 
from  all  possible  and  impossible  armies: 
Zouaves  from  Algiers,  men  of  the 
*  Foreign  Legion,'  Zephyrs,  Cossacks, 
Graribaldians  of  the  deepest  dye,  English 
deserters,  Sepop,  Turcos,  Croats,  Swiss, 
beer-drinkers  from  Bavaria,  stout  men  from 
North  Germany,  and  no  doubt  Chinese, 
Esquimaux,  and  detachments  from  the 
army  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein. 
Such  a  mixture  was  probably  never  before 
seen  under  any  flag,  unless,  perhaps,  in  such 
bands  as  Hoik's  Jagers  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  or  the  Free  Lances  of  the  Middle 
Ages.    I  well  remember  that  in  returning 


one  night  from  beyond  the  picket-lines,  I 
encountered  an  outpost  of  the  Garibaldians. 
In  reply  to  thefr  challenge  I  tried  English, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Indian, 
a  little  Russian  and  Turkish ;  all  in  vain, 
for  nothing  at  my  disposal  made  the 
slkhtest  impression  upon  them,  and  I 
inferred  that  they  were  perhaps  Gipsies,  or 
Esquimaux,  or  Chinese  1 " 

Whatever  the  components  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  however,  they  certainly 
knew  and  loved  their  General.  He  re- 
organised both  it  and  the  Army  of  Virginia ; 
infused  new  courage  into  both  officers  and 
men ;  and  marched  off  on  the  memorable 
flying  campaign  into  Maryland,  where  were 
achieved  his  most  brilliant  victories. 

Within  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
retreat  upon  and  panic  in  Washington,  he 
had  led  back  the  troops  and  won  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam. 
He  did  this,  as  he  said  himself,  with  **  a 
halter  round  his  neck,"  for  he  had  only 
been  given  the  command  in  Washington, 
and  that  verbally.  When,  long  afterwards, 
asked  why  he  had  not  asked  for  written 
orders,  he  replied,  smiling:  ''It  was  no 
time  for  writing,  and,  in  fact,  I  never 
thought  of  it." 

His  enemies  did,  however,  and  made  the 
most  of  a  breach  of  technical  etiquette,  for 
they  feared  the  consequences  to  themselves 
of  another  great  victory  by  McClellan. 
After  Antietam,  therefore,  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  President,  and 
McClellan  was  ordered  to  transfer  the 
command  to  General  Bumside,  and  to  go 
himself  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  there  to 
await  ordera  It  was  a  terrible  humiliation, 
but  he  bore  it  bravely.  The  effect  on  the 
army  was  striking,  and  we  will  give  it  in 
McClellan's  own  words : 

"  The  order  depriving  me  of  the  com- 
mand created  an  immense  deal  of  deep 
feeling  in  the  army — so  much  so  that 
many  were  in  favour  of  my  refusing  to 
obey  the  order,  and  of  marching  upon 
Washington  to  take  possession  of  the 
Govemment.  My  chief  purpose  in  re- 
maining with  the  army  as  long  as  I  did 
after  being  relieved,  was  to  calm  this 
feeling,  in  which  I  succeeded.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  my  own  feelings,  nor 
the  scenes  attending  my  farewell  to  the 
army.  They  are  beyond  my  powers  of 
description.  What  words,  in  truth,  could 
convey  to  the  mind  such  a  scene — thou- 
sands of  brave  men,  who  under  my  very 
eye  had  changed  from  raw  recmits  to 
veterans  of  many  fields,  shedding  tears 
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like  childien  in  their  nmks,  as  they  bade 
good-bye  to  the  General  who  had  jost  led 
them  to  victory  after  the  defeats  they  had 
seen  under  another  leader?  Ooold  they 
have  foreseen  the  future,  their  feelings 
would  not  have  been  less  intense  1 " 

And  here  ends  "McOlellan's  Own  Story," 
for  his  narrative  ends  with  these  words. 
The  subsequent  events  in  his  career  we 
must  gather  from  other  sources. 

When  he  withdrew,  as  ordered,  to 
Trenton,  he  held  himself  in  readiness  there 
should  his  services  be  needed.  This  was 
in  November,  1862,  but  his  services  were 
not  again  requested.  In  1864  the  Demo- 
crats nominated  him  for  the  Presidency, 
and  perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  o!  his  life  to  allow  himself  to  be 
nominated.  He  accepted  the  nomination 
reluctantly,  and  did  not  expect  to  be 
elected,  but  one  would  have  preferred  to 
remember  him  as  altogether  apart  from 
the  political  plotting  and  counter-plotting 
of  those  times.  On  the  day  of  Lincoln's 
re-election  in  1864,  McClellan  resigned  his 
commission  as  Major-General  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  and  endeavoured  to 
find  work  of  some  kind  as  a  civilian. 

But  even  here,  it  is  said,  political  enmity 
followed  him,  and  prevented  his  obtaining 
a  number  of  appointments  he  successively 
applied  for.  So,  early  in  1865,  be  went 
with  his  family  to  Europe,  sorrowfully  ex- 
plaining to  a  fnend :  "  I  cannot  find  a  place 
to  earn  my  living  here,  and  I  am  going  to 
stay  abroad  till  I  am  forgotten ;  then  come 
back  and  find  work,  which  I  may  get  when 
these  animosities  are  cooled  down.'' 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that,  while  in 
Europe,  General  McClellan  was  for  a  time 
the  guest  of  the  Gomte  de  Paris,  who 
served  under  him  during  a  portion  of  the 
wai.  The  Gomte  has  recently,  in  an 
article  in  an  American  Seview,  paid  a 
high  tribute,  based  on  his  personal  know- 
ledge and  observation,  to  the  fine  qualities 
of  McClellan  as  a  soldier  and  a  man. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  did  not 
forget  McClellan  during  his  long  absence, 
and,  indeed,  that  absence  served  only  to 
make  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  grow 
fonder.  When  he  returned  in  1868,  sol- 
diers and  citizens  alike  combined  to  offer 
him  a  magnificent  reception.  He  wrote, 
protesting  in  advance  against  any  demon- 
stration ;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  he 
received  what  has  been  describe  as  the 
most  impressive  ovation  that  has  ever  been 
given  to  a  citizen  of  the  American  nation. 
For  hour  after  hour  a  procession  filed  past 


the  balcony  in  which  he  was  seated  while 
an  enthusiastic  crowd  thronged  the  streets, 
and  added  to  the  chorus  of  cheers  and 
congratulations. 

This  was  in  1868.  Then  he  built  a 
house  at  Maywood,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
settled  there  among  his  friends.  Nine 
years  later  he  was  elected  Grovemor  of  tbe 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  proved  a  suc- 
cessful and  popular  administrator,  emi- 
nently just  and  free  from  partisanship.  He 
was  glad,  however,  when  his  term  of  office 
expired,  and  then  he  WQnt  abroad  again  and 
travelled  through  Europe  to  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Laiid.  Having  a  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  languages,  he^  was  at  home  in  all 
countries.  He  was,  moreover,  a  highly- 
cultured  man,  and  '<  a  general  student  of 
the  literature  of  the  world." 

He  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
thought  and  discussion  in  history,  philo- 
sophy, and  art;  he  delighted  in  archseo- 
logical  studies,  and  in  following  the  work 
of  geographical  explorers.  His  own  literary 
gifto  were  not  inconsiderable,  and  he  was 
master  of  a  clear  and  nervous  style  of  com- 
position. Always  full  of  occupation  of  one 
kind  or  another,  he  was  yet  devoted  to  his 
family.  His  wife  and  children  were  his 
constant  companions. 

Of  his  religion,  his  friend  Dr.  Pfime 
tells  us  that  it  was  '<  deep,  earnest,  prac- 
tical ;  not  vague  or  ill-defined  to  himself  or 
others,  not  obtrusive,  but  outspoken  when 
required,  frank  and  hearty.  ...  In  all  his 
life,  public  and  private,  every  purpose  was 
formed,  every  act  done,  in  the  light  of  that 
faith.  It  was  this  which  not  only  produced 
in  him  that  stainless  purity  of  walk  and 
conversation  which  all  who  knew  him 
recognised,  but  also  gave  him  strength  for 
all  the  great  works  of  a  great  life.  It  was 
this  which  created  that  magnetic  power  so 
often  spoken  of,  won  to  hm  that  marvel- 
lous devotion  of  his  soldiers,  made  all  who 
knew  him  regard  him  with  affection,  those 
who  knew  him  best  love  him  most'' 

General  McClellan  died  of  heart 
disease  in  the  autumn  of  18S5.  In 
accordance  with  his  strict  injunctions,  the 
funeral  was  a  private  one,  but  immense 
crowds  thronged  the  streets,  and  re- 
spectfully and  sorrowfully  saluted  the 
body  of  the  much-abused  soldier  on  its 
way  to  its  last  resting-place.  He  was 
buried  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  the  very 
place  to  which  the  cruel  order  of  the  Exe- 
cutive had  consigned  him,  when  removiDg 
him  finiJly  from  the  command  of  the  army 
which  he  had  made  aiidr^ed  to  victory. 
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How  few,  when  they  assame  their  most 
giacefal  attitudes  and  pat  on  their  best 
looks  in  front  of  the  photographer's  camera, 
xemember  that  the  light,  which  is  to  por- 
tray their  features,  left  the  sun  some 
mimites  before  they  took  their  place,  and 
that  the  light  which,  at  that  very  instant, 
is  starting  from  the  sun,  will  not  arrive 
^til  aevml  minutes  after  the  operation  is 
over. 

Still  fewer  know  that,  by  the  same  won- 
(lerfal  agency  of  light  wluch  issued  from 
its  source  before  they  were  bom,  are  re- 
Tealed  the  existence  and  the  whereabouts 
^f  heayenly  bodies  invisible  to  the  human 
^ye,  even  when  assisted  by  the  most  per- 
fected telescopes.  Yet  this  is  what  is  being 
done  just  now. 

In  this  year's  '<  Annuaire  of  the  Bureau 
des  Longitudes,"  M.  le  Contre-Amiral  E. 
Mouchez,  Director  of  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory—as well  known  to  astronomers  and 
others  for  his  courtesy  as  for  his  scientific 
attainments — has  a  remarkable  article, 
entitled  '*  La  Photographie  Astronomique," 
invhich  he  informs  us  that^  during  the 
last  two  years,  considerable  progress  has 
been  effected  in  the  application  of  photo- 
graphy to  the  study  of  the  heavens.  For 
the  future  advance  of  astronomy  and  the 
increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  universe, 
its  importance  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

Messieurs  Paul  and  Prosper  Henry,  able 
astronomers  and  learned  opticians,  by 
apparatus  of  their  own  construction,  have 
obtained  results  which  far  surpass  any- 
thing yet  done  in  stellar  photography. 
They  have  thus  demonstrated  the  possi- 
hiHty  of  easily  completing,  in  a  few  years, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  dozen  observatories 
snitably  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  a  complete  map  of  the  celestial  vault, 
comprising  not  only  the  five  or  six  thousand 
stars  visible  by  the  naked  eye,  but  also  the 
millions  of  stars,  down  to  the  very  faintest, 
which  are  visible  only  with  the  most 
powerful  instruments.  It  is  a  gigantic 
enterprise,  which  would  hardly  have  been 
dreamt  of  a  few  years  ago. 

This  Map  will  consist  of  the  eighteen 
hondred  or  two  thousand  sheets  necessary 
to  represent,  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale, 
the  forty-two  thousand  square  degrees  com- 
prised in  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  besides 
giving  separately,  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  all  groups  of  stars  or  other  objects 
which  present  a  special  interest    It  will 


thus  bequeath  to  future  ages  the  state  of 
the  heavens  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  absolute  authenticity  and 
exactitude.  The  comparison  of  this  Map 
with  those  which  may  be  made  at  more 
and  more  distant  epochs,  will  enable  future 
astronomers  to  detect  and  to  prove 
numerous  changes  of  position  and  mag- 
nitude that  are  now  merely  suspected,  or 
even  measured,  for  only  quite  a  small 
number  of  stars — ^from  which  will  most 
certainly  result  many  an  unexpected  fact 
and  many  an  important  discovery. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Astronomy  had  scarcely  more  ex- 
tended aims  than  the  study  of  our  Solar 
System  and  the  laws  which  regulate  its 
movements.  Its  attention  was  naturally 
directed  to  those  heavenly  bodies  which 
were  nearest  to  us,  which  were  the  easiest 
to  become  acquainted  with,  and  which 
offered  to  the  human  race  the  most  im- 
mediate interest  The  rapidity  and  wide 
extent  of  their  movements  also  allowed 
observations  of  their  positions  sufficiently 
exact  to  ascertain  the  diverse  conditions 
of  their  course  round  the  sun,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  laws  of  universal  attrac- 
tion, although  the  instruments  then 
available  were  of  but  moderate  precision 
and  power. 

But  the  case  was  different  for  stars 
which  are  called  in  common  parlance 
"fixed."  The  extreme  slowness  of  their 
apparent  movement  [in  space — when  it 
could  be  discovered  at  all — their  pro- 
digious distance,  compared  with  the  brevity 
of  ^human  life ;  and  the  minuteness  of  our 
measurements,  even  when  taken  from 
different  points  of  our  Solar  System ; 
required  instruments  of  great  power  and 
qbservations  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  to 
make  it  possible  to  prove  that  those  stars 
had  undergone  a  slight  change  of  place 
within  the  narrow  span  of  an  astronomer's 
life. 

Moreover,  Catalogues  or  Maps,  com- 
prising only  eeverai  millions  of  stars, 
demanded  many  years  of  assiduous  labour 
whose  perfect  exactitude  could  not  be  gua- 
ranteed, and  in  spite  of  the  zeal  and  perse- 
verance displayed  by  astronomers  devoted 
to  this  line  of  research — so  fatiguing 
from  its  monotony — they  could  never 
attain,  by  such  insufficient  processes,  the 
knowledge  of  more  than  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  heavens. 

The  most  laborious  as  well  as  the  most 
thankless  branch  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, and  that  which  absorbs  the  greatest 
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share  of  work  in  the  leading  observatories 
— consists  in  the  exact  determination  of  the 
position  of  the  stars  in  what  might  be 
called  the  Geography  of  the  Sky.  The 
only  object  of  this  enormons  labonr  is  to 
study  the  laws  of  the  stellar  movements. 
It  was  especially  the  hope  of  aiding  those 
discoveries  which  led  to  the  constraction 
of  grand  Catalogues  of  the  Stars,  like  those 
of  Piazzi,  Lalande,  and  others.  In  future, 
photography  will  undertake  the  ungrateful 
taskjwith  marvellous  precision  and  rapidity. 

Science  had  already  been  able  to 
establish,  both  by  observation  and  analogy, 
that  there  does  not  exist  in  the  universe  a 
single  body  that  is  motionless;  and  this 
axiom  is  of  more  world-wide  importance 
than  at  first  sight-  appears.  But  Science 
has  hitherto  been  unable  to  ascertain,  with 
some  degree  of  certitude,  the  movements 
of  more  than  a  very  restricted  number  of 
stars,  while  the  movement  of  our  sun 
himself  through  space  is  as  yet  only  very 
imperfectly  known. 

Admiral  Mouchez  conscientiously  reca- 
pitulates the  progress  hitherto  made  by 
astronomical  photography,  which  can  only 
be  briefly  glanced  at  here.  The  Observa- 
tory of  Harvard  College  was  the  first  to 
obtain  good  photographs  of  stars,  and  to 
show  with  what  remarkable  precision  they 
supplied  the  measurement  of  their  relative 
positions.  In  1856,  Mr.  De  la  Eue  built  a 
special  Observatory  at  Granford,  furnished 
with  a  Newtonian  telescope,  whose  mirror 
ho  had  himself  constructed.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  this  instrument  gave  him  good 
images  of  the  Moon  in  nine  or  ten  seconds, 
of  Jupiter  in  twelve  seconds,  of  Saturn  in 
one  minute,  and  of  several  bright  stars  in 
two  or  three  minutes. 

But  a  great  point  was  to  obtain  a  stereo- 
scopic view  of  a  heavenly  body ;  to  behold 
its  surface  in  solid  relief,  as  if  it  were 
actually  suspended  before  the  eye.  De  la 
Eue  succeeded  in  this.  By  taking  two 
images  of  the  Moon  at  a  suitable  interval, 
he  produced  stereoscopic  views  which  show, 
in  perfect  relief,  all  the  ups  and  downs  of 
our  satellite's  surface.  The  same  result  was 
obtained  with  the  Sun  and  Jupiter.  But 
as  the  Moon  always  presents  the  same  face 
to  our  view,  the  stereoscopic  effect  was 
realised  by  taking  advantage  of  the  slight 
changes  produced  on  her  face  by  libration. 
As  to  Jupiter,  the  two  views  required  were 
taken  at  an  interval  of  twenty-six  minutes, 
during  which  time  the  planet's  rapid 
rotation  gave  a  change  of  aspect  sufficient 
to  produce  the  stereoscopic  effect 


MM.  Henry  were  led  to  apply  photo- 
graphy to  star-mapping  by  the  ahaost 
insuperable  difficulties  presented  by  tiie 
ordinary  methods.  They  had  undertaken 
to  continue  and  complete  the  Ecliptic  Map, 
begun  by  Chacornac,  and  left  unfinished  at 
his  death  in  1873.  This  Ecliptic  Map  was 
intended  to  represent  all  the  stars,  down 
to  the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth  mag- 
nitude, which  lie  within  a  zone,  five  degrees 
broad,  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic.  Its 
great  utility  would  be  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
covery of  asteroids  or  minor  planets,  prin- 
cipally circulating  within  that  zone.  Every 
sheet  of  this  Map  contains  on  an  average 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  stars, 
Sixty  sheets  are  already  finished. 

In  the  course  of  their  labours  at  this 
herculean  task,  they  came  upon  regions  of 
the  sky  where  the  stars  were  so  numerous 
as  to  compel  them  to  simplify  the  nsnal 
methods,  to  avoid  too  great  a  loss  of  time. 
But  soon  afterwards,  as  they  approached 
the  Milky  Way,  the  groups  of  stars  \a- 
came  so  crowded  that  they  were  absolutely 
bewildered  amongst  them,  even  with  the 
help  of  their  perfected  methods.  It  was 
then  that  they  had  recourse  to  photography, 
thereby  making  the  stars  register  their  own 
positions. 

The  plates  so  obtained,  exanained  by 
the  microscope,  are  most  interesting  from 
several  points  of  view.  The  aspect  of  the 
images  of  stars  is  so  characteristic  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  mistake  them  for  acei- 
dental  stains.  The  stars  appear,  in  fact, 
not  in  the  simple  form  of  a  single  uniform 
round  black  spot,  diminishing  in  size  and 
growing  lighter  in  tint  in  proportion  as 
the  star  is  fainter,  but  like  a  collection  or 
group  of  little  black  points,  very  crowded 
in  the  centre  with  stars  of  the  first  ten 
or  twelve  magnitudes,  and  more  widely 
scattered,  but  still  quite  as  black,  for  the 
fainter  stars ;  and,  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
visibility,  beyond  the  last  stars  which  give 
a  certain  and  decided  image,  the  pla^ 
show  several  small  groups  of  minute  black 
dots,  stm  more  wide  apart,  evidently 
revealing  the  existence  of  yet  feebler  stan, 
which,  however,  can  only  be  suspected, 
but  cannot  be  confirmed  by  any  other 
proof. 

Unfortunately,  whatever  progress  mj 
be  accomplished  in  optics  or  in  photography; 
however  great  sensibility  or  pene^atiDg 
power  we  may  hope  to  give  to  oar  instru- 
ments ;  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  never  ob- 
tain a  sight  of  the  very  last  and  most  distant 
stars.    Whatever  limits  we  may  succeed  in 
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leaehiogy  there  will  always  remain  beyond 
thoie  limits,  an  bfinity  of  other  stars,  lost 
to  08  in  the  profundity  of  the  heavens, 
whicb  will  ever  escape  onr  cognisance. 
Still,  it  is  certainly  by  means  of  photography 
and  the  microscopic  stndy  of  the  plat^  it 
gives  ns,  that  we  shall  reach  the  most 
distint  possible  limit 

Al  present,  at  the  Paris  Observatory, 
MH.  Henry  readily  obtain,  in  an  hour, 
plates  of  six  or  seven  superficial  degrees, 
on  which  are  reproduced,  with  extreme 
brightness  and  parity,  and  without  sensible 
deformity  of  shape,  every  star,  down  to  the 
aizteenth  magnitude ;  that  is,  beyond  the 
Tiaibility  attained  by  the  best  refracting 
telescopes  under  the  sky  of  Paris.  They 
haye  even  obtained  many  stars  of  the 
seventeenth  magnitude,  which,  as  already 
stated,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  have  never 
yet  been  seen  by  mortal  eye. 

And  besides  stars,  they  sometimes  also 
disoorer  on  the  plates,  objects  invisible  by 
the  most  powerful  instruments.  Such  is 
the  nebida  of  Mala,  in  the  Pleiades,  which 
shows  itself  like  a  very  brilliant  comet's 
tail  starting  from  the  star,  and  which  had 
never  before  been  -signalised,  although  the 
group  of  the  Pleiades  is  one  of  the  best 
studied  constellations  in  our  northern  sky. 
Mr.  K  Pickering  had  already  noticed  it 
thirteen  days  before  MM.  Henry;  but  he 
attributed  it  to  a  defect  in  the  plate,  until 
informed  of  their  discovery.  Neptune's 
satellite,  always  invisible  at  Paris,  has  also 
been  photographed  throughout  every  por- 
tion of  its  orbit,  even  at  its  nearest  approach 
to  the  planet. 

Photography,  it  is  confidently  expected, 
will  not  only  enable  a  complete  map  of  the 
heavens  to  be  made,  but  will  also*  aid  the 
stndy  of  doable  and  multiple  stars,  as  well 
as  the  search  after  unknown  stars.  We 
niay  also  hope  to  discover  amongst  them 
relative  movements  of  the  highest  interest ; 
for  instance,  in  globular  masses  and  agglo- 
merations of  stars,  like  the  marvellous 
cluster  in  Hercules.  On  the  plate,  with 
unassisted  siffht,  it  appears  nothing  more 
than  a  smaU  di£fu8e  spot,  two  or  three 
uullim^tres  in  diameter — a  millimetre  is 
the  twenty.fifth  part  of  an  inch — but, 
examined  with  a  good  lens,  it  is  seen  to 
contain  several  hundreds  of  stars,  little 
dififering  from  each  other  in  magnitude, 
perfectly  defined,  surrounding  an  apparently 
irreducible  nucleus,  which  nevertheless,  it 
luay  be  taken  for  granted,  contains  a  still 
greater  number  of  stars. 

By  direct  observation,  no  measurement 


is  possible,  even  by  the  very  best  instru- 
ments. The  eye  is  dazzled  by  what  looks 
like  a  mass  of  innumerable  grains  of  bril- 
liant dust,  which  no  astronomer  has  ever 
attempted  to  map;  whereas,  under  the 
microscope,  the  plate  will  give  their 
measurements  with  not  less  precision  than 
facility.  No  rich  display  of  earthly  gems, 
no  artistic  illuminations  by  terrestrial  fires, 
can  rival  that  seeming  handful  of  glittering 
spangles,  each  particle  of  which  is  a  sun  i 
each  sun,  doubtless,  attended  by  an  off- 
spring  of  planets  and  their  attendant 
satellites. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  a  wonderful 
condensation  of  stars  can  be  either  an  effect 
of  perspective  or  a  result  of  chance.  It 
seems  evident,  therefore,  that  they  must  be 
held  together  by  some  interstellar  influence, 
some  law  of  unity,  which  not  only  caused 
their  original  assembling,  but  still  main- 
tains their  association  throughout  the  lapse 
of  ages.  Were  it  otherwise,  their  own 
proper  independent  motions,  acting  ever 
since  the  world  began,  would  long  ago  have 
dispersed  them  throughout  the  heavens. 
Exactly  the  contrary  has  happened.  Though 
infinitely  more  numerous  than  the  swarm 
of  gnats  which  dances  in  the  wintry  sun- 
shine, they  yet,  like  them,  are  held  together 
by  an  invisible  bond  of  fellowship. 

Of  course,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  the 
laws  which  govern  these  enormous  groups 
of  stars,  which  often  eeem  no  more  than 
faint  nebulse,  more  or  less  rounded  in  form. 
As  yet,  it  has  only  been  possible  to  be 
aware  of  their  existence.  Photography, 
perhaps,  will  permit  us  to  ascertain  some 
general  law  in  their  motions,  if  such  exist 
— whether,  for  example,  as  is  already  be- 
lieved, the  plane  of  their  orbits  be  not  far 
from  coinciding  with  a  common  equator — 
which  would  be  a  most  remarkable  fact,  if 
proved.  But  by  transmitting  to  posterity 
faithful  images  of  those  groups  of  stars 
which  are  suEceptible  of  such  treatment, 
we  shall  afford  our  descendants  the  possi- 
bility of  discovering  important  secrets  in 
their  organisation,  whose  complexity  must 
be  infinitely  greater  than  anything  we  are 
aware  of  in  our  Solar  System. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  scanty  hints 
of  the  immense  scope  embraced  by  Celestial 
Photography;  but  they  suffice  to  show 
that  amateur  astronomers  and  photo- 
graphers— indeed,  everyone  who  takes  an 
interest  in  physical  science — will  be  well 
repaid  by  a  carefal  perusal  of  Admiral 
Mouchez's  clear,  concise,  and  compre- 
hensive paper.  ^ 
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THE   PRIBYLOV    ISLANDS. 


When  reportping  some  time  ago  on  the 
animal  life  of  the  Pribylov  Islands,  my 
account  was  confined  solely  to  the  seal,  as 
being  the  one  chief  object  of  attention  on 
the  spot.  It  natordly  overshadows  every 
other  production  of  the  sea ;  being,  in  fact, 
the  sufficing  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
islands  and  their  inhabitants.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  only  form 
of  animal  life.  There  are  other  strange 
creatures  which,  though  worthless,  or 
nearly  so,  to  beings  in  a  high  state  of 
<2ivilisation,  i^e  yet  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  semi-civilised  natives,  who  turn 
every  particle  to  account  in  a  way  incom- 
prehensible to  more  favoured  people. 

We  will  begin  with  the  sea  lion  (Eume- 
topias  Stelleri),  which  may  be  studied  to 
better  advantage  in  the  Pribylov  Islands 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  twice  the  size  and 
weight  of  his  cousin  the  fur  seal,  averaging 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  with  a  girth  of 
eight  to  nine  feet  round  the  chest  and 
shoulders,  and  a  weight  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds.  Byitsphysicalorganisationitisable 
to  adapt  itself  to  all  conditions  of  climate, 
being  equally  at  home  in  Behring's  Sea,  or 
on  the  well-known  rocks  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco,  which 
every  visitor  goes  to  see.  The  proprietor 
of  Woodward's  Gardens  in  the  latter  city 
made  up  his  mind  yea(s  ago  that  the  fur 
seal  was  no  good  to  a  showman — it  drooped 
and  pined  as  soon  as  it  got  into  the  tsmk, 
and  its  death  was  only  a  question  of  a  week 
or  two — whilst  the  sea  lion,  he  asserted, 
might  be  taken  to  New  Orleans  or  to 
Boston  without  being  affected  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Again,  it  cannot  progress 
on  land  like  its  smaller  relative,  which 
under  favourable  conditions  can  be  driven 
five  miles  in  twenty-four  hours;  the  sea 
lion,  however,  could  never  manage  more 
than  two.  It  is  really  ridiculous  to  see  the 
huge  erect  creature  balancing  and  swing- 
ing its  long,  heavy  neck  as  a  lever,  bring- 
ing up  its  hmd  quarters,  which  hardly  ever 
leave  the  ground,  in  an  utterly  painful 
way.  It  is  polygamous,  but  does  not  main- 
tain any  system  or  regularity  such  as 
obtains  among  the  fur  seak,  and  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
rookeries.  It  never  hauls  up  more  than  a 
few  rods  from  the  water  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  is  so  shy  and  suspicious  that 
its  habits  cannot  be  noticed  unless  the 


greatest  care  be  taken  to  utilise  all  ad- 
vantages of  wind  and  silence.  It  is  the 
most  timid  and  cowardly  of  all  creatures ; 
the  merest  approach  is  enough  to  drive 
a  whole  herd  into  the  sea,  and  a  boy  with 
a  rattle  or  a  pop-gun  could  do  it,  and  keep 
them  there  for  the  whole  season.  The 
female  is  not  quite  half  the  size  of  the 
male;  she  will  be  eight  to  nine  feet 
long,  and  weigh  four  to  five  hundred 
pounds.  She  has  the  same  general  cast 
of  feature  and  buOd,  but  is  never  so 
fat  as  her  master,  as  she,  like  the  far 
seal,  has  no  occasion  to  fast,  but  comes 
and  goes  as  she  likes.  There  will  be  found 
ten  to  fifteen  to  each  male ;  the  young  are 
produced  soon  after  landing,  and  at  once 
begin  to  look  about,  paddle  in  the  surf,  and 
roar  in  imitation  of  their  parent&  They 
are  fed  with  the  richest  of  milk  at  long  and 
irregular  intervals,  but,  as  with  the  other 
amphibians,  they  thrive  wonderfully ;  for 
from  nine  to  twelve  pounds  at  birtii,  it 
reaches  seventy-five  to  ninety  pounds  in 
less  than  four  months.  By  this  time  it 
has  shed  its  first  coat  and  teeth,  and  has 
become  at  home  in  the  water,  where  it  was 
clumsy  enough  at  first,  though  never  so 
helpless  as  the  fur  seal 

To  us  the  sea  lion  is  of  no  importance, 
for  he  has  no  fur,  and  is  consequently  of 
little  or  no  value.  To  the  native,  however, 
he  is  invaluable  for  his  skin,  flesh,  fat,  and 
sinews.  His  capture  is  the  only  serious 
business  they  have  at  St  Paul  It 
requires  great  care  and  diligence,  and  is  not 
unaccompanied  with  some  physical  risk. 
This  is  how  they  set  about  it 

By  the  end  of  September,  when  the 
seal  rookeries  have  broken  np,  and  all  real 
business  is  at  an  end,  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
the  best  men  are  selected  by  the  chief. 
They  take  their  provisions  and  make  them- 
selves at  home  in  certain  huts  near  the  sea 
lion  resting-places,  prepared  if  necessary 
to  stop  a  month,  till  they  get  their  quota  of 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred.  The 
creatures  cannot  be  approached  by  day,  so 
a  moonlight  night,  with  plenty  of  douds,  is 
always  chosen.  The  natives  sally  forth  io 
Indian  file,  preserving  the  most  discreet 
silence,  and  crawl  on  all-fours  between  the 
sea  and  the  sleeping  herd.  Then  at  a 
signal,  all  at  once  jumping  up,  make  the 
most  diabolical  row  with  shouts,  screams, 
and  pistol  shots.  The  huge  brutes  suddenly 
awake  in  the  utmost  consternation ;  those 
whose  heads  are  turned  to  the  sea  at  once 
make  for  it,  and  i^e  lost  for  this  night; 
those  whose  heads  are  directed  the  other 
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way,  roflh  straight  ahead  inland  ;  a 
hnndred  yards,  however,  are  enough  for 
them,  and  they  sink  down  panting  and 
breathless.  They  are  allowed  to  recover, 
and  are  then  driven  very  slowly  and 
quietly  on  towards  the  huts  where  their 
captors  have  been  keeping  watch.  This  is 
a  very  long  process,  but  it  comes  to  an  end 
at  last,  and  the  thirty  or  forty  huge  brutes 
(for  they  never  get  more  at  once)  are  penned 
till  file  day  of  slaughter.  This  is  the 
proper  expression  to  use;  but  we  must 
throw  away  every  preconceived  idea 
derived  from  farm-yards  or  cattle  markets. 
To  form  a  sea  lion  pen,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  stick  stakes  in  the  ground  in  a  circle  ten 
to  thirty  feet  apart,  to  embrace  them  with 
a  line  or  two  of  sinew  rope,  and  hang  on 
calico  strips,  which  may  flutter  in  the 
wind.  There  you  have  a  sea  lion  pen,  as 
absurdly  comical  a  thing  as  any  to  be  found 
in  all  the  wide  world.  In  this  primitive 
prison  the  brutes  are  kept  nine  or  ten  days 
and  nights,  and,  although  they  never  make 
the  slightest  effort  to  get  out,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  they  are  paralysed  and 
quiescent;  on  the  contrary,  like  all  the 
race,  they  are  ever  on  the  alert,  wakeful, 
writhing,  twisting  and  turning  one  over  the 
other,  without  a  moment's  pause.  Sup< 
pose  then,  that  after  several  nights,  the  fiUl 
complement  of  two  to  three  hundred  is 
obtained,  the  next  job  is  to  drive  them  to 
the  killing  ground  eleven  miles  off.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  work  of  time,  and  may  take 
three  weeks,  if  the  weather  is  unfavour< 
able.  The  young  ones  and  the  females 
being  lighter,  go  ahead  and  induce  the 
bolls  to  follow,  but  every  now  and  then 
some  of  the  latter  give  in  and  sink  breath- 
less. Time  has  then  to  be  given  them  to 
recover,  and  then  they  are  urged  on  again, 
nothing  being  found  so  efficacious  as  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  gingham  of 
civilisation  in  the  face  of  an  old  bull.  To 
make  short  work  of  the  matter,  let  us  now 
suppose  the  creatures  arrived  at  last  at 
their  destination.  The  males  are  shot 
down,  and  the  others  speared. 

Now  what  do  the  natives  do  with  them! 
Welly  they  are  utilised  to  the  utmost.  The 
flesh  is  eaten;  the  skin  serves  to  cover 
boats ;  Uie  intestines  are  blown  out,  then 
dried,  then  cut  in  ribbons  and  sewn 
strongly  with  the  sinews  to  form  an 
admirably  waterproof  garment,  known  as 
the  Kamlaika,  which  is  fully  as  impervious 
to  wet  as  india-rubber,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  far  stronger,  and  at  the 
same  time  unaffected  bv  urease  or  oil. 


The  throats  are  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  are  used  for  boot  tops,  whose  soles  are 
made  from  the  hide.  The  stomach  does 
duty  as  a  receptacle  for  the  oil  procured 
from  its  former  owner,  which,  unlike  that 
of  the  fur  seal,  boils  out  clear  and  in- 
odorous. The  bristles  of  the  moustache 
are  exported  to  San  Francisco,  where  they 
are  highly  prized  by  John  Chinaman,  who 
uses  them  as  pickers  for  his  opium  pipe, 
and  for  various  ceremonies  in  his  joss 
house.  The  entire  carcase  thus  gets 
utilised;  hung  up  in  the  open  it  keeps 
more  or  less  well,  chiefly  the  latter ;  not 
that  that  matters  much,  for  the  natives 
have  a  decided  predilection  for  meat  in  that 
state  which  is  known  to  us  as  "  high.''  So 
much  for  the  sea  lion. 

Now  comes  a  very  early  acquaintance  of 
ours,  the  walrus,  that  queer  monster  which 
has  been  familiar  to  all  of  us  since  child- 
hood from  pictures.  Everybody  can  at 
once  call  it  up  to  remembrance  by  the 
feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
others,  the  two  enormous  tusks  projecting 
straight  down  from  its  upper  jaw.  Many 
of  us,  even  naturalists,  may  think  we  know 
all  about  it,  and  so  thought  Mr.  Elliott. 
He  had  read  everything  that  had  appeared 
in  print  since  Olaus  Magnus,  in  1555,  and 
fancied  he  could  learn  nothing  new,  or  at 
any  rate,  interesting  to  science.  What, 
then,  were  his  feelings  when  he  saw  a 
walrus  for  the  first  time  !  It  was  a  new 
creature,  a  new  species,  or  all  that  had 
been  written  about  its  Atlantic  cousin  was 
erroneous.  The  natives  were  eagerly  ques- 
tioned :  '*  Is  this  walrus  sick  1 "  "  No,  it 
isn't.  "  Do  they  always  look  like  that  1 " 
"  Justthe  same," was  the  reply.  It  is,in  fact, 
a  distinct  and  separate  animal  specifically 
from  its  congener  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  but  none  the  less 
true,  that  the  walrus,  as  seen  here,  is  one 
of  the  most  disgusting-looking  objects 
known  to  man.  It  has  a  raw,  naked  hide, 
without  hair  or  fur,  covered  with  a  multi- 
tude of  pustular-looking  warts,  boils,  and 
pimples,  the  skin  wrinkled  in  deep,  flabby 
folds,  and  marked  by  dark  venous  lines^ 
which  show  clearly  through  the  yellowish- 
brown  cuticle  which  seems  to  be  peeling  off 
with  leprosy,  altogether  a  most  unwhole- 
some-looking brute,  unpleasantly  suggesting 
the  appearance  we  know  as  <*  bloated." 

They  are  of  tremendous  size,  ten  feet 
and  a  half  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  weigh- 
ing fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  In 
water,  their  motions  are  not  nearly  so 
quiet  or  graceful  as  those  of  the  seal  and 
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sea  lion,  and  on  land  they  are  almost  help- 
less, for  which  reason  they  rarely  come  out- 
side  the  surf-wasL  They  go  aboat  in 
large  herds,  which  now  and  then  emerge  to 
sleep.  First  one  lands  and  lays  itself  ont, 
and  then  a  second  comes  and  gives  its  pre- 
decessor a  shove,  whereupon  he  moves  a 
little  farther  up ;  then  comes  number  three 
who  pokes  up  number  two,  who  prods 
number  one,  and  so  on  till  ihe  whole  herd 
has  got  to  laind ;  each  brute  pillowed  on  the 
body  of  the  one  above  him,  all  without 
quarrelling,  but  every  movement  displaying 
apathy  and  phlegm.  Its  most  extra- 
ordinary feature  is  its  hide,  which  over 
the  shoulders  and  down  the  throat  and 
chest  is  three  inches  thick,  and  is  nowhere 
less  than  half-an-incL  It  f eed^  exclusively 
on  shell  fish,  and  the  bulbous  roots  and 
tender  stalks  of  certain  marine  plants, 
which  grow  abundantly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bays  and  lagoons  of  the  Alaskan  coast ; 
and  it  is  evidently  for  digging  up  these 
that  it  uses  its  tusks,  and  not,  as  is  reported, 
for  the  purpose  of  hauUng  itself  upon  ice 
or  rock.  Aiiother  blow  to  received  opinion 
b  given  by  Mr.  Elliott's  testimony  as  to 
the  cowardice  of  the  brutea  They  will 
snort  or  blow  to  any  extent  in  the  water, 
but  as  to  attacking  a  boat,  that  is  the  very 
last  thing  that  womd  enter  into  their  heads. 
It  is  unfbrtunate  that  no  females  were  to 
be  found  about  the  islands.  The  natives 
say  that  the  creature  is  monogamous; 
that  the  female  brings  forth  a  single 
calf  in  June,  usually  on  the  ice  floes  north 
of  Behring's  Straits;  that  it  resembles 
its  parents  in  general  character  when  six 
weeks  old,  but  that  its  tusks  do  not  appear 
till  the  second  year ;  and  that  the  mother  is 
strongly  attached  to  it  and  nurses  it  later 
in  the  season  in  the  sea. 

The  species  has  a  wide  range  in  these 
latitudes,  north  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  and 
is  hunted  on  the  mainland  for  its  hide  and 
ivory.  The  former,  shaved  down  conside- 
rably, serves  to  cover  boats,  whose  wooden, 
whalebone  -  lashed  frame,  thus  protected, 
can  stand  more  thumping  and  pounding 
against  rocks  and  alongside  ship,  than  any 
lighterknowntoseamen.  The  skin,  too,  atone 
time  served  a  purpose  that  no  one  would 
ever  dream  of,  and  thus  it  came  about 

In  the  time  of  the  Eussian  dominion  it 
was  used  to  cover  the  packages  of  furs  sent 
from  Sitka  to  Kiachta  in  China,  the  great 
frontier  trading  place.  It  was  then  stripped 
off  and  sewed  again  over  the  chests  of  tea 
which  were  received  in  exchange,  and  thus 
found  its  way  to    Moscow.      There  the 


soundest  portions  were  finally  cut  up,  and 
stamped  as  "Kopecks,"  a  variety  of 
small  change,  and  thus  found  its  way  bade 
again  to  its  original  home  as  circulating 
medium.  This  sort  of  currency  was  long 
known  to  the  country,  and  in  fact  the 
natives  never  saw  gold  and  silver  coins  till 
the  Americans  took  them  there  in  1868. 

Another  use  is  for  harness,  for  which  it 
is  admirably  adapted;  bat,  remember,  only 
so  long  as  ite  weather  is  cold  and  dry.  If 
you  are  caught  in  a  storm  the  horses  will 
go  on  ana  leave  you  nobody  knows 
how  f$x  behind,  the  traces  remaining  im- 
broken,  but  stretching  like  so  much  mdit- 
rubber. 

The  flesh  is  in  great  demand  among  the 
Eskimos,  who  live  on  it  and  bxv^Xj  all 
their  wants  from  the  carcase,  just  as  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  do  from  the  pahn  tree. 
To  the  civilised  palate  the  meat  is  the 
most  abominable  known.  Even  the  nativei 
of  St.  Paul  and  St  George,  who  are  not 
fastidious,  will  not  touch  it 

There  yet  remains  another  animil  to  be 
mentioned,  one  which  everybody  thinks  of 
in  connection  with  icy  regions,  known  to 
all  of  us,  by  repute  at  least,  and  the  repre- 
sentative animal  of  the  North  Pole— the 
polar  bear;  not  that  they  are  found  so 
low  down  as  the  Pribylovs.  There  are 
legends  of  the  brute  having  been  kQled 
there,  but  that  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  it 
must  have  been  an  accidental  visitor,  ca^ 
ried  down,  most  probably,  on  an  ice  floe,  (at 
the  bear  cannot  stand  the  high  temperature 
which  is  so  favourable  to  the  seal  To 
find  it  at  home  we  must  go  two  hundred 
miles  north  of  St  Paul  to  St  Matthew 
Island,  a  spot  untrodden  by  human  foot 
since  1810-11,  when  five  Bassians  and 
seven  Aleuts  spent  the  winter  there,  and 
were  so  stricken  with  scurvy  that  all  the 
Russians  but  one  died,  and  the  rest  barely 
recovered,  and  left  early  next  year.  A  sad, 
dreiury,  inhospitable  place  isthi8,butaboand- 
ing  in  walrus,  thus  giving  the  bear  more  of 
his  natural  food  than  he  knows  what  to  do 
with.  Mr.  Elliott  and  Lieutenant  May* 
nard,  U.S.N.,  landed  there  in  AugQst, 
and  walked  over  the  whole  coast-line  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  survey.  They 
were  prepared  from  old  Bussian  accounts 
to  find  bears — but  not  hundreds  of  them,  tf 
was  the  casa  They  were  on  the  island 
nine  days,  and  during  every  instant  of 
daylight  were  never  out  of  sight  of  a  bear 
or  bears.  Dangerous  neighbours,  you  wiU 
say.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  they  are  more  afraid 
of  you  than  you  of  them.    Their  sole  idea, 
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old  and  young,  males,  females,  and  cubs, 
was  to  get  oat  of  the  way.  Whether  they 
were  gorged  with  food,  or  the  heat  made 
them  qdet,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
fact  is  that  not  one  could  be  induced  to 
show  fight  Half-a-doxen  were  shot,  but  it 
was  found  that  Uiey  were  at  the  height  of 
the  moulting  season,  and  the  fur  came  off 
in  hsndfuls  at  the  least  rub.  They  never 
roared  or  uttered  the  slightest  sound,  even 
when  wounded*  Their  bulk  is  enormous  j 
one  measured  eight  feet  from  tip  of  nose 
to  its  excessively  short  tail,  and  must  have 
weighed  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
ponods.  It  had  a  girth  of  twenty-four 
inches  round  the  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
JQst  at  the  place  which  corresponds  to  our 
wrist  If  anyone  wants  a  new  excitement 
in  these  days  of  travel,  let  him  find  his  way 
to  St  Matthew  and  spend  the  winter  there. 
He  can  get  any  number  of  skins  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection,  and  will  have  no 
lack  of  meat,  and  we  are  assured  that  of 
all  meats  known  to  humanity  polar  bear 
Bteak  is  the  finest 

After  this  little  excursion  we  can  return 
again  to  the  Pribylovs. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  St. 
Pad  time  hangs  heavily  on  one's  hands ; 
to  think  so  is  ^e  greatest  mistake.  Any- 
one of  education  and  intelligence,  and  with  a 
disposition  to  accept  his  situation  and  make 
the  best  of  it,  will  find  plenty  to  occupy 
him  in  observing,  recording,  and  reflecting 
on  the  peculiarities  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  life  always  present  during  the 
sommer.  Enormous,  be  it  understood,  out- 
side the  amphibians  with  which,  up  to  now, 
we  have  been  more  particularly  concerned. 
Everyone  will  anticipate  what  I  am  going 
to  mention.  The  birds  are  here  in  millions 
Qpon  millions,  nay,  hundreds  of  millions, 
&Dd  the  dreary  expanses  and  lonely  soli- 
todes  of  the  North  owe  their  chief  en- 
livenment,  and  their  principal  attraction  to 
man,  to  the  vast  flocks  of  water-fowl  which 
repair  here  annually  for  the  breeding  sea- 
son. In  importance  they  are  naturally 
overshadowed  by  the  mammalia,  but  to  the 
naturalist  and  to  many  who  lay  no  claim 
to  be  experts,  the  habits^  character,  and 
description  of  the  numerous  species  will 
always  be  attractive.  Here,  then,  I  have  a 
brief  notice  of  the  visitors.  I  give  the 
scientific  names  as  well  as  tiie  popular  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few  who  may  be  orni- 
thologists. The  latter  vary  so  much 
a^Miording  to  the  locality,  that  they  are 
often  misleading ;  this  cannot  occur  with 
the  former. 


In  the  first  place,  fifteen  miles  of  the  bold 
basaltic  bluff  line  of  St  George  are  fairly 
covered  with  nesting  gulls  (Rissa),  and 
*'  arries  "  (Uria),  while  down  in  the  countless 
chinks  and  crannies  over  the  entire  surface 
(A  the  north  side  of  the  island,  millions  of 
"  choochkies  "(Simorhyncus  pusillns)  breed, 
filling  the  air  and  darkening  the  light  of  day 
with  their  cries  and  fluttering  forms.  On 
Walrus  Islet  the  nests  of  the  great  white 
gull  of  the  North  (Lams  glaucus),  can  be 
inspected,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sea  parrot 
or  puffin  (Fratercula  sp.),  cormorants  (Gra- 
cuius  sp.),  and  the  red-legged  Mttiwake 
(Liffus  brevirostris).  All  these  oanbereached 
without  much  difficulty,  and  afford  un- 
equalled opportunities  for  taking  notes 
during  the  breeding  season,  which  lasts 
from  early  May  to  end  of  September. 
Each  and  all  afford  the  natives  a  delightful 
change  from  the  everlasting  seal  meat ;  even 
the  cormorant,  rankest  of  all  birds,  is  a 
dainty,  and  all  the  more  appreciated,  that 
it  is  the  only  bird  which  never  leaves,  even 
in  winter,  and  thus  affords  a  supply  of 
fresh  meat  for  soups  and  stews,  always 
wanted  by  the  sick.  But  the  time  when 
the  heart  of  the  Aleut  swells  within  him  is 
in  July,  when  he  can  put  his  hand  on  the 
bluish  green,  dark  brown  mottled  egg  of 
the  *<arrie,"  ihe  thick-billed  guillemot 
Thb  is  one  of  the  most  palataUe  of  those 
found  here,  being,  when  fresh,  practically 
equal  to  our  hen's  egg,  and  having  no 
disagreeable  flavour  whatever.  One  can 
form  an  idea  of  their  plenty  from  the  fact 
that  on  one  visit  six  men  loaded  a  boat 
capable  of  carrying  four  tons,  beside  crew, 
down  to  the  water's  edge  with  eggs  in  less 
than  three  hours.  Good  as  these  are,  they 
are  yet  surpassed  by  the  eggs  of  the  Fulmar 
(Fulmarus  glacialis),  which  equal  those  of 
our  duck,  although,  strange  to  say,  the  bird 
itself  is  the  most  disgusting  to  eat  of  any, 
except  the  cormorant  These  birds  lay  in 
the  most  inaccesnble  places,  and  the  only 
way  of  getting  them  is  to  hang  suspended 
by  a  raw-hide  rope  some  hundred  feet 
below  the  cliff  and  some  hundred  feet 
above  the  water.  One  of  the  natives  met 
his  death  in  the  following  curious  way : 
He  had  been  successful  in  securing  a  large 
basket  of  the  first  eggs  of  the  season,  and, 
anxious  to  go  on,  he  sent  his  wife  back  to 
the  village  wiUi  his  take  and  swung  himself 
down  as  before.  Nobody  thus  being  at 
the  top,  a  hungry  fox  which  had  been 
looking  on,  now  ran  to  the  rope  and  began 
gnawing  it;  in  a  second  or  two  it  parted, 
and  the  noor  fellow  was  dashed  to  nieces 
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on  the  locks  below.  It  was  afterwards 
found  that  some  time  that  morning  he  had 
rubbed  his  yolk-smeared  hands  on  the 
raw  hide,  and  it  was  just  at  that  place  that 
the  fox  gnawed  it. 

In  winter  all  are  absent  but  the  cor- 
morant and  a  few  burgomaster  gulls  (Larus 
glaucus);  but  as  soon  as  May  opens,  the 
sky  is  clouded  by  the  millions  of  arrivals. 
The  face  of  the  cliffs  is  at  once  occupied 
by  the  '^  arrie,"  which  lays  a  single  egg  on 
the  bare  rock,  and  stands,  just  like  a 
champagne  bottle,  straddling  over  it  while 
hatching.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
birds  are  thus  engaged,  packed  as  close  as 
sardines  in  a  box,  each  individual  uttering 
an  incessant,  deep,  low,  hoarse  grunt 
The  adaptation  of  Kature  to  this  primitive 
nesting  is  very  conspicuous.  The  shell  is 
so  tough,  that  the  natives,  when  collecting, 
chuck  them  about  as  we  do  potatoes,  fill  a 
sack,  and  then  tip  it  with  the  customary 
jerk  into  the  heap,  just  as  we  should  treat 
the  tuber,  and  with  almost  as  little  damage, 
very  few  being  crushed  or  broken. 

But  the  most  characteristic  bird  of  the 
islands  is  the  "  choochkie,"  the  knot-billed 
auk  (Simiorhyncus  pusillus),  a  little  crea- 
ture three  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide, 
which  comes  every  year  by  the  million.  It 
is  comically  indifferent  to  the  presence  of 
man,  and  will  let  you  get  within  arm's 
length,  sitting  squatted  upright,  and  eyeing 
you  with  a  peculiar  look  of  mingled  wis- 
dom and  astonishment.  It  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  St  George  to  see  the  morning 
fl^ht  to  the  sea,  and  the  evening  return. 
Its  egg  is  extraordinarily  large,  being 
half  as  long  as  itself,  and  more  thw  half  its 
own  width. 

The  thick-billed  guillemot  (Lomvia  arra) 
is  another  which  appears  in  countless 
multitudes.  This  is  in  bodily  size  the 
exact  counterpart  of  our  common  duck, 
except  that  it  cannot  walk,  or  even 
waddle,  as  our  domestic  bird.  In  morals, 
too,  it  is  distinctly  inferior,  for  it  is  always 
quarrelling  with  its  own  species ;  and  not 
merely  by  scolding :  prompt  action  is  its 
characteristic.  During  the  breeding  season, 
one  may  walk  over  hundreds  of  these 
birds  which  have  fallen  and  dashed  them- 
selves to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  while  en- 
gaged in  deadly  combat  with  their  rivals. 
They  seize  one  another  in  mid-air,  and 
hold  on  with  their  strong  mandibles  so 
savagely,  that  they  are  bunded  to  their 
peril,  and  strike  the  earth  before  they 
realise  their  danger. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights 


that  can  be  seen  here  is  afforded  bj  a 
peculiar  habit  they  have  of  encircling  St. 
George,  which  gives  us  some  sort  of  idea  of 
their  excessive  number.  While  the  females 
are  sitting,  at  regular  hours  in  the  morning 
and  evening  the  males  go  flying  round  and 
round  the  uland  in  great  files  and  platoons, 
always  circling  against  or  quartering  on 
the  wind ;  and  during  several  consecntive 
hours  they  form  a  dark  girdle  of  birds 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and 
thirty  miles  long,  flyins  so  thickly  together 
that  the  wings  of  one  fairly  strike  against 
those  of  the  other. 

And  with  this  astounding  sight  we  bid 
farewell  to  the  Pribylovs. 


FATE,  OR  CHAlfCE? 

A   STORY    IN   TWO   CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Many  years  later,  Nelly  Dawson,  now  a 
middle-aged  woman,  was  sitting  one  after- 
noon in  her  bed-room,  turning  out  an  old 
desk  in  which  she  kept  her  letters.  One 
neatly-tied  packet  was  Mabel  Game's  con- 
tribution towards  the  stora  Nelly  undid 
the  tape,  and  leisurely  went  through  the 
correspondence  of  years.  Girlish,  romantic 
eflFusions,  the  earlier  letters  were ;  the  later, 
more  practical  and  serious.  One,  written 
straight  from  a  glowing,  happy  heart,  told 
the  news  of  her  engagement  to  Captam 
Lawrenca  All  had  come  right,  after  all; 
a  fortunate  chance  of  explanation  had  pnt 
things  straight,  and  she  was  the  happiest 
and  luckiest  girl  in  the  whole  world;  she 
was  frkhtened,  herself,  at  her  own  happt* 
nesa  The  wedding  was  to  take  place  very 
soon,  and  Nelly,  of  course,  nmst  be  one  of 
the  bridesmaida 

The  date  of  this  letter  was  sixteen  years 
back,  and  Nelly  went  off  into  a  brown 
study  over  all  that  had  happened  since  it 
was  written. 

She  opened  another,  bearing  the  DaUin 
post-mark.  It  told  the  news  of  the  death 
of  a  little  daughter— the  only  child— and 
was  heartrending  in  its  grief  and  despuf* 

Later  letters  bore  the  Indian  post-mark, 
and  Mabel  had  now  been  in  India  many 
yeara  . 

NeUy  fancied  that  in  these  she  could 
trace,  "between  the  Imes,''  an undercunrent 
of  bitter  feeling  and  disillusionment  Major 
Lawrence's  name  was  rarely  mentionedi 
and  this  omission  looked  ominoua  Poor 
Mabel  I  hers  was  not  the  temperament  to 
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betr  the  rabs  and  frets  of  life  with  forti- 
tude; all  emotion  with  her  was  intensified : 
hairiness  was  ecstasy;  grief,  hopeless 
despair. 

.  Nelly,  who  had  never  once  seen  her  old 
iiiead  imce  her  marriage,  often  wondered 
how  things  were  with  her,  and  often 
thought  of  her  with  tender  and  pitying 
affectum. 

She  took  np  another  letter.  In  it, 
Mabel  wrote  at  length  about  the  strange 
Tiskm  she  had  seen  at  the  old  Manor 
Hooae.  She  noted  every  detail  with  ex- 
treme precision,  and  asked  Nelly  to  take 
special  care  of  this  description,  in  case  any 
fatore  event  might  prove  it  to  have  been 
a  waning.  At  the  same  time,  she  begged 
her  friend  never  to  refer  to  it ;  she,  her- 
self, had  determined  to  try  to  banish  it 
entirely  from  her  memory. 

Looking  up  £rom  the  faded  page,  Nelly 
saw  a  man  walking  np  the  avenue.  As  he 
came  nearer,  she  could  distinguish  the 
local  postman  with  the  afternoon  letters. 
Pieeently  her  maid  knocked  at  the  door  and 
brooght  them  to  her ;  one — a  thin,  Indian 
letter—was  in  Mabel  Lawrence's  writing  1 

''What  a  strange  ooinddenoe,  just  as  I 
was  thinking  of  her  I "  she  said  to  herself 
as  she  <^nMl  the  envelope. 

This  was  what  she  read  : 
"DiARKST  Nelly, 

"  I  have  for  some  time  past  had  a 
very  great  trouble  on  my  mind,  but  I  did 
not  dare  to  speak  of  it  to  anyone.  What 
I  ha?e  gone  through  in  keeping  it  to  my- 
self I  could  never  tell.  You  will  be 
sbodced,  dear,  to  hear  of  it,  and  I  have 
80  little  time  in  writing  before  the  mail 
leaves,  that  I  must  break  it  abruptly.  My 
wont  fears  are  trua  I  am  suffering  from 
cineer,and  I  am  coming  at  once  to  London 
to  undergo  the  operation  that  alone  can 
utye  my  me.  A  few  days  after  you  receive 
tbis  letter  I  shall  be  in  town.  Rooms 
^  be  taken  for  me  in  Brook  Street, 
^rtwre  the  operation  will  be  performed. 

**  Nelly,  my  dear  old  friend,  do,  for 
Heaven's  sak»^  give  me  the  comfort  of 
yonr  presence. 

"Let  me  have  your  kind  face  to  look  at. 
^  pnty,  pray,  come  to  me.  But  I  know 
7oa  wOl  not  refuse  me.  I  know  your  kind 
heart  80  well 

"My  husband  cannot  leave;  I  travel 
^th  my  maid.  I  will  telegraph  the  address 
directly  I  arrive.  You  will  come,  won't 
you  t— for  the  sake  of  old  times. 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Mabel." 


A  deadly  foreboding  struck,  like  Uie  chill 
of  an  icy  hand,  to  Nelly's  heart  as  she 
read. 

When  she  was  calm  enough,  she  went 
downstairs  to  tell  the  sad  news  to  her 
sister  —  their  mother  had  been  dead 
some  years — and  to  make  arrangements  for 
going  to  London. 

A  week  later  she  was  driving  up  to 
Brook  Street. 

She  was  shown  upstairs  to  the  drawing- 
roouL  Mabel  was  lying  on  the  sofa, 
dozing. 

The  opening  of  the  door  roused  her,  and, 
with  a  cry  of  mingled  delight,  love,  and 
anguish,  she  sprang  up,  and,  flinging  her 
arms  round  her  old  friend's  neck, 
sobbed  convulsively  for  some  minutes 
without  speaking. 

Then  she  drew  Nelly  down  beside  her 
on  to  the  sofa,  and  the  two  women  looked 
at  each  other  with  a  long,  loving,  search- 
ing glance. 

Nelly,  living  a  calm,  monotonous,  event- 
less country  life,  had  altered  comparatively 
little.  She  had  grown  stouter,  and  her  fresh 
colour  had  deepened ;  but  she  had  never 
altered  the  style  of  her  hair,  had  never 
changed  the  style  of  her  dress,  and,  looking 
at  her,  it  seemed  impossible  to  Mabel  ta 
realise  that  fifteen  years  had  passed  away 
since  they  last  met 

Nelly,  on  her  part,  was  shocked  beyond 
description  at  the  change  in  MabeL  Her 
face  was  yellow,  thin,  worn,  and  lined  ;  her 
eyes  dull  and  despairing.  She  stooped,  and 
her  hair  was  streaked  with  grey.  Mental 
suffeiing  and  the  Indian  climate  had  aged 
her,  till  she  looked  at  least  ten  years  older 
than  she  really  was.  She  seemed  to  read 
the  thoughts  passing  through  Nelly's  ndnd. 

'*  Yes,  I  am  terribly  altered,  Nell«"  she 
said  presently,  with  a  smile  more  sad  and 
pathetic  than  any  tears.  "  You  look  just  the 
same  fat,  comfortable,  dear  old  thing — ^you 
don't  look  a  day  older.  Kiss  me  again, 
dear.  Heaven  bless  you  1  I  knew  you 
would  come  to  me." 

''  Yes ;  and  I  will  stay  with  you  as  long 
as  you  want  me,  poor  darling." 

They  sat  for  some  time  silent,  gras^Mng 
each  other's  hands. 

Nelly's  presence  seemed  to  have  the  old 
soothing  effect  upon  her  unfortunate  friend, 
who  was  able  presently  to  speak  of  her 
trouble,  and  to  talk  over  the  arrangements 
that  had  been  mada 

The  operation  would  take  place  in  four 
days.  One  of  the  first  London  surgeons 
had  undertaken  the  case  :  a  nhvsidan  and 
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nurse  would  be  in  attendance  ako.  All  she 
begged  Nelly  to  do,  was  to  be  with  her  on 
the  day,  to  remain  in  the  room  while  Uie 
chloroform  was  administeredi  and  to  let 
hers  be  the  first  face  she  should  see  when 
consciousness  returned. 

''But  sometimes  I  think  I  shall  not 
wake  up  again.  Once  or  twice  I  have  had 
a  strong  feeling  that  I  shall  die  under  the 
chloroform." 

Nelly  tried  to  reason  away  the  gloomy 
fears  that  came  so  thickly  into  the  poor 
woman's  distracted  and  terror-stricken 
mind;  and  her  cheering  words  and  pre- 
sence certainly  worked  wonders. 

The  physician,  on  calling  the  next  morn- 
ing, was  surprised  and  pleased  at  his 
patient's  improved  appearance  and  calmer 
manner.  He  recommended  a  drive  in  an 
open  carriage,  and  they  went  round  the 
Park.  The  sight  of  the  old  familiar  spots, 
so  unchanged,  touched  Mabel  inexpres- 
sibly. She  pointed  out,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  one  particular  tree  under  which  she 
had  met  Alfred,  just  when  she  thought 
everything  was  over. 

Poor  woman  1  Her  eyes  got  feverishly 
bright ;  her  cheeks  flushed  with  the  excite- 
ment of  living  over  again  the  sweet  old 
time  of  youth,  and  love,  and  hope ! 

"  Oh,  how  happy  I  was  then  1  how  happy 
I  was  that  day ! "  she  exclaimed.  ^  I  knew, 
the  moment  he  took  my  hand  in  his,  and 
looked  in  my  eyes,  that  he  loved  me  stilL 
To-day,  I  am  like  a  ghost  visiting  the 
haunts  of  my  former  life — for  all  the  old 
things  are  passed  away,  Nell,"  she  added, 
with  inexpressible  sadness. 

Nelly  had  not  ventured  to  ask  her  one 
question  about  her  married  life,  and  she 
had  not  once,  till  this  moment,  spoken  of 
her  husband. 

It  was  evident  there  was  some  unhappy 
estrangement. 

The  next  evening,  when  they  were 
sittbg  together  in  the  twilight,  ihe  story 
came  out. 

Major  Lawrence  for  a  long  time  had  neg- 
lected his  wife,  had  long  ceased  to  care  for 
her.  He  was  carrying  on  an  unlimited 
flirtation  with  a  girl  who  had  lately  gone 
out,  and  who  haa  "  made  a  dead  set"  at 
him  in  the  most  deliberate  fashion.  It  was 
the  talk  of  the  station. 

''If  I  die,  Nell,  he  will  marry  her. 
I  want  to  live  so,  Nell;  not  that  life 
holds  any  possible  happiness  for  me,  but  to 
keep  her  from  him.  If  it  were  not  for  that, 
I  would  be  glad  to  die,  and  rest,  and  not 
suffer  any  more.    Don't  look  so  horrified ; 


you  don't  know  what  I  have  gone  throogh, 
and  now  it  has  come  to  this  1 " 

"  Mabel^  dear,  don't  cry  so  1  You  break 
my  heart     Poor  soul !  poor  soul ! " 

Nelly  soothed  and  comforted  her  as  best 
she  could,  and  this  passionate  outburst 
seemed  to  relieve  her;  she  grew  calmer 
after  it,  and  passed  a  better  night 

The  day  before  that  fixed  for  the 
operation,  she  grew  more  and  more  restless 
and  excited. 

"  I  felt  so  strange,  driving  along  to-day," 
she  said.  ''  Everything  was  so  unchanged 
in  the  London  streets ;  the  same  shqM, 
with  ihe  same  names  over  them,  that  I  re- 
member before  I  was  married.  All  the 
years  I  was  away,  the  same  life  going  on 
day  after  day.  It  will  all  be  going  on  jast 
the  same  to-morrow  and  the  next  day. 
Shall  I  be  alive  then,  I  wonder  % " 

"I  will  not  have  you  talk  so,  Mabel; 
you  are  going  to  put  your  trust  in  HeaTen,  i 
and  be  a  brave  woman.  Tou  must  control 
these  morbid  ideas,  and  help  the  doctcNrs 
to  do  all  they  can  for  you,  by  being  calm 
yourself.  You  will  feel  absolutely  no  pain. 
Think  how  merciful  that  is ;  and  when  it  is 
over,  and  you  are  strong  enough,  we  will 
go  quietly  into  the  country  together,  and 
you  will  soon  get  your  strength  and  yonr 
looks  back  again." 

"  Not  to  Moreton,  darling.  Don't  think 
me  unkind,  Nell,  but  I  coiUdn't  go  there. 
I  have  never  forgotten  the  agony  of  those 
two  nights.  I  could  never  sleep  in  that 
house  again." 

"  I  would  never  ask  yoa  to  do  anyUiing 
you  did  not  wish.  But  is  it  possible  you 
have  still  such  a  vivid  recollection  of  Uiftt 
curious  fancy  of  yours  V 

"  Fancy  I  it  was  reality,  as  truly  visible 
to  my  eyes  then,  as  you  are  at  this  moment 
I  was  haunted  by  it  for  years." 

''And  the  man  of  your  dream.  Have 
you  ever  met  him  in  real  life  %  " 

**  Thank  Heaven,  no,  for  I  have  aliwtyfl 
felt  that  the  moment  his  eyes  met  mine, 
my  death-warrant  would  be  signed.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  him  so  much  just  lately, 
I  don't  know  why.  I  have  never  forgotten 
a  feature  of  his  face.  I  could  describe  him 
now." 

''  What  was  he  like,  ihea  1     Tell  me." 

"  He  was  very  dark,  with  a  black  beard, 
a  face  lividly  pale ;  something  indescribably 
sinister  and  unearthly  about  the  expression 
of  the  face;  and  the  eyes — oh,  the  eyes 
were  horrible  I — ^intenaiely  dark  and  burn- 
ing." Digitized  by  VjOC 

"Oh,  well,  I  hope  I  may  never  eome 
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Across  him.  He  does  not  sonnd  pre- 
possessing. Was  he  tall  or  short?  Oh, 
JOB.  could  not  tell  that,  of  eonrse,  for  he 
was  driving.  Now,  I'm  not  going  to  let 
joa  talk  any  more  rubbish  of  that  kind ; 
Vm  going  to  read  to  you.  Put  your  feet 
up,  and  let  me  fix  this  pillow  for  you.*' 

After  a  time  Mabel  (topped  off  to  sleep, 
lolled  by  the  sweet  voice  of  the  reader. 

Nelly  sat  and  watched  the  tired,  pathetic 
sleeping  face,  so  pale  and  sad,  so  lined  and 
careworn,  and  fears  began  to  creep  into  her 
heart. 

She  was  awoke  that  night  by  a  piercing 
cry,  and  springing  up,  found  Mabel  gasp- 
ing and  wildly  agitated.  She  had  been 
dreaming  of  thAt  dreadful  man  again ;  she 
had  seen  his  face  quite  plainly. 

"  That  was  because  you  were  talking  so 
much  about  him  this  eyening,  and  I  am  to 
blame  for  letting  you  do  it,"  said  Nelly, 
dreadfully  distressed.  "  Now  let  me  read 
you  off  to  sleep  again,  and  don't  think  of 
that  absurd  man  any  more,  or  I  shall  get 
downright  angry  with  you." 

The  dreaded  morning  dawned — ^foggy 
as  November,  though  it  was  July;  a 
drizzle  falling;  the  streets  greasy  with 
mud;  every  thing  gloomy  and  depressing; 
the  air  heavy  and  stifling. 

Mabel  had  always  been  excessively  sensi- 
tive to  influences  of  weather,  and  this 
sultry  oppression  affected  her  at  once.  She 
drooped,  and  looked  faint  and  exhausted. 
She  sighed  heavily,  as  the  hands  of  the 
dock  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ap- 
pointed hour;  but  Nelly's  firmness  and 
composure  tranquillised  her,  and  she 
struggled  bravely,  and  not  unsuccessfully, 
to  appear  calm. 

EveryUiing  was  in  readiness  in  the  room 
where  Uie  operation  was  to  take  place,  and 
at  last  there  came  a  sharp  knock  at  the 
street^ioor.  Mabel  turned  deadly  pale, 
and  grasped  Nelly's  hand  with  a  grip  that 
was  painful  One  or  two  knocks  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  The  ordeal  was  at 
hand ;  the  steps  of  the  doctors  could  be 
heard  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  their  voices 
in  the  adjoining  room. 

The  two  women  sat  closely  clasped 
together,  listening.  Over  the  mantelpiece 
Uiere  hung  an  old  oil  painting,  representing 
oar  Saviour  with  the  crown  of  thorns  on 
His  brow,  with  upturned  eyes  heavy  with 
sorrow  azid  suffering.  Mabel  fixed  a  long 
gaze  on  it,  and  her  own  face  grew  more 
ealm  and  resigned. 

Presently  the  nurse  came  in,  and  with  a 
quietly  firm  manner  sud : 


"  Everything  is  ready  now,  ma'am.  Will 
you  come  in  I  " 

Still  tightly  clasping  Nelly's  hand,  Mabel 
walked  in  with  tolerable  firmness.  The 
head  surgeon  came  forward  with  a  few  kind 
and  reassuring  words.  The  physician  took 
her  hand,  and  introduced  her  to  two 
younger  men,  evidently  students,  who  were 
standing  by  with  interested  faces.  On  a 
table  near,  the  instruments  were  placed, 
and  a  doth  had  been  hastily  thrown  over 
them. 

In  a  comer  of  the  room  was  another 
man,  who  had  his  back  towards  them,  and 
who  seemed  busily  engaged  with  something 
he  had  taken  out  of  a  black  bag  that  was 
lying  open  before  him  He  had  not  turned 
round  when  the  patient  entered,  but  still 
went  on  with  his  occupation. 

Mabel  lay  down  on  the  mattress  with 
desperate  composure.  The  surgeon  made 
some  enquiry  of  the  man  in  the  comer.  It 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Then  we  will  begin,"  he  said.  "  This, 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  is  Mr.  Leslie,  who  will 
administer  the  chloroform  to  you." 

The  man  bowed,  and  came  slowly  for- 
ward towards  the  bed. 

He  was  tall,  singularly  pale,  with  a 
black  beard,  a  remarkable  expression  of 
face,  mysterious  and  unfathomable,  and 
with  the  strangest  eyes,  Nelly  thought, 
she  had  ever  seen.  A  curious  dull  light 
seemed  to  come  from  the  great  pupils. 

She  was  so  much  engrossed  in  studying 
his  features,  with  a  vague  wonder  as  to 
why  they  seemed  familiar  to  her,  that  her 
attention  wandered  for  a  minute  from  the 
poor  patient.  Halfway  across  the  large 
room,  he  stopped  a  moment.  Then  he 
came  straight  up  to  the  bed,  with  his  eyes 
intently  fixed  on  Mabel,  as  he  advanced 
towards  her. 

Nelly,  who  was  about  to  stoop  and  give 
her  friend  one  more  kiss,  and  whisper  just 
one  last  word  of  hope  and  encouragement, 
was  horrified,  on  looking  at  her  face,  to  see 
the  ghastly  change  that  had  come  in  it. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  fascinated  glare 
on  the  eyes  of  the  advandng  man  ;  every 
tinge  of  colour  had  left  her  cheeks  and 
lips ;  her  hand  in  Nelly's  grew  like  ice ;  her 
teeth  chattered ;  a  tremor  passed  over  her 
whole  frame. 

''Mabel,  dariing,  be  brave.  You  will  feel 
nothing ;  don't  fear  so ;  don't  give  way  I " 

The  poor  woman's  lips  moved,  and  Nelly 
stooped  down  to  catch  what  she  said,  in 
spite  of  the  e^dent  disapproval  of  the 
surgeon  and  physician,  who  were  anxious 
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another,  she  had  a  decided  preference  for 
her  beautiful  English  home,  and  voold 
often  be  seized  with  a  whim  to  return  to 
it,  just  as  Sir  Soy  fancied  he  was  irre- 
trieyably  committed  to  a  lengthened 
sojourn  in  some  foreign  land. 

A  whim  of  this  description  had  brought 
them  back  to  Medehurst  towards  the  end 
of  June,  when  everyone  imagined  they 
were  in  America. 

She  had  been  crazy  to  go  to  America, 
and  had  travelled  indefatigably  through  its 
wonderful  cities  and  magnificent  country ; 
but  suddenly  she  discovered  Uiat  the  people 
were  odious,  the  climate  mtolerable,  the 
habits  and  customs  vulgar  in  the  extreme, 
and  -declared  she  must  go  home  :  it  had 
been  idiotcy  to  come  all  tins  distance. 
Then  there  was  nothing  interesting  or 
entertaming  to  be  found ;  and  Sir  Koy,  lis- 
tening wil^  his  usual  good-humoured 
indulgence,  gave  the  order  to  return,  and, 
much  to  his  own  surprise,  found  that  for 
once  his  daughter's  inclinations  tallied 
exactly  with  his  own. 

They  found  London  hot  and  crowded, 
and  Alexis  thereupon  carried  her  father  off 
to  the  Abbey,  foregoing  all  the  charms  and 
allurements  of  the  season  by  reason  of 
a  sudden  caprice  for  the  country.  The 
caprice  had  lasted  for  severid  day& 
Towards  sunset  on  one  of  these  days  she 
was  sauntering,  with  a  troop  of  dogs  at  her 
heels,  tiirough  the  woods  that  were  the 
glory  of  the  Abbey.  Away  to  the  right 
vlay  the  ruins  of  the  old  cloisters,  covered 
thick  and  close  with  ivy,  where  the  owls 
and  bats  found  resting-place.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  wood  was  the  beautiful  beech 
avenue  that  led  from  the  lodge  to  the 
house,  and  the  girl,  as  she  skirted  it,  sud- 
denly paused  and  looked  with  surprise  at 
a  figure  advancing  rapidly  in  her  direction. 

In  a  moment  she  had  left  the  shade  of 
the  wood,  and  stood  in  full  sight  as  the 
man  advanced — a  young  man,  fair  and 
Bun-tanned;  with  a  tall,  soldierly  figure 
and  bearing,  that  brought  a  smile  of  recog- 
nition to  her  lips. 

She  went  towards  him  with  something 
of  surprise  as  well  as  of  pleasure  in  her 
face : 

"  Neale ! "  she  exclaimed,  '*  what  a  sur- 
prise I  Why  did  you  not  send  word  you 
were  coming  1" 

The  young  man  took  her  outstretched 
hand.  He  did  not  meet  the  frank  gaze 
with  equal  frankness,  and  a  momentary 
flush  crossed  his  brow  and  cheek. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "that  you  like  sur- 


prises, and  I  thought  you'd  be  here  as— u 
town  is  so  hot" 

"  It  was  detestable,"  she  admitted.  «I 
was  glad  to  leave  it.  But  how  well  yon 
look !    And  your  eyes '* 

"  Yes  1  they  are  all  right.  That  Gennan 
oculist  is  wonderful" 

''  You  have  been  a  lone  time  away,"  she 
said  pleasantly,  and  looking  at  hun  in  a 
calm,  critical  fashion  that  somewhat  dis- 
composed him.  ''  Were  you  at  Vienna  all 
the  timet" 

"No.  I  took  advantage  of  my  leave 
and  went  on  to  Roma  There  was  no  use 
coming  back.  You  and  Sir  Boy  were  at 
the  Antipodes,  as  usual " 

"  No,  not  quite  so  far,  only  in  America. 
But  shall  we  go  on  to  the  house ! " 

*'  If  you  widi.  Is  your  father  in  f  Have 
you  any  visitors ! " 

'*  Not  at  present.  I  believe  some  people 
are  coining  next  week^no  one  you  imow; 
and,  to  answer  your  first  question  last,  my 
father  is  in.  I  left  him  in  the  library 
going  over  the  steward's  accounts." 

'  They  turned  and  moved  slowly  up  the 
avenue,  under  the  shade  of  the  beaatifol 
leafage. 

"  X  ou  have  not  said  yon  are  glad  to  see 
me,"  remarked  the  young  man  preaentiy, 
as  he  glanced  down  at  the  pale,  clear-cat 
face  by  his  side. 

"  I  am  never  glad  to  see  anyone— except 
my  father,"  she  answered  tranquilly ;  "and 
I  never  tell  polite  fibs  for  the  sake  of  polite- 
ness.   No  one  can  say  I  am  not  sincere." 

"Sincerity,"  said  her  cousin,  "is  not 
always  agreeable." 

"Oh,  that  is  the  fault  of  people  who 
can't  bear  a  little  plain  speaking." 

"  Your  speaking,"  he  said,  laughing,  ''is 
generally  plain  enougL  You  don't  leave 
a  loophole  for  imagination.  How  mnch 
mischief  have  you  done  in  these  past 
months ! " 

"  What  do  you  call  mischief ! "  she  aaid. 
"  That  is  rather  your  province  as  a  man, 
when  your  hands  are  idle  and  your  days 
unemployed." 

He  flushed  hoUy.  , 

"If  it  is  a  man's  province,  it  is  a  woman  8 

faculj^,"  he  swd.  , 

"Well,  we  try  to  resist;   you  doni 

There's  the  difference.     Whv,  you  look 

quite  guilty.    Is  it  a  case  of  the  'arrow 

shot  at  a  venture  *  f " 

"  Tormenting,  as  usual,"  he  said,  with 

lightness ;  but  it  was  forced  Ughtness,  and 

her  keen  ear  detected  the  false  ring  in  hifl 

tones.  ^  T 
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"I  think,"  8he  said  gravely,  '*you  muBt 
allow  I  have  always  been  merdf ol  to  yon. 
I  have  looked  npon  yon  as  a  sort  of  elder 
brother  all  my  life.  Gome,  be  frank. 
Have  yon  met  with  any  adventures  since 
we  last  mett  Your  letters  were  always 
most  nnsatisfactory." 

"  I  was  never  a  good  hand  at  writing," 
he  said,  with  an  effort  to  appear  composed, 
as  he  met  the  merciless  raillery  of  her  clear, 
lao^iing  eyes. 

**No;  a  very  stupid  hand;  but  that  is 
begging  the  question.  You  know  I  dislike 
evasions.  I  shall  really  begin  to  think  you 
have  something  to  conceal.'' 

"You  would  be  wrong  then,"  he  said 
hotly,  almost  angrily.  •*  But  my  concerns 
have  never  appeared  to  interest  you  before, 
and  I  fail  to  see  why  they  should  do  so  now." 

^  Do  you  1 "  she  said  with  a  little  cold 
laugh.  "It  is  somewhat  inexplicable. 
Men  are  like  chQdren — they  are  easily 
spoilt.  Once  listen  to  a  child,  and  he  will 
bore  you  about  himself  for  ever.  Appear 
mterested  in  a  man,  and  there  will  be  no 
end  to  his  claims  on  your  patience  and  for- 
bearance.  It  is  best  to  nip  both  in  the 
first  bud  of  attempted  confidence." 

'*  I  thought  you  were  asking  for  mine." 

''Because   you   appeared  unwilling  to 

f've  it.  Had  you  been  as  ready  as  of  yore 
should  probably  never  have  listened  to  a 
word." 

"Merciless  as  ever,"  said  the  young 
mao,  looking  down  at  the  listless,  ironic^ 
face  with  aa  near  an  approach  to  dislike  as 
he  dared  to  betray. 

He  disliked  clever  women,  sharp  women, 
satirical  women.  Alexis  was  a  wonderful 
combination  of  all  three.  Her  manifold 
contradictions  had  always  puzzled  him. 
Her  beauty  had  never  allured,  nor  her 
fascination  attracted.  He  had  been  fami- 
liar with  them  %nd  their  effects  so  long. 
He  had  felt  a  good-humoured  contempt 
for  the  men  who  had  adored  her  so  madly, 
and  been  capable  of  so  many  foDies  for 
her  sake.  The  merciless  raillery;  the 
almost  contemptuous  coldness ;  the  irony 
of  words  and  manner;  the  unfathomable 
d^ths  of  her  nature;  these  were  all 
thmgs  well  known  and,  to  him,  without 
charm.  At  present  she  irritated  him  in 
an  exceptional  degree.  Her  keen,  search- 
ing eyes  seemed  to  read  his  heart ;  her 
li^t  lauffh  stung  him  to  anger.  He  had 
almost  ^gotten  her  existence;  now  it 
leminded  him  of  duty,  obligations,  sacri- 
fices— all  things  he  most  disliked  and 
least  desired  to  have  recalled. 


"  My  time,"  he  said,  with  an  effort  at 
unconcern,  "has  been  spent  somewhat 
idly  and  unprofitably.  You  cannot  wonder 

at  that  when  you  know " 

^*That  it  is  nearly  three  months  since 
your  sight  was  restored,  and  from  that 
time  you  appear  to  have  lost  all  interest  in 
home  and  friends — to  say  nothing  of  rela- 
tions." 

••  What  folly  1 "  he  said  impatiently.  "  I 
have  been  knocking  about  —  seeing  aU 
sorts  of  places,  that's  all  I  told  you  I 
went  to  Venice  and  Bome,  and — and  aU 
those  places  sight-seeing.  I  can't  expect 
you  to  show  any  interest  in  my  opinion  of 
them.    You  know  them  all  by  heart." 

"  Yes,"  she  said  quietly ;  •'  I  think  I  do. 
On  the  whole  you  have  shown  considera- 
tion in  not  inflicting  me  with  tourists' 
rhapsodies.  Did  you  meet  any  of  our 
mutual  friends  in  the  Winter  Cities  ? " 
«  No." 

'*The  Grahams,  I  know,  were  in 
Venice,"  shd  said,  glancing  at  his  ab- 
stracted face.  '*  I  tiiought  you  might  have 
run  across  them." 

•*  And  you! "  he  asked  abruptly.  "  How 
did  you  l&e  America !  What  do  you  think 
of  it!" 

"I  thought  it  very — ^large,"  she  said 
gravely.  "The  people  were  much  the 
same  as  the  people  one  meets  'doing' 
Eu-rope.  They  always  asked  an  infini- 
tude of  questions ;  thev  always  wanted  to 
know  one's  family  history,  and  one's 
family's  family  history  five  minutes  idter 
an  introduction.  They  were  extremelv 
desirous  to  be  communicative,  which  al- 
ways bored  me;  and  they  were  tiresomely 
good-natured,  which  always  put  me  in  a 
bad  temper." 

"  I  wonder,"  remarked  her  cousin,  "  if 
you  have  ever  had  a  good  word  to  say  of 
any  place  or  person  that  you  have  seen ! " 
'•Not  often,"  she  said  laughing.  *•  The 
places  are  generally  so  overpraised  before- 
hand, that  they  affect  me  with  instanta- 
neous disappointment.  The  people  are 
horribly  uninteresting." 

'•What  would  you  call  'interestrngl'" 
he  asked  moodily.  "  Some  melodramatic 
hero  who  had  committed  a  murder — or 
some  washed-out  genius  with  a  spite 
against  mankind  in  generaL" 

'<  Not  at  all,"  she  said  coolly.  "  I  have 
met  both  classes,  and  I  assure  you  they 
did  not  interest  me  in  the  very  least" 

"Met  a  murderer — ^youl"  he  scoffed 
incredulously. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  with  composure. 
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stream.  Here,  too,  is  a  gas  supply,  which 
lights  the  whole  city,  drawn  from  a  well 
that  pours  out  the  ready-made  gas  all 
gratis  and  for  nothing. 

The  art  of  well-dnkiug  has  naturally  at- 
tained to  high  perfection  in  the  oil  regions. 
The  ground  once  tested  by  an  experimental, 
or  wud-cat  well,  and  found  to  be  sufficiently 
rich  in  oil,  is  presently  occupied  at  regular 
distances  by  huge  derricks,  seventy  feet 
high.  Each  derrick  has  its  attendant 
steam-engine  stationed  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, lest  an  outburst  of  inflammable  gas 
should  occur  and  become  ignited  by  the 
engine  fires.  A  sharp  steel  augur  is  em- 
ployed— a  set  of  augurs  rather,  which  are 
kept  constantly  sharpened  and  do  duty  in 
succession. 

Our  primitive  notions  of  a  well  as  a 
wide-mouthed  orifice  in  which  buckets 
ascend  and  descend,  are  not  applicable  to 
an  oil  well,  which  is  only  six  inches  or  so 
in  diameter,  and  drilled  with  mathematical 
accuracy.  An  ingenious  system  of  hollow 
rods,  strung  upon  a  strong  cable,  transmit 
the  engine  power  to  the  boring  tool.  An 
iron-casing  pipe  is  fitted  accurately  into 
the  well  to  a  point  below  the  surface-water 
of  the  surrounding  district;  and,  when  the 
oil-bearing  stratum  is  reached  and  oil  begins 
to  ooze  in,  an  operation  ensues  of  a  highly 
sensational  character.  It  is  not  enough 
for  tiie  oil  to  ooze,  it  must  flow  in  a  full 
stream,  and,  to  fairly  start  the  well,  it 
must  be  torpedoed. 

This  process  accounts  for  the  nitro- 
glycerine works  and  torpedo  works  to  be 
found  in  our  model  oil  city.  For  the 
torpedo  is  a  charge  of  many  gallons  of 
nitro-glycerine  contained  in  tin  cylinders 
and  carefully  lowered  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well  Here  we  are  reminded  of  that 
wonderful  piece  of  ordnance  imagined  by 
Jules  Verne  in  the  "  Voyage  to  the  Moon," 
and  probably  could  an  adequate  projectile 
be.  contrived,  it  might  be  expected  to  knock 
a  hole  in  the  zenith  and  take  its  place 
among  the  shooting  stars.  In  plain  fact, 
however,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  sufficient  to  tamp  the  charge,  which,  in 
exploding,  difliises  its  force  in  the  sur- 
rounding oil  bed,  violently  compressing  all 
its  liquid  stores.  Little  is  felt  of  the 
explosion  at  the  surface — a  few  minutes 
follow  of  silence  and  suspense,  and  then 
with  an  awful  roar,  shot  forth  by  imprisoned 
forces,  comes  a  geyser  spout  of  oil  and 
steam  and  fragments  springing  up  a  hun- 
dred feet  into  the  air.  When  the  dis- 
turbance is  over,  a  two-inch  pipe  is  inserted, 


reaching  to  the  bottom,  and  an  india-iubber 
plug  around  the  pipe  chokes  the  bore  of 
the  well  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
bottom.  In  this  way  the  expansive  foree 
of  the  liberated  gases  drives  the  oil  to  the 
surface,  acting  in  the  same  way  as  in  onr 
mineral-water  syphons,  so  that  in  the  first 
period  of  its  existence  the  oil  spouts  forth 
in  the  form  of  a  perennial  spring.  In  time, 
however,  the  imprisoned  gases  lose  their 
force,  and  the  sucker-rod  manufacturer  is 
at  hand  to  supplv  the  necessary  machinery 
for  pumping.  As  years  go  on  the  supply 
begins  to  fall  off;  all  the  wells  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood suffer  in  a  similar  way ;  and  then 
the  only  resource  for  the  adventurer  is  to 
start  a  public  company  to  exploit  the  fail- 
ing supply,  and  retire  with  all  the  spoils 
that  can  be  secured. 

But  as  long  as  the  oil  flows  merrily, 
there  is  no  difficulty  or  trouble  in  disposiDg 
of  it.  And  here  come  in  the  pipe  lines— 
enormous  networks  of  iron  tubing  stretch- 
ing over  the  country  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
with  a  termination  at  the  nearest  sea-port. 
Independent  branches  run  from  the  different 
oil  wells,  and  on  reaching  a  main  line 
junction  the  oil  is  measured  and  tested 
before  it  is  passed  in,  and  a  certificate  of 
the  quantity  received  is  given  by  an  officer 
of  the  pipe  company.  This  certificate  pasfioa 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  can  be  negociated 
and  turned  into  cash  without  difficulty. 
On  the  strength  of  these  certificates  the 
oil  they  represent  can  be  drawn  from  any 
of  the  tanks  of  the  pipe  company,  subject 
to  small  charges  for  transit  and  storaga 

A  considerable  proportion  of  crude  oil  i« 
treated  in  the  oil  districts  in  huge  refineries, 
which  sometimes  have  their  own  pipe  lines 
and  enormous  storage  tanks.  The  process 
of  distillation  is  carried  on  in  huge  cylinders 
through  which  is  driven  superheated  steam. 
The  first  more  volatile  products  are  of  a 
highly  inflammable  and  dangerous  nature, 
such  as  benzoline,  gazoline,  and  naphtha; 
when  these  are  secured,  distillation  begins 
for  illuminating  oil,  which  is  dangerous  or 
safe  according  to  its  flashing  point,  the 
temperature,  that  is,  at  which  it  gives  oat 
inflammable  gases.  The  higher  the  tem- 
perature at  which  this  gas  is  evolved,  the 
safer  of  course  is  the  oil. 

The  refined  petroleum— the  ordinary 
lamp-oil  of  America — ^is  generally  known 
as  kerosine  in  America.  In  Engbu[id  we 
have  clung  to  the  somewhat  inappropriate 
name  of  paraffin ;  the  French,  more  logi- 
cally, use  the  descriptive  petrole ;  and  the 
Germans,  in  their  own->vemacular,  speak 
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of  earth  or  rock  ofl.  Then  there  are  fancy 
Taiieties,  such  as  solar  oil,  with  a  higher 
fiashing  point  and  greater  density,  and 
many  others  that  half-conceal  their  connec- 
tion with  the  ''Old  Bock  "  nnder  fashion- 
able title&  Bat  only  three  varieties  are 
known  to  the  wholesale  trade — namely, 
water  white,  standard,  and  prime ;  and  one 
or  other  of  these  qualities  will  be  foond 
expressed  on  all  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  blue  and  white  American  casks 
which  reach  our  shores. 

The  admirable  organisation  of  the 
American  oil  industry,  with  the  labour- 
saTing  contrivances  in  which  American 
invention  distinguishes  itself,  gives  the 
command  of  the  market  to  the  tnmsatlantic 
product  But  a  formidable  rivalry  of 
supply  has  sprung  up  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  About  Bi^  and  its  ancient  fire 
temple,  the  rich  oil-bearing  region  has 
everywhere  been  pierced  and  bored.  The 
supply  is  enormous,  but  the  costs  of 
tran^ort  and  storage  are  still  so  high  that 
the  Cfaspian  oil  weUs  have  hardly  made  a 
great  financial  success.  It  is  curious  to 
read  of  a  petroleum  congress  at  Baku, 
attended  by  Tartars  in  their  lambskin  caps, 
sleek  Armenians,  and  Persians  in  flowered 
robes.  A  very  practical  congress,  how- 
ever, that  discussed  railway  rates  and  port 
charges,  and  proposed  a  pipe  line,  after  the 
American  plan,  to  run  the  crude  oil  from 
Baku  to  Batoum — the  latter  being  now 
tiie  great  port  for  petroleum. 

From  Batoum  sailed  the  Petriana  for 
Liverpool,  a  tank  ship  newly  constructed 
for  conveying  the  oil  in  bidk.  She  dis- 
charged her  cargo  at  Birkenhead ;  the  ship 
was  empty,  in  fact,  when  a  number  of 
engineers  and  fitters  descended  into  the 
fore  oil  tank  to  inspect  and  overhaul  it. 
Unhappily,  familiarity  with  danger  had 
bred  contempt — naked  lights  were  used, 
and  presently  a  terrible  explosion  occured ; 
a  sheet  of  flame  shot  up  towards  the  sky, 
reaching  as  high  as  the  mastheads,  and 
scorching  sails  and  rigging.  Heart-rending 
cries  were  heard  from  the  tank,  whilst 
some  of  the  workmen  in  flames  rushed  up 
the  ladders  to  the  deck.  Yet,  although  the 
flunes  burnt  fiercely  for  four  or  five 
minutes,  the  ship  was  not  set  on  fire  or 
seriously  damaged.  But  half  a  dozen 
valuable  lives  were  lost — a  sacrifice  which 
it  ahnost  seems  as  if  the  genius  or  demon 
of  petroleum  exacts  as  an  installation  of 
every  new  enterprise. 

Such  are  the  dangers  of  the  tank 
system;    but,   on  the  other  hand,  where 


there  are  proper  appliances  for  running  the 
oil  from  tanks  in  the  ship  to  tanks  on  the 
shore,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  Thames 
wharves — where  only  incandescent  electric 
lights  are  used — the  plan  seems  safer  than 
the  dischai^e  of  a  cargo  of  barrels.  A 
load  of  hal^a-dozen  barrels  of  petroleum 
jolting  through  the  streets  of  London  in 
an  oil  merchant's  cart  suggests  possibilities 
of  disaster  that  make  one  shudder.  Some 
may  remember  the  Abergele  catastrophe  of 
twenty  years  ago,  when  an  express  train 
ran  into  a  truck-load  of  petroleum  in  casks, 
and  a  number  of  unhappy  passengers  were 
scorched  to  cinders. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  dreadful 
stories  of  the  victims  of  petroleum ;  hardly 
a  week  elapses  without  some  fatal  accident 
caused  by  the  explosion  or  oversetting  of  a 
lamp,  and  yet  mineral  oil  holds  its  own  as 
giving  the  one  cheap  convenient  universal 
light  for  which  the  world  has  been  waiting 
long  enougL  In  1883,  for  instance,  ac- 
cording to  the  Customs  reports,  the 
importation  of  petroleum  was  seventy 
million  gallons,  at  a  declared  value  of  two 
million  pounds  sterling,  and  the  consump- 
tion is  increasing  year  by  year.  Perhaps  in 
this  country,  coal  gas,  were  it  sold  at  com- 
petitive prices,  would  prove  as  economical, 
where  avaOable.  But  under  present  con- 
ditions of  practical  monopoly,  petroleum 
has  the  advantage.  And  in  the  newly- 
built  streets  of  houses,  intended  for 
middle-class  people  and  artisans,  where  gas 
is  brought  to  the  door,  petroleum  is  in 
most  cases  preferred.  For  one  thing  the 
installation  of  gas  is  absurdly  expensive, 
the  fittings  are  costly,  and  involve  a 
serious  loss  at  every  flitting.  An  excellent 
petroleum  lamp  may  be  bought  for  a  few 
shillings — the  reading  lamps  with  circular 
burners,  for  instance,  the  Berlin  burners  of 
the  trade,  with  shades  and  everythmg 
complete,  for  two  shillings.  And  if  the 
lamp  is  kept  clean  and  the  right  end  up- 
wards, it  is  as  safe  as  the  best.  But  the 
suspension  lamps,  which  in  Germany  are  so 
cheap  and  good,  and  which  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  damage,  have  not  here  been  popu- 
larised. 

A  witness  to  the  popularity  of  petroleum 
is  afi'orded  by  the  itinerant  vendor  of  oil. 
An  oil  walk  is  becoming  as  profitable  in  its 
way  as  a  milk  walk,  and  the  cry  of  the 
vendor  "  Hoil,  'ny  oil,'*  brings  to  the  door 
whole  rows  of  householders,  or  lodgers 
— the  wives,  the  daughters,  the  sisters,  the 
mothers-in-law,  all  the  female  entourage,  in 
fact,  of  the  artisan  busy  in  some  far-ofl*  work- 
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shop— with  botUes,  cans,  milk  jags,  and 
other  receptacles,  to  take  in  the  half- weekly 
supply.  Sometimes  the  vendor — we  most 
not  call  him  oilman — "  Hoilmen,  indeed," 
cried  an  indignant  shopkeeper,  a  member 
of  the  regular  trade, ''  don't  call  them  hoQ- 
men,  they're  'awkers;"  but  anyhow, 
whether  oilman  or  hawker,  he  is  sometimes 
the  possessor  of  a  pony  and  a  smart  little 
cart,  and  even  deals  in  lamps,  and  wicks, 
and  glasses,  and  the  oddments  that  com- 
prise an  oilman's  sundries. 

And  when  we  get  beyond  the  limits  of 
towns  and  gas-pipes,  everybody,  gentle  and 
simple,  finds  the  best  source  of  light  in 
petroleum.  In  the  hall  it  is  probably 
endowed  with  a  fine  name,  and  costs  twice 
as  much  as  in  the  cottage.  It  has  been 
treated  to  more  sulphuric  acid  and  more 
caustic  soda,  but  it  comes  out  of  the  same 
oil  well,  and  the  one  probably  gives  as  good 
a  light  as  the  other. 

If  we  go  in  search  of  the  great  dep6ts 
of  the  commodity,  the  search  will,  take 
us  into  very  dreary  regions.  There  is  a  cut 
or  navigation  that  leads  from  Limehouse 
Basin  to  the  river  Lea,  with  a  black  and 
cindery  towpath  on  one  side,  and  a  slimy 
black  wall  on  the  other,  with  foundations 
rising  from  the  mud  sludge  below. 
Even  now  with  the  tide  rushing,  and 
almost  at  its  full  force,  the  water  is  neither 
clear  nor  savoury  ;  and  what  must  it  be  at 
low  tide  when  the  stenches  from  the  mud 
mingle  with  the  strong  odours  from  the 
manufactories  on  either  hand!  In  this 
neighbourhood  we  shall  come  across  the 
petroleum  wharf,  with  its  storehouses 
ranged  with  hundreds  of  barrels,  or  perhaps 
a  great  tank  that  will  hold  ever  so  many 
thousand  gallons.  Here  rises  an  enormous 
pyramid  of  empty  barrels,  others  are 
floating  in  the  pools  left  by  a  recent  high 
tida  Light  carts  drive  up  to  the  land- 
ward side  piled  high  with  more  empty 
barrels,  vans  and  lurries  are  wuting  to 
carry  ofi*  their  load  of  full  ones  to  the  stores 
of  merchants  and  dealers.  Other  dep6ts 
are  on  the  big  river  itself  lower  down, 
among  the  creeks  and  marshes  of  Essex, 
wharves  where  battered,  rusty-looking 
steamers,  that  have  been  bufifeted  by 
Atlantic  waves,  haul  alongside  and  dis- 
charge their  perilous  cargoes.  Assuredly 
we  are  using  up  the  hoarded  treasures  of 
Nature  at  a  famous  rate. 

And  though  the  sources  of  supply  are 
great,  they  are  not  inexhaustible.  Cer- 
tainly, when  we  hear  of  an  oil  fountain 
bursting  out  in  Baku,  and  almost  drowning 


the  neighbourhood,  we  may  think  tbat 
supply  is  altogether  distancing  demand. 
But  unless,  which  is  not  impossible,  there 
is  a  manufacturing  process  actively  going 
on  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  ex- 
haustion of  present  supplies  is  within  a 
measurable  distance.  At  Baku,  ten  years 
ago,  oil  was  plentiful  at  two  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface ;  now,  a  depth  of  five 
hundred  feet  is  required  to  reach  the 
supply.  The  short  life  of  an  American 
well  has  already  been  noticed.  On  the 
other  hand,  yet  undiscovered  oil  regions 
are  awaiting  the  explorer  in  every  part  of 
the  globe.  The  shores  of  the  Persian 
Oulf  and  of  the  Bed  Sea,  Beloochistan 
and  Afghanistan,  have  uSl  been  sugg|e8ted 
as  likely  sources  of  supply.  The  wildest 
of  men  can  be  tamed  by  showing  them 
how  to  make  dollars ;  and  men  of  every 
clime  will  unite  in  that  delightful  occa- 

Sation.  Already  oil  has  been  struck  in 
Tew  Zealand,  and  the  beautiful  country 
of  the  Maories  may  henceforth  be  trans- 
formed— it  will  hardly  be  improved— by  oil 
wells  and  refineries.  But  we  seem  to  have 
opened  the  last  bin^r,  some  might  sng- 
gest,  the  seventh  vial — we  cannot  expect 
to  find  much  below  petroleum,  unless,  in- 
deed, we  succeed  in  tapping  the  supplies 
of  central  heat 

CHRONICLES   OF   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

SUTHERLAND  AND  CAITHNESS. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  about  tiie 
early  records  of  Caithness,  insomuch  as  its 
inhabitants  seem  to  have  sprung  from  a 
different  source  to  the  rest  of  the  land  of 
the  Gael  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
country  was  ever  thoroughly  Gaelic  The 
earliest  settlers  in  this  Northern  land  are 
dimly  reported  as  Comavii;  and  if  we  may 
identify  these  with  a  people  of  the  same 
generic  name,  largely  scattered  through 
Uie  middle  regions  of  Britain,  they  were 
probably  a  non-Celtic  race,  a  people  much 
given  to  handicraft,  and  sUlled  in  the 
working  of  metals.  Into  this  barren  comer 
of  the  land  they  were  probably  driven  by 
the  more  prolific  and  pugnacious  GraeL  The 
land  is  not  unkindly  after  all,  and  when  its 
now  barren  moors  were  clothed  with  forest 
-^as  appears  to  have  once  been  the  case— 
the  aspect  and  climate  of  the  country  were 
less  austere. 

As  a  refuge  for  a  beleaguered  peoplei 
Caithness  is  admirably  adapted,  being  cat 
off  from  the  rest  of  Scotland  by  a  sUong 
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moontain  ridge,  rising  from  almost  impene- 
trable morasses. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  almost  the  only  practicable  pass 
into  Caithness,  from  the  south,  was  that  over 
the  moontain  of  Ord,  a  height  which  rises 
abniptly  from  the  sea,  with  a  narrow  path 
not  without  its  dangers  even  for  the  prac- 
tised  moontaineer,  and  which  »  handfol  of 
man  could  have  held  against  an  army. 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  secluded 
positioui  Caithness  abounds  in  the  relics  of 
a  primeval  people.  Stone  implements  are 
found  in  plenty,  and  the  burial  mounds  of 
a  race  that  has  passed  away;  circular  forts 
and  dwellings,  rude  entrenchments  and 
ancient  cairns,  appear  on  every  command- 
ing spot  Possibly  the  descendants  of  the 
people  who  raised  these  archaic  memorials 
are  still  existing  among  the  cottars  and 
Sherman  of  the  coast ;  perhapa  they  dis- 
appeared altogether  before  improvers  of 
their  own  particular  period.  Anyhow,  a 
critical  examination  of  skulls  and  bones 
has  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  this 
primeval  people  were  not  widely  different 
in  frame  and  cranial  capacity  from  our 
noble  selves.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in 
all  Caithness  there  is  hardly  a  Celtic  name 
to  stream,  or  glen,  or  mount.  Most  of  the 
names  are  Norse,  and,  no  doubt,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  Scandinavian  conquest. 

While  the  region  was  well  defended  on 
the  side  of  the  land,  the  sea  was  open 
to  the  rovers  from  the  Baltic,  and,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  Sigurd, 
the  Norwegian  Jarl  of  Orkney,  invaded 
and  conquered  Caithness,  and  extended  the 
inflaence  of  the  Scandinavian  over  the  ad- 
joinmg  reaons.  Then  Sutherland  received 
its  name.  It  was  the  Souther  land  for  these 
Northern  Vikings,  and  hence  we  have  such 
names  as  Helmsdale  and  Annadale  re- 
placing the  familiar  straths  and  glensj 
while  the  Gh^lic  reaction  is  shown  in  such 
a  redundant  description  as  Strath  Halla- 
dak  Gapes  and  promontories  received  tiieir 
names  in  the  rough  Norse  tongue:  there 
is  a  Holbom  Hea^  looking  over  the  wild 
firth;  and  Donnet  Head  missed  narrowly 
being  called  Dungeness. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  Caithness  and 
Satherland  remained,  as  it  were,  outiying 
parts  of  the  Norwegian  dominions;  and 
then,  in  l^e  year  1196,  William  the  Lion, 
who,  during  his  long  reign  had  done  much 
to  extend  the  supremacy  of  the  Scottish 
crown,  crossed  the  river  Oykel,  the  frontier 
of  this  Norwegian  land,  and  received  the 
nbmission  of  its  chiefa 


The  most  numerous  and  powerftd  race 
from  that  time  both  in  Sutherland  and 
Caithness  were  the  Guns  —  a  sept,  or 
family,  which  traced  its  descent  from  the 
Norwegian  Kings  of  Man. 

Olave,  King  of  Man,  according  to  these 
Norse  pedigrees,  had  three  sons  by  his 
third  wif  e :  the  eldest,  Guin  (the  name  being 
Celtic  and  meaning  white,  or  fair)  in  allu- 
sion to  the  flaxen  locks  of  the  strangers ; 
and  this  Guin  becanib  the  progenitor  of  the 
Guns.  A  second  son  of  Olave's  was  named 
Lleod,  or  grey,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Macleoda  The  third  son,  Leaundris,  was 
forefather  to  the  GiUanders,  or  Saunder- 
sons,  who,  for  some  occult  reason  have,  as 
«  Sandie,"  become  typical  of  the  Scot.  In 
spite  of  their  Norwegian  blood,  however, 
these  families  soon  l^came  Gaelic  them- 
selves, absorbing  their  Gktelic  neighbours 
by  conquest  or  adoption,  in  language,  and 
manners,  and  dress. 

The  principal  seat  of  tiie  Guns  was  the 
Castie  of  Halbury,  at  Easter  Clythe  in 
Caithness,  otherwise  known  as  Crowner 
Gun's  Castia  This  Crowner  Gun  was  a 
redoubtable  chieftain,  who  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Although  far  from  being  a  law-abiding 
character,  Crowner  Gun  was  proud  of  the 
office  he  bore,  which  resembled  that  of 
sheriff  in  its  then  prerogatives ;  proud,  too, 
of  the  brooch  he  wore  as  his  badge  of 
office.  As  for  inquests  de  mortuis,  the 
Crowner  was  rather  in  the  way  of  provid- 
ing subjects  for  them  than  of  holding 
them,  especially  where  the  Keiths  were  in 
question,  a  tribe  with  whom  the  Guns 
were  in  deadly  feud. 

This  quarrel  was  in  the  blood ;  there  was 
no  getting  rid  of  it  The  priests  tried  to 
make  it  up  in  vain.  They  brought  the 
Chiefs  before  the  altar ;  the  Chiefs  owned 
thefr  Christian  duties,  and  had  almost 
joined  hands  in  friendship.  Then  the 
echo  of  some  taunting  verse  came  between 
them — some  memory  of  mutual  injury — 
and  the  heathen  gods  proved  sponger 
than  the  crucifix  above  the  altar.  Yet 
both  sides  recognised  the  necessity  of 
settling  the  matter  in  some  way,  as  mutual 
ravages  were  bringing  both  sides  to  the 
brink  of  starvation.  Thus  it  was  agreed, 
in  the  spirit  of  ancient  Borne,  to  decide  tiie 
question  of  supremacy  by  a  battie  be- 
tween chosen  champions,  twelve  of  a  side. 
Already  times  had  changed  so  much  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  fight  like  Clan 
Chattan  and  Clankay,  in  open  lists,  with 
the  King  and  his  Lords  for  spectators  and 
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umpires ;  and  hence  it  w&s  agreed  to  meet 
at  a  secret  and  desert  place  £iown  only  to 
the  combatants,  where  the  fight  might  be 
decided  without  interruption. 

The  Guns  and  the  Keiths,  then — the 
chosen  champions,  that  is,  of  their  tribes — 
met  by  the  side  of  a  lonely  bum,  called 
Alt-na-gawn,  below  the  Glat  of  Strathmore. 
The  twelve  Guns, all  stalwartmen,appeared: 
the  chiefs  in  gleaming  armour,  the  rest  with 
long  swords,  and  targets,  mounted  on  the 
wiry  little  horses  of  the  district.     The 
Keiths  at  the  same  moment  appeared  over 
the    hill — twelve   horses.      But,    ah    the 
treachery  of  it !    As  they  approached,  it 
was  seen  that  each  horse  carried  a  double 
burden.    Still,  though  overmatched  two  to 
one,  the  Guns  disdained  to  fly.     Back  to 
back,  shoulder  to   shoulder,  they  fought^ 
hewing   down    their    foes    witli    sweep- 
ing  strokes.     But    the  Keiths  were    no 
chUdren,  and  the  force  of  numbers  soon 
prevailed.    The  Growner  was  beaten  down 
and  killed,  and  presently  all  his  party  were 
slain,   excepting  his  five  sons,  all  badly 
wounded,  who  held  together,  incapable  of 
ofiiensive  movement,  but  prepared  to  sell 
their  lives  dearly.     But  the  Keiths  had 
fought  enough,  and  drew  off  with  banners 
displayed,  and  all  the  spoils  of  war — the 
horses,  the  arms  of  the  vanquished,  which 
they  had  stripped  from  the   dead,  and, 
above  all,  the  Growner's  famous  brooch. 
And  soon  they  reached  Dilred  Castle,  the 
abode  of  a  friendly  chief,  and  there  found 
rest  and  refreshment,   and  rude  medica- 
ments for  their  wounds. 

The  five  brothers  made  a  sad  bivouac 
that  night  by  the  side  of  a  lonely  bum, 
where  they  washed  their  wounds  and 
talked  sullenly  of  plans  of  vengeance.  The 
thought  that  their  father's  arms  were  lost, 
his  shirt  of  mail,  his  sword  and  helmet, 
and  that  his  badge  of  office,  the  brooch 
from  which  he  had  acquired  his  Gaelic 
sobriquet,  all  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
their  hated  foes — filled  their  minds  with 
shame  and  anguish.  The  elder  sons  were 
too  severely  wounded  to  move  from  their 
lairs  among  the  heather,  but  Henry,   a 

Singer  one,  swore  that  he  would  avenge 
father's  death  and  win  back  the  trophies 
of  victory,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Another  brother  accompanied  him;  and, 
tracking  the  path  followed  by  their  foes,  the 
two  brothers  presently  found  themselves 
at  the  gate  of  Dilred  Castle.  There  they 
found  everybody  engaged  in  rough  festivity, 
and  in  the  hall,  where  the  windows  were 
all  wide  open,  the  Keiths,  gathered  around 


the  central  fire,  were  drinking  ale  m  huge 
draughts,  and  loudly  boasting  and  recount- 
ing the  events  of  the  day.  Young  Henry, 
unseen  in  the  darkness,  watched  the 
revellers  with  evil  eye,  as  he  fitted  an 
arrow  to  his  unerring  bow.  Presently  the 
chief  of  the  Keiths  detached  himseU  from 
the  group  and  passed  within  range,  when 
Henry  drew  his  bow  and  sent  an  arrow  to 
his  heart,  exclaiming  in  a  voice  of  triumph, 
an  exclamation  which  has  since  become  a 
popular  saying : 

"  lomach  ^ar  a  Guinach  gu  Kaigh ! " 
This  sounds  very  terrible  in  Gaelic,  even 
if  one  does  not  understand  it,  but  it  loses 
much  in  translation,  being  rendered  simplj 
as,  **  The  compliments  of  Gun  to  Keith." 
Anyhow,  the  Keiths,  imagining  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  Guns  were  upon  them,  dis- 
persed in  flight,  pursued  by  the  avenging 
arrows  of  the  brothers;  and  the  pair, 
having  possessed  themselves  of  the  paternal 
arms  and  the  royal  badge,  joined  their 
brethren  in  safety  at  their  rendezvous  by 
the  mountain  bum. 

All  the  five  brothers  eventually,  it  is 
asserted,  founded  powerful  septs.  The  sons 
of  James  took  the  name  of  MacKeamish, 
which  signifies  the  same  thing.  From 
William  sprang  the  Wilsons ;  Henry 
founded  the  line  of  Hendersons  ;  Bobin 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Bobsons ;  while  the 
Macleans  owned  themselves  in  Gaelic  as  the 
sons  of  John. 

A  splendid  race  were  the  men  of  Kil- 
donan ;  where  the  Mackeamish  settled 
about  the  principal  dwelling-house  of  their 
chief  at  KiUeman — the  tallest  and  hand- 
somest fellows  in  Sutherland,  by  all 
accounts.  A  hundred  years  ago,  five 
hundred  strapping  fellows  could  have  been 
mustered  in  the  glen,  none  below  six  feet 
in  height,  and  powerful  of  their  inches.  Now 
only  sheep  and  deer  are  to  be  found  there. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Crown 
to  assign  to  their  personal  followers, 
generally  of  the  Norman  race,  lordships 
and  fiefs  among  the  still  practically  inde- 
pendent regions,  which  were  occupied  by 
the  Gaelic  tribes.  And  it  is  characteristic 
of  Gaels,  as  well  as  of  Celts  in  general, 
that  they  unite  more  freely  and  firmly 
under  the  rule  of  a  stranger  than  under 
one  of  their  own  blood.  But  in  Caithness 
there  was  the  curious  meeting  of  two 
streams  issuing  from  the  same  mother 
country — cousins,  many  of  them,  and 
neither  genealogically  nor  historically  far 
removed.     The  Jarls  of  Eouen  and  Caen, 
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and  the  Jarls  of  Caithness  and  Orkney 
were  really  near  akin,  bat  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  recognised  the  fact,  divided 
as  they  were  by  difference  of  langoage  and 
costoms.  The  origin,  even  of  me  niling 
fianilies  of  the  two  countries,  is  doabtfol; 
whether  they  were  Northmen  from  Nor- 
mandy»  who  replaced  the  original  Scandi- 
navian stock,  or  these  last  who  assumed 
N(»rman  names.  Anyhow,  while  the 
earlier  family  names  disappear  or  fdl  into 
the  background,  Sinclairs,  Sutherlands, 
and  Keiths  come  to  the  front,  as  chief 
feudatories  of  the  Grown.  The  Sindairs 
soon  became  practically  Lords  of  Caithness, 
and  in  1455  received  titular  supremacy 
as  Earls  of  Caithness  and  Barons  Bcmedale. 
They  were  a  turbulent  race,  and  early  in 
the  following  century,  the  Earl  of  the 
period  was  in  disgrace  and  under  forfeiture, 
although  he  still  remained  in  possession. 
Then  came  news  that  King  James  the 
Fontth  was  assembling  all  his  power  for  an 
invasion  of  England,  and  the  E«rl  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  men  of  Caithness  and 
join  the  invading  force.  The  Sinclairs 
crossed  the  black  mountain  of  Ord,  as  was 
long  recounted  in  song  and  story,  on  a 
Monday,  and  clad  in  green  tartan,  marching 
with  ail  the  pride  and  enthusiasm  of  High- 
land warriors,  they  reached  the  King's 
camp  on  the  eve  of  Flodden.  The  Kmg 
marked  the  welcome  reinforcement,  and 
when  he  learnt  that  it  was  the  disgraced 
Earl  who  had  thus  joined  him  in  his  hour 
of  need,  he  sent  for  Caithness  and  embraced 
him,  and  ordered  that  a  Charter  of  full 
remission  of  all  pains  and  penalties  should 
instantly  be  made  out  There  were 
lawyers  enough  in  camp  to  draw  up  the 
deed,  for  many  of  these  had  donned 
harness  and  buff  coat,  and  had  followed 
the  King  to  the  field ;  but  there  was  not 
a  scrap  of  parchment — and  the  charter 
was  hastily  engrossed  upon  a  drumhead, 
the  sheepskin  cut  out,  and  handed  to  the 
fiffL  A  faithful  henchman  was  despatched 
that  ni^ht  from  the  camp  to  take  the 
charter  back  to  Caithness,  and  place  it  in 
safety.  And  this  messengejT  was  the  only 
man  who  recrossed  the  mountain,  of  Ord 
of  all  the  brave  fellows  who  had  marched 
over  it  so  proudly.  The  rest  were  all 
killed  on  Flodden  Field  next  day,  and  there 
was  mourning  presently  in  all  Caithness. 

For  centuries  afterwards,  none  of  the 
Smdairs  would  ever  cross  the  mountains 
on  a  Monday,  or  wear  a  tartan  whose 
pattern  contained  a  shred  of  the  ill- 
omened  colour — areen. 


The  son  of  the  hero  of  the  Flodden 
episode  was  himself  slain  in  1529,  in  a 
less  glorious  combat.  Some  dispute  as  to 
the  guardianship  of  a  Castle  in  the  Isle  of 
Odmey,  led  the  Earl  to  invade  the  main- 
land of  the  ishinds  with  five  hundred  men. 
A  witch  was  of  the  party,  a  representative 
of  the  Fates,  who  marched  in  front  with  a 
coil  of  red  and  blue  string,  to  read  the 
omens  of  the  coming  struggle.  The  result 
she  announced  to  &e  breathless  Sinclairs, 
if  not  in  the  exact  words  of  the  Hermit 
Monk  in  Scott's  <'  Lady  of  the  Lake,''  any- 
how to  the  same  effect : 

Whkh  spills  the  foremost  foemui's  life« 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife. 

The  importance  of  first  blood,  as  an 
omen  of  victory,  came  down  even  to  the 
unromantic,  if  still  superstitious,  prize- 
fighter of  modem  times.  The  Sinclairs 
interpreted  the  oracle  in  a  terribly  cruel 
fashion.  Capturing  a  lad  engaged  in  tend- 
ing sheep  or  cattle  on  the  hills,  they  forth- 
with killed  him,  a  human  sacrifice  to  their 
heathenish  superstitions.  And  then  it 
was  found  how  desperately  deceitful  are 
the  oracles  of  fate ;  or,  at  all  events,  how 
destiny  must  have  its  way  in  spite  of  all 
human  precautions.  For  the  body  of  the 
herd  boy  was  presently  recognised  as  one 
of  the  Sinclair  tribe  who  had  run  away, 
or  sailed  away  rather,  from  Caithness,  and 
had  taken  service  in  the  Isles.  So  it  was 
clear  that  a  sad  mistake  had  been  made, 
and  a  gloom  was  cast  over  the  camp. 

As  the  Sinclairs  advanced,  the  inhabi- 
tants gathered  to  assail  them,  and  when 
the  invaders  reached  Summerdale,  they 
found  themselves  confronted  by  a  large  body 
of  islanders,  strong,  stalwart  men,  but  in- 
differently armed,  many  with  only  sharp- 
ened stakes  as  offensive  weapons.  But 
the  ground  was  thickly  strewn  with  large 
stones,  of  which  the  islanders  at  once 
availed  themselves,  and  pelted  their 
adversaries  with  all  their  might.  Helmet 
and  shirt  of  mail  were  of  no  defence  against 
the  hurtling  shower  of  stones.  Down  went 
the  foremost  of  the  Sinclairs,  and  after 
struggling  for  a  while  against  the  storm  of 
primeval  missiles,  the  rest  turned  and 
fled,  pursued  by  the  enraged  islanders, 
who  gave  no  quarter,  and,  cutting  off  the 
enemy  from  their  galleys,  left  not  a  soul 
alive  to  tell  the  tale  of  disaster. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  rest  of  Scotland  was  in  th» 
throes  of  the  Cameronian  disturbances — it^ 
was  the  year  in  which  Archbishop  Sharpe 
was  murdered,  and  Claverhouse  took  the 
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John  o'  Groat,  and  what  about  his  house  t ' 
Alas !  there  is  little  to  be  said  but  to  repeat 
the  old  story.  There  really  was  a  famfly 
of  Groats  or  Grotes  it  seems,  and  not 
derived  from  any  old  fenyman  to  the 
Orkneys  adjacent,  who  might  have  charged 
a  groat  for  the  passage.  But  t£ee 
brothers,  Malcolm,  Gavin,  and  John,  are 
said  to  have  arrived  one  day  at  the  farthest 
point  in  Scotland,  charged  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  King  James  the 
Fourth.  In  one  way  or  another  they 
acquired  the  lands  of  Warse  and  Dnns- 
cansby,  and  prospered  in  the  worid  till, 
and  here  the  legend  comes  in,  eight  thriv- 
ing families  owned  old  John  as  patriarch, 
and  sat  round  the  board  in  fellowship. 
Then  the  question  arose — when  John  goes, 
who  shall  have  the  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
table  next  the  doort  The  discussion 
promised  to  end  in  a  general  free  fight, 
when  patriarch  John  interposed  and  pro- 
mised that,  if  peace  were  maintained,  he 
would  give  each  one  satisfaction.  Then,  be- 
fore the  next  meeting,  he  built  the  house, 
the  foundations  of  which  stiU  remahi,  with 
its  eight  doors  and  its  octagonal  table  in 
the  centre,  where  each  guest  mieht  feel 
satisfied  that  he  occupied  the  place  of 
honour. 


REFUGES  FOR  SPRING. 


There  can  hardly  be  much  sense  of  fit- 
ness in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  or  she 
would  not  have  so  rudely  disturbed  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  best  European  so- 
ciety—  Asiatic,  African,  and  American 
society  as  well,  for  that  matter;  for  Tartar 
Princes,  with  a  thin  film  of  Russian  polish; 
Egyptian  Pashas,  who  have  learnt  the 
secrets  of  European  finance;  American 
notables;  Bonanza  Kings;  and  tiie  rest; 
yes,  and  also  Australian  Knights  of  tiie 
Fleece  and  Lords  of  improved  btdlding 
lots.  All  these  flock  to  that  favoured 
region  of  the  Riviera,  where  summer  fol- 
lows in  the  lap  of  autumn,  and  winter  is 
only  a  name  borrowed  from  the  almanack. 
And  if  the  riches  and  dignities  of  the  earth 
rub  together  in  this  balmy  land,  there  is  no 
lack  of  Nature's  other  favoured  childrea 
Great  preachers ;  prima  donnas — ike  word 
is  honest  English  by  now ;  masters  of  all 
the  arts  and  sciences;  all  the  successful 
beauty  and  virtue,  or  wit  and  genius  duly 
crowned  and  acknowledged;  rendezvous 
about  the  pleasant  Mediterranean  shore. 

Eiirthquakes  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 


earth  are  to  be  expected.  People  who  are 
subject  to  such  contingencies  learn  to  take 
them  as  they  come.  They  are  considered 
in  rent  and  taxes,  no  doubt,  and  buildingB 
are  made  to  correspond  with  their  un- 
certain foundations.  But  in  a  country  not 
prepared  for  such  visitations ;  where  honses 
are  tall  and  hotels  monstrous ;  where  there 
are  towers,  and  pinnacles,  and  huge  domes 
to  fidl  about  people's  ears ;  in  such  case  the 
earthquake  is  something  portentous  and 
terrible. 

The  east  wind  and  the  fog  are  bsd 
enough,  no  doubt — perhaps,  in  the  long  mn, 
more  destructive  to  life  than  the  earth- 
quake ;  but  these  are  enemies  that  it  is 
possible  to  circumvent  and  evada  But 
when  the  solid  earth  begins  to  roll  like  the 
sea,  the  heart  that  notUng  else  can  shake 
may  ac^owledge  a  pang  of  mortal  fear. 

And  thus  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
there  has  been  a  pretty  good  panic  and 
stampede  from  the  cities  of  the  Soath— 
Cannes,  and  Nice,  and  Monaco,  and 
Mentone — while  only  the  gamblers  haye 
retained  complete  sang-froid,  upheld  by 
their  faith  in  their  systems,  and  regarding 
death  itself  as  nothing  but  a  f  atd  zero.  As 
for  heroism  of  any  o&er  kind  we  may  look 
for  that  among  peasants  buried  in  the  raina 
of  their  churches,  among  soldiers  and  police- 
men— for  the  rest,  there  is  as  much  of  it  to 
be  found  as  in  a  crowd  escaping  from  a 
burning  theatre. 

But  there  is  a  serious  question  to  others 
beside  those  to  whom  a  winter  in  the 
Italian  borders  has  been  merely  a  loxory, 
or  means  of  passing  the  time;  to  those 
who,  without  being  exactly  invalids  and 
under  the  orders  of  a  physician,  still  find 
the  severities  of  an  English  spring  too 
trying  for  throat  and  lungs.  We  must 
remember  our  latitudes,  which  we  share 
with  Hudson's  Bay  and  Siberia.  We  hare 
only  the  Gulf  Stream  to  thank  that  we 
are  not  frozen  up  altogether  in  the  winter, 
and  have  not  to  wait  for  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  our  rivers  to  regain 
communication  with  our  neighbours  beyond 
sea.  As  it  is,  the  Arctic  regions  only  open 
upon  us  at  intervals.  Given  a  breeze  from 
the  west,  and  we  are  greeted  with  balmy 
airs,  which  make  the  fields  a  delight,  the 
street  a  pleasant  promenade,  and  life  the 
most  desirable  of  gifts.  Again  a  whu*!  of 
the  weathercock,  and  behold  Siberia  u 
turned  on !  a  wintry  wind  curdles  the  blood, 
congests  the  vital  organs,  takes  the  colour 
out  of  everything,  and  makes  the  worid  a 
gxej  and  dreary  desert. 
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And  now  whither  shall  we  fly  1  The 
winter  flight  is  a  hardship  in  itself,  when  the 
Channel  nas  to  be  crossed  in  a  howling 
equinoctial,  sncceeded  by  a  weary  transit 
in  Continental  trains,  crowded,  hot,  and 
pestilential  There  is  the  dreariness,  too, 
of  bad  weather,  away  from  all  acquaint- 
ances and  loved  pursuits;  of  cold  nights 
depriyed  of  every  home  comfort;  of  shivering 
oyer  a  morsel  of  charcoal  in  a  china  stove. 
Now,  if  there  were  only  a  few  weather 
refuges  in  our  own  land — in  this  land  of 
warm  and  weather-tight  rooms,  of  easy 
chairs,  carpets,  and  blazmg  fires,  and  lif 
people  could  spend  their  winters,  and  dis- 
burse their  gold  in  their  own  country — 
well,  in  that  case,  even  earthquakes  might 
be  shown  to  have  good  intentions  in  them. 
Let  us  make  a  rapid  survey,  and  see  what 
we  have  in  the  way  of  home  supply  for  the 
demands  of  Buffering  bronchiid  tubes  and 
overtaxed  lungs. 

As  far  as  the  winter  months  are  con- 
cerned, the  difficulty  is  only  one  of  choice, 
for  along  our  coasts,  wherever  the  genial 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  felt,  there 
is  little  severity  in  the  weather,  and  it  is 
only  at  the  change  of  the  year  that  sea- 
fogs  are  really  troublesome.  The  whole  of 
the  south  coast,  accessible  as  it  is  to  the 
metropolis,  enjoys  in  the  main  a  genial 
winter  climate.  From  November  to  Feb- 
ruary there  are  perhaps  as  many  bright  and 
genial  days  at  Ramsgate  as  at  Cannes. 
Br^hton  is  as  brisk  and  pleasant  as  can  be 
desired  all  through  the  winter ;  but,  alas  1 
the  sirocco  is  nothing  to  the  terrible  east 
winds  of  March  that  drive  before  them 
douds  of  dust,  and  make  the  King's  Road 
a  desert  and  the  Marine  Parade  a  place  of 
desolation. 

Hastings  is  more  sheltered,  and  some  of 
its  old-fashioned  terraces  under  the  hill 
seem  especially  warm  and  snug;  but  St. 
Leonards,  although  a  pleasant  winter 
residence,  is  hardly  proof  against  the 
treacherous  breath  of  spring.  Folke- 
stone, pleasant  enough  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  is  as  pleasant  as  ever  during  the 
winter  months.  For  invalids,  Sandgate, 
close  by,  aflfords  a  really  sheltered  nook, 
with  a  south-westerly  aspect,  and  is  more 
free  from  fogs  than  any  of  the  adjacent 
districts.  But  the  usual  quietude  and 
repose  of  the  place  are  especially  accen- 
tuated in  winter  and  spring.  Now  East- 
bourne does  not  altogether  remain  dormant 
daring  the  winter;  but  it  has  no  special 
shelter  against  cold  winds.  But  when  you 
Ret  round  Beacbv  Iloid  there  is  Seaford.  I 


snug  and  sheltered  in  position  from  the 
land  side,  and  with  a  magnificent  sea 
breaking  upon  its  shore,  but  in  winter 
suitable  rather  to  a  colony  of  anchorites 
than  to  people  who  like  a  little  human 
companionship.  Worthing,  asain,  is  mild, 
and  rarely  visited  by  frosts,  but  there  is 
nothing  like  a  winter  season  there  in  a 
social  sense;  and  the  whole  coast  may 
be  said  to  have  sunk  into  somnolence  for 
the  dull  season,  till  the  Isle  of  Wight  is 
reached,  with  a  milder  climate  along  the 
southern  piece  of  the  shore,  and  a  winter 
population  of  visitors  who  are  mostly 
invalids. 

Then  comes  Bournemouth,  which  is 
no  doubt  the  best  and  liveliest  of 
all  the  winter  stations  along  the  coast, 
its  liveliness  being,  however,  of  the 
sober  and  dignified  order.  And  here  the 
neighbourhood,  if  not  exactly  charming  or 
romantic,  has  a  character  of  its  own.  There 
is  an  element  of  the  unexpected  about  the 
place,  in  its  mixture  of  cliff  and  heath  and 
trim  paths,  and  shrubberies  and  pine 
barrens,  suggestive  of  being  in  a  foreign 
land.  But  then  Bournemouth  is  not  a  new 
discovery ;  perhaps  it  is  generally  filled  as 
full  as  it  will  hold  during  its  winter 
season. 

The  Dorset  coast  and  the  whole  inland 
country  strikes  one  as  wild  and  windy 
beyond  the  general ;  the  hills  look  dismid 
and  inhospitable.  Even  Weymouth  is 
hardly  tempting  in  winter,  and,  although 
mild  in  climate,  it  is  open  to  every  wind 
that  blows.  But  Devonshire  offers  a  choice 
of  pleasant  winter  quarters.  The  inland 
towns  are  cheerful  and  sunny,  and  there 
are  numerous  places  along  the  coast  which 
far  from  hybemating  in  sullen,  bear-like 
fashion,  are  looking  out  each  year  for  a 
contingent  of  residenta  Such  are  Seaton 
and  Sidmouth,  with  climates  mild  and  yet 
not  relaxing,  where  orange  trees  and  lemon 
bushes  flourish  the  year  through  in  the 
open  air,  and  nipping  winds  are  almost 
unknown.  As  far  as  scenery  goes, 
Devonshire  may  hold  its  own  with  any 
foreign  shora  A  fine  sunny  aspect 
have  both  Teignmouth  and  Torquay,  the 
latter  one  of  the  brightest  and  pleasantest 
towns  on  the  coast  in  the  dull  season  of 
the  year.  As  a  set-off  for  the  mildness  of 
its  climate,  Devonshire  gets  plenty  of  rain 
in  the  winter  months;  but  nowhere  can 
the  bitter  winds  of  spring  be  more  success- 
fully evaded.  Then,  too,  spring  comes  with 
especial  grace  and  beauty ;  the  traditional 
snriner-tide  of  the  poets,  with  all  its  wealth 
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of  ferns  and  wild  flowers,  and  the  tender 
green  of  woods  and  copses,  where  all  sorts 
of  ''small  fowles"  make  melody.  Alto- 
gether those  are  happy  who  can  spend 
spring-time  in  Devonslure. 

There  are  warm  and  pleasant  nooks  in 
Cornwall,  where  the  east  wind  biteth  not, 
and  the  hazy  sea  laps  pleasantly  among 
fairy  caves ;  but  these  retreats  are  not  very 
accessible  in  winter  time.  Bat  there  is 
a  village  called  Flushing  on  Penrhyn  Creek, 
just  opposite  Falmouth,  where  there  is  a 
ferry  across  the  water,  that  has  a  most 
warm  and  genial  aspect,  and  is  so  well 
sheltered  from  every  cold  wind  that  it 
affords  an  excellent  retreat  for  any 
bronchially  afflicted  pilgrim.  But  then  it 
is  a  retreat,  not  a  popular  resort ;  the  place 
itself  a  village  of  no  great  pretensions. 

The  north  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  are 
better  adapted  for  the  summer  and  autumn, 
unless  for  those,  who,  like  the  late  Charles 
Kingsley,  enjoy  (or  pretend  to  enjoy,  as 
is  more  likely)  a  boisterous  north-easter. 
But  from  this  verdict,  Clevedon  must  be 
excepted,  which  enjoys  an  especially  genial 
aspect,  and  with  its  margin  of  green 
meadows,  stretching  down  to  the  very  sea 
brink,  and  the  pleasant  scenery  around, 
forms  as  pleasant  a  spring  rendezvous  as 
can  be  conceived. 

All  through  Gloucestershire,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Cotswold]  Hills,  runs  a 
sheltered  track  of  country,  where  spring 
opens  genially  and  pleasantly,  a  district, 
the  head-quarters  of  which  is  Cheltenham, 
by  no  means  a  desolate  place,  even  when 
the  hunting  season  is  over,  and  violets 
stud  the  groves. 

But  for  a  warm,  genial  county,  Hereford- 
shire seems  to  bear  the  palm,  although 
there  is  nothing  but  the  cluirm  of  its  rich 
pastoral  scenery  to  bring  people  into  the 
county;  no  spas,  no  baths,  no  watering 
place&  And  one  might  coast  all  round 
Wales  without  finding  much  temptation  to 
linger  in  the  bleak  March  winds.  The 
snow-capped  mountains  give  one  a  shiver, 
although  the  valleys  are  often  pleasant  and 

fenial  enough.  Carmarthen  Bay,  with 
^enby,  seems  warmly  placed,  and  there 
are  stretches  of  country  along  the  coast 
here  and  there,  which  seem  expressly 
designed  for  health  resorts  in  the  nipping 
seasons.  Such  is  the  shore  between 
Barmouth  and  Harlech,  sheltered  eastwards 
by  great  barriers  of  hills,  and  enjoying  a 
mild  and  equable  climate,  especially  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year. 


Further  north  winter  seems  to  linger, 
and  there  is  a  keen  grip  in  the  air  that  re- 
minds us  that  we  are  in  Northern  latitudes. 
Still,  along  the  west  coast,  and  especiallj 
where  the  hills  of  the  Lake  district  afford 
their  shelter,  there  are  warm  and  sheltered 
nooks ;  and  although  the  days  shorten  and 
the  fury  of  the  gales  increases,  as  we  get 
further  north,  yet  the  season  among  the 
Western  Isles,  although  wild  and  wet,  is 
far  from  cold.  But  then,  those  Scotch 
lairds  and  Highland  chiefs  have  had  a  keen 
eye  to  a  comfortable  nook,  and  most  of  the 
warm  comers  are  already  taken  possession 
of. 


THE    OLD    "RA." 

A    STORY    IN    TWO    PART& 


PART    L 


SiXTT-FiVE  years  ago,  in  the  great 
manufacturing  town  of  Birmingham,  which 
then  was  only  in  the  dawn  of  its  pros- 
perity, acertain  worthy  button  manufacturer 
— ^not  a  Croesus  by  any  means,  but  of  wealth 
sufficient  for  modest  wants— of  the  name  of 
Fellowes,  became  the  happy  father  of  a 
son.  The  button-maker  was  stout,  John 
Bullish,  business-like,  practical ;  his  wife, 
Marianne,  who  was  tne  daughter  of  a 
Baptist  minister,  of  somewhat  bookish 
habits,  had  a  vein  of  gentle  romance,  and 
loved  her  Mrs.  Hemans  next  to  Cowper's 
Hymns,  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  the 
Bible.  The  father  su^ested  the  unpretend- 
ing names  of  John,  ^chard,  Henry,  which 
latter  had  a  tendency  in  his  month  to  lose 
one  letter ;  the  mother  wished  for  some- 
thing more  poetic  for  the  infant  HercoleF, 
who,  she  was  sure,  would  grow  up  to  be 
something  remarkable.  She  suggested 
Gerald,  Cyril,  Cecil,  Leonard.  The  father 
made  a  wry  face  at  each,  but  he  was 
heartiljr  fond  and  proud  of  his  sentimental, 
*'  superior  "  wife,  and  wished  to  please  her. 
At  last  she  discovered  among  her  ancestors 
— for  she  boasted  of  ancestors,  while  he  did 
not  go  beyond  a  grandfather  who  had  kept 
a  small  cheesemonger's  shop — a  certain 
Sebastian.  TUs  was  too  alluring  a  name. 
She  harped  on  the. "Sebastian^'  till  her 
husband  gave  in,  and  the  boy  baby  was 
christened— for  Bichard  Fellowes  did  not 
"hold  with  the  Baptists ''—by  this  high- 
sounding  appellation;  and  Sebastian's 
mother,  asmothers  have  awayof  doing,  buflt 
her  airy  castles  of  his  future  and  dreamt  of 
the  honour  she  would  shed  on  the  family 
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he  luid  come  to  adoin.  For  a  wonder  her 
dreams  seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  He  was 
—eyerjone  said  so,  not  only  his  parents  and 
hisnnrse — abeautif nlbaby,  strong,  vigorous, 
rosy-cheeked,  dimpled ;  he  read  at  four ;  he 
got  well  through  the  preliminary  tortures 
of  pothooks  and  hangers;  he  even  tri- 
amphedrapidlyoyerthemultiplication  table. 
His  mother  adored  him,  and  nourished 
his  growing  mind  with  such  literature  ap 
she  understood  and  loved.  But  the  oddest 
thing  was  that  the  child  began  to  develope 
annnezpected  talent  Neither  father,  mother, 
onde,  ionti  nor  grandparent  had  shown  any 
marked  leaning  in  the  same  direction — ^for 
feeble  pencil  landscapes  with  trees  done  in 
little  rows  of  three,  black  silhouettes,  or 
Berlin-work  figures  can  hardly  be  called 
works  of  art  Sebastian  was  going  to  be  an 
artist !  At  five  he  scratched  figures  with  a 
knitting  needle  on  the  colour-washed  walls 
of  the  night  nursery,  above  his  bed ;  he 
scrawled  on  his  slate  with  more  intention 
than  is  generally  shown  in  such  efforts ;  he 
covered  his  books  with  men  and  women  in 
violent  action;  he  made  a  portrait,  at 
euht,  of  the  black  cat  and  his  Grandfather 
Mdiaay  with  his  big,  round  spectacles, 
which  were  very  like ;  he  spoilt  everything 
he  touched  that  would  admit  being  drawn 
upoa 

That  was  his  father's  version;  his 
mother's  was  very  different.  If  he  failed 
to  get  a  hu^h  place  at  school,  she  excused 
him  by  saymg  that  his  head  was  fuU  of  other 
things;  yon  could  not  expect  a  genius  to 
be  good  at  rule  of  three,  and  hie  hsec  hoc. 
It  was  not  that  he  was  idle  or  obstinate,  as 
his  master  said ;  it  was  that  he  had  not 
Mope  to  show  Ms  talents.  Her  husband 
good-naturedly  scolded  her  for  her  folly, 
while  all  the  time  his  own  heart  was  weak 
about  this  only  son.  He  was  now  fifteen, 
and  old  enough  to  ",come  into  the  busi- 
ness," as  the  manufacturer  announced  in  a 
matrimonial  tSte-a-t^te  to  his  wife. 

A  stranger,  casually  glancing  at  this 
couple — the  husband  black-browed,  thick- 
set, with  a  somewhat  bull-dog  set  of 
features,  stout  and  solid  figure,  and  loud, 
rather  blustering  manner  of  speech;  the 
wife  mild-eyed,  pretty  in  an  old-fashioned, 
intensely  feminine  fashion,  as  much  like  a 
brown-haired  spaniel  as  he  was  to  a  bull- 
dog, with  her  drooping  curls  and  soft  in- 
sipid smile — ^would  perhaps  have  thought 
him  a  domestic  tyrant  and  her  a  willing 
slave.  The  facts  were  just  opposite.  The 
Birmingham  button-maker  was  entirely 
led.  if  in  a  silken  strinfir.  bv  his  softlv  sen- 


timental wife :  she  could  do  with  him  what 
she  pleased.  In  his  eyes  she  was  high- 
bom,  elegant,  accompUshed,  interesting; 
he  was  diffident  about  his  own  tastes,  uid 
dependent  on  her  mind  outside  the  sphere 
of  his  business,  which  he  kept  apart  from 
her.  He  had  let  her  manage  the  boy  as 
he  had  let  her  name  him  according  to  her 
fancy,  and  he  thought  himself  favoured  by 
fortune  for  having  won  so  "  uncommon  " 
a  wife,  as  ha  called  her.  He  had  a  mis- 
giving that  his  Marianne's  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  Sebastian's  career  might  not 
agree  with  his,  and  so,  though  he  pro- 
nounced it  with  a  great  show  of  determina- 
tion as  if  it  were  an  unalterable  decree,  ho 
mentally  waited  with  some  anxiety  to  hear 
what  she  had  to  say. 

''You  really  think  of  our  Sebastian 
taking  to  the  business,  Bichardt"  his  wife 
cried,  raising  her  mild  voice  above  its  usual 
level,and  throwingupher  long,  thin,  mittened 
hands  with  a  gesture  of  astonishment 
"  You  cannot  be  serious,  dearest  1  Yon 
must  know  it  will  never  be." 

"  Why  on  earth  not  f  It's  not  a  bad 
business,  nor  anything  disgraceful  You 
used  not  to  despise  me  for  being  a 
manufacturer,  Marianne." 

*  *  You  dear,  oh  no  1  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  business  for  you ;  but  Sebastiaii 
is  different  He  is  a  genius,  he  must 
follow  his  bent" 

Mr.  Fellowes  shrugged  his  square 
shoulders  in  a  helpless  sort  of  way ;  he  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  he  then  said  in  a 
dubious  tone,  *'I  doubt  genius  buttering 
his  bread,  Marianne." 

"My  dear,  everyone  thinks  him  a 
wonder.  I  showed  Mr.  Oilbertson,  the 
frame-maker,  his  book  of  drawings,  and  he 
saidithey  were 'as-ton-ish-ing.'  Gilbertson 
should  be  a  judge  if  anyone  is.  He  says 
we  ought  to  send  him  to  study  in  London : 
he  k^iows  an  artist,  a  very  gifted  man,  who 
tf^es  pupils  and  trains  them  for  the  Boyal 
Academy.  It  would  be  dreadful  to  tie 
down  such  a  boy  as  Sebastian  to  button- 
making.  I've  nothing  to  say  against  it,"^ 
she  added  coaxingly,  as  she  perceived  a 
slight  frown  on  her  lord  and  master's 
face,  "  only  it  is  not  what  he  is  born  for — 
one  ought  not  to  thwart  a  boy's  genius." 

It  ended,  as  most  matrimonial  disGussions 
ended  with  this  worthy  pair,  in  Mrs. 
Fellowes's  triumph. 

The  manufacturer  gave  way.  He  went 
up  to  town  and  saw  the  artist  who  took 
pupils — and  who  paid  Mr.  Gilbertson,  the 
frame-maker,  a  commiasion  when  he  firot 
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him  any — and  was  impreesed  by  the  untidy, 
fierce-looking,  ragged-haired  man,  who  had 
^artist"  written,  as  it  were,  on  the 
shoolders  of  his  dusty  old  studio-coat. 

Mr.  Fellowes  was  an  acute  and  sen- 
sible man,  though  a  slave  to  his  die-away, 
soft-voiced  wife,  and  he  rightly  judged 
old  Hamlin,  the  unsuccessful  painter,  who 
could  never  make  money,  but  who  could 
make  artists,  and  who  had  a  spark  of  the 
divine  fire  in  him,  to  be  the  right  man  to 
train  the  budding  genius  of  Sebastian.  His 
coarse,  clever,  charcoal  drawing ;  his  rough 
studies   of     colour,     which    seldom    got 
finished;  all  had  the  mark  of  one  who 
might  have  made  a  name  if  he  had  not 
been  too  erratic,  too  extravagant,  and  a 
Httle  too  fond  of  whisky  to  finish  well 
what  was  finely    conceived.      He    could 
teach,  and  had  taken  to  that  to  earn  his 
living,  when  he  despaired  of  ever  painting 
as  it  was  in  him  to  imagine  what  painting 
should  be.    He  gladly    closed  with   the 
liberal  offer  the  Birmingham  trader  made 
him,    and  the    long,    handsome,    brown- 
haired  Sebastian,  with  the  awkwardness  of 
a  hobbledehoy,  and  the  gentleness  of  a  girl 
in  all  his  ways,  came  up  to  London  to  board 
with  a  Dissenting  minister  who  knew  Mrp. 
Fellowes's  father,  and  to  draw  at  Mr.  Ham- 
lin's studio.  It  was  a  queer  contrast  between 
the  studio  in  Fitzroy  Square  and  the  prim 
household  in  Charlotte  Street     The  one, 
diity,  disorderly,  strougly  flavoured  with 
slang,  tobacco,   and    spirits,   with  a  Bo- 
hemian   atmosphere    of    cleverness    and 
devilry;  the  other,  narrow,  precise,  con- 
ventionally  pious,  redolent   of    tea   and 
tracts.    The  quiet  boy  had  far  more  in 
common  with  the  latter,  though  he  meant 
to  seize  every  opportunity  that  the  studio 
offered  to  inake  that  fame  for  which  he 
longed,  and  to  which  he  set  his  obstinate 
will     He  disliked  and  disapproved  of  the 
talk,  the  smoke,  the  disorder ;  but  he  went 
calmly  on  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  fixed  his 
mind    firmly    on  the  star  of   his  hope 
beyond.     He  was    an  odd  mixture  :  his 
stubbornness  kept  him  serenely  correct  in 
what  would  have  been  a  terrible  ordeal  for 
a  weak  or  passionate  temperament,  and  he 
was  equally  uninfected  by  the  fervour  and 
fire  of    his  master's  spirit;    yet  he  was 
always  mild,  soft-spoken,  docila 

"  You  will  never  be  a  great  artist,  lad  I" 
Hamlin  cried  out  one  day,  letting  his  hand 
fall  heavily  on  hia  pupil's  shoulder,  as  he 
stood  behind  him  looking  at  the  chalk 
drawing  on  his  board;  "you've  a  fatal 
facility,  but  you've  no  devil  in  you.    Every 


genius  must  have  devil  and  angel  mixed  in 
him." 

Sebastian  glanced  up  and  smiled  a  Httle. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  words  in  the 
least. 

"Was  there  a  devil  in  Baffaelle,  sirt" 
he  asked  softly. 

"  Baffaelle  I  Do  you  mean  to  be  asecond 
Baffaelle) "  cried  the  old  man,  laughing  in 
his  rough  way ;  "  but  I'm  at  times  uncon- 
vinced of  Baffaelle's  geniua  I  sometnnes 
think  it  was  only  the  consummation  of 
talent.  Yes,  you've  a  fatal  facility,  yoQ 
have  great  industry ;  it's  very  likely  you 
will  make  money,  but  you  sadly  lack  devil 
Take  to  domestic  art,  my  lad.  Take  to  the 
touching — sentiment,  sentiment,  that's  your 
line!" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  mean  to  do  so.  I  should 
like  to  make  the  world  sweeter  and  better 
by  my  brush." 

Old  Hamlin  grinned,  and  then  made  an 
odd  f  aca 

"  Oh,  you  poor,  good  prig  I "  he  muttered 
into  his  rough  grey  beard  as  he  tamed 
abruptiy  on  his  heel. 

Sebastian  went  on  with  his  chalk  drawing 
of  the  Discobolus  calmly,  smiling  a  little. 
He  did  not  in  the  least  accept  his  moBter's 
dictum;  he  meant  to  be  a  great  man,  and 
he  said  to  himself:  "  I  wifl  raise  the  love 
of  art;  mine  shall  be  always  pure." 

He  went  on  with  that  "fatal  ftcaity" 
of  which  the  rough  artist  spoke ;  his  draw- 
ings were  accepted  at  the  Academy,  and 
he  became  a  student  thera  He  made 
friends  with  the  few  steady  pupils,  avoided 
the  rowdy  ones,  protested  against  the 
necessity  of  studying  the  life  model— a8 
may  be  supposed  in  vain.  He  could  not 
see,  he  said,  why  knowledge  of  the  htiman 
figure  could  not  be  mastered  from  the 
antique ;  he  objected,  on  principle,  to  any 
other  means  of  attaining  such  knowledge; 
he  carefully  concealed  from  his  good 
parents  in  Birmingham  and  from  the 
serious  friends  there,  the  awful  fact  that 
he  was  obliged  to  draw  firom  the  living 
undraped  moidel.  His  mother  would  haje 
had  aU  her  joy  in  the  career  of  her  genius 
completely  destroyed  if  die  liad  biown 
the  dreadful  world  of  art,  the  temptation 
of  the  studio. 

Of  course,  Sebastian  was  a  laughing- 
stock. He  was  partly  unconsdous  of 
that  fact;  wholly  unmoved  by  it  Th® 
long-limbed,  thin,  rather  angular  hA  had 
grown  into  a  singularly  handsome  young 
man,  with  a  certain  stateliness  of  de- 
meanour and  sweetness  of  expression;  a 
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deliberate  courtesy  of  maimer  which  he 
woro  perpetually ;  long  brown  locks  curling 
at  the  ei^  like  his  mother's ;  and  features 
a  little  like  those  of  the  Stuart  Charles  the 
Tmt 

He  was,  in  spite  of  his  rather  melancholy 
expression,  a  lucky  fellow,  as  all  his  com- 
pamoDB  declared.  He  never  had  any  re- 
venes;  bat  then  he  was  unexceptional — ^he 
nerer  deserved  any.  He  spent  no  time  or 
money  in  riotous  living;  he  drew  or 
painted  all  day ;  occasionally  went  to  the 
play ;  but  more  often  his  relaxations  took 
the  form  of  " spending  a  quiet  evening" 
with  friends.  If  the  friends  had  daughters, 
he  had  cordial  relations  with  them ;  but  he 
kept  out  of  flirtations  or  love-making. 

Before  he  left  the  Academy  he  obtained 
a  gold  medal ;  he  got  a  travelling  scholar- 
ship, and  visited  Italy. 

At  twenty-three  he  had  his  own  studio, 
and  began  to  flU  it  with  pictures.  When 
he  went  home  to  Birmingham  at  Christmas 
he  took  his  mother  a  present  of  one  of 
these,  beautifully  framed  and  smoothly 
painted,  a  Biblical  subject — £uth  Binding 
the  Sheaves. 

Mrs.  Fellowes  shed  happy  tears  over  it. 
Neither  she  nor  any  of  her  friends  who 
were  invited  to  see  ''dear  Sebastian's 
sweet  painting/'  discovered  that  Euth's 
arm  was  out  of  drawing,  and  her  hand 
too  small  by  several  inches.  It, was  a 
lovely  face  ;  so  smooth,  and  with  such  big, 
brown  eyes,  such  richly-curling  lock^^  below 
the  veil;  the  sky  was  so  bla  •  and  the 
com  so  yellow.  Even  the  button-maker 
looked  at  it  with  much  complacency, 
though  he  said  he  was  no  judge  of  such 
thmgs.  In  his  heart  he  marvelled  at  the 
strange  developement  of  the  Fellowes  stock, 
and  supposed  it  was  the  Mildmay  blood 
—Marianne's  father,  the  Baptist  minister, 
had  published  a  book  on  the  Prophets,  and 
was  considered  a  light  in  his  connexion. 

It  is  true  that  the  next  Academy  skyed 
the  only  picture  they  took  of  Sebastian's ; 
but  he  went  on  serenely,  and  had  no  fears. 
He  took  to  painting  domestic  subjects — 
pretty  babies  beginning  to  walk,  with  smil- 
ing young  mothers  looUng  on — **  The  First 
Tooth,"  '*  Papa's  Coming,"  and  such  like; 
and  the  year  following  he  made  his  first  hit 
with  them  Three  of  his  baby  subjects 
were  well  hung;  his  religious  one  of 
"Christian at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross,"  being 
rejected. 

He  felt  that  it  was,  as  he  said,  bis  mission 
to  sweeten  and  purify  the  world  with  his 
talent,  Fortv  vears  aco  art  was  at  a  low  ebb : 


critics  were  not  so  critical  as  they  are  now ; 
the  day  of  universal  talent,  of  hopelesdy 
overstocked  markets  of  genius,  had  not 
begun.  People,  especially  women,  liked 
pretty,  sentimental,  drawing-room  pictures, 
and  Sebastian  Fellowes  suited  them.  He 
sold  his  three  easily,  and  had  an  order  for 
more.  The  robuster  spirits  scoffed  at  his 
mild  art;  but  he  never  minded  scoffers, 
and  they  liked  him  in  a  way — even  while 
they  more  than  half  despised  him — he  was 
so  polite,  so  kind,  so  impossible  to  ruffle. 
And  behjbid  all  the  mildness  there  was  a 
grand  obstinacy,  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  quality  he  possessed.  Self- 
belief  and  obstinacy,  these  take  a  man 
far  I 

He  had  no  despairs  or  agonies;  a 
happier  man  could  hardly  be.  ''  And  so 
good,"  his  mother  said  with  tears.  <<  Most 
great  geniuses  are  wild  and  difficult,  but 
Sebastian  is  so  good  1  He  never  forgets 
his  father  or  me ;  he  spends  all  the  time 
he  can  with  us ;  he  never  says  a  harsh 
word ;  he  is  as  steady  as  if  he  had  never 
left  his  mother's  side ! " 

Certainly  there  was  no  sign  of  **  devil " 
developing  itself  in  Sebastian  Fellowes. 
He  painted  on  serenely,  and  had  his 
public,  his  admirers,  and  his  buyers.  As 
for  the  class  of  critics  who  spoke  of  his 
pictures  as  ''the  roast  mutton  and  milk 
pudding  style  of  art,"  a  profane  description 
which  stuck ,  he  ignored  them  with 
generous  disregard.  He  could  afford  to 
be  abused;  the  Art  journals  of  the  day 
leproduced  his  **  lovely  bits  of  domestic 
art "  in  steel  engravings  of  exquisite  soft- 
ness, and  many  a  fair  hand  turned  tbe 
page  tenderly.  Every  year  he  conscien- 
tiously produced  what  he  called  a  "serious" 
work,  taking  his  subject  from  the  Bible, 
from  Milton,  Spenser,  or  his  mother's 
favourite,  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  Theio  did 
not  sell  so  well  as  the  babies,  but  bo  en- 
joyed painting  them,  and  felt  that  he  was 
fulfilling  his  destiny,  and  raising  contem- 
porary art  So  the  years  slipped  pros- 
perously and  calmly  on  till  he  was  thirty, 
and  then  two  great  events  came  to  Sebas- 
tian. One  day,  as  he  took  pn  omnibus  to 
the  City  to  see  a  picture-dealer,  he  found 
opposite  to  him  a  face  that  was  as  an 
ideal  to  him.  He  was  painting  a  picture 
in  which  there  was  to  be  an  angel — a 
conventional  angel,  with  large  white  wings 
and  curling  hair — and  he  had  not  hit  as  yet 
upon  the  countenance  which  he  desired 
to  depict  But  this  young  girl  simply,  even 
shabbilv.  but  neatlv  dressed  in  black,  with 
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the  innocent,  wistfal  eyes  of  a  child,  and 
the  milk  tints  of  ezquisite  fairness,  was 
his  typical  angel  He  looked  at  her,  not 
rudely,  bat  with  thonghtfdl  and  rather 
tender  interest,  but  only  met  her  blue 
eyes  once,  when  she  Unshed  and  with- 
drew them.  The  blush  made  her  perfect ; 
completed  his  inward  idea  of  sweetness, 
modesty,  softness  of  character ;  and  he  told 
himself  that  he  would  see  more  of  her.  As 
usual,  Sebastian's  lucky  star  was  in  the 
ascendant ;  he  saw  her  put  her  hand  in 
her  pocket  for  the  Uttle  purse,  which  he 
could  fancy  was  thin  enough;  a  quick, 
pink  colour — the  blush  of  surprise  and 
dismay,  not  of  gentle  confusion  this  time 
— flooded  the  pearly  whiteness  of  her  face. 
She  witJidrew  her  hand  at  last,  and  looked 
across  at  Sebastian^they  were  alone  in 
the  omnibus  —  with  an  expression  of 
despair. 

"Can  I  help  yout  Have  you  lost 
anything)"  he  aAed  her  softly.  Oirls 
always  distinctively  trusted  the  handsome, 
stately  man,  with  ike  kind,  friendly  brown 
eyea 

'Tve  been  robbed,"  she  said,  with  a 
little  quiver  in  her  voice,  which  was  not 
at  all  a  vulgar  one,  though  the  tone  had  a 
trace  of  the  cockney.  "  I  had  not  much, 
but  it  is  very  awkward — ^I  have  nothing  to 
pay  the  man.'' 

"Don't  trouble  at  all  about  it.  I  shall 
be  only  too  glad  to  help  you  out  of  that 
little  difficulty,"  he  said  in  his  gentlest, 
most  persuasive  voice,  instantly  producing 
and  passing  a  shiUing  to  the  conductor 
with  the  word  "two." 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  she  said,  blush- 
ing  again.  "  I  will  send  you  the  sixpence 
if  youll  tell  me  where." 

"No;  pray,  pray,  do  not  take  the 
trouble  !    Do  not  think  of  it" 

"  I  had  rather,"  she  said  quietly,  and  a 
second  thought  striking  him,  he  gave  her 
his  card  at  once.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
he  should  like  her  to  know  where  he 
lived. 

When  she  asked  him  to  stop  the  omnibus 
he  got  out  with  her,  and  pretending  that  he 
had  business  in  her  direction,  asked  very 
humbly  if  he  might  walk  with  her.  She 
could  not  help  trusting  him ;  she  could  not 


help  liking  him.  They  ffot  into  talk  as  if 
they  had  been  "properljr'  introduced.  She 
was  only  a  respectable  little  working  girl, 
who  did  fine  work  for  a  baby-linen  ware- 
house, and  supported  an  invalid,  bed-ridden 
mother,  with  infinite  difficulty  and  unoom- 
plaining  hard  work ;  and  he  was  a  pore- 
hearted,  chivalrous  man,  who  would  rather 
have  suffered  torture  than  betray  a  maiden's 
trust  They  knew  each  other,  somehow, 
to  be  simple  and  good.  He  walked  through 
the  sordid  streets  with  little  Mary  North  to 
her  lodgings,  and  then  asked  her  respect- 
fully, and  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  if  he 
might  come  in  and  see  her  moUier.  He 
went  in,  for  she  only  hesitated  a  moment ; 
was  very  kind  and  polite  to  the  poor,  half- 
alive  creature,  who  had  seen  better  days, 
as  she  kept  repeating,  and  before  thej 
parted  he  had  so  convinced  them  of  his 
good  faith  and  absolute  respectability,  tiiat 
the  shy,  modest  girl  had  consented  to  let 
him  paint  her  for  his  angeL  When  she 
was  introduced  to  his  large  studio,  chieflf 
adorned  with  his  own  pictures  in  different 
stages^  she  clasped  her  hands  in  delighted 
surprise,  with  an  exclamation  that  made 
him  smile  with  pleasure : 

"Oh,  sir,  how  lovely  1     I  had  no  idea 
you  were  a  great  painter." 
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BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  IL     '<  EMBARIUS  D£  RIGHE3SES." 

Sir  Boy  Kenton  advanced  eagerly  to 
meet  the  two  young  people.  He  was  a 
tall,  finely-made^man  of  some  fifty  year?, 
with  a  face  expressive  of  good-nature  and 
indolence — the  face  of  a  man  who  had 
taken  life  easily  all  his  days,  and  had  a 
>  general  dislike  to  "worry."  Yet  like 
many  good-natured  lazy  people,  he  could 
be  firm  almost  to  obstinacy  when  he 
chose,  and  there  was  a  look  of  deter- 
mination about  the  lips  that  contradicted 
somewhat  the  genial  smile  and  the  kindly 
eyes. 

"Welcome  back,  Neale,  my  boy  I"  he 
said,  ahaking  hands  hecuiiily  with  the 
young  fellow.  "  This  is  a  surprise.  Why 
did  you  not  write  1 " 

"I  thought  I'd  be  here  as  soon  as  a 
letter,  uncle,  and  you  know  I  detest  pen 
and  ink." 

<'  A  famfly  failing,"  said  the  elder  man. 
"  Well,  no  matter,  so  long  as  you .  are 
here.  And  so  Dr.  Griinbaum  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  and  your  sight  is  all  right 
again.  Bravo!  Let  me  look  at  you. 
Yes — I  declare  your  eyes  look  as  well  as  ever 
they  did.    What  do  you  think,  Alexis  t " 

"  I  have  not  looked  at  them  yet,"  she  said 
tranquilly.  "  Neale  says  he  can  see,  and 
he  ought  to  know  best." 

"She  has  been  pitching  into  me  as 
usual,"  said  Neale,  deprecatingly.  "  Mak- 
ing me  feel  a  fool  before  we  exchanged 
twenty  words." 

"  Oh,  that  is  only  her  way,"  laughed  her 
father.     "  We  all  get  served  alike." 


"You  have  only  just  come  here,  I 
suppose  1 " 

"  Yes — ^we  arrived  on  Saturday.  Where 
is  your  baggage,  by  the  way  1 " 

"  Ban  is  bringing  it  He  ought  to  be 
here  soon.     I  wiJked  up  from  the  lodge." 

"  And  how  did  you  like  Bari  ?  Was  he 
all  his  character  stated  t  " 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  capital  fellow,"  said  Neale, 
cheerfully.  "Talks  all  the  languages — 
saves  one  no  end  of  bother,  and  is  not  above 
putting  his  hand  to  anything." 

"  A  treasure  indeed,"  remarked  Alexis. 
She  had  plucked  a  tea-rose  from  one  of 
the  pots  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
forcing-houses,  and  was  ruffling  its  delicate, 
perfumed  petals  in  a  listless  fashion,  as 
though  the  conversation  did  not  interest 
her.  "  But,  as  a  rule,  confidential  servants 
are  a  mistake.  They  impose  on  you,  and 
get  hold  of  your  secrets — if  you  have  any 
— and  expect  a  premium  for  devotion  aU 
the  time." 

"Alexis  is  generally  dissatisfied  with 
everything  and  everyone,"  said  her  father 
with  an  indulgent  smile.  "  That  comes  of 
being  a  spoilt  child." 

The  girl  tossed  aside  her  rose  carelessly, 
and,  with  one  of  her  rare  impulses  of  ten- 
derness, put  her  hand  on  her  father's  arm. 

"  You  are  to  blame,"  she  said.  "  You 
should  have  denied  me  indulgence  now 
and  then.  But  it  is  only  a  case  of  the 
crumpled  rose-leaf — ^nothing  more  serious." 

"  Have  you  ever  found  your  rose-leaf  1 " 
asked  her  cousin. 

"  Occasionally ;  or  I  think  I  have,  which 
answers  the  same  purpose.  But  confess  I 
am  right  in  being  hard  to  pleasa  Life  is  so 
made  up  of  shams  and  affectations  that  no 
one  dares  to  be  honest  or  truthful.  We 
are  all  more  or  less  bound  by  the  way  we 
live,  and  yet  the  world  compels  us  to  pre- 
tend we're  not     Society  is  tiresome ;  it  is 
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Billy ;  it  is  profoundly  selfiah ;  and  yet  we 
are  bound  to  it  in  a  way,  and  can't  break 
oar  self-wronght  chains,  or  won't,  becaose 
it  needs  courage.  If  we  love  freedom  and 
air,  and  the  greenwood,  and  the  moon- 
tains,  we  sacrifice  them  for  the  sake  of 
social  distinction,  or  worldly  success,  or 
ignoble  ambitions.  We  abuse  the  world, 
and  yet  we  can't  turn  our  backs  on  it  and 
do  without  it." 

"  You  might,"  said  her  cousin,  '^  if  you 
wished.  But  I  don't  believe  you  do  wuh. 
You  like  your  court  about  you,  say  what 
you  may ;  and  you  wouldn't  care  for  a  long 
run  of  solitude— ^unless,"  he  added  mean- 
uigly,  "it  was  a  'solitude  k  deux;'  and 
that  wouldn't  last  a  month  with  one  so 
fickle." 

"  It  will  never  last  at  all  with  me,"  she 
said  scornfully.  "  How  often  am  I  to  tell 
you  that  sentiment  and  I  are  utterly  at 
variance  t" 

"You  always  did  jest  about  what  is 
serious  and  earnest  to  most  women's  lives," 
began  Sir  Boy. 

"I  am  not  jesting  at  all/'  she  inter- 
rupted. '*I  speak  exactly  as  I  think. 
Why  should  I  not  f  I  have  seen  enough 
of  men,  and  human  nature  in  all  its  aspects, 
to  be  able  to  form  some  opinion  of  them." 
"  That,"  said  her  cousin,  "  is,  as  I  said 
before,  your  misfortune.  You  dissect  and 
analyse  so  unmercifully  that  enjoyment 
or  appreciation  become  impossible.  You 
were  created  with  a  capacity  for  both,  but 
you  have  done  your  best  to  destroy  them, 
not  caring  how  much  you  lose  thereby." 

<*That  is  the  case,  I  fear,"  said  Sir  Boy, 
looking  somewhat  regretfully  at  the  deU- 
cate,  clear-cut  face,  with  its  lovely,  scornful 
mouth.  "  If  she  could  feel  more  human 
interest,  and  less  contempt,  she  would  be 
happier." 

"  I  never  said  I  was  not  happy,"  the 
girl  interposed,  "though  it  is  only  a  word 
we  interpret  according  to  temperament 
My  idea  of  its  meaning  may  be  the  oppo- 
site of  yours,  but  that  need  not  distress 
you.  It  is  so  exasperating  to  want  every- 
one to  think  alike." 

She  drew  her  hand  away  from  his  arm, 
and  moved  on  over  the  smooth  green  turf, 
towards  the  terrace. 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  followed  her, 
one  with  unlimited  adoration,  the  other 
with  a  certain  bewilderment. 

« I  never  met  any  one  like  her,"  said  the 
younger  man,  turning  to  his  uncle.    "  Does 
nothing  really  please  her  t " 
"I  dtfe  say  some  things  do,"  he  an- 


swered, '*if,  as  she  says,  her  way  of  bebg 
happy  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  ours." 

"  She  would  not  accept  the  Prince  after 
all  9  "  questioned  Neale. 

"No.  It  was  the  usual  answer^'he 
does  not  please  ma'  She  does  not  want 
rank.  Neale,  my  dear  boy,  I  still  hope  my 
wish  may  be  realised.  She  has  never 
shown  a  shadow  of  preference  for  any  man 
yet,  save  yourself,  and  I  should  feel  happy 
— perfectly  happy — in  leaving  her  with 
you.  You  know  her,  and  understand  her. 
I  am  sure  you  would  make  her  happier 
than  anyone  else  I  know.  She  is  attached 
to  the  old  place,  and  it  will  be  yours  when 
I  am  no  more ;"  and  he  glanced  over  Uie 
magnificent  grounds,  and  to  where  tlie 
June  sunliffht  lav  red  and  warm  upon  the 
beautiful  old  Abbey. 

It  was  as  well  he  did  not  see  hiB 
nephew's  face.  It  had  grown  white  and 
red  by  turns.  He  felt  quite  unable  to  frame 
a  syllable  in  reply. 

"You — indeed,  sir — you  are  mistaken,'* 
he  stammered  at  last  "  If  anyUiing,  Vm 
sure  Alexis  dislikes  ma  We  are  always 
quarrelling." 

"Pooh,  pooh — BO  much  the  bett^," 
interposed  Sir  Boy.  *'  Doesn't  some  wise 
man  say  love  ought  to  begin  with  'a  little 
aversion.'  Believe  me  it  is  much  better 
to  marry  someone  whose  tastes  and  dispo- 
sition you  know,  than  some  stranger  with 
a  pretty  face  or  a  fascinating  manner,  whom 
you  meet  in  society  and  of  whom  yon 
know  absolutelv  nothing  until  you  are  tied 
together.  Comfort  in  matrimony  is  a  great 
deal  better  than  romance." 

Neale  could  hardly  restrain  a  smile. 
'*  Comfort  and  Alexis  1"  he  thought,  bat  he 
kept  silent  He  was  indeed  sorely  discom- 
posed by  his  uncle's  remarks.  Often  as  he 
had  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  a  marriage 
between  his  cousm  and  mmself,  he  had 
never  spoken  so  plainly  as  this. 

"  You  ought  to  marry,  and  soon,"  per- 
sisted Sir  Boy.  "  You  have  had  timeenoogh 
to  sow  your  wild  oats.  I  am  getting  on  in 
years,  and  I  should  like  to  see  you  settled 
down,  and  your  children  runn;^g  about 
the  old  quiet  rooms,  before  I  go  xhe  way  of 
all  flesh.^' 

The  young  man's  face  grew  cold  and 
stem. 

''I  have  no  inclination  for  marriage 
yet,"  he  said.  "And  Alexis  dislikes  me, 
if  anything.  I  would  not  force  myself  on 
any  woman,  were  she  as  lovely  as  Venus. 

"Forcel— force!— no  one  is  talking  of 
force  1"  exclaimed   Sir   Boy,  petulantly,  j 
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''And,  I  tell  you,  Alexis  does  not  dislike 
yon ;  far  horn  it.  Who  should  know  her 
if  I  do  not)  Come — promise  me  you 
will  do  yoor  best  to  win  her.  Yon  can 
fldl  oat,  yon  know,  and  live  here.  I  shall 
not  troable  yon  mnch.  Gire  me  a  comer, 
and  my  library,  and  my  horse,  and  I 
shall  be  as  happy  as  a  King.  Why,  you 
look  as  if  I  were  offering  yon  poison  1 
There  are  not  many  men  who  would  have  to 
be  asked  twice  to  accept  Alexis  Eenyon." 

''It  is  not  that — I  feel  the  honour 
most  deeply,"  stammered  Keale.  "  But — 
I— I  was  not  prepared." 

"There  is  no  one  else  in  the  back- 
ground, is  there  )  "  asked  his  uncle,  looking 
keenly  at  the  young  man's  embarrassed 
face.  "  Come,  be  frank.  Surely  you  haye 
done  with  follies  of  that  sort." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  answered  Neale, 
hurriedly.  "  Indeed — indeed  it  is  only  as  I 
said,a  natural  disinclination  for  matrimony." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  Baronet,  laughing 
good-humouredly.  "That  will  soon  wear 
off,  if  yon  accustom  yourself  to  think  of  it. 
We  all  feel  like  that  when  we're  young. 
Bat  marriage  is  not  such  a  terrible  bug- 
bear after  aU.  In  a  month  you'll  tell  me 
a  ^Ufferent  story.  Why,  here  comes  Bari 
with  your  luggage.  You'd  like  to  go  to 
your  room,  I  supposa  We  dine  at  seven 
as  usual  You'll  find  me  in  the  smoking- 
room,  if  yon  want  me." 

He  waved  his  hand  and  went  off  towards 
the  conservatories,  where  a  white  dress 
was  fluttering  among  leaves  and  blossoms. 
He  had  better  settle  the  matter  now  that 
he  was  in  the  mood,  he  thought,  and  Alexis 
was  generally  amenable  to  his  wishes,  when 
she  saw  his  heart  was  set  upon  any  special 
thing. 

He  overtook  her  among  the  usles  of 
palms  and  cacti,  which  were  like  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  Biviera.  She  turned  as  she 
heard  his  step,  and  greeted  him  with  her 
8%ht,  cool  smile.  "  What  have  you  done 
with  Neale  )  "  she  asked.  "  I  thought  you 
would  have  enough  to  talk  about  till  dinner- 
time." 

"He  has  gone  within,"  said  her  father. 
"He  looks  very  well  Do  you  not  think  so  f 
He  is  pleased  to  be  home  again." 

"Indeed,"  she  said  indifferently.  "He  did 
not  give  me  that  impression." 

"  Yoa  always  snub  him  and  freeze  him 
into  silenca  You  treat  him  very  unkindly, 
Alexia,  and  he  feels  it." 

She  glanced  up  quickly. 

"  Has  he  been  complaining  t "  she  asked, 
her  lip  curling  scomiullv. 


"  Oh,  no ;  but  I  could  read  between  the 
lines.  Come,  my  child,  listen  to  me  for  a 
few  moments.  You  have  been  indulged  all 
your  Ufe.  I  have  denied  you  nothing  that 
it  was  in  my  power  to  give  you.  Some- 
times I  think  it  has  spoilt  you  a  little; 
sometimes,  that  I  would  not  liave  you  dif- 
ferent for  all  the  world.  You  laugh  at 
the  love  you  win,  and  yet  you  have  only 
to  appear,  to  win  more.  I  think  you  would 
be  happier  if  you  allowed  jour  feelings  as 
much  play  as  you  do  your  intellect ;  if  you 
did  not  deny  your  womanhood  all  that  it 
has  a  right  to  exact — if " 

"  My  dear  father,"  she  interposed  lightly, 
"  have  you  come  to  deliver  a  sermon  to  me  t 
Deny  my  womanhood  1  When  did  I  ever 
do  such  a  thing  f  You  make  me  fancy  I 
have  been  wearing  a  Bloomer  costume,  or 
driving  tandem,  or  playing  a  billiard  match, 
or  something  equally  unfemmine;  and  I 
assure  you  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort 
I  like  pretty  dresses,  and  waltzing,  and 
tennis,  as  much  as  any  woman." 

"You  know,"  said  her  father  im- 
patiently, "  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  It 
is  the  way  in  which  you  treat  men." 

"  I  treat  them  as  well  as  they  deserve," 
she  said  indifferently. 

"Will  you  never  care  for  anyone  1"  he 
asked. 

She  lifted  her  eyebrows  with  a  pretty 
pretence  of  surprise. 

"I  care  for— you,"  she  said,  with  a 
sudden  softening  of  the  voice. 

"Yes,  dear,"  he  said,  "I  know.  But 
that  is  not  all  Some  day  you  must  marry 
— you  ought  to  marry — ^it  is  a  woman's 
lot,  you  know.  It  makes  me  very  anxious, 
when  I  think  of  your  future.  1  may  not 
live  long.  My  father,  you  know,  died  at 
forty-five,  and  we  have  never  been  a  long- 
lived  race.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  child, 
that  I  could  see  you  safely  and  happily 
settled  before  my  time  comes." 

"Don't  look  so  solemn,"  she  said. 
"  There  is  plenty  of  time  before  any  con- 
tingency so  alarming  should  arise." 

"  Have  you  never  loved  anyone  I "  he 
persisted. 

"Dear  father,"  she  said  impatiently. 
"You  know  I  have  not  I  am  not  ro- 
mantic. I  never  was.  I  have  no  old  letters, 
or  faded  roses,  or  keepsakes  of  any  kind 
in  my  desk,  and  yet  I  am  twenty-three, 
and  have  been  in  the  world  since  I  was 
fifteen.  No ;  lovers  have  no  charms  for  me 
— and  marriage  less." 


marrv. 


Still,"  he  insi8te<^tizeciX9G®0§l©) 
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writers,  iDcIuding  Ovid,  gave  credence. 
It  was  also  believed  in  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  more  modem  times,  for  we  find 
that  he  hurried  home  from  the  Continent 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
Mr.  Lockhart  taking  place  in  the  *'  un- 
lucky month.''  Why  May  should  be  con- 
sidered an  unfavourable  time  for  entering 
into  the  happiest  and  most  sacred  of  human 
relationships  is  not  at  all  dear ;  but  though 
we  laugh  at  the  notion,  it  still  has  its 
weight,  as  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  month  in  which  fewest  marriages  are 
contracted. 

A  beautiful  wedding  custom  prevails  now, 
and  has  for  centuries  existed,  in  some  parts 
of  the  Tyrol.  When  a  maiden  is  about  to  be 
married,  before  she  leaves  the  parental  roof 
to  go  to  the  church,  her  moUier  hands  to 
her  a  handkerchief  termed  the  ''tear 
kerchief."  It  is  made  of  newly-spun  linen, 
and  has  never  been  used.  With  this  the 
bride  dries  away  her  tears  when  she  leaves 
her  father's  home,  and  while  she  stands  at 
the  altar.  After  the  marriage  is  over,  and 
the  bride  has,  with  her  husband,  entered 
her  new  home,  she  carefully  folds  up  the 
handkerchief,  and  places  it,  unwashed,  in 
her  linen-closet,  where  it  remains  un- 
touched untU,  old  and  wrinkled,  the  bride 
of  long  ago  falls  asleep  in  that  rest  which 
knows  no  earthly  awakening.  Then  the 
"  tear  kerchief "  is  taken  from  its  place, 
and  spread  over  the  placid  face  of  the  dead. 
The  custom  is  both  simple  and  beautiful, 
savouring  of  the  homely  life  of  the  people 
with  whom  it  finds  favour. 

The  JapaneEe  are  extremely  super- 
stitious, and  have  innumerable  signs  and 
tokens  by  which  to  regulate  their  conduct 
and  beliefs.  At  a  marriage  ceremony 
neither  bride  nor  bridegroom  wears  any 
clothing  of  a  purple  colour,  lest  their 
marriage  tie  be  soon  loosed,  as  purple  is  the 
colour  most  liable  to  fada  Every  nation 
has  its  superstitions  on  this  subject,  and 
strangely  enough,  while  other  beliefs  have 
died  out,  and  are  forgotten,  these  remain  to 
us,  some  with  almost  their  original  force. 

Half  a  century  ago  a  Welsh  writer,  de- 
scribing a  marriage  in  the  Principality, 
said  :  "  111  may  it  befall  a  traveller  who  bas 
the  misfortune  of  meeting  a  Welsh  wedding 
on  the  road.  He  would  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  com- 
pany of  lunatics  escaped  from  their  con- 
finement. It  is  the  custom  of  the  whole 
party  who  are  invited,  both  men  and 
women,  to  ride  full-speed  to  the  church 
porch,  and  the  person  who  arrives  there 


first  has  some  privil^e  or  distinction  st 
the  marriage  feast.  To  this  important 
object  all  minor  considerations  give  way. 
The  stranger  will  be  fortunate  if  he  esc^ 
bebg  overthrown  by  an  onset,  the  occadoD 
of  which  puts  out  of  sight  that  urbanity  so 
generally  characteristic  of  the  people." 

Another  custom  that  has  very  often  been 
described,  was  known  as  the  <*  Bidding."  The 
"bidder"  in  former  times  was  a  person  of  a 
respectable  and  popular  character,  poseeaaed 
of  much  eloquence,  considerable  tident,  and 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  native  mirth  and 
rustic  humour.  At  the  castles  of  the  prin- 
cipal chieftains  his  constant  ambition  was 
to  arrive  just  at  dinner  time,  when  the 
lord  and  his  retainers  were  found  aaaem- 
bled  in  the  great  hall,  in  high  spirite. 
Then  rattling  his  b4ton  against  Uie  floor  to 

Erocure  attention,  and  dropping  a  gracefol 
ow,  he  began  his  harangue. 
There  was  generally  a  prescribed  form 
adapted  to  these  purposes ;  but  the  orator 
indulged  in  occasional  deviations  from  the 
beaten  track,  displaying  his  talents  in 
mirthful  sallies  and  humorous  parodies  on 
celebrated  passages  from  favourite  authors. 
If  the  parties  were  of  the  lower  order  in 
society,  he  gave  their  pedigree  with  affeetod 
gravity ;  drew  up  a  mock  history  of  their 
exploits,  and  of  their  brave  and  generons 
actions ;  expatiated  on  their  personal  ex- 
cellences, and  on  the  good  qualities  of  their 
ancestors ;  descanted  on  the  joys  of  matri- 
mony, and  the  miseries  of  celibacy;  and 
when  he  imagined  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
putting  his  audience' into  good  humour,  he 
returned  with  great  address  to  his  subject, 
applied  himself  successively  to  the  principal 
persons  present,  and  endeavoured  to 
extract  a  promise  from  them,  which,  when 
obtained,  was  regularly  entered  on  hiB 
tablets.  His  reputation  as  an  orator,  and 
his  reward  as  a  bidder,  depended  on  the 
success  of  his  eloquence  and  on  the  number 
of  promises  which  he  obtained.  When 
his  oration  was  closed,  tiie  "hirlas,"  or 
silver-tipped  horn,  was  put  into  his  hioidf, 
foaming  with  ale  or  sparkling  with  mead. 
He  thanked  his  audience  for  their  friendly 
attention,  drank  their  healths,  and  with  a 
bow  modestly  retired. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nuptial  day,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  privately  attended 
by  their  particular  friends,  repaired  to 
church  at  an  early  hour,  when  the  cere- 
mony was  performed,  and  their  title  to  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness  inserted 
in  the  usual  records.  C^or 

On  their  return  ^tfie  Hride  and  bride- 
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groom  separated,  and  repaired  to  the 
nansions  of  their  respective  friends.  In 
4be  great  hall  they  made  their  appearance 
to  reeeiye  the  conffratoltftions  of  their 
▼isitora  Considerable  address  was  reqni- 
site,  in  order  to  recollect  the  names  and 
make  proper  enquiries  after  the  families  of 
each  particolar  visitor,  and  when  the  youth 
or  the  inexperience  of  the  bride  or  bride- 
groom rendered  them  unequal  to  the  task, 
they  were  assisted  by  friends  of  maturer 
years,  who  refreshed  their  memories  and 
guided  their  erring  judgements. 

The  names  of  the  visitors  were  entered 
by  a  proper  person  in  a  book  provided  for 
the  occasion,  that,  under  similar  circum- 
staaees,  the  visit  might  be  returned,  and 
the  amount  of  whatever  compliment  they 
left  might  be  faithfully  restored  whenever 
it  should  appear  to  be  required.  The 
tokens  of  friendship,  or  of  neighbourly 
benevolence,  which  they  determined  to 
bestow  were  deposited  on  a  large  silver 
dtth  provided  for  the  purpose.  In  a  lesser 
degree  this  ancient  custom  is  kept  up  to 
the  present  day  in  the  less  frequented  parts 
of  the  Principality. 

The  **  Bidder  "  ceased  his  avocation  long 
ago,  but  as  late  as  the  present  decade  an- 
noxmcements  have  appeared  in  the  Welsh 
newspapers,  intimating  that  certain  per- 
sons intended  taking  upon  themselves  the 
conjugal  yoke,  and  would  thankfully  re- 
ceive any  ofiferings  that  might  be  forwarded 
for  their  acceptance.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  a  modern  *'  bidding  "  notice : 

''  As  we  intend  to  enter  the  matrimonial 
state  on  Thursday,  the  seventeenth  day  of 
July  next,  we  aire  encouraged  by  our 
friends  to  make  a  bidding  on  the  occasion, 
the  same  day,  at  the  Butchers'  Arms, 
Carmarthen,  when  and  where  the  favour 
of  your  good  and  agreeable  company  is 
humbly  solicited ;  and  whatever  donation 
you  may  be  pleased  to  confer  on  us  then 
will  be  thankfully  received,  warmly  acknow- 
ledged, and  cheerfully  repaid  whenever 
odled  for,  on  a  similar  occasion,  by  your 
most  obedient  servants,  John  Jones,  Mary 
Evans." 

Of  all  the  curious  marriage  customs  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
having  been  indulged  in,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  curious  is  that  which  at  one  time 
<not  very  far  distant)  prevailed  in  Scotland 
to  an  almost  universal  d^^e,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out 
was  called  **  Creeling  the  bridegroom." 
How,  or  when,  or  where  it  first  originated 
I  IB  lost  comoletel  V  in  the  mists  of  obscurity ; 


but  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  assert 
that  when  first  practised,  superstition  had 
something  to  do  with  it 

The  mode  of  procedure  in  the  village 
of  Galashiels  was  as  follows :  Early  in  the 
day  after  the  marriage,  those  interested  in 
the  proceeding  assembled  at  the  house  of 
the  newly  wedded  couple,  bringing  with  them 
a  "  creel "  or  basket,  which  they  filled  with 
stones.  The  young  husband,  on  being 
brought  to  the  door,  had  the  creel  firmly 
fixed  to  his  back,  and  with  it  in  this  posi- 
tion had  to  run  the  round  of  the  town,  or 
at  least  the  chief  portion  of  it,  followed  by 
a  number  of  men  to  see  that  he  did  not 
drop  his  burden;  the  only  condition  on 
which  he  was  allowed  to  do  so  being,  that 
his  wife  should  come  after  him  and  kiss 
him.  As  relief  depended  altogether  up<Hi 
the  wife,  it  would  sometimes  happen  tiiat 
the  husband  did  not  need  to  run  more  than 
a  few  yards ;  but  when  she  was  more  than 
ordinanly  bashful,  or  wished  to  have  a 
UtUe  sport  at  the  expense  of  her  lord 
and  master — which  it  may  be  supposed 
would  not  unfrequently  be  the  case — ^he 
had  to  carry  his  load  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. This  custom  was  very  strictly 
enforced,  and  the  person  who  was  last 
creeled  had  charge  of  the  ceremony,  and  he 
was  naturally  anxious  that  no  one  should 
escape.  The  practice,  as  far  as  Galashiels 
was  concerned,  came  to  an  end  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  with  the  person  of  one 
Robert  Young,  who,  on  the  ostensible  plea 
of  a  *'sore  back,"  lay  abed  all  the  day 
after  his  marriage,  and  obstinately  refused 
to  get  up  and  be  creeled.  He  had,  it  may 
be  added  in  extenuation,  been  twice 
married  before,  and  had  on  each  occasion 
gone  through  the  ceremony  of  being  creeled, 
and  now,  no  doubt,  felt  that  he  had  had 
quite  enough  of  creeling. 
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Ever  since  they  were  named  by  Captain 
Cook,  rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
Sandwich  Islands  have  been  rapidly  losing 
their  population.  This  sad  fact  is  a  proof 
that  Nature  does  not  pay  us  out  all  at 
once ;  she  mostiy  gives  long  credit,  and 
then,  when  the  debt  is  forgotten,  exacts 
not  only  the  old  principal,  but  a  terrible 
amount  of  interest  to  boot.  The  present 
Sandwich  Islanders  would,  I  beUeve,  com- 
pare favourably  in   morals  with  average 
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Earopeane;  yet  the  dwindling  away 
has  till  now  gone  on  at  a  pace  which 
threatens  total  extinction  in  veiy  few 
generations.  Why!  Because  since,  in 
1789,  nine  years  after  Cook's  visit,  the 
American  sloop  Pandora  anchored  off 
Maui,  English  and  American  whalers  made 
the  islands  a  house  of  call,  with  results 
which,  till  the  missionaries  gained  a  real 
and  wholesome  influence,  were  disastrous 
to  the  natire  population.  It  has  been  a 
case  of  natural  selection. 

Jack  and  Jonathan,  off  a  long  voyage 
in  the  South  Seas,  behaved  as  they  would 
in  Batcliff  Highway,  or  Wapping,  or  the 
Bowery.  The  only  difference  was  that 
ihey  brought  their  drink  with  them,  and 
raw  rum  is  a  very  different  drink  from 
kawa.  Those  among  us  whose  constitu- 
tions were  least  able  to  resist  alcoholic 
poisoning  have,  throughout  our  islands 
and  especially  in  their  most  alcoholised 
districts,  been  gradually  killed  oC  The 
remainder  are  more  or  less  proof  against 
it ;  some  sadly  less,  as  doctors  and  magis- 
trates can  testify;  but  still  the  least  fortified 
of  them  has  immeasurably  more  stamina — 

Kwer  of  standing  against  the  diseases 
ought  on  by  drink — ^than  a  Kanaka 
(SouUiSeaIslander),noneof  whose  ancestors 
had  ever  tasted  spirits. 

The  same  of  other  diseases.  We  are  not 
quite  proof  against  measles  or  smallpox ; 
but,  despite  occasional  sporadic  outbursts, 
these  and  other  diseases  don't  cut  us  down  as 
the  Black  Death  did  more  than  ^re  hundred 
years  a^o.  A  measles  epidemic,  spread 
from  a  smgle  case  imported  from  Sydney 
by  one  of  King  Cacobau's  suite,  swept  off 
a  third  of  the  population  of  the  Fiji  Isles; 
smallpox  has  before  now  annihilated  a  Bed 
Indian  tribe ;  drink  (that  vilest  of  all  vile 
compounds  known  as  "Gape  Smoke")  is 
killing  off  the  Basutos,  the  noblest  of  the 
South  African  tribes.  No  wonder  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  should  have  been  more 
than  decimated  by  the  diseases  and  the 
drink  brought  amongst  them  by  the  dis- 
reputable sailors  who,  a  century  ago, 
formed  the  staple  of  English  and  American 
South- Sea  whaling  crews. 

Among  the  Sandwich  Islanders  some  of 
the  imported  diseases  often  took  the  form 
of  leprosy  of  a  very  ghastly  kind.  The  first 
step  (taken  not  so  long  ago)  towards  saving 
the  race  was  to  do  what  the  Jews  did — 
separate  the  lepers.  There  is  now  a  leper- 
island,  whoUy  given  up  to  these  poor 
creatures,  on  the  landing-place  of  which 
may  well  be  written :  '*  All  hope  abandon 


ye  who  enter  here.''  The  only  non-leprous 
being  on  Leper-Island  is  a  noble  BoBian 
Catholic  priest,  a  Frenchman,  who,  when 
quite  young,  volunteered  for  this  imprison- 
ment for  life  (for  he  never  can  be  let  oui 
lest  he  should  brin^  the  taint  with  him), 
in  order  to  minister  to  these  poor 
creatures. 

What  with  alcohol,  then,  and  diseases  of 
which  their  bodieshad  had  no  previous  ex- 
pmence,  there  is  no  need  to  rave  like 
Kingsley  about  '*  rotting  races."  Any  race 
would  rot  under  such  conditions.  We  rotted, 
tough  as  we  now  are,  under  the  epidemics 
oftheMiddleAges— theBlackDeath,andthe 
Sweating  Sickness,  and  the  Plague.  Those 
of  our  forefathers  and  foremothers  who 
were  likely  to  take  such  diseases  badlj, 
took  them  and  died  of  ihem. 

Bead  the  records  of  the  Black  Death, 
and  you  will  see  that  it  was  for  many  an 
&iglish  parish  a  case  of  depopulation  as 
severe  as  what  has  taken  place  in  Oaha 
and  its  fellow  islands.  There  is  just  one 
difference — after  such  a  visitation  a  Euro- 
pean country  soon  makes  up  its  numbers ; 
population  sometimes  seems  to  go  ahead 
''  by  leaps  and  bounds."  Such  a  country 
has  a  recuperative  force  which  is  wanting 
wherever  a  race  fails  through  contact  with 
whites. 

Of  course,  the  waste  of  war  has  had  its 
share  in  reducing  the  Sandwich  Uanders 
from  four  hundrod  thousand  (how  could 
Cook  count  them  t )  to  less  than  forty 
thousand. 

In  New  Zealand,  where  Heki  played 
Napoleon,  and,  coming  to  &igland,  got 
King  Gleorge  to  give  him  plenty  of  muskets 
and  ammunition,  this  waste  has  been  much 
more  destructive  than  disease.  The  old 
battles,  even  when  they  wound  up  with  a 
cannibal  feast^  were  nothing  compared  to 
the  wholesale  shooting  down  by  Hold's 
tribe  of  other  tribes  who  had  no  firearms^ 
and  who  still,  with  traditionary  intre- 
pidity, stood  their  ground  against  the  new 
weapons. 

The  waste  of  war  did  not  last  long  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  but,  while  it  did  hist, 
it  sensibly  lessened  the  population.  There 
had  always  been  plenty  of  fighting;  Juaa 
Oaetano,  the  Spaniard,  who  discovered  the 
islands  in  1555,  describes  the  natives  as  con- 
tinually at  war,  and  as  being  cannibals  U> 
boot  In  Cook's  time,  Kamehameha,  "  the 
lonely  one,"  son  of  the  chief  of  Kona,  a  dis- 
trict of  Hawaii,  wasalready  planningto  unite 
all  the  islands  under  hk  own  sovereignty. 
He  was  very  youuK  when  his  father  died; 
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tod  his  Mnnman  Kiwalao,  chief  of  the 
neighboaring  distoiot  of  Kan,  coveted 
the  rich  fisheries  of  Kona,  snd  came 
to  the  funeral  at  the  head  of  all  his 
warriors. 

''Don't  Mng  so  many  monmerSy"  was 
tiie  message  which  met  him  before  he 
readied  the  frontier. 

*'I  will,"  he  replied;  and  so  Kame- 
hameha  gathered  Ids  chm,  and  there  was 
a  battle  on  the  shore,  which  lasted  ei^t 
days,  till  the  death  of  Kiwalao  led  to  the 
dispersal  of  his  followers. 

Master  ot  Kan,  the  yonng  Kamehameha 
soon  cooqaered,  partly  by  arms,  partly  by 
hmsh  gifts,  the  rest  of  Hawaii,  and  then 
led  his  troops  across  the  sea  to  Mani,  the 
chief  of  which  had  helped  Kiwalaa  There 
was  hard  fighting ;  a  riyer  was  so  choked 
with  eorpses,  that  its  course  was  changed, 
and  the  batde  was  called  the  fight  of 
Deadmen's  Dyke.  Bat  the  conquer^  were 
by  no  means  thorooghly  beaten.  For  some 
time,  whenever  Kamehameha  was  in  Mani 
there  woold  be  a  rising  in  Hawaii,  and  vice 
versl  Moreover,  it  was  easy  to  get  to 
Main,  across  some  forty  miles  of  sea ;  bat 
how  was  this  Kanaka  l^apoleon  to  conqaer 
the  remoter  islands,  some  of  whidi,  like 
Kawsi,  were  sundered  from  Hawaii  by 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  f 

JohnMetcalf,  captainof  thePandoraafore- 
said,  seemed  to  him  the  very  man  (for,  unlike 
Cook,  Metcalf  didn't  pose  as  a  god)  to  help 
him  in  his  design.  The  Pandora  had  come 
for  a  careo  of  sandal-wood,  in  exchange  for 
which  Aletcfllf  gave  nafls,  hatchets,  and 
knives,  but  no  guns.  He  made  such  a  profit 
by  selling  the  wood  in  China  that  he  was 
soon  back  again,  but  this  time  Kamehameha 
insisted  on  a  ship's  boat — so  much  more  sea- 
worthy he  thought^  than  his  war  canoes. 
Metcalf  refused ;  so  the  night  before  he  was 
to  sail,  a  strong  party  of  Kanakas  came  on 
board  and  tried  to  seize  the  cutter.  They 
were  beaten  ofi*,  and  the  sloop  opened  on 
them  a  murderous  fire,  and  hastily  weighed 
andior,  leaving  ashore  a  quartermaster, 
Isaac  Davis,  and  an  English  sailor,  John 
Young.  These  two  Kamehameha  rescued 
fitom  the  fury  of  his  subjects,  and  madethem 
teach  Mm  the  use  of  the  white  man's  tools 
and  how  to  build  boats.  By-and-by  he 
raised  them  to  the  rank  of  chiefs,  giving 
them  as  wives  ladies  of  noble  birth. 
Hie  descendants  of  these  sailors  still  hold 
high  rank  in  the  islands.  Queen  Emma, 
who  lately  died,  aged  forty-nine,  was 
daughter  of  the  Chief  George  Naea,  and 
Fannv.    John    Youne's    daughter.     How 


strange  that,  sixty  years  after  this  common 
sailor's  deatii,  his  granddaughter  should 
have  been  received  at  Windsor  with  the 
honours  due  to  Boyalty,  and  should  have 
had  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  sponsors  for  her  only  child  1 

Kamehameha  was  not  long-lived;  he 
died  in  1819.  But  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  whole  group 
of  islands,  and  he  had  opened  them  to 
trade  and  to  European  ideas.  From 
England  and  America  he  had  obtained 
artisans,  sailors,  arms,  and  missionaries. 

In  1793  he  had  riven  Vancouver  a  right 
royal  welcome,  and  tiie  navigator,  in  ex- 
change for  the  presents  which  the  Kins 
heaped  upon  hun,  had  left  him  a  plough 
and  harrow,  and  taught  him  how  to  use 
them,  leaving  him  abo  seed-corn  and  the 
seeds  of  various  plants,  besides  tools,  and 
iron  to  make  hu  own  nails.  When  he 
next  came,  Vancouver  brought  him  a  bull 
and  five  cows,  and  a  flock  of  sheep — an- 
cestors of  the  vast  flocks  and  herds  now 
pasturing  on  the  islands.  America  soon 
saw  how  valuable  the  whole  group  is  for 
whalers  to  put  in  at  and  revictual.  Here, 
too,  the  New  York  merchants  scented  a 
good  market  for  their  unsaleable  goods, 
and  New  England  missionaries  worked, 
with  great  apparent  success,  at  the  difficult 
task  of  teaching  Christianity  to  the 
Kanakas.  They  were  specially  great  in 
schools.  Emma,  the  future  Queen,  who, 
on  Ihe  death  ot  her  parents,  had  been 
adopted  by  the  rich  English  doctor,  Thomas 
Booke,  went  along  with  the  young  people 
of  the  Royal  fs^y,  to  the  Honolulu 
Mission  School  for  the  children  of  chiefs, 
and  got  the  sort  of  education  which,  in 
those  dajTS,  was  riven  to  the  Upper  Ten  in 
Boston  or  New  York. 

The  missionaries  did  much  good ;  they 
completely  changed  the  face  of  Sandwich 
Island  society,  and  made  it  decent  and 
orderly  ;  insisted  on  everybody  beine  dad 
in  long  cotton  robes ;  made  them  au  turn 
teetotallers ;  taught  them  the  three  Bs ; 
and,  in  fact,  did  everything  except  inquire 
the  race  with  vitality.  They  could  not 
mAke  the  islanders  a  long-lived  breed ;  of 
Ihe  Boyal  family  especially,  not  one  has, 
since  we  knew  the  group,  reached  the 
Psalmist's  limit  of  age. 

Kamehameha  the  Second's  reign  was  very 
short,  and  was  wholly  taken  up  with  dis- 
putes between  the  missionaries  and  the 
traders  and  whalers,  both  equally  indignant 
at  the  restrictions  which  the  missionaries 
placed  on  business  and  on  pleasure.    The 
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whalers  thought  it  very  hard  Unes  that,  on 
landmg  at  their  traditional  pleaBore-hauntSy 
they  f  onnd  the  women  shut  up  like  nana ; 
and  the  drink-shops  only  open  nnder  severe 
restrictions ;  and  the  power  of  hitting  oat 
right  and  left,  and  "nobbling"  a  Kanaka 
who  objected  to  Jack  or  Jonathan  doing 
just  as  he  liked  in  his — ^the  native's — house, 
exchaDged  for  a  strict  executive,  which 
really  tried  to  punish  all  breaches  of  mis- 
sionary-made laws.  The  traders,  too,  backed 
up  by  planters,  who  had  been  settling  in 
large  numbers,  wanted  to  be  free  from  mis- 
sionary control  Freedom  meant  the  sale 
of  unlimited  gin  and  rum ;  it  meant  the 
power  of  buying  freehold  land  cheap,  and  of 
growing  sugar  out  of  which  to  ms^e  more 
rum.  Happily  the  missionaries  had  the 
ear  of  the  King,  and  just  managed  to  hold 
their  ground,  though  to  do  so  they  felt 
constrained  to  join  in  the  foreigners'  cry  for 
annexation  to  America.  The  adzing  by 
France  of  Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas  ac- 
centuated this  cry  :  "  If  you  don't  straight- 
way put  yourself  under  Uncle  Sam's  flag, 
some  fine  day  the  French  will  come  and 
make  you  all  Boman  Catholics  by  main 
force." 

Then  the  Calif omian  gold  fever,  in  1848, 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  annexationists. 
Here  was  a  splendid  market  suddenly 
opened  for  oranges,  fresh  vegetables, 
cattle.  The  island  ports  were  filled  as  if 
by  magic  with  eager  Yankee  skippers,  who 
paid,  not  in  rum,  but  in  hard  cash ;  and 
the  Kanakas  were  told  that  this  was  but  a 
foretaste  of  what  would  be  the  normal 
state  of  things  if  only  they  would  be 
annexed.  The  step  might  be  taken  at  any 
moment;  for  when  Kamehameha  the 
Third,  succeeding  his  short-lived  father, 
had  got  from  France  and  England  guaran- 
tees of  independence,  the  United  States 
had  distinctly  refused  to  join. 

«We  don't  covet  your  little  bits  of 
islands ;  but  we  shan't  say  we  shall  prevent 
you  from  joining  us,  if  by-and-by  you  like 
to  do  so,"  said  l^e  Cabmet  of  Washington ; 
and  the  very  Democratic  Constitution 
passed  in  1840  by  Dr.  Judd  and  Mr. 
WyUie,  an  eccentric  Scot  who,  having  made 
a  large  fortune  in  Mexico,  settled  in  the 
islands,  tended,  of  course,  still  more  to 
draw  them  towards  the  States. 

Had  the  third  Kamehameha  lived,  they 
must  have  drifted  into  annexation.  But  he, 
like  the  rest  of  his  race,  had  '*  brandy  in  the 
blood,"  and  when  he  died  suddenly  in 
1854,  the  direct  line  came  to  an  end.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son.  Prince 


Alexander  Liholiho,  whose  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Kamehameha  the  First 

With  the  new  King  came  in  a  thoroughly 
new  policy ;  for,  in  1848,  he  and  his  elder 
brother  Lot  had  made  the  grand  tour,  and 
had  got  thoroughly  in  love  with  monaiohy 
and  aristocracy.  Naturally  enough ;  for 
in  the  States — that  land  of  theoretic 
equality — whidi  Dr.  Judd  had  arranged 
for  them  to  visit  first,  the  young  Uhcdihos 
had  found  themselves  treated  like 
'*  niggers."  France  was  too  busy  with  her 
revolution  to  take  much  notice  of  them; 
but  in  England  they  were  made  a  great 
deal  ol  Royalty  took  them  up,  and  they 
became  ''  the  fashion,"  as  Prince  Le  Boo 
had  been  in  the  good  old  days  of  George 
the  Third. 

So  Kamehameha  the  Fourth  (that  was 
his  title)  was  dead  against  annexation; 
and  when,  in  1856,  he  married  his  school- 
fellow, Emma,  he  might  have  got  on  aa 
well  as  any  King  in  the  world,  could  he 
have  had  the  moral  courage  to  do  as  our 
Henry  the  Fifth  is  said  to  have  done— 
deport  all  the  ill-conditioned  Falstaffa  and 
Nyms  who,  drunken  and  dissolute  as  the 
crew  of  Comus,  stuck  to  him  under  ihe 
title  of  aides-de-camp,  secretaries,  and 
personal  friends. 

Queen  Emma  eagerly  put  in  practice  the 
lessons  of  her  adopted  father,  Dr.  Booke. 
She  founded  a  hospital,  with  good,  well- 
paid  physicians ;  fenced  off  Leper-Ialand ; 
and  took  every  means  of  nuJdng  head 
against  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  native 
race.  So  long  as  her  husband  was  with 
her,  her  influence  kept  him  straight;  bat 
among  the  Kanakas  woman  has  always  been 
the  inferior  being ;  the  missionaries,  more- 
over, had,  from  her  cradle,  taught  the 
Queen  submission ;  and  so  she  only 
remonstrated,  instead  of  insisting  on  the 
banishment  of  the  Ku^s  *'  friends." 

Once  she  did  insist  The  Boyal  brothers, 
their  sister  Princess  Victoria,  and  the 
Queen,  had  been  dining  with  the  aides  and 
secretaries.  The  ladies  had  retired,  and 
smokinff  and  drinking  was  going  on. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  woman's  cry  in  the 
Palace  garden;  and  when  the  King  and 
his  brother  rushed  out,  they  found  that  an 
aide  had  grossly  insulted  the  Prinoess. 
He  was  given  in  charge ;  but  next  day  hu 
youDg  wife  begged  so  hsad:  "he  had 
drunk  too  much,  and  he  made  a  sad  dub- 
take;  he  took  the  Princess  for  one  of 
the  Queen's  waiting-women,"  that  the 
King  would  have  let  him  o&  "  No,"  aaid 
Emma,  "  his  excuse  is  worse  than  his  crima 
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Are  mj  ladiee-in-waitdng  to  be  treated  in 
that  way  by  a  drunken  Englishman )  ** 

So  the  aide  was  shipped  next  night  to 
San  Francisco,  vowing  that  he  would  take 
Tengeance  for  the  insult  offered  in  his 
person  to  the  British  flag. 

For  some  time  the  King  kept  straight ; 
and,  making  Mr.  Wyllie  his  Foreign  Minister 
and  Prince  Lot  his  Home  Secretary,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  getting  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  stand  sponsors 
for  his  son.  But  to  get  a  Boyal  god- 
mother does  not,  in  these  days,  ensure  that 
protection  of  which  the  poor  Kanakas  stood 
in  need. 

The  States  stood  aside,,  annexation 
seeming  hopeless;  but  France  came  in, 
and  insisted  on  free  importation  of 
wines  and  spirits  ;  and,  as  England  would 
not  say  "No,"  Mr.  Wyllie  had  to  give 
way,  and,  in  1857,  to  throw  the  country 
open  to  the  fiery  deluge.  Of  course 
we  did  not  say  "no,"  for,  though  the 
French  out  of  bravado  insisted  on  the 
treaty,  it  was  we  (and  the  Germans)  who 
profited  by  it  For  one  hogshead  of  French 
Uquor,  at  least  a  hundred  came  in  from 
London  and  Hamburg. 

Two  years  after,  the  King  and  Queen, 
the  aides,  and  Mr.  Neilson,  the  private 
secretary,  were  spending  two  months' 
holiday  in  Maui.  Neilson  was  a  sad 
drunkard,  whom  Emma  had  often  begged 
her  husband  to  get  rid  of.  It  was  an  idle 
time,  away  from  Court  etiquette;  and  every 
night  drink  and  play  went  on  unchecked. 
The  King,  well  educated  and  cultured, 
behaved  Uke  a  polished  gentleman  so  long 
as  he  was  sober;  but  was  liable,  when  drunk, 
to  fits  of  almost  madness.  Day  after  day, 
despite  Emma's  remonstrances,  he  sat  with 
KeUson  and  the  rest,  soaking  himself  with 
brandy. 

Once  a  quarrel  arose ;  NeQson  was 
grossly  impudent,  and  the  King,  with  an 
oath,  shot  him  dead.  Full  of  remorse,  he 
wanted  to  abdicate ;  but  the  people  would 
not  hear  of  his  doing  sa  Addresses  of 
condolence  poured  in;  and  he  seemed  more 
of  a  King  than  ever  when  he  had  got  from 
England  a  Bishop  and  whole  staff  of  High 
€hurch  clergy. 

The  Queen  went  along  with  him  in  this 
sudden  change  from  the  simple  Noncon- 
formity of  tixQ  missionaries  to  Anglican 
ritual.  She  hoped  the  interest  he  took  in 
it  would  keep  him  from  drink ;  and  so  it 
did,  combined  with  his  sorrow  for  the 
death,  in  1862,  of  his  young  soa 

"  I  shall  die  vouncr."  he  used  often  to 


say,  "  but  I  shall  outlive  him."  He  did, 
but  he  outlived  him  less  than  eighteen 
months. 

Prince  Lot,  whom  he  had  named  as  his 
successor,  had  much  more  stren^h  of  cha- 
racter than  his  brother.  Like  his  great  an- 
cestor, he  loved  to  be  alone ;  and,  on  his 
accession,  the  fool's  paradise  of  aides  and 
secretaries  came  to  an  end.  He  kept  his 
own  counsel  so  well  that,  in  1864,  when  the 
delegates  met  to  reform  the  Constitution, 
the  annexation  party  looked  for  an  im- 
mediate succesa 

Everybody  was  startled  when  the  King 
sent  down  to  the  House  a  proposal  to  sub- 
stitute for  universal  su£frage — they  had 
had  it  for  years — a  property  qualification, 
and  to  limit  naturalisation,  and  the  power 
of  voting,  to  those  who  had  been  some 
years  on  the  islands.  This  was  a  thunder- 
clap ;  but  King  Lot  did  not  stop  there. 
When  the  delegates  hummed  and  ha'd  and 
proposed  amendments,  he  came  into  their 
midist  and  said : 

"  This  matter  is  of  vital  importance.  If 
it  is  not  passed,  I  see  that  we  shall  drift  into 
a  Republic ;  and  you  don't  seem  incUned  to 
pass  it,  so  I  dissolve  Parliament  at  once." 

Happier  than  Charles  the  First,  he  had 
the  people  with  him.  The  American  party 
tried  to  stir  up  a  riot,  but  failed,  and  King 
Kamehameha  the  Fifth  was  so  firmly  in  the 
saddle  that  Emma  thought  she  might  safely 
go  on  a  visit  to  Europe.  Everyone  knows 
how  well  she  was  received  by  our  Queen, 
and  how,  with  her  simple  dignity  and  un- 
affected goodness,  she  showed  herself 
worthy  of  her  good  reception. 

The  French  Emperor  and  Empress,  too, 
treated  this  granddaughter  of  an  EngUsh 
sailor  with  marked  respect.  She  spent  a 
winter  in  Italy ;  was  fdted  in  the  United 
States,  and  conveyed  by  the  United  States' 
Admiral  Thatcher  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu. 

The  sight  of  poverty,  unknown  in  her 
islands,  had  impressed  her  more  than  the 
splendours  of  Windsor  or  Versailles ;  and 
she  came  back  more  than  ever  devoted  to 
good  works.  Would  she  marry  the  King  % 
No;  her  High  Church  feelings  shrank 
from  committing,  even  for  the  good  of  her 
country,  what  Anglicans  call  sin.  Lot  was 
so  much  chagrined  at  her  final  refusal,  that 
he  would  not  marry ;  and  at  his  death,  in 
1872,  the  Kamehamehas  came  to  a  total 
end.  Unhappily,  the  Queen  refused  the 
offer  of  the  throne,  and  gave  her  support 
to  Lot's  cousin.  Prince  William  Lunalilo, 
verv  popular,  but  very  drunken,  though 
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aeemingly  of  each  an  iron  oonstitation  that 
his  orgies  were  snpposed  to  do  him  no 
harm.  William  was  a  Philippe  Egalit^ 
amon^  the  chiefs,  the  only  one  who  had 
gone  in  for  republican  institations.  Trae 
to  his  princimes,  he  woold  not  adopt  a 
successor,  and  thirteen  months  after  his 
accession  the  throne  was  a^dn  vacant 
This  time  Emma  came  forwara  as  a  candi- 
date ;  butt  though  she  was  the  idol  of  the 
lower  classes,  the  House  decided,  by  thirty- 
nine  votes  to  six,  in  favour  of  David 
Ealakaua,  whose  large  fanuly  seemed  to 
give  hope  of  a  fixed  succession.  There 
was  a  riot;  the  Assembly  House  was 
wrecked,  the  archives  burnt,  the  furniture 
destroyed ;  everything  done  to  give  good 
Queen  Emma  the  greatest  sorrow  at  the 
folly  of  her  partisans.  The  sailors  from 
the  English  and  American  ships  of  war 
had  to  be  called  in  to  establish  order. 

Last  March  Queen  Emma  died ;  and  now 
<'the  Ein^  of  the  Cannibal  Islands"— 
for  one  of  his  predecessors  was  the  hero  of 
the  good  old  song — has  taken  a  new  Una 
He  is  going  in  for  annexatioa  Perhaps  he 
has  a  native  Bismarck  among  his  counsel- 
lors, or  a  foreigner  whose  personal  ambition 
outruns  his  zeal  for  the  extension  of  trada 
No  doubt,  too,  the  news — we  trust  it  is  not 
premature — ^that  the  native  will  not  surely 
die  out— that,  since  the  precautions  against 
leprosy  and  the  stamping  out  of  other 
diseases,  there  has  even  been  a  very  dight 
increase — ^has  given  him  courage.  Any- 
how, he  is  said  to  be  asserting  a  suzerainty 
over  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Gilberts 
— about  as  far  from  him  as  Califomia  is — 
and  even  suggesting  that  he  ou^ht  to  have  a 
word  in  the  settlement  of  the  disrate  about 
the  Carolines.  Bravo,  Kanaka  King ;  the 
great  thing  is  to  ensure  the  persistence  of 
your  raca  It  would  be  a  pity  for  that 
strange  people  who  inhabit  what  some  take 
to  be  the  mountain  peaks  of  a  submerged 
continent  to  die  out;  and  if  only  their 
chiefs  give  up  fire- water,  and  listen  to  the 
doctor  as  well  as  to  the  missionary,  there 
is  some  hope  of  their  lasting  on.  The 
missionaries  have  done  a  wonderful  work 
in  the  Sandwich  Isles;  the  marvellous 
transformation  is  mainly  due  to  the  dogged 
zeal  of  men  like  Judd.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  teach  every  Kanaka  to  read  and 
write,  and  to  clothe  them  all  in  calico— 
which,  by  the  way,  has  helped  to  kill  them 
off,  for,  throwing  aside  their  new-fangled 
garments  when  they  go  to  bed,  they  are 
more  susceptible  than  of  yore  to  night 
chills.     <<Civ0i8ation  is  a  fine  thing,"  the 


Kanakas  might  say,  "  but  if  we  are  all  to 
be  sent  to  heaven  in  the  process,  it  might 
have  been  better  to  remain  barbanauB/' 


FORTH. 

Not  my  own  waves  that  thunder  on  the  shore ; 

Not  my  own  wild  wind  sweeping  o'er  the  seu ; 
Not  my  own  mnsio  in  the  miffhty  roar 

That  makes  its  chords  of  all  the  yellowing  trea ; 
Not  my  own  skies  that  shine  in  gloom  and  gleam, 

Over  the  torbid  waters  in  their  strife ; 
Not  my  own  wide  horizon's  pale  grej  dream, 

In  yon  faint  glimpse  of  the  fair  hills  of  Fife. 
Tet,  as  two  meeting  in  a  foreign  land, 

Hailing  the  subtle  link  of  glance  or  tone, 
Stretch  eaeerly  to  clasp  a  kindred  hand, 

That  pulBee  with  the  blood  that  warms  his  own, 
So,  yearning  alwajrs  for  mv  English  North, 

I  linger,  Ustening  lovingly,  by  Forth. 
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EvEB  since  Washington  Irving  set  the 
example,  the  traveUers — or,  as  they 
generally  prefer  to  style  themselves,  the 
pilgrims  into  Shakespeare  land,  have  in 
goodly  nombers  given  to  the  world  a  record 
of  their  sensations  and  ideas.  They  tell 
OS  what  they  feel^  as  they  stand  in  the 
upper  room,  or  in  the  lower  room,  or  in 
the  coal-cellar  of  the  house  in  Henley 
Street ;  or  as  they  try,  not  always  saccesa- 
folly,  to  oonstme  the  dog-Latin  on  the 
monument  in  the  church ;  or  as  they  view 
the  thatched  roof  of  Anne  Hathaway's 
cottage,  the  last-named  being  a  lion  never 
left  undone  by  Americans.  Sometimes, 
and  with  abundant  reason,  they  will  ven- 
ture to  hint  that  the  "song  of  sixpence" 
is  a  little  too  much  sung  in  Stntford. 
Sixpence  here,  sixpence  there,  is  the  cry. 
By  the  way,  do  Scotchmen  ever  visit 
Stratford  t  I  met  one  pilgrim  just  taming 
his  back  on  the  shrine,  deeply  vexed  in 
spirit  on  this  account;  but  the  inflaence 
of  the  Bard  had  apparently  swayed  his 
soul  powerfully,  for  as  we  sat  over  our 
supper  of  eggs  and  bacon,  he  dropped  into 
poetry  as  follows : 

Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence.    Sixpence  is  the  charge. 
For  whftt  we've  got  to  offer,  sore  the  inm  ii  not  too 

large. 
Six^nce  for  the  Birthplace,  and  then,  if  yoa  are 

willing, 
The  same  for  the  Museum,  just  to  make  the  even 

shilling: 
Sixpence  tor  the  Theatre,  or  youll  be  in  the  lurch, 
And  sixpence— what's  the  matter?— is  the  fee  to 

view  the  Church. 
And  sixpence— nay,  good  sir,  I  prithee,  do  not  curse 

and  swear. 
Take  it  f or  aU  in  all,  yonll  ne'er  look  on  the  bke 

elsewhere. 

I  am  not  a  great  traveller;  but  I  don't 
think  you  ever  will  /^^^^T^ 
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My  own  visit  to  Stratford  on  this 
occaaion  was  undertaken  for  purely  geogra- 
phical reasons.  I  thought  no  more  of  the 
nirthplaoe  of  Shakespeare  than  of  the 
birthplace  of  Podgers.  I  went  to  Strat- 
ford«  simply  because  it  was  the  most  con- 
yenient  point  to  take  to  the  water  on 
the  river  Avon^  and  work  my  way  back  to 
London  on  the  smooth  keel  of  a  rowing- 
boat>  instead  of  by  the  srinding  and 
zattling  railway.  Before  I  staited,  I 
receivea  many  waminffs  from  sympathetic 
iriendSy  as  to  the  perus  and  difficulties  of 
the  voyage,  especially  in  the  part  which 
lay  between  Stratford  and  Evesham. 
None  of  the  locks  could  be  opened,  and 
the  boat  would  have  to  be  lifted  at  every 
one.  At  a  certain  point,  indeed,  we  were 
informed  that  we  would  be  obliged  to  carry 
our  boat  for  half-a-mile  across  a  meadow. 
Then  the  millers  were  hostOe  to  boating 
adventurers,  some  of  them  keepmg  fierce 
dogs  for  the  harassing  of  the  same,  and  all 
of  them  throwing  obstacles^K^ncrete  ones 
sometimes — in  their  way.  Then  there  were 
shoals  and  sandbanks  innumerable,  and  if 
we  escaped  the  violence  of  millers,  we 
should  probably  find  a  watery  grave  on 
account  of  these. 

Oar  crew  consisted  of  myself — promoted 
to  the  arduous  and  responsible  office  of 
captain,  apparently  because  I  was  expected 
to  obey  implidtlv  all  the  commands  of  the 
crew ;  a  young  lady,  whom  we  christened 
Palinura  after  me  worthy  of  the  ^neid,  be- 
cause of  her  intense  love  of  steering,  when 
compared  with  rowing ;  and  a  public  school 
boy,  with  feet  and  legs  which  had  a  mar- 
veUoos  trick  of  being  all  over  the  boat, 
who  was  known  as  '<  The  Infant."  Him 
we  i^pointed  caterer ;  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  he  kept  the  luncheon-basket  well 
supplied  throughout  the  voyage. 

We  launched  our  boat  below  the  rained 
lock  at  Stratford,  so  we  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  passage  of  the  first  obstruction ; 
and,  bad  as  its  present  plight  is,  it  is  no 
worse  than  that  of  all  the  other  locks  and 
weirs,  eight  in  number,  down  to  Evesham. 
So  one  at  least  of  the  woeful  forebodings  of 
our  friends  was  correct;  but  after  all, 
the  undiipping  of  the  loggage,  the  hauling 
out  and  relaunching  of  our  Ught  double 
■culling  gig,  and  the  reloading  and  embarka^ 
tion,  were  not  great  trouble  to  us  who  had 
devoted  a  long  summer  day  to  the  seven- 
teen miles  between  Evesham  and  Strat- 
ford. The  portage  of  half-a-mile,  I  am 
^ad  to  say,  we  found  to  be  an  imaginary 
terror,  as  was  also  the  aUesed  ferocitv  of 


the  Midland  miller  and  his  belongings. 
May  I  never  meet  more  churlish  foes  than 
these;  nay,  I  will  go  further,  and  indulge 
in  a  wish  that  I  may  always  meet  friends  as 
ready  and  courteous  as  several  of  them 

E roved  to  be  at  certain  junctures,  when  a 
ttle  help  and  information  with  regard  to 
weirs  and  sandbanks  were  most  welcome* 
As  a  rule,  the  miller's  boy  would  be  on  the 
look-out  from  a  lofty  window,  and  would 
hurry  down  to  lend  us  a  hand,  and  on  one 
occasion,  the  miller's  daughter,  a  most 
charming  young  lady,  left  her  ansling,  and 
directed  us  into  the  right  channel. 

A  poet  or  a  painter,  wishing  to  sing  or 
punt  the  placid  beauty  of  rural  England, 
might  look  in  vain  for  a  better  type  than 
that  which  abounds  in  this  upper  reach  ot 
the  Avon.  The  fall,  even-flowing  stream, 
bounded  now  by  sloping  woods  and  now 
by  level  stretches  of  rich  pasture;  the 
sleek  and  shapely  cattle  that  saunter 
slowly  up  to  the  bank  to  have  a  look  at 
the  unwonted  sight  of  a  boat,  when  they 
are  not  enjoying  too  much  the  process  of 
digestion  to  rise  from  their  grassy  couch ; 
the  soft  green  magnificence  of  the  elm- 
tree  foliage,  the  cool  grey  gleam  of  the 
willow  branches  as  the  wind  lifts  them, 
and  the  stately  sentinel-like  forms  of  the 
Lombardy  poplars,  rising  above  the  copses 
and  hedgerows;  the  glorious  wealth  of 
wild-flower  bloom,  loose-strife,  willow  herb, 
forget-me-not,  fringing  the  stream  with  a 
border  of  dazzling  colour,  which  shines  up 
scarcely  less  brimant  from  the  reflecting 
surface  of  the  water ;  these  would  be  the 
leading  points  to  be  grasped  and  repro- 
duced. Then,  defying  all  the  powers  of  the 
artist,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  stillness 
and  well-nigh  perfect  solitude ;  save  when 
passing  the  riparian  villages,  one  meets 
with  scarcely  an  indication  of  the  existence 
of  man.  The  eye  may  now  and  then  behold 
him  in  the  shape  of  an  angler,  deeply 
engaged  in  watching  the  movements  of 
four  or  more  floats — your  Avon  fishermen 
rarely  fishes  with  less  than  four  rods — and 
the  ear  may  now  and  then  recognise  his 

!>resence  in  the  shriek  of  the  distant 
ocomotive  or  the  ringing  of  the  village- 
school  belL 

In  solitude  there  is  always  a  sense  of 
sadness,  but  with  me  the  deepest  note  of 
pathos  is  struck  when  I  feel  that  the 
solitude  has  been  made.  The  solitude  of 
the  Australian  bush,  or  of  mid  ocean,  is  a 
necessary  attribute  of  Nature's  unreclaimed 
or  irreclaimable  kingdom ;  but  in  clamber- 
ing: over  these  ruined,  grey-stone  locks,  I 
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was  reminded  that  the  now  deserted  river 
was  once  a  busy  highway  of  trade.  Venice, 
perhaps,  is  more  picturesque  now  than  it 
was  in  the  height  of  its  commercial  pros- 
perity ;  but  there  still  remains  the  sense  of 
sadness  which  springs  from  failure  and 
desertion ;  and  this  I  could  not  help  feeling 
on  the  Avon,  though  the  larks  were  singing 
in  full  chorus,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
scent  of  the  bean-fields,  and  the  bank 
and  meadows  were  radiant  with  all  the 
hues  of  June. 

A  few  miles  above  Evesham,  is  a  noted 
hostelry,  the  "  Fish  and  Anchor ; "  and  just 
below  tjiis,  as  we  were  being  borne 
gallantly  by  a  rapid  stream  down  a  wide 
reach,  we  were  suddenly  made  aware  of 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  terrible  shoals 
against  which  we  had  been  warned.  There 
was  a  groaning  under  the  keel  as  the  boat 
swung  round,  and  she  heeled  over  so  much 
that  a  ducking  seemed  likely.  My  com- 
panions, light  in  mind  and  body,  suggested 
that  I,  more  solid  in  either  sense,  should 
step  overboard  into  the  shallow  stream 
and  let  them  float  off,  promising  to  return 
and  reclaim  me  when  I  should  have  waded 
up  to  my  middle ;  but  this  method  f aOed  to 
winmyapprovaL  Ultimately,  by  concentrat- 
ing all  the  weight  in  the  stern  and  the  bow 
alternately,  we  allowed  the  boat  to  wriggle 
into  deep  water,  and  sculled  gaily  away. 

To  see  the  town  of  Evesham  aright,  one 
should  approach  it  as  we  did.  Once  I 
passed  through  it  before  by  railway,  and 
all  the  memory  I  bore  away  was  of  the 
square  top  of  a  bell-tower,  and  a  station 
yard  filled  with  cabbages;  but  how 
different  it  looked  when  seen  from  the 
river  1  The  picturesque  houses  slope  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  the  bell- tower  stands  up 
majestically  on  the  brow  of  a  green  hill — 
the  architect  surely  must  have  recently 
looked  at  Merton  College  tower  when  he 
designed  it — and  one  of  the  handsomest 
modem  bridges  in  England  spans  the 
stream.  The  town  is  full  of  fine  old  houses. 
At  the  top  of  the  High  Street  on  the  left 
stands  a  quaint  block  of  ancient  dwellings 
seemingly  untouched ;  and  between  these, 
running  under  a  fragment  of  the  Abbey 
buildings,  is  the  way  into  the  churchyard, 
with  its  two  churches — where  the  good 
people  of  Evesham  may  take  turn  and  turn 
about  in  doing  their  devotions — and  the 
noble  bell-tower,  or  "  docker,"  from  which 
their  births,  and  marriages,  and  deaths, 
are  duly  rung  out 

But  we  must  give  topography  a  wide 
berth,  or  we  shall  never  get  on  to  London. 


Those  who  wish  to  know  anything  of 
Evesham  and  its  surroundings  cannot  do 
better  than  turn  back  to  the  "  Chronidea 
of  the  English  Counties,"  and  see  what 
the  author  of  those  papers  had  to 
say  when  he  wrote  of  Worcestershire.  I 
certainly  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  him  for 
the  items  of  local  history  anent  the  famous 
battle  of  Evesham ;  for  Palinura,  who  was 
consumed  with  a  romantic  attachment  for 
Simon  de  Montford,  insisted  on  tramping 
off  to  see  the  battle-field. 

Just  outside  the  town  some  magnificent 
turnips  were  growing,  and  these,  I  ex- 
plained, drew  their  nourishment  from  the 
blood  and  bones  of  the  Norman  baron?, 
who,  as  some  simple-minded  historians 
teach,  died  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  the 
Saxon  churls ;  but  still  she  was  not  satis- 
fied, and  wanted  to  see  the  spot  where 
Simon  had  stood  when  he  said  :  "  The  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  our  souls,  for  our  bodies 
belong  to  the  enemy,"  and  the  place  where 
he  finally  fell.  By  the  help  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Chronicles  that  still  clung  to 
my  memory — imagination  filling  np  the 
gaps — I  was  able  to  speak  in  an  authorita- 
tive manner,  and  to  satisfy  the  youthful 
thirst  for  Imowledge.  So  ultimately  we 
embarked,  and  set  sail  for  Tewkesbury. 

But  we  were  not  fated  to  see  Tewkes- 
bury that  day.  It  would  have  been  a  good 
day's  work  for  a  crew  who  **  put  their  backs 
into  it,''  and  this  practice  was  one  which 
did  not  find  favour  with  us.  Our  progress 
was  leisurely  at  the  best,  and  we  should 
have  been  foolish  indeed  to  hurry  through 
such  a  lovely  country.  People  who  want 
to  "put  their  backs  into  it"  should  go 
boating  about  Peterborough,  or  on  the 
Eau-brink  Cut.  Though  the  locks  are  in 
going  order  on  this  part  of  the  river,  it  is 
a  matter  of  time  to  get  through  them,  and, 
as  nobody  ever  seems  to  come  up  the  river, 
they  almost  always  have  to  be  filled  before 
one  can  get  in. 

We  were  now  in  the  heart  of  the 
fruit  country,  and  a  wolfish  gleam 
would  shine  from  the  Lifant's  eyes  as  we 
floated  under  orchards  full  of  plum-trees 
literally  breaking  down  under  the  weight 
of  fruit,  and  now  and  then  he  suggested 
that  he  should  jump  ashore  to  see  if  he 
couldn't  "  buy  "  some  for  dessert ;  but  I, 
remembering  the  favourite  practice  of  youth 
for  the  acquisition  of  fruit,  when  no  one 
was  looking,  put  a  stem  veto  on  this.  Our 
progress,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  was 
slow,  but  we  couldn't  wait  for  the  next 
Justices'  sitting.  ^^  j 
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Then,  agaioy  the  Infant's  determination 
to  have  lunch  in  what  he  called  "  decent 
fashion,"  and  Palinnra's  love  of  ease  always 
necessitated  a  halt  of  an  hour  about  one 
o'clock;  this  afternoon,  five  o'clock  tea 
oonsnmed  half-an-honr  more;  so  we  soon 
gfive  np  all  idea  of  reaching  Tewkesbury, 
and  seeing  the  village  of  Eckmgton  markeid 
on  the  map,  determined  to  stop  there ;  but 
to  cor  surprise  and  consternation,  found 
that  Eckington  consisted  of  a  bridge — a 
▼ery  fine  old  bridge  indeed — and  nothing 
else.  At  least,  that  was  all  we  could  see 
from  the  river — ^there  was  no  house,  no- 
where to  leave  the  boat,  and  darkness  was 
coming  on  fast.  Eckington  must  be  some- 
where ;  but  it  was  hard  to  determine  where, 
as  one  angler  told  us  it  was  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  away,  and  another  three  mOes.* 
So  we  resolved  to  push  on  to  the  ferry  at 
Twinning's  Fleet,  where  at  least  we  could 
find  shelter  and  leave  our  boat. 

The  last  of  the  locks  was  half-a-mile 
lower  down,  and  beside  it  there  stands  a 
gaunt,  ruined  mill — ^ruined,  that  is,  as 
far  as  its  glass  windows  are  concerned. 
The  failing  light,  the  dark  woods  at  the 
back,  and  the  tangled  growth  of  weeds 
about  the  place,  which  was  ten  years  old  at 
the  utmost,  made  a  picture  of  the  blankest 
desolation.  There  was  a  cold  wind  blow- 
ing up  stream,  the  rain  was  just  beginning 
to  fall,  and  the  prospect  of  a  six  miles'  row 
was  not  inviting.  Some  one  suggested  that 
we  should  camp  in  the  deserted  mill,  and 
this  probably  we  should  have  done,  had  the 
wind  been  less  biting  and  the  windows 
better  glazed.  Uncanny  as  the  place 
looked,  it  was  much  too  new  to  possess  a 
ghost,  unless,  indeed,  the  man  who  built  it 
may  have  drowned  himself  in  the  pool ;  orthe 
miller  who  worked  it  may  have  hanged  him- 
self upon  the  crane,  having  no  com  to  hoist. 
Now  we  did  "  put  our  backs  into  it ; "  but 
there  was  no  scenery  to  look  at,  and  the 
blood  had  to  be  kept  in  circulation.  How> 
ever,  at  the  first  turn  of  the  river  another 
mill  came  in  sight — a  real,  old-fashioned, 
red-roofed,  grey-stone  mill,  in  full  going 
order ;  and  here  we  found  a  miller  who  was 
more  than  friendly.  .  He  would  take  care 
of  our  boat  and  carry  our  bags  over  to 
Eckington,  which,  it  seemed,  was  only  half- 
a-mile  distant  from  this  point,  and  have 
everything  ready  for  us  for  an  early  start 
in  the  morning. 

Eckington  is  a  famous  fishing  station. 
The  first  inn  we  called  at  was  full  of  jolly 
anglers.  We  went  farther  on,  but  I  cannot 
thmk  we  fared  worse  in  the  hands  of  the 


Senial  host  just  over  the  way.  We  were  a 
raggled,  disreputable-looking  crew;  but 
he  gave  us  of  Us  best,  and  with  a  hearty, 
kindly  manner,  not  charged  in  the  bill,  and 
not  "  on  draught "  in  certain  hostelries  I 
know  of;  so  that  we  went  our  way  next 
morning  reflecting  that  in  some  respects  a 
village  inn  may  be  a  very  efficient  substi- 
tute for  a  grand  hotel. 

From  Eckington  to  Tewkesbury  the 
Avon  flows  through  a  flat  and  less  pic- 
turesque country  than  higher  up,  Bredon 
Hill,  which  we  first  saw  before  we  reached 
Evesham,  shows  its  huge  ridge,  now  on  the 
right  and  now  on  the  left  hand.  As  the 
massive  square  tower  of  the  Abbey  came 
in  sight,  I  remembered  with  regret  that 
there  was  once  a  great  battle  fonsht  at 
Tewkesbury,  and  that  Palinura  would  for 
certain  want  to  stand  on  the  very  spot 
where  *'  false,  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence  " 
did  young  Edward  to  death.  I  had  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  battle  was  fought  dose 
to  the  town,  between  the  two  rivers.  I 
explained  this  to  the  student  of  history^ 
and  remarked  how  fortunate  it  was  that 
we  were  able  to  <'  do  "  the  battle-field  from 
the  boat  For  once  she  agreed  with  me; 
but  perhaps  the  rain,  which  was  coming 
down  in  sheets,  may  have  made  her  the 
more  inclined  to  accept  my  dictum.  We 
landed  dripping,  and  went  to  dry  ourselves 
and  get  some  food  at  the  "Swan."  Wo 
were  sad  at  leaving  the  lovely  Avon  in 
such  unpropitious  weather;  but  the 
Infant's  heart  was  heavy  chiefiy  because 
there  would  be  no  picnic  lunch  to-day. 

Tewkesbury  is  a  charming  town.  It  is 
a  busy,  prosperous  place,  but^the  current  of 
modem  life  has  not  been  so  rapid  and 
feverish  as  to  bear  down  the  landmarks  of 
the  past.  Bight  opposite  our  hotel  stood 
"  Clarence  House,"  where  Clarence  might 
very  well  have  stayed — I  do  not  af&m 
that  he  did — the  night  before  or  after  the 
battla  The  Abbey  is  one  of  the  glories 
of  English  architecture,  and  has  been 
written  about  by  Professor  Freeman;  so  let 
the  unlearned  beware  how  they  call  round 
arches  Anglo-Saxon.  Its  grandeur  must 
strike  the  dullest  perception.  It  is  the  thing 
everybody  sees  in  Tewkesbury;  but  there 
was  one  other  feature  in  the  town  which  I 
marked  particularly — one  I  have  never  seen 
noticed.  This  is,  that  many  of  the  housea 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  seem  to  have 
beautiful  gardens  behind  them.  You  look 
up  a  narrow  passage  under  an  archway,, 
and  beyond  the  gloom,  the  eye  lights  upon 
a  patch  of  sunlit  sreen,  flecked  with  brilliant 
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colours,  and  festooned  with  Virginia 
creeper  and  vine. 

Tewkesbury  Lock  opened  to  as,  and  we 
were  on  the  waters  of  the  broad  Severn. 
Broad  rivers,  however,  are  out  of  sympathy 
with  oar  peculiar  form  of  boating;  and 
this  reach,  and  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
Canal  up  to  Stroud  were  the  least  at- 
tractive parts  of  the  trip ;  but,  on  leaving 
Stroud,  the  Gk>lden  Vallev — which  well 
deserves  its  name — opened  before  us.  This 
lovely  nook  in  the  Gotswolds  is,  indeed,  a 
gem.  The  bold  rolling  hills  on  either  side 
are  dotted  and  crowned  with  beautiful 
woods,  dense  and  luxuriant  in  growth  and 
brilliant  in  tint. 

A  Swiss  valley  can  show — enclosing 
mountains  nearly  twenty  times  as  high  as 
the  homely  Gotswolds  — ^perpendiodar, 
bare  rock  by  the  square  mile ;  but  to  me, 
bare  rock  is  never  beautiful,  whether  it 
stands  on  end  or  lies  flat.  It  has  snow 
enough  for  ten  of  our  winters ;  but^  to  my 
taste,  a  field  of  barley  lighted  up  with 
poppies  and  corn-flowers  is  a  fairer  jewel 
on  a  hill-side  than  a  snow-field  or  a  dirty 
fflacier ;  and,  if  anyone  finds  the  stunted, 
distorted,  angular  fir  trees  in  the  Rhone 
Valley  more  to  his  taste  than  our  English 
elms  and  oaks — why,  let  him  go  there  and 
stop  there. 

Along  this  valley  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal  makes  its  way,  going  up  stairs,  as  it 
were,  through  twenty-eight  locks,  till  it 
reaches  the  summit  level  at  Sapperton. 
The  locks  often  come' four  or  five  together, 
so  progress  is  naturally  slow. 

The  passage  of  Sapperton  Tunnel — some 
two  miles  in  length — is  the  grand  episode 
of  the  voyage.  There  is  no  towing  path, 
and  sculling  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle 
is  not  very  efficient;  so  we  pushed  and 
punted  ourselves  along  with  boat-hooks. 
The  echo  from  the  stroke  of  the  steel  upon 
the  brickwork  rolled  along  the  vaulted 
roof,  and  our  one  candle's  flame  was  re- 
flected a  hundred-fold  on  the  ripples 
made  by  the  passage  of  our  boat.  It  was 
a  new  experience,  decidedly  Stygian  in  its 
character ;  and  the  Infant  came  out  strong 
in  quotations  from  the  Sixth  ^neid.  He 
had  lunched  before  entering  the  tunnel,  so 
was  in  excellent  spirits. 

The  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Cotswold  is  tamer  in  its  features.  At 
Thames  Head  one  sees  the  chimney  of  the 
pumping  station,  which  is  supposed  to  take 
tithe  of  the  infant  Thames  for  the  benefit 
of  the  canal ;  but  it  gave  out  no  smoke, 
and  this  explained  the  fact  that  there  were 


but  two  feet  of  water,  and  barely  that, 
along  the  summit  level.  A  little  farther  on 
we  met  a  gentleman  who  was  interested  in 
the  canal,  and  we  learned  from  him 
how  it  was  that  the  pumpingengmes  were 
standing  idle. 

Not  long  ago  the  Great  Western  Raflway 
bought  a  sufficient  amount  of  Canal  shares 
to  acquire  what  is  called  a  controlling 
position  on  the  Board,  and  the  earliest  use 
they  made  of  their  control  was  to  leave  off 
pumping,  and  so  close  the  canal  for  barge 
traffic.  I  have  since  learnt  that,  had  we 
been  ten  days  later,  even  our  l^ht  boat 
would  not  have  floated.  Seeing  that  the 
Railway  Company  have  so  large  a  stake  in 
the  canal,  it  would  appear  strange  that  they 
should  thus  set  to  work  to  ruin  their  own 
property ;  but  listen.  It  is  only  partially 
their  property  after  all ;  and  the  railway 
which  follows  the  same  line  of  country  be- 
longs to  them  entirely,  so  it  is  only  natural 
that  thev  should  abjure  the  half  loaf  in 
favour  of  the  whola  A  man  will  get  rich  in 
flinging  sixpences  into  the  sea,  if  a  shflling 
falls  into  his  hand  for  everyone  he  throws. 
Of  course,  things  are  not  working  so  satis- 
factorily with  the  other  shareholders  in  the 
canaL  Theur  half  loaf  is  gone,  or  is  rapidly 
going,  and  there  is  no  quartern  in  the  cnp- 
boaid  for  them.  It  is  no  profit  to  them 
that  the  canal  traffic  is  all  shifted  to  the 
railway.  There  is  indeed  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament  to  protect  their  interests,  and 
to  bind  the  Great  Western  Railway  to 
maintain  the  canal;  but  then  Railway 
Companies  do  not  care  much  for  Acts  of 
Parliament.  They  are  not  the  terror  to 
an  august  Corporation  that  they  are  to  a 
single  individual.  To  break  an  Act  by 
omission  is  a  very  easy  matter,  and  a  very 
safe  one  where  a  railway  company  is  the 
offender.  A  public-spirited  man  must  be 
found  to  call  upon  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  to  intervene  ;  and  when  he  has 
made  his  challenge  he  will  find  himself 
confronted  by  an  array  of  barristers,^  and 
solicitors,  and  engineers,  whom  the  railway 
company  keeps  to  fight  its  battles.  B^ 
way  companies,  it  is  well  known,  will  fight 
to  the  last  ditch,  consequently,  men  with 
public  spirit  enough  to  beard  them  are  rare. 
It  is  to  be  hopc^,  however,  that  in  thtf 
matter,  one  wm  arise,  before  one  cf  the 
finest  engineering  works  6f  this  century 
falls  utterly  to  ruin. 

Men  of  business  must  demand  of  iheir 
representatives,  on  economic  grounds,  how 
it  is  that  they  have  thus  suffered  the 
monopolists   to  further  strengthen  their 
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position.  I  merely  plead  on  behalf  of  the 
eTer-increasiDg  body  of  towiuiaen  who 
prefer  to  take  their  summer  holiday  in  a 
boat^^  beneath  an  English  sky,  amongst 
English  meadows.  Of  course  there  is 
the  Thames,  bat  the  Thames  in  these  days 
of  house-boats  and  steam  lanndiee  seems, 
aa  Car  as  ito  &TOQrite  reaches  are  eonoemed, 
to  be  destined  to  endore  the  hnmoors  of  a 
perpetoal  Bank  holiday.  A  waterway  like 
the  Thames  and  Seyem  Oanal,  is  indeed  a 
care  find  to  men  who  prefer  nature 
nndefiled  by  nigger  minstrek,  and  steam 
whiBtles,  and  the  cockney  ostentation  of 
barge  shanties.  To  such  as  these  the 
crowded  river  becomes  every  year  less 
deligbtfal,  and  they  will  push  on  beyond 
Ledtlade  into  the  deserted  canal — ^jast  as 
the  cycMsts  have  peopled  once  more  the  de- 
serted tompike  roads — ^if  the  canal  be 
really  a  canid,  and  not  a  dry  ditch. 

But  while  I  have  been  anathematising 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  we  have 
floated  past  Cirencester,  where,  by^the-bye, 
we  stopped  the  night,  and  are  at  Sidding- 
ton  loeki— five  of  them  all  close  together. 
No  more  gobg  up,  np,  up.  The  descent 
had  beran,  and  by  the  time  we  passed  the 
last  lock  we  had  sank  fifty  feet  and  mora 
There  was  plenty  of  water  now,  and  plenty 
of  fish  toa  An  Avon  fisherman  with  his 
fbor  or  five  rods  woald  soon  fill  his  basket 
here,  I  should  fancy,  bat  not  a  single  angler 
did  we  see  all  the  way. 

We  passed  the  town  of  Cricklade,  with 
its  pinnacled  church-tower  rising  from 
amongst  the  elms  about  half-a-mile  to  our 
r^hi  We  were  now  unmistakeably  in  the 
Thames  valley,  and  now  and  then  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  river  itself  Down  to 
IngleshamBound  House  the  country  is  quite 
pretty  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  a 
pedestrian  to  indude  the  towing-path  in 
a  walking  tour.  But  the  latter  part  of  it 
we  saw  imperfectly,  as  it  was  almost  dark 
by  the  time  we  pasised  through  Inglesham 
liock,  and  found  ourselves  at  last  in  the 
Thames. 

Lechlade  is  a  quaint  old  place ;  and  one 
relic  of  medisevalism  is  specially  to  be 
noted.  The  stoeets  are  as  dark  at  night  as 
tiiey  were  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 
For  Lechlade  gas  has  been  discovered, 
Mr.  Edison  has  laboured,  and  other 
.  Americans  have  strode  oil,  in  vain.  If  the 
kindly  coal-merchant  who  took  care  of 
our  boat,  had  not  lighted  our  steps  to  the 
inn  with  a  lantern,  we  miffht  have  fallen  a 
dosen  times.  If  Qonrad  Ney,  the  good 
vicar  who  rebuilt  the  church  in  King  Sal's 


time,  were  to  rise  from  his  tomb,  he  would 
be  only  moderately  surprised  at  the  altered 
state  of  things.  He  would  find  no  railway 
to  perplex  him ;  for  though  Lechlade  figures 
in  Bradshaw,  the  station  is  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  town. 

The  ancient  stone  bridges  which  span 
the  river  in  its  upper  reaches,  are  some  of 
the  most  picturesque  relics  of  old  Eneland 
that  are  left.  Lechlade  Bridge  and  St 
John's  Bridge  have  been  in  a  measure  spoilt 
by  the  rebmlding  of  the  centre  arch;  but 
Radcot  and  New  Bridge  are  untouched, 
and  with  their  narrow  pointed  arches  and 
4|igulsr  buttresses,  built  in  the  warm  grey- 
tinted  stone  of  the  district,  seem  just  what 
a  Thames  bridge  should  be.  So  indeed 
the  builders  of  die  bridge  at  Clifton  Hamp- 
den must  have  thought,  for  that  is  almost 
an  exact  reproduction  in  brick  of  Radcot 
Bridga 

The  river  scenery  down  to  Oxford  is 
tame,  perhaps,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called 
uninteresting.  The  wooded  ridge  of  Farinff- 
don  follows  one  ahnost  as  persistently  as  do 
Wittenham  Clumps  lower  down,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  level  green  pastures,  and  the  elms  and 
willows,  and  the  happy-looking  cattle  with 
nothing  to  do  but  eat  and  drink,  and  lie  in 
the  shade ;  but  I  confess  that  a  landscape 
such  as  I  have  described  is  quite  good 
enough  for  me,  especially  on  a  roasting 
day. 

I  would  warn  the  traveller  who  has 
never  seen  Oxford  before,  against  ap- 
proaching it  by  the  way  of  the  upper 
river.  Surely  beautiful  city  never  had 
suohsqualid  surroundings.  Gkiis-works,  coal- 
wharves,  railway-yards,  are  now  our  por- 
tion in  place  of  fresh  green  meadows,  and 
it  is  ahnost  like  entering  another  world 
when  one  shoots  under  Folly  Bridge  into 
the  full  glory  of  the  Christ  Church  ehns, 
with  the  river  g;ay  with  the  College  barges, 
and  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  the  grey 
tower  of  Iffley  Church  amidst  the  distant 
woods. 

We  spent  six  dajrs  more  in  delicious 
loitering  down  to  Hampton  Court;  but 
nowadays,  a  description  of  this  part  of 
our  voyage  would  be  as  superfluous  as  a 
description  of  the  highway  between  Charing 
Cross  and  the  Bimk  of  England.  So  I 
must  have  done,  gratified  at  having  re- 
called, in  tiie  process  of  setting  them 
down. on  paper,  the  memories  of  many 
pleasant  scenes,  which  anyone  who 
reads  may  search  for  with  profit  next 
summer.  ^  j 
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THE    OLD    "RA." 

A    STORY    IN    TWO    PARTa 
PART    IL 

Sebasttan  found  it  necessary  to  have 
yery  nnmerons  sittings,  and  it  so  happened 
that  his  mother — who  had  come  unex- 
pectedly to  town  to  consult  a  great 
physician  for  her  hasband,  who  was  out 
of  health — surprised  a  very  pretty  tableau. 
The  fair-haired,  mOky-complezioned  model 
sat  on  the  dais,  with  drooping  head  and 
very  pink  cheeks,  her  long,  wmte,  angelic 
drapery  trailing  round  her,  and  kneding 
by  her,  with  both  her  hands  clasped  in 
his  and  rapturously  held  to  his  breast,  was 
Mrs.  Fellowes's  immaculate  Sebastian  1 

A  dreadful  vision  of  virtue  overthrown, 
of  the  temptations  of  Babylon,  and  fair- 
haired,  deceitful  Delilahs,  passed  through 
the  mother's  brain,  and  made  her  utt^r  a 
kind  of  scream ;  but  Sebastian  was  not  at 
all  perturbed,  though  his  poor  angel  felt 
ready  to  sink  through  the  floor  in  innocent 
shame.  He  jumped  up  cheerfuUy  and  em- 
braced his  mother,  with  a  surprised  enquiry 
as  to  how  she  got  there.  She  told  him  in 
a  few  incoherent  sentences  how  his  father 
was  ill^  and  had  come  up  to  see  the  great 
physician,  and  how  she  had  left  him  to 
rest  after  his  journey,  thinking  to  surprise 
her  dear  Sebastian ;  but  now,  really,  who 
is  this — this  young  person  t 

<*This  young  lady,  mother,"  Sebastian 
answered  with  some  emphasis,  ''is  going  to 
be  my  wife.  Gome  here,  Mary.  I  hope  you 
and  my  dear  good  mother  will  love  each 
other." 

It  was  very  difficult  and  awkward  for 
poor  MaiT  to  move  in  her  flowing  garments, 
and  she  felt  altogether  shy  and  miserable ; 
but  Mra  Fellowee  was  far  too  soft  and 
sentimental  a  soul  not  to  melt  at  the  situa- 
tion, and  a  very  few  words  more  made  her 
weep  over  the  girl  whom  she  folded  in  a 
large  embrace  and  kissed,  with  the  long, 
spaniel-like  curls  tickling  her  face  so  that 
it  was  all  Mary  could  do  to  stand  it 

"And,  mother,  I  have  more  good  news 
for  you,"  Sebastian  said  presently,  when 
the  situation  had  become  less  acute.  "  In 
spite  of  the  set  some  of  the  Academicians 
have  made  against  me,  they  have  made  an 
'A.B.A.'ofme." 

«  A.RA."  at  thirty,  Sebastian  Fellowes 
at  forty  was  a  fully  enrolled  member  of 
the  noble  army  of  Boyal  Academicians, 
privileged  to  ejdiibit  eight  pictures  on  the 


line ;  a  privilege  of  which  he  availed  him- 
self every  year  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
with  scarcely  a  gap.  He  was  the  '*  luckiest 
benar,"  his  friends  said. 

He  took  a  large  bouse  in  Kensington, 
and  buQt  a  studio.  He  was  very  generous 
and  kind  to  young  artists  who  were  tract- 
able, to  all  his  relations  and  old  friends. 
He  narrowed,  of  course,  and  hardened  round 
a  certain  set  of  opinions.  He  was  sure  to 
do  thai  He  got  intolerant  and  more  In- 
tolerant of  difiering  beliefs,  of  all  Bohe- 
mianism,  irreligbn,  disrespectalnlity  of  any 
kind— of  theatres,  of  smoking,  and  of  many 
other  things  which  most  men  call  hannless 
and  necessary. 

His  early  strict  training,  the  narrow 
groove  of  the  old  Birmingham  household 
had  first  shaped  hfa  mind,  and  it  was  one 
to  grow  only  in  a  certain  shape.  No  one 
said  any  ill  of  him ;  be  was  a  good  deal 
ridiculed,  it  is  true,  but  that  did  not  toudi 
him,  and  in  his  home  he  was  adored. 

When  his  father  died  suddenly,  some 
years  after  Sebastian's  marriage,  he  took 
his  mother  to  live  with  him,  and,  astonish- 
ing to  say,  mother  and  wife  aereed.  Mary 
was  gentle,  malleable,  grateful,  devoted. 
The  two  had  one  common  object  of  ado- 
ration ;  they  united  in  declaring  Sebastian 
to  be  the  firist,  best,  dearest,  most  gifted  of 
men ;  in  admiring  eveiy  dab  of  his  brush, 
every  line  made  by  his  pencil 

They  had  an  album  fiUed  with  news- 
paper scraps — of  course,  all  eulogistic 
notices  of  his  pictures.  The  nasty  critiques, 
the  sneering  or  ridiculing  ones,  found 
their  way  silently  to  the  waste-paper 
basket,  and  lit  the  fira 

Mary  thanked  Heaven  every  night  that 
she  had  found  such  a  huslMmd ;  his  mother 
that  she  had  so  good  a  son.  As  for  him, 
he  was  very  happy.  Mary  was  the  best  of 
wives,  and  he  was  so  content  with  his 
lot  that  he  hardly  grieved  over  what 
was  her  one  secret  sorrow — ^that  they  had 
no  children. 

He  would  have  liked  a  son  to  inherit  his 
genius ;  she  yearned  for  a  daughter  to  be 
as  blessed  as  she  was.  For  the  rest  they 
had  no  troubles,  or  only  very  few.  Some- 
times he  felt  as  if  he  were  rather  unap- 
preciated, that  with  all  his  efibrts  art  was 
not  purified;  that  the  public  taste  was 
growing  coarse  and  depraved.  They  passed . 
his  large  Biblical  or  all^orical  pictures  by, 
and  flocked  to  some  realistic,  horrible,  or 
sensual  picture— these  were  his  epithets 
for  them.  Perhaps  the  world  would  not 
have  echoed  them.  ^ 
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The  papers  had  a  nasty  trick  of  sneering 
at  his  "  smooth  sentimentalism,"  his  "  im- 
possible anatomy/'  and  so  on.  He  only 
thought  the  world  growing  bad,  but  it 
distresaed  him  a  litUe  to  see  the  people 
led  astray,  and  pnre  art  despised.  Mary 
felt  it  too,  but  she  managed  to  soothe 
him  at  home  with  her  boan<Qess  sympathy, 
and  Uie  innocent  flattery  of  her  beUef  in 
him.  He, had  been  prudent;  had  made 
good  inyestments ;  and,  with  his  father's 
legacy,  was  rich  enough,  if  not  exceedingly 
sa  When  he  had  passed  his  forty-fifth 
birthday,  his  mother  died  as  gently  as  she 
deserved  to  do,  mildly  giving  up  a  life 
which  had  been  a  tranquil  one;  which 
had  been  lived,  perhaps,  not  in  the  highest 
air,  but  had  been  very  sweet  and  whole- 
some in  its  narrow,  guarded  sphere.  Se- 
bastian felt  her  loss  as  good  sons  ought ; 
bat  he  had  a  great  consolation,  which  be 
repeated  constantly  to  himself — ^he  had 
done  his  duty  throughout ;  he  had  made 
her  happy.  In  thb,  as  in  other  respects, 
he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with 

He  did  not  exhibit  his  full  number  of 
[dctures  at  the  next  Academy  Exhibition ; 
but  a  rumour  put  about  that  he  was 
giving  up,  that  he  had  painted  himself 
out,  roused  him  to  sreat  energy,  and  a 
determination  to  disabuse  the  puhUc  mind 
of  so  absurd  an  idea;  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  worked  so  industriously  at 
covering  his  large  canvases  that  his 
wife  trembled  for  his  health.  She  dreaded 
hia  falling  a  martyr  to  the  demands  of  his 
art ;  but  Sebastian's  was  not  an  exhausting 
Muse ;  he  had  none  of  the  irritability,  the 
restlessness,  the  fits  of  indolence  and 
despondency  that  genius  knows.  That 
genius  of  lus,  in  which  he  himself  and 
Mary — and  no  one  else  in  the  world — so 
devoutly  believed,  was  only  a  talent  dressed 
up,  only  the  fatal  facility  of  his  youth, 
which  his  old  master — lon^  since  dead  in  a 
garret — had  decried  in  his  student  days. 
And  talent  is  not  exhaustbg ;  it  has  none 
of  the  maddening  [demands,  the  fierce 
oontradictions  of  genius ;  it  goes  hand-in- 
hand  very  well  wim  industry  and  wealth 

<'  What  a  truly  awful  picture  1  Whose 
is  it — and  what  is  it  supposed  to  repre- 
sent)" 

One  young  art  student  put  this  question 
to  another  in  the  Academy  of  only  a  few 
years  since,  as  they  paused  in  front  of  a 
vast  and  highly-coloured  canvas. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  Whose  else  could 
it  beT'   answered    the  other,  laushinjc. 


"  The  inimitable  Fellowe?,  R  A,  of  course ; 
though  he  has  rather  surpassed  himself 
this  year.  'An  AUeeory  of  Life  and 
Death,'  he  calls  it.  Blest  if  I  can  make 
out  anything  but  a  lot  of  disjointed, 
sprawling  creatures  in  flopping  drapery. 
You  need  never  ask  who  has  painted  any 
particularly  awful  picture — safe  to  find 
it's  an  B.A.,  and  generally  Fellowes." 

An  elder  man  joined  them  at  the 
moment — ^a  rather  rough-looking,  grey- 
bearded  man  with  bright  eyes;  an  artist 
working  his  way  up  doggedly,  by  means 
of  the  sort  of  pictures  which  Sebastian 
Fellowee  had  always  denounced. 

"Don't  talk  so  loud,  you  fellows !"  he 
said,  tapping  one  of  them  on  the  shoulder. 
"  I  saw  the  painter  of  this  lovely  acre  of 
canvas  dose  by  just  now.  He  generally 
haunts  the  neighbourhood  of  his  works  of 
art ;  and  your  remarks  might  be  painfiiL" 

"  But  surely  a  picture  exhibited  publicly 
on  the  line  is  public  property ;  and  I 
shouldn't  have  thought,  Mr.  Murray,  that 
you  would  be  so  very  tender  over  old 
Fellowes.  Aren't  you  and  he  at  daggers 
drawn  !  " 

*'Ay  !  But  somehow  IVe  a  sort 
of  compassion  for  him ;  this  exhibition 
is  rather  pathetic  to  me.  He  has  got  so 
hopelessly  past  his  age,  and  he  goes  on 
believing  in  himself  and  thinking  that 
others  do  so  too ;  besides,  he's  really  a  good 
sort  of  worthy  soul,  and  he  looks  haggard 
and  altered.  He's  lost  all  his  complacent 
dignity.  Some  one  says  that  his  wife  died 
after  a  long  iUness,  while  he  was  painting 
that  poor  old  daub— that  figure's  taken 
from  her,  they  say." 

The  tluree  moved  on  talking.  They  did 
not  notice  a  tall  man,  who  leant  on  the 
rail  near  the  big  picture,  with  his  head 
down.  A  good  many  people  might  have 
failed  to  recognise  Sebastian  Fellowes, 
once  so  sleek,  prosperous,  stately ;  he  had 
grown  thin,  grey,  haggard-looking,  all  at 
once.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  discovery 
that  his  wife — ^his  other  sdf,  his  Mary,  who 
adored  him  and  who  was  to  him  the  pearl 
of  all  womankind,  in  spite  of  her  fifty 
years  and  faded  prettiness,  in  spite  of 
her  grey  hairs  and  the  altered  lines  of  her 
once  plump  and  comely  figure — that  she 
was  marked  out  for  death ;  Uiat  a  few  short 
years  at  most,  perhaps  months,  of  growing 
torture  would  end  the  happy  communion 
between  them,  unspoilt,  undisturbed  for 
almost  thirty  years,  which  seemed  but  a 
day  for  the  love  they  bore  each  other ; 
I  this    knowledge,    the    cruel    tragedy    of 
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swiftly  overtaking  Fate,  crashed  all  the 
happiness  out  of  the  husband's  life,  and 
brought  suddenly  upon  him  the  certainty 
of  a  hopeless  woe.  He  kept  it  to  himself, 
as  a  man  must  when  the  woman  is  to  be 
spared;  he  was  cheerful,  hopeful  to  her, 
studiously  commonplace  for  a  long  time, 
as  if  he  did  not  see  or  know  of  any  change ; 
bat  this  broke  down — he  found  that  it  dis- 
tressed her ;  that  she  would  be  relieved  if 
they  could  share  the  burden,  and  they  talked 
together  of  the  days  that  were  to  come, 
and  tried  to  comfort  each  other  with  the 
religion  which  they  had  worn  all  their  lives 
without  particularly  feeling  the  need  of 
it,  perhaps,  but  which  they  now  wanted  to 
make  a  sufficient  shelter  against  despair. 

Ah,  we  talk  and  talk,  we  preach  and 
pray,  but  when  the  heart  is  cold  and  sick, 
and  we  stand  shivering  at  the  edge  of  a 
dark  precipice,  over  which  we  soon  must 
go,  how  difficult  it  is  to  comfort  our  souls 
with  any  of  the  phrases  which  we  called 
beliefs,  and  the  consolations  which  availed 
for  little  sorrows  1  These  were  good,  ortho- 
dox, believing  souls  ;  but  there  was  a  voice 
not  to  be  silenced,  that  kept  crying  on  in 
the  wakeful,  weeping  heart  of  eachu  The 
wife  was  the  first  consoled ;  patience  came 
with  the  rapidly  approaching  end;  the 
husband,  who  took  the  part  of  the  one 
who  sustains  and  comfort?,  was  most  in 
need  of  support.  He  found  a  melancholy 
relief  at  times  in  painting;  he  would 
sanctify  his  grief,  he  said,  and  make  out  of 
it  a  help  and  message  to  the  world,  to 
other  people  who  had  to  suffer  as  he  did. 
He  sat  for  hours  while  his  wife  slept  after 
her  opiates,  and  put  many  a  really  noble 
and  beautiful  thought,  which  haunted  him 
in  a  dreamy  way,  into  visible  shape — at 
least  he  thought  he  put  them.  His  allegory 
of  Life  and  Death  meant  a  great  deal  to 
him,  and  he  felt  as  if  it  must  speak  plamly 
to  the  world. 

After  this  he  thought  he  would  paint  no 
more.  He  was  conscious  of  a  curious 
failing :  a  numbness  of  brain ;  a  forgetful- 
ness  at  times.  He  told  himself  that  lus  day 
was  done ;  that  he  would  retire  on  this  one 
great  achievement,  this  message  of  his 
sorrow  and  love,  and  then  give  himself 
up  to  loneliness,  to  prayer — tiding  to  knit 
his  soul  with  that  other  soul  that  would 
soon  be  beyond  his  voice.  He  thought  at 
times  with  a  certain  longing  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  of  retreats ;  of  the  stil), 
dim  churches  where  he  had  wandered  in 
his  travelling  days  ;  of  lying  at  the  foot  of 
a  crucifix  in  the  silence,  and  calling  upon 


the  Christ  who  had  suffered;  perhaps, 
though  his  Protestant  conscience  recoiled, 
he  thought  of  the  Marv  whose  name  was 
so  dear  and  sacred  to  him.  He  felt  almost 
happy  in  moments  when  thus  seated  at 
this  great  picture  of  his,  which  was  to  be 
his  masterpiece,  when  his  mind  soared 
into  spiritual  visions,  and  life  seemed  a 
mere  short  dream  to  be  soon  got  through. 

Before  the  picture  was  finished,  his  wife 
died.  He  crawled  back  the  day  after  the 
funeral  to  his  studio,  and  painted  agaia 
He  seemed  less  lonely  there  than  any- 
where else,  and  he  painted  on,  half-uncon- 
sdous.  It  seemed  to  him  all  right  and 
beautiful ;  he  fancied  that  an  angel  guided 
his  hand.  No  one  saw  the  picture  in  the 
studio ;  people  called  and  left  kind  mes- 
sages, but  he  saw  no  one.  He  scarcely  ate 
or  slept^  but  grew  every  day  greyer,  mord 
wasted,  more  altered ;  but  he  was  not  so 
utterly  miserable  till  the  picture— his  only 
one — was  sent  to  the  Academy.  Then  his 
work  in  life  seemed  done ;  he  could  not 
paint  any  more,  he  could  only  sit  before  his 
easel  looking  with  blank,  unseeinff  eyes  on 
a  blank  canvas,  and  waiting  till  hui  picture 
should  speak  for  him  to  the  world.  This 
was  all  that  he  had  to  look  forward  to — 
only  a  chill  phantom  of  a  hope  but  still 
feebly  glimmering  upon  the  dark  of  his 
long,  lone,  dreary,  companionless  days. 
He  sat  in  the  studio  motionless  before  the 
empty  canvas  on  the  easel,  thinking  of 
the  early  married  years,  when  Mary  sat 
and  worked  there,  stopping  her  stitching 
and  hemming  to  watch  and  admire ;  when 
they  still  hoped  for  the  children  to  make 
their  blithe  noise  in  the  large,  quiet  rooms, 
when  youth,  and  hope,  and  enjoyment  were 
their  portion.  He  got  up  sometimes,  moved 
by  he  knew  not  what  vague  impulse,  and 
wandered  into  the  room  where,  daring 
those  sad  last  months,  which  now  seemed 
almost  bliss  by  comparison,  she  had  lain  so 
white  and  patient  on  that  couch  which 
was  now  smoothed  down,  and  empty  like 
everything  else. 

^  He  talked  to  himself,  or  to  her,  found 
himself  asking  questions  and  waiting  for 
an  answer  when  only  silence  mocked  his 
ear ;  he  was  terrified  as  if  by  a  crime,  and 
thought  himself  growing  an  infidel,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  him  that,  when  he 
called  on  Heaven,  there  was  silence  toO| 
and  only  untenanted  space  ail  round  him. 

Poor  Sebastian  !  Doubt  had  always 
been  one  of  the  sins  of  the  world  in  his 
eyes,  and  even  in  this  anguish  of  bereave- 
ment,  and  his  sense  of  forsakenness,  his 
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spirit  was  strnggliDg  against  it  with  what 
force  remained  to  him.  The  senrants,  who 
liked  him — ^for  he  was  a  kind  master, 
though  a  distant  one — shook  their  heads 
OYer  his  looks  and  ways ;  he  was  not  him- 
self* they  said,  meaning  much  by  the  phrase, 
which,  indeed,  was  most  true.  He  was  not 
himself;  he  had  been  torn  asunder  from 
the  main  support  of  his  life,  and  the  dutch 
of  Giant  Despair  was  on  his  heart 

A  fsunt  gleam  of  somethinglike  interest  in 
the  world  reyisited  him  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Academy  opened.  He  tried  not  to 
dwell  upon  the  remembrance  of  all  the  other 
opening  days  when  his  proud,  adoring 
wife  bM  been  with  him,  and  all  the  exhi- 
bition centred  to  her  in  her  particular 
R  A.'s  seven  or  eight  bi^  pictures ;  when 
she  gleaned  all  the  complimentary  remarks 
(alas  I  scanty  enough  lately)  madeby  country 
folks,  and  women  chiefly,  which  she  could 
repeat  to  him,  and  refused  to  hear  the 
scofb  and  rude  laughter  that  sometimes 
passed  by  her  hero's  work. 

This  ereat  picture  of  his,  his  Allegory  of 
life  ana  Death,  painted,  it  seemed  to  him, 
with  his  yery  hefurt's  blood,  which  meant  to 
him  all  that  was  most 'sacred,  tenderest, 
noblest  in  his  mind,  this  must  touch  even  a 
careless  and  depraved  public,  and  speak 
from  him  to  them  as  deep  calls  to  deep.  He 
took  up  his  place  near  it,  not  from  vanity 
now — he  had  had  his  days  of  vanity  and 
self-conceit,  he  had  been  blinded  by  an  in- 
genuous, not  unloveable,  sort  of  egotism  ever 
since  the  old  days  of  his  studentship,  when 
Hamlin  abused  him  for  his  "  fatal  facility  " 
and  "iFantof  devil" — but  he  was  moved 
now  by  a  different  spirit ;  it  was  more  the 
longing  for  human  sympathy,  by  a  desire 
to  force  the  thoughtless  world  into  an 
affinity  with  what  seemed  to  the  man 
broken  with  nief,  the  only  mood  worth 
attaining  in  this  life  of  ours,  with  its  mo- 
mentary possibilities  of  disaster  and  misery. 
He  listened,  with  all  his  soul  on  the 
stretch,  with  every  nerve  quivering  for  this 
touch,  with  an  acuteness  of  hearing  un- 
usual to  him,  for  the  words  of  the  passers- 
by. 

He  heard  one  after  another,  as  they 
paused  to  give  a  curious,  amused,  cursory 
glance  at  this  work  of  his  supremest 
moments,  throw  it  a  light,  ridiculing,  fri- 
volous remark.  He  heard  men  say,  "  Old 
Fellowes  again  !  Why,  he  must  be  in  his 
second  childhood.  Isn't  it  preposterous  to 
cover  the  walls  with  this  sort  of  stuff) " 
He  heard  the  laughing  voice  of  girls  and 
bovs  :    "  Oh.    croi^ness.  what  a  picture ! 


What  does  it  all  mean  f  What's  this  great 
sprawling  creature  with  the  green  face 
doing  t  What  are  all  these  miscellaneous 
things  messing  about  here  for  !  Ghdns,and 
money,  and  flowers — like  an  old  curiosity 
shop  1  Isn't  it  too  amusing  % " 

Every  licht,  jesting  word  stung  him  like 
a  whip  of  nettles.  Amusing  1  Absurd ! 
His  great  picture,  his  conception  of  the 
deepest,  most  tragical  realities  of  life  and 
sorrow  1  He  started  suddenly  from  his  lean- 
ing position,  and  faced  wildly  about  on  the 
assembled  crowd  which  was  moving,  laugh- 
ing, buzzing  before  him,  till  his  disordered, 
confused  brain  spun  round  as  in  a  witches' 
dance.  He  looked  from  side  to  side,  and 
out  of  the  confusion  one  fact  glared  clearly 
at  him.  Everyone  was  given  up  to  evil 
tastes  and  pursuits.  This  jeering,  foolish 
mob  were  led  astray  by  the  false  g^s  of  the 
world.  They  were  pushing  each  other, 
straining  to  see,  eager  to  admire  that 
picture  there — which  to  him  at  this  moment 
seemed  inspired  by  Satan  himself — that 
picture  of  Cleopatra  and  her  women,  the 
guUeful  '*  Serpent  of  Old  Nile,"  with  her 
shameless,  flaunting  charms ;  this,  this  was 
the  modem  idol,  the  taste  of  the  art  world 
of  to-day !  He  threw  out  his  arms  wildly, 
and  put  some  of  the  scorching  anger 
that  burnt  in  his  brain  into  loud,  strange 
words.  He  denounced  the  Cleopatra,  the 
vile  taste  of  the  world,  the  sin  and  the 
shame,  which  were  real  enough  to  him  in 
spite  of  hishalf  delirium ;  the  half  frightened, 
shrinking,  half  amused  looks  and  whispers 
of  the  people,  who  fell  away  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  swinging  arms,  and  stared  at 
his  haggard  face  and  burning  eyes,  only 
spurred  him  on  to  louder,  fiercer  denuncia- 
tions, and  more  unsparing  epithets  of 
blame.  Two  men  who  had  seen  him  from 
a  distance,  made  their  way  hastily  towards 
him :  one  was  the  painter  Murray ;  the 
other  another  artist,  an  old  friend  who 
owed  much  to  Sebastian's  kindness. 

'^  The  poor  old  man  is  beside  himself," 
he  said  hastily ;  **  he  has  been  like  that 
since  his  wife  died.  Let's  stop  it,  and  get 
him  away  if  possible." 

''If  possible,  before  he  does  a  mischief; 
make  haste.  He  is  quite  mad,  to  judge 
from  his  looks." 

The  first  speaker  reached  him,  and  took 
his  arm  with  a  firm  but  kindly  grasp 
speaking  soothingly  in  his  ear. 

"  My  desr  Mr.  Fellowes — it  is  hardlv  the 
place,  is  it )  You  won't  want  to  make  a 
scene  here — you'll  come  away  with  me. 
Mv  wife  will  be  so  Rhd  to  see  you." 
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Sebastian  ceased  talking  suddenly,  and 
turned  round  on  the  speaker  with  a  dazed 
and  vacant  stare. 

"  Eh ) "  he  said,  with  not  a  touch  of  his 
old  punctilious  courtesy.  *^  I  don't  know 
you  or  your  wife — my  wife  is  dead,"  he 
added,  with  a  sudden  pitiful  drop  in  his 
voice ;  **  she  was  a  good  woman.  I  should 
have  liked  you  to  Imow  her.  She  is  dead, 
and  the  people  in  London  are  all  gone 
mad.  They  rave  about  that — that  piece  of 
meretricious  audacity,"  he  raised  his  tone 
again  as  he  pointed  with  his  long  waving 
arm  at  the  Cleopatra,  "  and  sneer  at  my 
Allegory  of  Life  and  Death,  which  was 
meant  to  regenerate  the  world !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  other,  eager  to  get 
him  away  with  as  little  fuss  as  possible, 
"  it  is  shameful,  astonishing ;  but  I  wouldn't 
stop  here  now,  Mr.  Fellowes.  It  will  only 
tire  you,  and  there  is  too  much  noise  for 
people  to  hear  what  you  say — suppose  you 
write  a  paper  and  explain  your  picture — 
it's  too  subtle,  too  deep — come  away — ^let's 
talk  of  it." 

He  drew  him  gently  through  the  gaping 
crowd — the  strange-looking,  wfld,  Stored 
grey-beard,  who  was  once  the  serene, 
prosperous,  handsome,  stately  Sebastian 
Fellowes,  unrecognisable  almost  now,  and 
a  thing  to  stir  pathos  and  pity. 

In  a  few  days  there  was  this  announce- 
ment in  the  "  Times  " : 

"On   the  sixth    inst,  very   suddenly, 

Sebastian  Fellowes,  R A.,  of  Square, 

Kensington." 

Neil  Murray,  happening  to  light  on  Mr. 
Fellowes's  friend  Kelly,  asked  him  some 
particulars  of  the  death. 

The  good-natured  little  man  looked 
grave. 

"It  was  a  tragedy — an  odd  ending 
of  a  commonplace,  prosperous  life.  The 
poor  old  boy  was  quite  mad ;  his  brain 
seemed  suddenly  and  utterly  to  have  given 
way.  I  suppose  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
not  taking  care  of  his  health  had  begun  it, 
and  the  reception  of  that  unfortunate, 
inconceivable  picture  finished  him.  He 
never  could  bear  that  sort  of  thing  well ; 
but  while  he  was  all  right  he  simply  ignored 
criticism  or  ridicule,  and  put  it  down 
to  jealousy  or  want  of  perception.  He  had 
the  firmest,  finest  belief  in  himself.  In  the 
state  he  was  in— worked  up  already  to  a 
queer  pitch  of  excitement — it  was  too 
rough  on  him.  The  making  a  joke  of 
what  was  so  solemn  a  reality  to  him  was 
the  worst.     He  was  quite;  entirely  beside 


himself  when  I  got  him  out  of  the 
Academy.  I  took  him  to  his  honse; 
warned  the  servants,  who  seemed  to  have 
expected  some  such  break-out,  and  sent  for 
his  old  friend  Dr.  Harley.  I  called  in  die 
evening,  and  the  servants  said  he  had  got 
very  quiet,  and  had  gone  to  lie  down  in 
their  mistress's  room.  I.  waited  a  long 
while,  and  getting  somehow  a  tittle  uneasy, 
I  went  up  at  last,  and  as  no  one  answered 
when  I  knocked,  I  went  in.  He  was 
kneeling  upon  the  floor,  with  his  body 
thrown  over  a  little  couch.  On  the 
table  was  a  manuscript,  methodically 
pinned  together — the  most  utter  farrago  of 
rubbish  you  can  imagine — ^a  treatise  on  art, 
of  which  he  was  the  only  living  worthy 
representative ;  denunciation  of  painting 
of  the  nude ;  an  exposition  of  his  views  on 
religion,  all  jumbled  up  together  and 
dedicated  to  his  faithful  and  adored  wife. 
He  was  quite  dead." 
"  Dead  !  But  what  killed  him  t " 
"  Of  all  men  in  the  world  the  most  un- 
likely, I  should  say,  to  do  it — he  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  He  had  taken  the  morphia 
which  was  left  in  the  bottle  that  was  used 
for  Mrs.  Fellowes.  *  Of  course  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  his  absolute  insanity. 
After  all,  it  is  the  very  best  thin^  that 
could  have  happened  to  him.  His  day 
was  over  in  every  sense.  Oh,  by  the  way, 
he  has  left  all  his  unsold  pictures  to  lus 
native  towa  Don't  you  think  they  will 
make  a  wry  face  there  over  his  bequest!" 
"  He  has  gone  to  find  out  the  eternal 
'  if '  I "  said  Murray  thoughtfully—"  a  man 
who  had  no  *  if '  in  his  life.  It  is  a  curious 
end  to  a  commonplace  career.  So  the 
'Allegory  of  Life  and  Death'  wants  an 
interpreter  still  1  ** 
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Sir  Sot  said  no  more. 

He  was  quite  satisfied  that  his  pet 
scheme  woald  succeed.  He  would  have  his 
darling  with  him.  The  old  house  would 
still  he  graced  and  beautified  by  her  pre- 
sence. She  would  be  happy,  or  as  nearly 
happy,  as  her  nature  would  permit — for  he 
said  to  himself  shrewdly  "a  man  who 
understands  and  suits  a  woman  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  one  who  only  loves  her." 

And  Neale,  if  somewhat  weak  and 
yielding,  had  no  vices,  and  would  let  the 
wilful,  capricious  girl  do  pretty  much  as 
she  pleased. 

"  It  will  be  admirable  in  every  way,"  he 
told  himself,  as  he  sat  at  dinner  and  looked 
at  the  two  handsome  faces — the  girl's  as 
delicate  and  pure  as  a  white  rose;  the 
young  fellow's  bronzed,  and  manly,  and 
fall  of  fire  and  light. 

Alexis  was  as  cool  and  unembarrassed  as 
ever.  Occasionally  she  looked  critically  at 
>  her  cousin,  acknowledging  to  herself  that 
she  had  rarely  seen  his  equal  for  good 
looks.  Long  ago  she  had  taken  his  mental 
measurement  with  the  keen  and  merciless 
accuracy  with  which  Nature  had  gifted  her. 
She  would  always  be  the  master-power,  she 
knew,  and  would  never  do  but  what  she 
chose.     That  thought  pleased  her. 

"  If  I  met  a  stronger  will  than  mine,  I 
should  quarrel.  I  could  never  bend,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  Certainly,  as  an  insti- 
tution, marriage  is  a  mistake;  but  if  a 
woman  isn't  married,*  after  a  certain  time 


she  is  neglected  by  one  sex,  and  the  other 
say  spiteral  things  about  her.  Then  there 
are  the  properties.  Papa  can't  bear  the 
idea  of  the  Abbey  ^oing  out  of  the  family, 
and  I  am  the  last  in  the  direct  line.  Yes, 
I  suppose  I  must  do  it — some  day." 

Meanwhile,  there  was  no  hurry;  and 
she  played  with  her  grapes ;  and  glanced 
with  half-amused  consciousness  at  her 
cousin ;  and  wondered  if,  after  all,  he  had 
cared  for  her  all  these  years.  '*  I  under- 
stand now  why  he  was  so  embarrassed 
when  I  asked  him  whether  <  his  time '  had 
come,"  she  thought.  "  Poor,  foolish,  good- 
natured  Neale  1  It  must  be  odd  to  care 
like  that !  I  can  never  imagine  any  in- 
dividual becoming  absolutely  necessary  to 
my  happiness." 

She  left  the  table  presently  and  went  out 
into  the  grounds. 

Sir  Roy,  in  the  jubilance  of  his  spirits, 
filled  his  nephew's  glass  again,  and  drew 
his  chair  nearer. 

"It  will  be  all  right,"  he  said  genially. 
*'  I  have  sounded  her.  It  is  just  as  I  said. 
She  is  really  fond  of  you,  and  quite  ready 
to  accept  you  when  you  ask.  Isn't  that 
good  news,  my  boy  1 " 

Neale's  hand  trembled  so,  that  he  hastily 
put  down  his  glasa  He  felt  absolutely 
confounded,  and  stared  at  his  uncle  as  if 
he  thought  he  had  taken  leave  of  his 
senses. 

"  No  wonder  you  look  surprised,"  con- 
tinued Sir  Roy.  "  Whv,  when  you  think 
of  the  chances  that  girl  has  had — wealth, 
station,  titles — all  refused  1  you  ought  to 
feel  pr6ud,  and  no  mistake  1 " 

"But,  uncle,"  stammered  Neale,  "are 
3^ou  sure  she  said  that )  Are  you  not  de- 
ceiving yourself  ? " 

•  Not  in  the  least,"  answered  the  Baronet 
heartily.  "You  may  plead  your  own 
cause  when  you  will ;  only  don't  be  in  too 
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great  a  hurry,"  he  added.  "  For,  after  all, 
marriage  does  make  a  difference,  and  I 
don't  want  to  give  op  my  pet  yet  awhile." 

"But  I  was  goinff  to  rejoin  my  reffi- 
ment/'  muttered  NesJe  stupidly.  "  I  told 
you  I  could  only  stay  a  week.  Then  I 
mustgo  to  London ;  my  leave  is  up." 

"Well;  what  of  that?"  laughed  Sir 
Roy.  "Get  the  matter  settled  before 
you  go.  I've  smoothed  the  way  for  you, 
I  can  tell  you.  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
being  afraid  to  propose.  She  is  so  awfully 
sharp  and  clever.  She  takes  the  wind  out 
of  your  sails  before  you  know  where  you 
are." 

But  the  young  man  sat  on,  absolutely 
stupefied.  What  scurvy  trick  had  Fate 
played  him )  Marry  1  It  was  impossible ! 
And  yet,  how  could  he  break  the  news  to 
his  uncle  t  how  set  himself  right  in  the 
eyes  of  this  pale,  proud  girl,  who  was 
haughty  as  any  Queen,  and  had  never 
yet  deigned  to  answer  with  favour  the 
wooing  of  any  man  f 

For  an  instant  his  heart  gave  a  thrill 
of  triumph,  ignoble  enough  to  make  him 
speedily  ashamed.  But  he  lacked  courage 
to  speak  out  the  honest  truth.  He  wavered 
now,  as  he  had  done  in  another  crisis  of 
his  life,  and  so  wavering,  he  let  the  mo- 
ment slip,  and  saw  his  uncle  set  his  empty 
glass  down  and  rise  from  his  seat,  while 
still  shame  and  confusion  held  him  dumb. 

'*I  am  going  to  my  study,"  said  Sir 
Roy.  "  You  will  find  Alexis  in  the  garden. 
Tell  her  to  give  you  some  music.  She 
sings  better  than  ever." 

But  the  youog  man  felt  bittorly  en- 
raged. He  could  not  understand  how 
such  a  tiling  had  come  about  Surely 
Alexis  was  jestiDg  1  It  was  on  a  par  with 
her  love  of  tormenting — the  passionless 
insolence  under  whose  lash  he  had  too 
ofton  writhed. 

/'She  thinks  I  am  a  fool,"  he  said 
bitterly :  "  or  is  it  possible  that  she  suspects 
a  rival,  and  takes  this  means  of  assuring 
herself  as  to  the  fact)  Well,  why  should 
I  give  her  any  satisfaction  i  I  am  not 
bound  to  toll  her  my  privato  a£fairs." 

He  fiung  himself  out  of  the  house,  feel- 
ing very  much  aggrieved.  "  It's  a  devil 
of  a  scrape,"  he  said  over  and  over  again, 
'*  and  how  to  get  out  of  it  I  don't  know. 
I  suppose  I  must  trust  to  chance.  But  I 
couldn't  wrong  Gretchen  for  t^e  world, 
poor  little,  trustful  darling ! " 

Then  he  lit  a  cigar  and  strolled  away  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  that  he  had  seen 
Alexis  take.     His  thoughts  were  not  with 


her,  beautiful  and  fascinating  as  she  wa& 
No,  they  turned  half  in  regret^  half  in 
longing,  to  a  littie  house — ^ivy-shaded  and 
rose-entwined,  not  fifty  miles  from  where 
he  now  stood — a  littie  house  where  a  face, 
beautiful  with  love  and  dawning  woman- 
hood^ would  look  out  in  anxious  expec- 
tance of  his  .coming.  It  was  veir  solitary 
and  very  lonely ;  Mit  he  had  left  a  good 
elderly  woman-servant  in  charge  of  his 
treasure,  and  she  was  so  simple  of  taste 
and  habit  that  he  feared  no  demon  of 
discontent  entering  into  his  Eden.  He 
knew  how  she  would  spend  her  time- 
studying  his  language  to  please  him  with 
her  proficiency ;  thinking  of  him ;  writing 
to  him ;  going  for  solitaW  rambles  in  the 
woods  or  by  the  river ;  uving  so  purely 
and  innocently  that  it  was  a  reproach  to 
his  own  selfishness;  and  ready  to  adore 
him  afresh  the  moment  he  returned  to  her 
side. 

He  paused,  and  looked  up  to  where  the 
disc  of  the  moon  showed  pale  and  bright 
against  the  low  belt  of  the  far-off  woods. 
He  felt  a  sudden  yearning,  a  longing 
indescribable  for  that  lovely  face,  those 
tender  lips.  No  gesture,  no  passionate 
exclamation  betrayed  his  desire;  but  yet 
it  seemed  to  fill  his  whole  soul,  until  he 
grew  sick  and  faint  under  its  weight. 
Then  a  sudden  smart  as  of  hot  tears  came 
to  his  eyes,  and  a  pang  of  self-upbndding 
rent  his  heart. 

'<  Heaven  forgive  me  ) "  he  muttered 
below  his  breath;  "and  keep  her  from 
ever  guessing  the  truth  1 " 

The  low-breathed  words  passed  like  a 
sigh  of  the  wind,  and  seemed  to  recall  him 
to  himself.  He  half  started,  then  turned 
away,  and  pulling  his  hat  low  down  upon 
his  brows,  took  his  way  to  the  woods, 
whose  solitude  and  silence  seemed  prefer- 
able to  his  cousin's  merciless  wit 

Meanwhile  Sir  Roy  sat  in  his  study 
musing  and  tiioughtiul.  After  some  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  consideration  he  rang  the 
beU,  and  told  the  man  who  answered  it  to 
send  Bari,  Mr.  Kenyon's  servant,  to  him. 

When  the  man  appeared.  Sir  Roy  took 
oat  one  or  two  letters  from  a  drawer  in 
his  writing  table  and  laid  them  before 
him. 

"  Well,  Bari,"  he  said,  "  you  have  kept 
your  word  and  have  won  your  rewaid. 
Here  is  the  sum  I  promised  you;"  and 
he  handed  him  a  fifty-pound  note.  "  You 
are  sure,"  he  went  on,  interrupting  the 
man's  thanks,  ''  that  your  young  master  is 
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heart-free,  and — the — the  little  episode  has 
Mown  over  % " 

"  Qaite  sure,  Sir  Soy.  Ab  I  toll  you 
from  Venice — it  was  only  a  little  fancy, 
an  ezcnsable  fancy  for  a  pretty  little 
peasant  girL    Nothing  to  alarm  yon.'' 

^  Still,"  said  the  Baronet^  '*  I  hope  he 
behaved  as — as  a  gentleman.  What  be- 
cune  of  the  girl  % " 

A  little,  odd  smile  hovered  over  the  thin 
lq»  of  the  Itdian. 

''She  received  enough  to  make  her 
more  than  content.  Milord,"  he  said, 
meaningly. 

''I  should  not  like  any  harm  to  happen 
to  her,  yon  know,"  persisted  Sir  itoy. 
« These  little  entuiglements  sometimes 
have  tragic  issues." 

'^Milcml  need  fear  no  issue  that  would 
alarm  him.  Still,  if  I  might  venture  to 
suggest,  with  all  respect,  the  marriage  with 
Mil(»d's  daughter  might  be  reasonably 
arranged  now.  A  young  man  after  such 
an  affair  is  better  for  having  his  future 
settled." 

'« It  is  settled,"  said  Sir  Boy  gleefully. 
''They  are  engaged,  and  will  be  married 
before  the  year  is  out,  I  hope." 

The  man's  face  was  too  well  trained  to 
brtray  the  surprise  he  felt  It  [remained 
impassive  as  ever  as  he  said : 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it|  Milord.  I— I 
trust  I  have  performed  my  duty  satis- 
factcwrfly." 

"Quite  so— quite  so,"  said  Sir  Boy. 
"Of  course  I  have  said  nothing  to  my 
nephew  about  the — young  person.  These 
matters  are  best  ignored.  We  were  all 
young  once.  It  doesn't  do  to  be  hard  on 
Utile  follies.  Still,  not  a  word  must  reach 
my  daughter's  ears." 

"Milord  may  rely  on  my  discretion," 
murmured  Bari  respectfully,  as  he  bowed 
himself  out. 

When  he  had  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  a  chanfl;e  almost  satanic  came  over  his 
dark,  plaoidfaee. 

''  You  have  done  well,  my  friend,"  he 
aaid,  apostrophising  himself  with  self- 
grakdation.  "  The  old  man  pays  for  your 
confidence,  the  young  for  your  secrecy. 
When  the  marriage  is  accomplished  there 
will  be  still  more  to  get,  for  fear  Madame 
might  hear  a  little  secret  that  would  dis- 
turb the  matrimonial  calm.  Ha !  ha !  but 
tiiey  are  fook,  these  English  !  They  can't 
see  one  square  inch  beyond  the  noses  of 
tiieir  faces." 

With  which  vulgar,  if  somewhat  accurate 
observation,  he  took  himself  off  to  his  own 


quarters  to  smoke  cigarettes  in  solitary 
content,  and  build  up  further  schemes  for 
his  own  fdture  benefit. 

Meanwhile  Alexis  Kenyon  had  been 
sauntering  through  the  rose  garden,  where 
those  loveliest  of  all  flowers  were  showing 
themselves  in  all  their  glory  amongst  the 
fresh  green  leaves. 

It  WBLS  a  warm  and  lovely  night  The 
sky  was  softly  blue,  the  white  lustre  of  the 
moon  fell  upon  the  wardens,  the  terraces, 
the  deep  belt  of  woods,  and  the  grand  old 
Abbey  itself. 

Her  eyes  crew  wistful  and  soft  as  she 
looked  at  it  all — there,  in  the  solitude  and 
fragrance  of  the  famous  rose  aisles. 

"It  IB  about  the  only  place  I  really  do 
care  for,"  she  thought.  "  I  should  not  like 
to  leave  it,  or  see  a  stranger  reigning  here. 
Why  do  people  make  such  idiotic  laws? 
As  if  I  could  not  manage  the  property  as 
well  as  any  man  1 "  She  sighed  a  little, 
and  moved  away  down  the  trellised  walk. 

"I  suppose  my  father  is  right.  I  must 
marry  some  day — most  of  the  girls  who 
were  '  out '  with  me  have  married  long  ago. 
Thwe  is  certainly  nothing  that  could  tempt 
me  that  has  not  been  offered,  and  all  has 
failed,  up  to  now.  I  have  no  illasions — ^I 
certainly  have  no  sentiment  There  will 
be  no  chance  of  either  fidelity  or  faith- 
lessness affecting  my  heart  too  deeply 
for  its  own  contort.  I  wish,  sometimes, 
that  I  could  commit  the  folly  of  'falling 
in  love,'  but  I  never  shall  do  that  now. 
I  am  too  old  for  one  thinj^,  and  too 
cold-hearted  for  another.  Nature  must 
have  left  something  out  when  she  made 
me.  It  looks  such  folly — ^it  has  always 
looked  such  folly — that  caring  for  another 
life  till  all  one's  weal  and  woe  go  with  it, 
bound  like  warp  and  woof  in  one  fabric  of 
entirety.  Still,  I  know  my  'premiere 
jeonesse'  has  past,  and  tiie  preface  of  life  is 
over.  If  I  married  now,  I  should  lose  none 
of  my  power,  and  gain  the  additional  charm 
of  'unattainability.'  As  for  happiness,  it 
is  only  a  word  whose  individual  meaning 
we  interpret  according  to  our  fancy.  1 
don't  know  that  it  affects  the  intellect  as 
well  as  the  senses.  I  should  imagine 
not  I" 

She  had  wandered  on  heedlessly,  and 
now  found  herself  far  beyond  the  boundary 
of  the  rose  garden,  and  close  to  a  smaU 
iron  gate  which  gave  access  to  a  little  wood 
of  dwarf  firs.  She  tried  the  gate;  it  was 
unlocked,  and  yielded  at  once. 

"I  have  never  been  here  that  I  can 
remember,"    she   thought  in^somejsur- 
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prise,  and  moved  by  a  faiuo  corioBity  she 
entered,  and  took  a  footpath  through  the 
trees — a  mere  track  made  by  the  gar- 
deners, which  led  again  to  a  wild  and 
almost  uncultivated  tract  of  ground,  all 
shadowy  and  dark  beneath  the  drooping 
branches  of  many  old  and  thick-leaved 
trees,  which  skirted  it  in  on  every 
side. 

She  went  straight  on  through  the  dusky 
gloom  that  was  penetrated  here  and  there 
by  gleams  of  moonlight,  impelled  merely  by 
a  spirit  of  curiosity,  and  a  certain  restless- 
ness bom  of  the  new  current  of  thought 
her  father's  words  had  set  in  motion  that 
day. 

Suddenly  she  heard  voices.  She  paused, 
looking  through  the  belt  of  shadow  and 
moonlight  with  a  faint  curiosity  as  to  the 
speakers.  Then  one  voice,  slightly  raised 
in  surprise — and  almost,  she  thought^  in 
anger — struck  familiarly  on  her  ear. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Neale  Kenyon. 

Half  unconsciously  she  advanced ;  some 
half  dozen  steps  brought  her  to  where  her 
cousin  stood.  He  was  leaning  against  a 
tree,  and  smoking.  Before  him  stood  a 
man — a  stranger  to  her — a  man  neither 
youDg  nor  old,  neither  good-looking  nor 
ugly,  yet  a  man  with  a  nameless  some- 
tmng  about  face  and  figure  that  arrested 
her  attention  immediately. 

He  was  speaking  now ;  his  voice  was  low 
and  deep,  and  full  of  music,  a  voice  that 
was  a  power  in  itself,  and  held  all  the  elo- 
quence and  magic  of  oratory  even  in  its 
simplest  expressions. 

She  did  not  heed  what  he  was  saying. 
The  sentence  indeed  ended  in  an  abrupt 
pause,  for  the  rustle  of  her  dress  caught 
the  speaker's  ear,  and  he  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  full  at  her.  Neale  Kenyon  turned 
hastily,  and  saw  her  also. 

With  an  effort  he  cleared  his  voice,  and 
tried  to  speak  unconcernedly.  "  Alexis — 
you  here  1  How  in  the  world  did  you  find 
your  way  to  such  a  wilderness  1 " 

She  came  forward  then  with  her  usual 
indolent  grace — her  face  faintly  flushed 
with  exercise. 

The  stranger  involuntarily  stepped  back 
a  pace  or  two,  and  raised  his  hat  She 
looked  enquiringly  at  Kenyon.  ''  A  friend 
of  yours ) "  she  asked. 

The  colour  involuntarily  deserted  his 
face  and  lips. 

"A — a  travelling  acquaintance.  We — 
we  met  abroad,"  he  stammered  discon- 
certedly.  "The  Bev.  Adrian  Lyie — ^my 
cousin,  Miss  Kenyon ! " 


THE    FOLK-LOBE    OF    MABBIAGR 

IN  FOUR  PARTS.      PART  II. 

An  English  wedding  in  the  time  of  good 
Queen  Bms  was  a  joyous  public  festival. 
Among  the  higher  ranks  the  bridegroom 
presented  the  company  with  scarves,  gloves, 
and  garters  of  the  favourite  colours  of  the 
wedding  pair;  and  the  ceremony  wound 
up  with  banquetings,  masques,  pageants, 
and  epithalamiums.  A  gay  procession 
formed  a  part  of  the  humbler  marriages. 
The  bride  was  led  to  church  between  two 
boys,  wearing  bride  laces  and  rosemary 
tied  about  their  silken  sleeves,  and  before 
her  was  carried  a  silver  cup  filled  with 
wine,  in  which  was  a  large  branch  of  gilded 
rosemary,  hung  about  with  silken  ribbons 
of  all  colours.  Next  came  the  musicians, 
and  then  the  bride's-maids,  some  bearing 
great  bridecakes,  others  garlands  of  gilded 
wheat.  Thus  they  marched  to  church 
amidst  the  shouts  and  benedictions  of  the 
spectators. 

In  rural  parts  of  Northumberland  it  is 
the  custom  to  place  a  stool  at  the  church 
door  during  the  progress  of  the  marriage 
service,  over  which  the  newly-married 
couple  must  jump  as  they  leave  the  sacred 
edifice.  They  are  allowed,  however,  to 
walk  out  on  payment  of  a  small  forfeit, 
which  is  spent  in  drink. 

The  marriage  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  which  took  place  on  the 
twenty-seventh  January,  1235,  with  the 
Princess  Eleanor,  widow  of  William,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  was  strongly  opposed  by  her 
brother  Bichard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  upon 
the  ground  that  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  she  had  in 
her  widowhood  made  a  vow  of  chastity  in 
the  presence  of  Edmund,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  several  of  the  nobility. 
So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that  De  Mont- 
fort^ fearing  lest  his  enemies  should 
endeavour  to  procure  the  annulment  of  the 
marriage,  went  to  Borne.  The  King  fur- 
nished him  with  letters  to  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals,  dated  Tewkesburv,  twenty- 
seventh  March,  1238.  These  letters  were 
strengthened  by  the  Emperor's  interest^ 
which  he  had  secured  on  his  way  to  Bome, 
as  also  by  a  well-timed  distribution  of 
money  at  the  Papal  Court,  and  eventually 
gained  the  point  he  sought  That  no 
success  was  to  be  expected  without  laige 
bribes,  gave  rise  to  a  satirical  poem,  in 
which  it  was  intimated  that  the  word 
*' papa"  signified  " pay,  pay."  j, 
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Jactitation  of  marriage  ia  a  term  some- 
times  made  use  of,  bat  about  the  meaning 
of  which  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  prevuls. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  matrimonial 
causes,  where  one  of  the  parties  boasts  or 
girea  out  that  he  or  she  is  married  to  the 
other,  whereby  a  common  reputation  of  their 
matrimony  may  ensue.  On  this  ground 
the  party  injured  may  libel  the  other  in 
the  Spiritual  Court,  and  unless  thedefendant 
undertakes  and  makes  out  a  proof  of  the 
actual  marriage,  he  or  she  is  enjoined  per- 
petual silence  on  that  head,  which  is  the 
only  remedy  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  can 
^e  for  this  injury.  The  word  ^'jactita- 
non"  literally  means  seeking  ease  from  an 
evil 

Amongst  the  Bretons  the  marriage  cus- 
toms are  very  similar  to  those  described 
as  pertaining  to  the  Welsh,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  they  are  still  kept  up  in  all 
their  primitive  simplicity.  As  amongst 
the  Welsh,  a  "  bidder ''  goes  round  before 
the  wedding  soliciting  [uresents. 

On  the  weddinff-day — ^invariably  Tues- 
day— at  an  early  hour,  the  young  men  of 
the  village  and  neighbourhood  assemble 
near  to  we  residence  of  the  bridegroom, 
where  the  bridegroom  meets  them.  As 
scan  as  the  numMr  is  sufficiently  imposing, 
a  procession  is  formed  and  starts  off  for  the 
residence  of  the  bride,  preceded  by  the 
basvalan,  or  ambassador  of  love,  and  a 
band  of  music,  in  which  the  bagpipe  pre- 
dominates. 

On  arriving  at  their  destination  it  is 
found  that  aU  the  doors  are  closed,  but. 
in  response  to  the  authoritative  knock  of 
the  b^valan,  the  front  door  is  opened  and 
the  brotaer,  or  envoy  of  the  bride's  f amOy, 
steps  over  the  threshold  with  a  branch  of 
br«x>m  in  his  hand.  A  colloquy  in  verse 
then  ensues  between  the  basvalan — who 
says  he  has  come  for  the  brightest  jewel  of 
the  house — and  the  brotaer,  which  results  in 
the  latter  returning  to  the  house  and  pro- 
ducing an  aged  matron,  whom  he  declares 
to  be  Sie  only  jewel  they  possess.  The  other 
declares  that  he  has  not  come  for  her,  and, 
in  succession  are  brought  an  infant  in  arms, 
a  widow,  a  married  woman,  and  the  bride's- 
maid  aie  produced ;  and  the  same  answer 
^ven  in  each  case — that  this  is  not  the 
jewel  he  seeks.  At  length,  the  bride  her- 
self is  produced,  bloommg  and  blushing, 
decked  out  in'her  bridal  attire.  The  whole 
of  the  bridegroom's  party  then  enter  the 
house,  and  the  brotaer  having  offered  up  a 
Pater  for  the  living  and  a  De  Prof andis  for 
the  dead,    demands    the   blessinff   of  the 


family     upon    the    head    of   the    young 
maiden. 

After  some  minor  ceremonies,  the  mother 
goes  up  to  the  maiden  as  they  approach 
the  church  and  severs  the  bridal  sash, 
sAyingi  "  the  tie  which  has  so  long  united 
ns,  my  child,  is  henceforward  rent  asunder, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  yield  to  another  the 
authority  which  God  gave  over  to  me.  If 
thou  art  happy — and  may  God  ever  grant 
it ! — ^this  wul  be  no  longer  thy  home ;  but 
should  misfortune  visit  thee,  thy  mother 
is  still  a  mother,  and  her  arms  ever  open 
for  her  childrea  Like  thee,  I  quitted  my 
mother's  side  to  follow  a  husband.  Thy 
children  wOl  leave  thee  in  their  turn. 
When  the  birds  are  grown,  the  maternal 
nest  cannot  hold  them.  May  GU)d  bless 
thee,  m^  child,  and  grant  thee  as  much 
consolation  as  He  has  granted  me  1 "  After 
this,  disturbed  only  by  mendicants,  who 
demand  alms,  which  are  freely  siven,  the 
party  proceeds  to  the  sacred  edifice. 
After  the  celebration  of  the  wedding,  feast- 
ing is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  night,  too, 
for  that  matter. 

For  three  days  the  festivities  are  kept 
up,  after  which  the  bride  bids  farewell 
to  her  friends  and  companions,  and  settles 
down  to  the  care  of  her  household,  which 
henceforward  is  to  be  her  only  delight. 

A  curious  custom  used  to  prevail  in 
Venice  in  regard  to  marriage.  The  great 
festivals  of  Sie  year  for  centuries  were 
known  as  the  **  Marian."  These  had 
always  been  events  of  the  greatest  popular 
Interest  and  importance,  and  served  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  some  triumph  of 
the  Venetian  Army.  Early  in  the  tenth 
century,  it  became  customary  on  the 
recurring  Marian  anniversary  or  festival, 
to  select  from  the  different  parishes  of 
Venice  twelve  poor  maidens,  distinguished 
for  virtue,  and  modesty,  and  beauty,  who 
were  provided  with  a  dowry  at  the  cost  of 
the  State,  and  fitted  out  with  wedding 
trousseaus  from  the  treasury  of  St  Mark. 
The  girls  were  dressed  in  long  robes  of 
white,  with  loosened  hair,  interwoven  with 
threads  of  gold,  and  in  a  rich  barge  were 
carried  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  followed 
by  a  cort^e  of  gaily  decorated  gondolas, 
with  music  and  singing ;  the  Doge  and 
Signory  accompanying  the  procession. 
Each  maiden  bore  in  her  band  a  small 
box  containinfi;  her  dowry,  and  met  her 
appointed  husband  in  the  churcL  Mass 
was  celebrated,  and  the  Bishop  officiated 
in  the  marriage  ceremonies.  This  was  the 
beffinnine  of  the  Marian  festivities,  which 
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lasted  for  a  whole  week.  The  custom  fell 
into  abeyance  during  the  Genoese  war  and 
was  never  again  revived.  It  is  recorded 
that  on  one  occasion  the  Trieste  pirates, 
who  had  long  watched  an  opportunity  to 
rob  the  festal  barge  of  its  treasures,  both 
human  and  monets^,  broke  open  the  doors 
of  the  church  one  fine  morning  of  Saint 
Mary's  Eve,  surprised  the  congregation,  and 
made  good  their  escape  with  the  brides 
and  the  treasure.  The  Doge,  who  was 
present,  urged  immediate  pursuit;  every 
boat  capable  of  carrying  rowers  was 
manned  and  put  to  sea  in  the  greatest 
haste.  Venice  rose  as  one  man  to  join  the 
pursuit  of  the  pirates,  and  to  assist  in  the 
recovery  of  the  brides.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  Venetians  was  so  irresistible  that  the 
pirates  were  overtaken  and  beaten  in  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  lagoons;  not  a 
pirate  escaped,  such  was  the  fury  of  the 
pursuers.  The  brides  were  recovered  en- 
tirely unharmed,  and  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  took  place  with  increased  pomp 
the  same  evening. 

At  one  time  the  Swedish  marriage  cus- 
toms were  of  a  most  barbaric  nature.  It 
was  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
warrior  to  secure  a  lady's  favour  by  gal- 
lantry and  submission ;  it  was  enough  that 
she  had  bestowed  her  aflPections  on 
another,  and  was  on  her  way  to  the 
marriage  ceremony.  The  warrior  would 
then  call  hb  retainers,  and  fall  upon  the 
wedding  ^sxtj,  forcibly  carrying  off  the 
bride — if  he  were  strong  enough ;  if  not, 
he  had  to  retire.  Greater  facility  was 
given  to  this  practice  from  the  custom  of 
havine  marriages  at  night  Three  or  four 
days  before  the  marriage  the  ceremony  of 
the  bride's  bath  took  place,  when  the  lady 
went  in  great  state  to  perform  her  ablu- 
tions, accompanied  by  all  her  Mends, 
married  and  singla  Afterwards  a  banquet 
and  ball  were  given.  On  the  marriage  day 
the  young  couple  sat  on  a  raised  platform, 
under  a  canopy  of  silk,  all  the  weddine 
presents,  consisting  of  plate,  jewels,  and 
money,  being  arranged  on  a  bench  covered 
with  sUk.  It  is  still  customury  to  fill  the 
bride's  pocket  with  bread,  which  she  gives 
to  the  poor  on  her  road  to  church,  a  mis- 
fortune being  averted  with  every  alms 
bestowed.  At  the  same  time,  lest  he 
should  bring  misfortune  on  himself,  the 
beggar  does  not  eat  the  bread.  On  the 
return  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  from 
church,  they  must  visit  their  cow-houses 
and  stables,  that  the  cattle  may  thrive  and 
multiply. 


In  Norway,  as  soon  as  a  young  man  and 
young  woman  are  engaged,  no  matter  in 
what  rank  of  life,  betrothed  rings  are  ex- 
changed and  worn  ever  afterwards  by  men 
as  well  as  women.  The  consequence  ii, 
that  one  can  always  tell  an  engaged  person 
in  the  same  way  as  a  married  woman  in 
England  can  be  recognised.  QclA  rings  are 
used  by  the  rich,  but  silver,  solid  or  in 
filigree,  by  the  poor.  There  is  not  a  married 
man  in  Norway,  no  matter  how  humble 
he  may  be,  who  does  not  wear  this 
outward  mark  of  submission  to  the  matri- 
monial yoke.  But  this  is  not  all—as  soon 
as  a  man  is  engaged  he  has  "  calling  cards" 
printed,  with  tiie  name  of  his  fiancee 
immediately  below  his  own. 

In  France,  a  girl  who  remains  single  up 
to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  may  be 
looked  upon  almost  as  an  anomalv;  even 
the  least  attractive  regard  theb  esta- 
blishment in  life,  not  merely  as  a  probable 
eventuality,  but  as  a  matter  of  course. 
When  scarcely  in  her  teens  her  fatore 
prospects  have  been  already  discussed,  and 
her  ''expectations"  accurately  calculated 
by  that  mysterious  and  influential  Vehm- 

g)richt,  the  family  oouncO.  JSnggestions 
om  its  different  members  as  to  the 
corresponding  advantages  she  is  entitled 
to  demand  mtve  been  carefiilly  listened  to 
and  considered,  and  the  names  of  sach  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  as  may 
ultimately  supply  the  requisite  son-m-Iaw 
duly  registered.  When  the  time  for  action 
arrives,  negotiations  are  opened  on  all 
sides,  not  merely  by  the  mother  and  other 
female  relatives,  but  also  by  whatever 
sympathising  comm^re — and  these  are 
legion — they  can  contrive  to  enUst  in  their 
behalf. 

Thanks  to  their  united  efforts,  the 
voung  lady,  whose  consent  to  their  ar- 
bitrary disposal  of  her  person  is  regarded 
as  a  foregone  conclusion,  finds  herself  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  betrothed 
to  a  comparative  stranger,  whom  she  has 
perhaps  met  twice  in  her  life  before,  and 
complacently  accepting  as  her  legitimate 
due  the  traditional  bouquet,  which,  during 
the  weary  interval  between  the  signature 
of  the  contract  and  the  marriage  ceremony, 
it  is  his  daily  privilege  to  offer  her.  When 
once  the  knot  is  tied,  and  the  newly- 
married  couple  are  fairly  on  their  wedding 
tour,  the  professional  match-maker's  occu- 
pation is  at  an  end,  and  she  calmly  washes 
her  hands  as  to  the  result  of  the  "arrange- 
ment." Yet,  strange  though  it  may  seem, 
such  marriages  usually  turn  out  remarkably 
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well,  and  even  in  cases  where  a  complete 
accordance  of  tastes  and  dispositions  is 
wanting,  both  parties  are,  as  a  rule,  dis- 
posed to  make  the  best  of  an  indifferent 
iNtfgun. 

German  gentlemen,  as  a  role,  I  find,  do 
not  care  much  for  beauty  in  their  wives, 
mdees  accompanied  by  some  more  enduring 
qualitiefl  that  shall  fit  them  to  be  help- 
meets indeed.  The  very  greatest  caution 
is  displayed  bv  the  Teuton  in  choosing  a 
partner  for  life.  Before  committing  him- 
self too  fsa  with  a  youns  lady,  the  gentle- 
man will  first  ask  her  father's  consent  to 
▼isit  at  his  house,  that  he  may  judge  from 
the  young  lady's  conduct  towards  her 
parentSi  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  and 
senrantB,  if  she  will  make  him  a  good 
wife.  He  must  also  see  that  she  is 
capable  of  cooking,  ironing,  dressmaking, 
aiMl  other  little  accomplishments.  Should 
she  come  through  the  ordeal  unscathed 
the  pair  engage  themselves  by  exchanging 
lings,  and  the  bride  at  once  begins  to 
make  her  wedding  trousseau — ^no  trifling 
affair,  as  it  is  incumbent  upon  her  to  pro- 
vide not  onlv  her  own  wardrobe,  but  all 
the  household  linen,  furniture,  and  kitchen 
utensils.    The  marriage  is  an  occasion  for 

Seat  rejoicings,  and  extends  over  several 
ys,  during  which  much  tobacco  is  smoked 
by  the  males,  and  much  chatter  indulged 
in  by  the  females,  between  the  hours  of 
feasting. 

Stolid  though  they  be,  all  G^man  hus- 
bands do  not  appear  to  be  great  successes, 
yet  the  wives  are  evidenUy  sweet,  for- 
bearing creatures,  as  the  following  verses 
from  the  German  will  show : 

Oh,  I  have  a  man  as  jg^ood  as  can  be. 
No  woman  could  wish  for  a  better  than  he ; 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  may  ohanoe  to  do  wrong. 
But  his  love  for  me  is  uncommonly  strong. 

When  soaked  with  rum  he  is  hardly  polite. 
But  knocks  the  crockenr  left  and  right ; 
And  pulls  my  hair,  and  growls  again ; 
But,  ezceptmg  that,  he's  the  best  of  men. 

All  I  can  say  is,  if  the  foregoiog  repre- 
sents tiie  average  of  Qerman  women,  they 
are  easily  satisfied.  What  a  treasure  such 
a  wife  would  prove,  what  an  inestimable 
boon,  to  a  Lancashire  miner,  or  to  a  York- 
shire cotton-spinner  i 

Among  the  Huzaiahs,  a  people  of  Asia, 
the  suitors  for  the  hand  of  a  maiden 
assemble  together  unarmed  on  a  given 
day,  mounted  on  the  best  horses  that  can 
be  procured,  while  the  bride  herself, 
mounted  on  a  beautiital  Turcoman  horse, 
surrounded    bv  her    relatives,   anxiouslv 


scans  the  group  of  lovers.  She  notices  the 
dress  and  appearance  of  the  favoured  one 
before  receiving  the  order  to  start  On 
the  receipt  of  this  order  she  rides  off  across 
the  savannah,  which  is  generally  twelve 
miles  or  so  long  by  several  miles  broad. 
When  she  has  put  a  sufficient  distance 
between  herself  and  the  others,  she  waves 
her  arm  and  the  chase  commencea  Which- 
ever of  the  suitors  first  gets  up  to  her  and 
encircles  her  waist  is  entitled  to  claim  her 
as  his  wife,  whether  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able to  the  girL  As  the  horsemen  speed 
across  the  phdn,  it  is  easy  to  discover  who 
is  the  favoured  one  bv  the  efforts  made  by 
the  girl  to  avoid  all  others.  Invariably 
the  one  to  succeed  is  the  one  desired  by 
the  fair  equestrian. 

In  India,  In  spite  of  the  well-meant 
efforts  of  the  Indian  Marriage  Reform 
Association,  matrimony  still  remains  a 
very  costly  businesa  It  is  not  merely  that 
expensive  presents  are  bestowed,  as  with 
us,  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  or  that 
tike  parents  of  the  bride  are  often  im- 
poveridied  for  life  by  the  dowry  they  have 
to  give  her.  When  a  great  wedding  takes 
place,  troops  of  hungry  mendicants  and 
needy  priests  appear  on  the  scene,  and  it 
would  be  contrary  to  good  maimers  to  send 
them  away  empty-handed. 

At  the  recent  marriage  of  a  wealthy 
Zemindar  at  Rungpore,  ten  thousand 
people  were  sumptuously  fed  and  presented 
with  clothing  and  money.  The  lame  and 
blind  came  in  for  even  more  generous 
treatment^  while  the  learned  Brahmins 
who  honoured  the  ceremony  with  their 
presence  were  handsomely  recompensed, 
each  according  to  his  talents.  The  bride's 
father  also  liberated  all  the  smsll  debtors 
from  the  Buugpore  Oaol  by  paying  off 
their  creditors ;  and  he  presented  a  hand- 
some shawl  to  every  member  of  the  circus 
company  which  had  been  hired  for  the 
occasion.  His  total  expenditure,  apart 
from  dowry  and  bridal  outfit,  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
—a  heavy  sum  for  a  Zemindar,  however 
wealthy,  to  give  away  at  the  marriage  of 
one  daughter.  Such  expenditure  as  this 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  shameful 
waste  of  money,  and  I  hope  the  Marriage 
S«form  Association  may  be  successful  in 
their  efforts. 

The  most  lamentable  thing  of  all  in  the 
domestic  arraDgements  of  the  unhappv 
races  in  the  East,  is  the  early  age  at  whidi 
the  girls  are  married.  The  "  Joumale,"  an 
Arabic  iouma),  once  made  a  boast  of  having 
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seen  a  grandmother  of  twenty  years,  her- 
self having  been  married  before  she  was  ten. 
Dr.  Meahabahi  of  Damascus,  a  venerable, 
white-headed  patriarch,  with  his  little 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  at  ten  years  of 
age,  remarked  that  in  his  days  yonng  girls 
received  no  training  at  home ;  young  men 
who  wanted  wives  to  please  them,  had  to 
marry  them  early  so  as  to  educate  them  to 
suit  themselves.  One  of  the  scholars  in 
the  Beyrout  Seminary  came  in  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  remained  for  two  years. 
At  ten  her  parents  sent  for  her  and 
took  her  away  to  be  married.  One  of 
the  teachers  records  In  a  very  artless 
manner  what  carefulness  they  had  in 
getting  her  off  and  sending  her  dolls  with 
her. 

Amongst  the  Persians,  the  akd,  or 
marriage  contract,  Is  simply  a  legal  form ; 
**  but  it  is  a  marriage,  and  not  a  betrothal," 
says  a  newspaper  correspondent.  A  few 
friends  are  invited ;  the  bride — perhaps  a 
child  of  ten — ^is  seated  in  a  room  with  her 
parents  and  relatives.  Over  the  door 
hangs  the  usual  curtain ;  or,  if  the  cere- 
mony takes  place  in  one  room  or  the  open 
air,  the  women  are  all  veiled.  At  the 
other  side  of  the  curtain,  In  an  outer 
room,  or  in  the  open  air,  are  the  male 
guests,  and  here  squats  the  MoUah,  or 
priest  of  the  quarter,  who  now  drawls  out 
in  a  monotonous  voice  the  marriage  con- 
tract, which  has  been  previously  drawn  out 
by  him :  "  It  is  agreed  between  Hassan, 
the  draper,  who  Is  agent  for  Houssein,  the 
son  of  the  baker,  that  he  (Houssein)  hereby 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  portion  of 
Nissa,  the  daughter  of  Achmet,  the 
grocer."  Here  follows  a  list  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  bride  in  money  and  kind,  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  the  Koran,  which  on 
death  or  divorce  reverts  back  to  her  or  her 
heirs.  The  receipt  having  been  acknow- 
ledged, the  Vakeel,  or  deputy  for  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  mother  for  the  bride, 
agree  to  the  wedding,  and  the  MoUah 
solemnly  declares  that  "In  the  name  of 
God  the  compassionate,  the  merciful,  and 
of  Mohammed  the  Prophet  of  God,  I 
declare  you.  Lord  Houssein,  and  you  Lady 
Nissa,  to  be  man  and  wife.''  The  docu- 
ment containing  a  list  of  the  bride's  pro- 
perties is  stamped  and  signed,  the  MoUah 
receives  his  fee,  and  all  is  over.  There  is 
no  other  ceremony,  and  the  pair  are  bound 
together  as  tightly  as  the  Mohammedan 
""law  can  bind  them. 

In  Egypt  and  Turkey  lave  rarely,  if  ever, 
enters  into  the  marriage  contract ;  most 


frequently  the  wife  is  bought  and  sold  like 
so  much  merchandise,  and  her  home  life  is 
about  as  wretched  as  it  well  can  be. 

The  first  wife  of  a  Turk  (he  is  allowed 
four  by  the  Koran),  Is  called  the  "  hauune," 
and  takes  precedence  over  the  others  all  her 
life.  She  has  a  right  to  all  the  best  rooms 
and  to  a  fixed  share  of  her  husband's 
income,  which  he  must  not  reduce  to 
minister  to  the  caprices  of  his  younger 
spouses.  She  visits  and  entertains  other 
"  hauunes,"  but  keeps  aloof  from  wives  of 
the  second  and  third  degree.  She  goes 
out  when  she  pleases,  and  if  her  husband 
meets  her  in  the  street  he  will  make  no 
sign  of  recognition.  If  he  perceives  hw 
hdting  before  a  draper's  stall,  and  gazing 
at  silks  dearer  than  he  can  afford,  he  must 
possess  his  soul  in  resignation,  muttering 
"  mash  allah."  Turkish  girls  and  women 
are  unaffectedly  modest,  and,  looking  upon 
marriage  as  their  natural  destiny,  are 
careful  of  their  reputations,  and  when 
married  make  first-rate  housewives. 

As  soon  as  a  Viennese  girl  is  bom,  the 
weaving  of  her  linen  Is  begun,  each  year  a 
certain  number  of  yards  being  set  aside 
for  the  trousseau  when  her  marriage  shall 
take  place.  This  includes  twelve  dozen 
pairs  of  stockings,  usually  knitted  by  the 
elders  of  the  family.  After  they  leave 
school,  usually  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
they  go  through  one  or  two  years'  teaching 
in  the  pantry  and  kitchen,  either  under  the 
Instruction  of  a  member  of  the  family  or  a 
trained  cook.  Thus,  though  it  may  never 
be  their  lot  to  have  to  cook  a  dinner,  they 
are  rendered  independent  of  servanta 
When  married  they  make  excellent  wives 
and  mothers ;  indeed,  an  Austrian  lady  is 
as  accomplished  as  a  first-class  English 
governess,  as  good  a  cook  and  housekeeper 
as  a  German,  as  vivacious  as  a  French- 
woman, as  passionate  as  an  Italian,  and  as 
beautiful  as — a  won  an.  An  Austrian  lady 
is  rarely  seen  without  some  description  of 
work  in  her  hand,  either  in  or  out  of 
society,  and  when  several  work  together  in 
one  household,  one  reads  while  the  others 
work. 

They  never  have  any  breach  of  promise 
cases  in  China.  A  future  Chinese  belle  is 
not  three  days  old  before  her  parents  have 
betrothed  her  to  some  acceptable  scion  of 
a  neighbour's  house.  When  she  Is  old 
enough — and  she  does  not  have  to  be 
very  old ;  If  she  were  in  England  she  would 
be  still  playing  with  her  doll — she  goes  to 
the  house  of  her  affianced  and  marries  him. 
She  weeps  and  wails  aihthfway  there,  as 
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if  her  idea  of  matrimony  were  not  exactly 
a  cheerful  one.  There  is  always  mourning 
at  a  Ciiinese  marriage,  while  at  a  Chinese 
foneral  there  is  always  a  band  of  music 
and  rejoicing. 

In  the  Abb6  Hue's  "  Travels  in  Tartary, 
Thibet^  and  Chma/'  the  following  cere- 
mony Is  recorded  as  being  practised 
amongst  the  Tartars.  The  day  mdicated 
by  the  lamas  (priests)  as  auspicious  for  the 
marriage  haying  arriyed,  the  bridegroom 
sends  early  in  the  morning  a  deputation 
to  fetch  the  girl  who  has  been  betrothed 
to  him,  or  rather,  whom  he  has  bought. 
When  the  envoy  draws  neur,  the  relations 
and  friends  of  tiie  bride  place  themselves 
in  a  circle  before  the  door,  as  if  to  oppose 
the  departure  of  the  bride ;  and  then  be- 
gins a  feigned  fight^  which  of  course  termi- 
nates with  the  bride  being  carried  off.  She 
is  placed  on  a  horse,  and,  having  been 
thrice  led  round  her  patemid  home,  she  is 
then  taken  at  full  gallop  to  tiie  tent  which 
has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  near  the 
duelling  of  her  father-in-law. 

Meantime,  all  the  Tartars  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  relations  and  friends  of  both 
families,  repair  to  the  wedding  feast,  and 
offer  their  presents  to  the  newly-married 
pair.  The  extont  of  these  presents,  which 
consist  of  beasts  and  eatables,  is  left  to 
the  generosity  of  the  guests.  They  are 
destined  for  the  father  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  often  fully  indemnify  him  for  his  ex- 
penses in  the  purchase  of  the  bride.  As 
the  offered  animals  come  up,  they  are  taken 
into  folds  ready  prepared  for  them.  At 
the  weddings  of  rich  Tartars,  these  large 
folds  receive  great  herds  of  oxen,  horses, 
and  sheep.  Generally  the  guests  are 
generous  enough,  for  they  know  that  they 
will  be  paid  in  return  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion. 

In  Russia  the  pair  about  to  be  betrothed 
kneel  down  upon  a  great  fur  mat,  and  the 
bride  takes  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  gives 
it  to  the  bridegroom,  who  returns  the  gift 
by  another.  The  bride's  mother  meanwhile 
crumbles  a  piece  of  bread  over  her 
daughter's  heaid,  and  her  father  holds  the 
image  of  his  daughter's  patron  saint 
o?er  the  future  son-in-law's  well-brushed 
locks.  As  they  arise,  bride's-maids  sing  a 
wedding  song.  The  guests  each  bring  forth 
a  present  of  some  sort,  wine  is  banded 
about,  and  someone  says  it  is  bitter  and 
needs  sweetening;  upon  this  the  bride- 
groom kisses  the  bride — the  sweetness 
being  supposed  to  be  imparted  to  the  wine 
by   this  act   of    osculation — salutes    the 


company,  and  takes  his  leave,  on  which  the 
bride's-maids  sing  a  song  with  a  chorus 
something  like  this — 

Farewell,  happy  bridegroom  I 
But  return  to  be  still  more  happy ! 

The  couple  may  now  court  to  their  heart's 
content  until  the  time  for  the  wedding 
proper  arrivea  At  each  visit  during  this 
intermediate  state  the  young  man  must 
brin^  a  present  to  the  lady,  and— which 
would  appear  rather  embarrassing  to 
English  lovers^ — ^must  do  all  his  spooning  in 
the  presence  of  the  lady's  friends,  who  sit 
in  a  circle  and  singsongs  descriptive  of  the 
happiness  in  store  for  the  betrothed  pair. 
On  the  last  night  of  the  courtship  the 
bridegroom  makes  innumerable  gifts  to  the 
bride.  These  muat  include  brushes,  combs, 
soap,  and  perfumery,  on  the  receipt  of 
which  the  oride  is  carried  away  to  be 
washed  and  dressed  by  the  bridesmaids. 
Having  successfully  performed  this  duty 
the  bride  is  conducted  back  to  the  bride- 
groom, with  her  dowry  tied  up  in  a  bag. 
This  she  hands  to  him,  and  shorUy  after- 
wards he  takes  his  leave.  On  the  next 
morning  they  are  married  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  wedding 
feast,  which  follows,  lasts  over  a  week,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period  the  couple  are  left 
for  the  first  time  to  their  own  resources. 
At  the  wedding  banquet  the  same  cere- 
mony with  regard  to  the  sourness  of  the 
wine,  and  the  kiss  which  imparts  sweetness 
to  it^  is  gone  through  as  at  the  betrothal, 
with  the  exception  that  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
change three  kisses  before  the  wine  is  fit  to 
drink. 


FIREl 

There  is  nothing  more  terrible  than  an 
alarm  of  fire,  rising  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  confronting  bewildered  people 
who  have  been  sleeping  peacefully  in  their 
beds  with  the  cruellest  of  all  dangers.  And 
even  when  life  is  not  at  stake,  how  grievous 
it  is  to  witness  the  results  of  human  labour, 
the  toil  and  pains  of  human  life,  vanishing 
to  smoke  and  dust  in  one  huge,  cruel  flare; 
all  lost  without  the  least  morsel  of  com- 
pensatioa  And  thus  the  process  of  ^*  fight- 
ing fire"  excites  everybody's  warmest 
sympathies.  The  heroes  of  the  contest  are 
our  Fire  Brigade  men,  and  the  thunder 
of  their  engines  as  they  gallop  through 
the  streets  excites  the  mind  like  the  roll  of 
artilierv  hastenine  to  some  ereat  battle. 
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The  enemy,  it  may  be  said,  ia  constantly 
increaeing  in  strength.  Great  stores  of 
combustible  matters  accumulate  in  every 
large  city ;  increased  luxury  in  the  way  of 
warmth  and  light  increases  the  chances  of 
fire ;  while  the  enormous  size  of  modem 
buildings,  such  as  clubs,  hotels,  asylums, 

I>ri6ons,  causes  extreme  perQ  to  human  life 
n  the  event  of  such  disaster. 

The  campaign  against  fire  is  marked  with 
many  victories;  but  these  make  litUe  noisa 
Nothing  can  be  tamer  than  a  fire  extin- 
guished in  its  birth.  Yet,  sometimes  there 
is  defeat — a  city  .is  burnt  down,  an  ex- 
tensive quarter  laid  waste,  or  a  great  public 
monument  disappears,  and  then  we  recog- 
nise that  we  have  no  certain  mastery  over 
the  insidious  enemy.  And  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  tell  us  gravely 
tiiat  fire  disaster  is  only  a  "question  of 
time  and  the  coincidence  of  certain  con- 
ditions hM>pily  not  often  in  association."  In 
our  own  London,  for  instance,  the  Brigade 
is  fully  adequate  for  ordinary  conditions. 
The  fighting  line  is  excellent,  and  holds  the 
enemy  well  in  check;  but,  should  the  latter 
prevail  at  any  point,  where  aie  the 
reserves  t 

Although,  in  a  general  way,  fires  have 
a  small  beginning,  yet,  in  great  ware- 
houses and  dep6ts  where  there  are  vast 
stores  of  combustible  materials,  sometimes 
a  fire  springs  forth  ready  armed  for 
destruction.  Then  everything  depends 
upon  the  concentration  of  a  sufficient 
number  and  force  of  engines  as  fairly  to 
beat  out  the  fire — for  the  force  of  the  jet  is 
as  powerful  an  element  as  the  quantity  of 
water  thrown — as  well  as  to  deluge  neigh- 
bouring roofs  and  buildings  and  prevent 
the  conflagration  from  spreading.  In 
such  a  combat,  when  the  general  safety 
of  a  whole  district  is  perhaps  concerned, 
the  manual  engine,  so  long  the  type 
of  efficiency,  is  now  superseded  by  the 
steam  fire-en^na  Yet,  the  manuals  still 
form  the  chief  strength  of  the  Londoii 
Fire  Brigade,  which  musters  some  hundred 
and  thirty  manuals  as  against  forty-six 
steamers.  The  latter  number  seems  very 
inadequate  to  the  safety  of  such  an 
enormous  city,  with  its  vast  store  of  all 
kinds  of  produce. 

The  ordinary  steamers  of  the  London 
Fire  Brigade,  taking  those  recently  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Merryweather  as  examples,  are 
handsome  and  useful  engines,  rated  to 
throw  about  three  hundred  gallons  a 
minute,  and  will  send  a  jet  to  the  height  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet    The  fore  part 


shows  the  driving-box,  and  seats  for  the 
firemen  above  the  hose-box  and  tool-chsBt, 
while  the  latter  part  of  the  frame-work 
above  the  big  hind- wheels  is  occupied  by 
boiler  and  machinery,  with  coal  bunkov 
below,  and  a  stand  for  the  engineer  who 
can  stoke  fires  and  get  up  steam  as  the 
engine  is  rattline  through  the  streeta  The 
newly  designed  boilers  for  the  rapid  gene- 
ration of  steam  starting  with  eold  water, 
will  raise  a  pressure  of  a  hundred  poimds 
to  the  square  inch,  within  six  minutes  from 
the  time  of  lightiog  fires;  and  when,  as  is 
customary  in  the  Brigade  stations,  a  gas 
jet  is  kept  burning  beneath,  the  same  effect 
is  produced  in  three  minutes.  Thus 
whether  the  fire  be  far  from  the  station  or 
close  by,  by  the  time  it  is  on  the  spot  and 
the  hose  coupled  up  and  adjusted,  the 
engine  is  ready  to  perform  its  part  of  the 
work. 

The  accessories  of  such  an  engine,  all 
arranged  in  that  extreme  neatness  and 
order  so  indispensable  in  fire  work,  are 
Buction-hoee  and  suction-strainerB  for 
connection  with  the  water  company's  mains 
or  other  sources  of  supply ;  sets  of  deliyery 
hose,  a  thousand  feet  at  least  in  total 
length ;  branch  pipes ;  gun-metal  nozzles ; 
water-bags  for  wheels;  engine-hose  and 
suction- wrenches ;  besides  aU  the  various 
tools  required  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
machinery.  Then  there  are  the  appliances 
for  drawing  the  engine  through  the  streets 
to  be  thought  of— the  pole  and  splinter 
bars  for  the  norses  which  are  standing  ready 
harnessed  in  the  stables  awaiting  the  call, 
which,  however,  long  delayed,  is  sure  to 
come  at  last;  the  four  lamps  with  strong 
reflectors  that  cast  a  warning  glow  over  the 
track ;  with  poles  and  ropes  for  dra^g 
the  engine  from  place  to  place  by  hand 
power,  if  necessary. 

The  London  steamers  are  sufficientir 
powerful  for  general  purposes,  but  iriwre 
enormous  blocks  of  buildings  are  to  be 
protected,  an  engine  of  higher  power  is  a 
requisite.  Such  is  the  *'John  Hughes, 
recently  made  for  Liverpool  by  Merry- 
weather — themostpowerful  portable  engine 
in  the  world,  it  is  said — of  a  hundred-horse 
power,  indicated,  and  able  to  throw  no  less 
than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fi^ 
gallons  a  minute,  while  it  will  send  a  jet 
as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist  to  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  feet  hcvizontally.  A  few 
engines  of  such  a  powerful  type  distributed 
as  a  reserve  among  the  chief  stations  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade,  might  perhaps  one 
day  save  the  metroppKsJrpmia  serioos 
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Gilamity.  We  want  an  engine  that  would 
reach  the  dome  of  St.  Paurs  if  that  were 
on  fire. 

In  patting  oat  ordinary  fires,  howeyer, 
it  is  a  golden  rale  to  ase  as  little  water  as 
possible,  for  the  latter  often  does  more 
damage  than  the  former.  The  jet  of  a  po  wer- 
fal  engine  is  as  destractive  in  its  way  as 
fire  to  all  perishable  articles  within  a  room, 
soch  as  farnitare,  pictares,  and  bric-4*brac. 
And  that  brings  as  to  another  part  of  oar 
sabject  Fire  protection,  like  charity, 
should  begin  at  home.  However  efficient 
may  be  the  pablic  service  against  fire,  a 
single  backet  of  water  properly  admioJs- 
tered  may  stop  a  fire  that  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Brbade  woald  be  an^ble  to  qaench. 

So  ur  chemistry  has  not  supplied 
US  with  the  means  of  extingaishing  a 
fire  on  a  large  scale.  Bat  the  hand 
grenades,  or  diemical  bottles,  now  ex- 
tensiyel^  advertised  and  sold,  may  often 
be  serviceable  at  the  first  outset,  when 
they  can  be  thrown  on  the  exact  focus  of 
the  fire.  Chemical  extinctors  also  are  sup- 
plied by  the  fire  en^eers  in  the  form  of 
metal  cases  with  pipes  and  nozzles,  and 
these  are  set  at  work  by  simply  turning 
them  upside  down,  when,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  gazogene,  the  gas  generated  forces 
forth  a  stream  of  water  which  lasts  for 
several  minutes,  and  can  be  directed  upon 
any  homing  matter.  But  for  an  outbreak 
fairly  alight  and  in  possession,  we  can  only 
rely  upon  the  primeval  antagonism  between 
fire  and  water.  Where  the  water  supply 
is  con^uous  and  under  pressure,  as  in 
London  houses  generally,  a  few  lengths  of 
hose  of  small  calibre  to  connect  with  the 
ordinary  taps,  form  a  prudent  precaution 
aninst  fire.  The  only  objection  to  this 
plan  is,  that  in  summer  time  the  tempta- 
tion is  irresistible  to  water  the  small 
garden  with  the  same  hose,  when  the 
water  company  probably  mulcts  you  in  a 
contribution  for  a  duodecimo  flower  bed 
and  lawn  the  size  of  a  dinner  table,  at  a 
rate  which  would  be  fair  enough  for  a 
coaple  of  acres. 

For  large  establishments  there  are  the 
regular  hydrants,  and  these  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  fire  buckets,  which  should 
be  kept  full  of  water,  and  used  for  no  other 
purpose.  As  the  flames  from  mineral  oil 
are  not  to  be  quenched  by  water,  a  bucket 
containing  sand  or  earth  should  be  kept  in 
readiness  where  such  oil  is  used.  ^  Where 
there  is  no  regular  water  service,  hand 
pumps,  with  their  accessories  of  hose, 
couDlin^rs.  and  nozzle,  are  likelv  to  be  use- 


ful But  for  a  handy  pump  for  villages, 
country-houses,  large  farmsteads,  and 
places  far  removed  from  regular  fire 
brigades,  commend  us  to  one  of  neatest  pos- 
sible portable  engines  called  the  '*  Valiant " 
— portable  indeed  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  for  though  provided  with  a 
wheeled  carriage,  it  can  be  unshipped  at 
will  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
bearers,  like  a  sedan-chair.  A  wonderful 
little  servant  of  all  work  is  such  an  engine, 
which  will  deliver  seventy  gallons  of  water 
a  minute  in  case  of  fire,  and  is  equally 
handy  whether  playing  upon  a  burning 
stack  or  cottaee,  drawing  the  water  supply 
to  a  country-house,  pumping  water  from 
the  shore  to  a  ship's  cisterns,  or  supplying 
water  from  a  river  or  well  to  a  distant 
camp. 

There  are  many  other  useful  accessories 
which  find  a  place  in  the  fireman's 
armoury  and  tool-box,  and  which  should 
also  have  their  place  in  large  establish- 
ments, where  a  fire  may  have  to  be  fought 
from  floor  to  floor.  There  are  hatchets 
and  fire-axes,  crowbars,  saws  for  cutting 
away  floors  and  roofiug,  ceiling  hooks  for 
pricking  ceilings  and  pulling  down  cur- 
tains, hangings,  boards,  and  plaster.  More 
strictly  technical  appliances  are  ladder 
clips,  to  suspend  hose  from  ladder  rounds, 
banisters,  etc.,  leak  clamps  to  temporarily 
cover  leaky  patches  in  fire-hose.  An 
excellent  contrivance  of  American  origin  is 
the  spreading  nozzle^  which  on  being 
twisted  one  way  or  the  other,  discharges 
either  a  solid  jet  or  showers  of  spray  at 
the  will  of  the  operator;  and  this,  for 
rooms  with  fragile  and  valuable  contents 
where  fire  may  have  penetrated  but  not 
gained  the  mastery,  is  a  most  excellent 
alternative. 

But  in  a  general  way,  for  people  who 
live  in  houses  great  or  small,  the  question 
is  not  of  fighting  fire  but  of  running  away 
from  it.  The  ordinary  urban  residence, 
when  once  alight,  rarely  leaves  much  time 
for  the  purpose.  The  staircase  is  generally 
the  chief  seat  of  the  fire.  There  is  gene- 
rally, in  the  lower  regions,  a  cupboard 
under  the  stairs — ^a  receptacle  for  firewood, 
shavings,  oil  cans,  and  combustibles  in 
general— which  is  admirably  adapted  as  a 
focus  for  fire,  and  for  cutting  ofi"  the  retreat 
of  the  inmates.  But  in  any  case  a  wooden 
staircase  is  soon  burnt  up,  nor  is  a  stone 
stair  any  very  great  advantage,  as  that 
soon  cracks  and  ^Is  away. 

Any  one  who  has  tried  to  light  a  fire  in 
a  grate  with  all  possible  advantaji:es  mu&t 
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have  found  that  it  cannot  be  done  with  a 
spark  or  a  smouldering  bit  of  candlewioki 
or  other  trifle  of  the  kind.  People  who 
try  to  bum  their  houses  have  to  set  about 
the  affair  in  a  much  more  elaborate  way, 
and  then  often  fail  in  the  attempt  But 
few  things  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
plug  of  tobacco  at  the  bottom  of  the 
smoker's  pipe,  which  seems  to  be  extinct, 
and  yet  wnen  knocked  out  presentiy 
revives  into  a  furious  glow.  Faulty  con- 
struction again  is  the  cause  of  numerous 
fires;  a  joist  may  abut  upon  a  flue  and 
become  calcined,  and  may  remain  for  years 
with  no  damage  done,  and  then  set  fire  to 
the  house.  Then  there  are  gas  jets  within 
reach  of  jambs  or  panels ;  lamps  that  hang 
beneath  wooden  beams  and  reduce  them  by 
gentle  degrees  to  the  condition  of  touch- 
wood ;  and  many  other  accidental  causes  of 
fire. 

But^  for  those  in  a  house  on  fire,  the 
moat  important  thing  is  to  get  out  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible ;  not  to  wait  even  to  dress, 
but,  wrapped  in  blanket  or  ruff,  to  make 
sure  of  a  line  of  retreat  This  advice 
agrees  so  well  with  natural  instinct  that 
there  is  no  need  to  insist  further  upon  it 
But  the  cruel  predicament  is,  when  the 
retreat  is  cut  off,  and  the  stairs  are  no 
longer  in  existence.  Then  all  the  inmates 
of  the  upper  floors  can  do,  is  to  make  for 
the  windows  in  the  front  of  the  house  in 
the  hope  of  rescue  from  below,  but  with  a 
greater  chance  of  a  cruel  death  unless 
there  has  been  the  merciful  provision  of  a 
fire  escape.  At  that  moment^  even  a  rope 
of  the  requisite  length  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  many  lives.  But  women  and 
children,  perhaps  unnerved  and  helpless 
from  terror,  can  hardly  attempt  gymnastic 
feats,  such  as  descending  a  rope  from  a 
a  great  height  And  in  all  buildings  of 
many  floors  inhabited  at  night,  there  ought 
to  be  the  provision  in  each  floor — or  at  all 
events  at  the  top-floor — of  some  kind  of 
fire  escape. 

There  is  nothing  better  in  this  way  than 
the  Chute  escape,  which  is  simplicity  itself 
in  construction,  consisting  of  a  tube  of 
specially  prepared  canvas  of  the  requisite 
length  with  a  metal  frame- work  at  the  top 
which  can  be  instantaneously  fitted  to  any 
window  of  ordinary  size.  Down  this  pipe 
anyone  may  slide  with  perfect  safety, 
extending  arms  or  legs  being  sufficient  to 
moderate  the  descent,  and  when  held  out 
at  the  bottom  by  the  first  one  who  descends^ 
people  may  be  sent  down  it  as  quickly  as 
bales  of  wool  down  a  shoot    An  occa- 


sional rehearsal  of  the  use  of  this  escape  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  fun  for  everybody, 
and  the  whole  household  will  soon  gain 
confidence  in  it,  and  even  enjoy  tiie  rapid 
flieht  from  sky  to  eartL 

In  houses  of  only  moderate  height  a 
couple  of  lengths  of  ladders  may  be 
sufficient  provision  for  safety,  and  the 
manufacturer  of  fire  implements  has  many 
contrivances  of  this  kind.  A  very  useM 
kind  are  adapted  to  form  a  pair  of  steps 
for  general  use,  while  they  can  be  extended 
and  locked  in  one  stretch  as  a  ladder. 
Then  there  are  escapes  which  work 
with  hook  and  pulley;  and  a  length  of 
rope  with  a  hook  to  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent thing  to  pack  in  a  portmanteau  for 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  sojourn  in  the 
big  hotels  of  the  period — for  a  rope  that 
permits  descent  from  one  storey  to  another 
might  suffice  for  an  active  and  fearless 


It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  too,  that 
when  there  is  dan^r  of  suffocation  from 
smoke,  the  purest  air  will  be  found  nearest 
the  floor,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  pass  on 
hands  and  knees  when  it  would  be  impos- 
sible standing  up.  Also  that  all  doors  and 
windows  should  be  shut  if  possible,  as  to 
increase  the  supply  of  air  is  to  feed  the 
vehemence  of  the  flames.  Also  that  in 
choosing  a  window  for  a  descent  one  over  a 
door  is  preferable  to  one  over  an  area,  on 
account  of  the  greater  depth  in  the  latter 
case  as  well  as  the  spiked  railings  fre- 
quently to  be  met  witn!  It  is  only  to  he 
hoped  that  none  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  may  have  occasion  to  carry  any  of 
these  hints  into  practice.  Still,  there  is  no 
harm  in  being  prepared. 


CHEONICLES   OP   SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 

AB6YLE. 

The  question  which  suggests  itself  to  tiie 
enquirer  into  the  beginnings  of  Scottish 
history — where  shall  we  seek  the  original 
Scoti — bids  fair  to  find  an  answer  in 
Argyle.  And  yet  even  in  Argyle  the  Scot 
came  as  an  immigrant  He  dropped  across 
in  his  galley  from  neighbouring  Ulster  and 
took  possession  of  the  green  shores  and 
pleasant  fiords,  and  charming  land-locked 
lakes,  and  formed  numerous  settlements 
thereabouts,  which  became  the  one  stable 
nucleus  among  the  shifting  populations 
that  surround  it  Nor  was  this  nndeos 
probably  ever  a  very^^large  one.    There 
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were  more  Scots  left  in  Ulster,  no  doubt, 
than  ever  crossed  the  narrow  but  stormy 
channel  that  divides  the  two  countries. 

A  chief  amoDg  the  Scots  of  Ulster, 
Carber  Kiadha,  living  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  according  to  Irish  annals, 
was  the  ancestor  of  an  illustrious  line  of 
Dalriad  chiefs,  among  whom  one  Eric, 
some  three  centuries  afterwards,  sent  his 
sons  to  colonise  the  adjacent  shore.  The 
eldest  of  these  sons,  Loarm  More,  settled  in 
the  land  that  bears  his  name — ^that  land 
of  Lome  now  familiar  to  thousands  of 
summer  visitants.  Other  sons  of  Eric 
established  themselves  on  the  same  coast 
These  Dalriad  Scots  were,  no  doubt, 
Gaelic  in  language  and  habits,  but  some 
subtle  difference  in  race  and  character  gave 
them  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for 
supremacy.  They  have  left  no  monu- 
ments to  mark  their  existence  as  a  separate 
people,  no  trace  of  a  language  different 
from  the  tribes  about  them — and  yet,  in  a 
way,  the  whole  country  is  their  monument, 
and  the  land  that  bears  their  name  owes 
its  distinctive  character  to  the  influence 
they  transmitted  through  a  long  series  of 
generationa  A  comely  and  physically 
powerful  race,  their  chiefs  found  favour 
with  the  dark-eyed  daughters  both  of  Gael 
and  Cymro,  and  more  by  peaceful  alliance 
than  conquest  they  spread  their  influence 
from  sea  to  sea.  Eeligion  came  to  their 
aid,  or  rather  they  knew  how  to  enlist  its 
services  by  their  policjr.  The  holy  island 
of  the  Gael  was  occupied  by  Columba  and 
his  Irish  mission ;  the  Kings  of  Dalriada 
were  consecrated  at  lona;  and  the  holy 
Columba  himself  was  constrained  by  a 
vision  to  anoint  one  Aidan  to  the  royal 
office.  Columba  would  have  preferred 
another  brother,  logen,  but  was  so  severely 
buffeted  by  the  angel  of  his  vision,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  give  way. 

In  consecrating  Aidan,  the  saint  is  re- 
corded to  have  uttered  a  remarkable  predic- 
tion or  threat  The  King  and  his  race,  he 
said,  should  be  invincible  upon  the  throne 
until  they  did  injustice  to  the  saint  and 
his  race — ^the  Irish  race  from  which  he 
sprang.  This  prophecy  was  supposed  to 
have  been  fulfilled  when  in  639  Donald 
Bree  invaded  Ireland,  and  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  Maghrath,  now  Moyra,  in 
County  Down,  Ireland.  Others  have  con- 
sidered that  the  throne  was  never  really 
lost  to  the  descendants  of  Eric  till  Charles 
the  First  was  deposed,  an  event  which 
might  be  directly  traced  to  his  unjust 
treatment  of  the  Irish  peopla 


In  the  movements  of  Gaelic  tribes  and 
the  incursions  of  the  Danes  or  other  Norse- 
men, the  traces  of  the  early  Scottish 
Kingdom  have  been  lost;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Campbell  clan  long  con- 
tinued to  represent,  and  to  some  extent 
still  represents,  this  ancient  race  of  Scots. 
For  they  were  never  quite  like  other 
Highlanders,  and  their  chiefs  have  always 
followed  a  different  and  more  subtle  policy. 
In  a  great  measure  the  history  of  the 
Campbells  is  the  history  of  the  County  of 
Argyle,  and  curiosity  is  excited  as  to  the 
origin  of  a  race  whose  very  name  is  un- 
Gaelic  and  alien. 

At  a  period  when  descent  from  some 
obscure  Norman  adventurer  was  more 
highly  prized  than  the  most  illustrious 
blood  of  chieftains  of  a  noble  race,  family 
genealogists  derived  the  Campbell  stock 
from  some  Gillespie  Campobello,  who 
married  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Diar- 
mld.  But  as  times  and  opinions  change , 
so  vary  the  pedigrees  of  the  great ;  and  the 
following  extract  from  a  recent  work  seems 
to  embody  the  latest  views  on  the  matter. 

'*  Eva-na-Duibhn  being  under  age,  her 
uncle,  Arthur  Craachan,  became  her  tutor 
and  guardian.  To  prevent  her  possessions 
going  to  another  clan,  she  resolved  to  marry 
none  but  one  of  her  own  race ;  and  it  so 
happened  that  her  cousin,  Gillespie,  son  to 
Malcolm  MacDuibhn,  who  had  married 
the  heiress  of  Cambusbellus,  in  Normandy, 
arrived  on  a  visit  to  friends  in  Scotland, 
being  an  officer  in  William  the  Conqueror's 
army.     Him  she  married." 

All  this  account  has  a  very  modem 
aspect,  and,  with  its  young  heiress  and 
the  cousin  *'  in  the  army,"  might  figure  in 
a  conventional  novel  of  the  period.  Still, 
the  name  seems  to  be  of  l^rman  origin, 
and,  if  so,  was  probably  derived  from  the 
hamlet  of  La  Cambe,  on  the  road  between 
leigny  and  Bayeuz,  in  a  fertile  dairyland, 
whose  fertility  may  have  led  to  the  desig- 
nation of  la  Cambe-belle. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  give  the 
Scottish  poet's  account  of  the  matter : 

Scarce  their  wide  iway  the  heathy  mountains  bound, 
Where  Campbells,  sprung  of  old  0*Dubin*8  race, 
Old  as  their  nills,  still  rule  their  native  place. 
No  ancient  chief  could  like  O'Dubin  wield 
The  weighty  war,  or  ranse  th*  embattled  field ; 
Hence  the  admiring  Gaul,  preserved  in  fi$;ht 
From  furious  Normans  by  the  hero's  might, 
Him  Campbell  called :  and  no  heroic  name 
Is  further  heard,  or  better  known  to  fame. 

The  probabQities  of  the  case  are  that  the 
Cimpbells  are  the  true  sons  of  Duin,  of  the 
race  of  Dlarmid,  and  that  they  assumed 
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their  present  name  fts  a  matter  of  policy, 
eyen  before  the  days  of  Brace,  when  Nor- 
man names  were  in  fashion,  and  the  native 
chiefs  were  suspected  and  discredited  at 
the  Scottish  Court.  They  stiU  bear  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  great  chieftain,  the  memory 
of  whose  exploits  lingers  in  song  and 
tradition. 

Let  the  Bona  of  brown  Diarmid  who  slew  the  wild 

boar, 
Resume  the  pure  faith  of  the  great  Galium  More. 

The  boar's  head  thus  borne  by  the  Camp- 
bells is  something  more  than  a  crest.  It 
is  the  Totem,  or  emblem,  of  the  tribe,  and 
carries  us  back  to  days  when  heraldry  had 
not  come  into  existence. 

The  lands  between  Loch  Awe  and  Loch 
Fyne  seem  to  have  been  the  original  seat 
of  the  Campbells,  whose  chiefs  gradually 
extended  their  sway — more,  as  we  have 
said,  by  policy  and  alliance  than  by 
fighting,  although  they  never  hesitated 
at  bloodshed  when  it  served  their  purpose 
— over  the  greater  part  of  the  rugged 
coast  of  Aigyle.  The  land  of  Lome 
was  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Argyle  with  Lady  Isabel  Stewart 
of  Lome,  wnen  the  gidley  in  fuU  sail  first 
appears  in  the  family  arms,  once  the  cogni- 
zance of  earlier  Lords  of  the  Isles  and  of 
Lome — 

The  heus  of  mighty  Somerled. 

In  quite  a  different  way  was  Kintyre 
won.  That  far-stretching  promontory,  for 
the  most  part  level  and  fertile,  was  origi- 
nally the  land  of  the  MacDonalds,  with 
whom  the  Campbells  were  incessantly  at 
war.  The  latter  generally  contrived  to 
have  law  and  the  Royal  authority  upon 
their  sida  Kintyre  possesses  a  splendid 
harbour,  probably  the  first  landing-place  of 
the  Dalriad  Scots,  which  long  bore  the 
name  of  Dalruadhain,  now  Campbeltown, 
and  hence  the  peninsula  became  a  suitable 
Royal  post  for  operatfng  against  the  uncon- 
formable islanders  of  the  West  James  the 
Fourth  held  a  kind  of  parliament  in  Kintyre, 
and  formally  released  all  the  vassals  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  from  their  allegiance. 
His  successor  made  an  expedition  against 
the  MacDonalds,  and  built  and  garrisoned 
the  Castle  of  Kilkerran  to  overawe  the 
restless  clansmen.  The  Macdonalds,  how- 
ever, declined  to  be  overawed,  and  attacked 
and  destroyed  both  castle  and  garrison. 

Then  the  Campbells  got  a  grant  of 
Kintyre  from  the  Crown,  and  drove 
Angus,  the  chief  of  the  Macdonalds,  from 
his  castle  of  Dunaverty,  and  cleared  the 
peninsula  of  the  Clansmen.    Angus  took 


refuge  in  Ireland,  and  Kintyre  remained 
for  several  generations  in  the  hands  of  the 
Campbells.  Bat  a  descendant  of  the 
Macdonald,  a  noted  partisan  leader,  known 
as  Coll  Kittoch,  laid  claim  to  the  lands  of 
Kintyre,  and  as  the  Campbells  sided  with 
the  Covenant^  Coll  declared  for  the  King. 
Coil's  son,  Alexander,  was  serving  under 
Montrose  as  Major-General,  and  tnus  the 
great  battle  of  Inverlochy — great,  considered 
as  a  Highland  bat^e,  that  is — ^when  Argyle 
was  humbled  to  the  dust,  was  a  great 
victory  for  the  Macdonalds  as  well  as  for 
the  Royal  cause.  Then  Coll  triumphantly 
took  possession  of  Kintyre,  but  his  triumph 
was  of  short  duration,  for  Montrose  was 
soon  after  defeated  atPhiliphaugh,  and  the 
Royal  cause  was  lost. 

After  Philiphaugh,  only  Huntly  in  the 
north,  and  Alexander  Macdonald  and  his 
father  Coll  in  Kintyre,  remained  In  arms 
against  the  Covenanting  Army.  David 
Leslie  himself  marched  against  Kintyre, 
and  CoU  took  refuge  In  Islay,  while  Sir 
Alexander  returned  to  Ireland.  But  they 
left  a  strong  garrison  in  Dunaverty — ^three 
hundred  men  commanded  by  Archie 
Macdonald  and  Archie  Og,  his  son.  The 
garrison  made  a  stout  defence;  but  the 
besiegers  soon  discovered  the  source  of 
their  water  supply,  brought  from  a 
neighbouring  spring  by  iron  pipes,  for 
there  was  no  well  in  the  castle,  and  cut  it 
off.  Then  driven  to  despair  by  the  tor- 
ments of  thirst  in  the  heat  of  the  July  sun- 
shine, the  garrison  surrendered,  and  were 
destroyed  in  the  cruel  spirit  of  the  age. 
Only  a  woman  escaped,  Flora,  the  nurse  of 
the  infant  son  of  Archie  0^,  with  the  babe 
under  her  charge,  who  hid  herself  in  a 
cavern  in  the  MoiL  The  child  grew  up, 
and  eventually  recovered  the  heritage  of 
his  fathers. 

But  the  main  stem  of  the  Macdonalds 
was  soon  to  be  cut  o£  The  Covenanters 
followed  Coll  to  Islay,  and,  storming  the 
Castle  of  Dunniveff,  took  Coll  a  prisoner 
and  brought  him  to  Dunstaffnage,  where  he 
was  hanged  from  the  battlement  of  the 
Castle,  among  his  hereditary  foes,  the 
Campbells.  Sir  Alexander  was  soon  after 
slain  in  Ireland,  and  there  no  longer 
remained  any  claimants  to  dispute  posses- 
sion of  Kintyre. 

But  during  these  struggles,  the  country 
had  been  devastated  and  almost  depopu- 
lated. Tradition  records  how  a  solitary 
cow  came  forth,  with  people  who  had 
hidden  among  rocks  and  caves,  a  cow  that 
bellowed  mournfully  the  coronach  of  all 
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ihe  herds  and  flocks  that  had  onoe  pas- 
tued  in  Eontyre.  Bat  the  Earl  of  Argyle 
presently  re-peopled  the  conntry  with 
setders  from  the  Lowlands,  peaceable  folk 
who  knew  how  to  farm  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  coold  be  relied  upon  to  meet  the 
&ctor  upon  rent  day. 

There  ia  no  more  charming  retreat  any- 
where than  Loch  Awe,  hemmed  in  and 
sheltered  by  ranges  of  hnge  hills  on  the 
north  and  east^  and  yet  open  to  the  sun- 
shine  and  balmy  western  breeze,  with  rich 
and  pleasant  glens  and  valleys.  The  passes 
over  the  mountains  were  so  wild  and  diffi- 
cult that  the  Lord  of  Loch  Awe  ooold 
afford  to  laugh  at  the  threats  of  invasion,  for 
only  an  army  of  mountaineers  like  that  led 
by  Montrose  coold  possibly  penetrate,  and 
that  only  by  something  like  miraeoloas 
daring  and  energy,  to  the  long  invio- 
kte  thieehold.  And  yet  the  land  pro- 
duced everything  that  was  needed  for  ease 
and  comfort ;  milk  and  honey ;  com ;  and  if 
not  wine,  thiat  usquebaugh,  which  is  more 
suited  to  the  palate  of  a  mountaineer ;  fruits 
of  all  kinds ;  and  flowers  such  as  grow  freely 
only  in  favoured  lands.  The  original  dis- 
advantage of  Loch  Awe  was  that  its 
blessings  were  shared  among  a  good  many. 
Different  clans  disputed  each  comer  of 
Loch  Awe,  and  its  f  our-and>twenty  islands 
afforded  safe  and  secure  sites  for  almost 
as  many  castles  of  the  neighbouring  chiefiB. 

There  was  Fraocheillein  Castle,  once  the 
chief  seat  of  the  MacNaughtons,  on  an 
island  which  old  tradition  connected  with 
a  legend  Uke  that  of  the  Hesperides. 
There  was  a  buried  treasure  or  talisman, 
and  a  monster  dragon  that  guarded  it 
But  if  there  was  a  treasure  or  talisman 
the  Campbells  have  got  it  since  long  ago, 
and  the  dragon  has  fled,  and  the  Mac- 
Naughtons have  gone  toa  Then  there  are 
Fionchatm,  with  Innis  Erreth,  Innis 
Ooulin,  Luiishail;  and  Innisoonnel,  with 
some  fine  ruins  of  a  castle,  the  original 
stronghold  of  the  Lords  of  Loch  Awe.  On 
a  promontory  beautifully  placed  above  the 
lake  are  the  ruined  turrets  and  gables  of 
Caolchnm,  that  commands  the  noble  Gle- 
norohy,  once  the  heritage  of  the  MacGregor, 
but  for  long — since  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second,  or  Third,  that  is — the  chief  seat  of 
die  Campbells  of  Glenorchy,  afterwards 
Lords  Breadalbane.  Who  could  gain  the 
mastery  in  Loch  Awe  would  presently  own 
all  of  the  western  shore  that  was  worth 
having,  and  the  Campbells,  gifted  with 
prudence,  sagadtv,  and  determination, 
were  soon  rid  of  all  rival  clans. 


The  character  given  of  the  first  Lord 
Breadalbane  seems  bv  general  consent  to 
have  been  typical  of  his  race  at  that 
period — ''  cunning  as  a  fox,  wise  as  a  ser- 
pent, and  slippery  as  an  eel." 

The  race  that  before  the  Campbells  came 
to  the  front  had  taken  the  lead  in  the 
western  land  is  not  extinct  The  Mac- 
Dougall  of  Donolly  Castle,  near  the  rising 
town  of  Oban,  aptly  called  the  Charing 
Cross  of  the  Highlands,  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Lome, 
and  one  of  the  heirs  of  mighty  Somerled, 
while  he  occupies  the  original  seat  of  his 
far-away  ancestor,  Dougal,  the  son  of 
Somerled. 

As  to  Somerled  himself,  the  great  hero 
of  the  west,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  his 
origin.  Tradition  reports  him  as  first 
found  with  his  father  living  the  lives  of 
anchorites  in  a  lonely  cave  on  Loch  Linnhe, 
refugees,  perhaps,  of  a  mighty  race.  As  to 
his  death,  we  have  it  recorded  in  black  and 
white  :  '<  Sumerledus  Begulus  Argatheliae 
— Sumerled,  Thane  of  Argyle,  slain  at 
Benfrew,  A.i>.  1164."  But  of  what  hap- 
pened between,  and  how  the  homeless  wuf 
raised  himself  to  such  dignity,  we  have 
only  traditional  accounts.  He  is  said  to 
have  distinguished  himself  as  the  scourge 
of  the  Northmen,  and  to  have  gathered  the 
Gaelic  tribes  and  led  them  to  victory 
against  the  invader. 

Somerled  had  two  sons:  Beginald, 
who  took  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles,  and 
Dugal,  who  was  Lord  of  Lome  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  MacDougals.  Reginald 
brought  Cistercian  monks  to  Kintyre,  to 
the  land  of  St.  Ciran,  who,  five  hundred 
years  before,  had  lived  the  life  of  sanctity 
in  a  lonely  cave  by  the  sea-shore;  and 
Beginald  built  for  his  ^ests  the  Monastery 
of  Saddell,  whose  rams  are  still  to  be 
found  in  a  sweet,  shaded  spot  on  the 
peninsula  of  Kintyre.  In  Bruce's  wars,  as 
everybody  knows  who  has  read  Scott's 
"  Lord  of  the  Isles,''  the  two  branches  of 
the  House  of  Somerled  took  different 
sides.  John  of  Lome  was  inveterate 
against  the  man  who  had  assassinated  his 
kinsman,  Bed  Comyn,  while  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles  in  the  event  espoused  the  side  of 
Robert  Brace.  At  Bannockbura  the  men 
of  the  Isles  were  as  thickly  mustered  as  the 
Lowland  contingent : 

With  these  the  valiant  of  the  Isles 
Beneath  their  chieftains  ranked  their  files. 
In  many  a  plaided  band. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

And  there  Lord  Ronald's  banner  bore 
A  arallev  driven  bv  sail  and  oar. 


C! 
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Actually  the  commander  of  the  Islemen 
on  that  day  was  Angus  Og,  a  young  scion 
of  the  house,  who  was  largely  endowed 
with  lands  and  royalties  for  his  share  in 
winning  the  great  victory. 

Occupying  a  commanding  position  on 
the  frontier  of  the  land  of  Lomei  and 
pleasantly  placed  between  sea-shore  and 
loch,  stands  Dunstaffhage  Castle,  which,  if 
traditionmaybe  believed,  wasonce  the  Royal 
seat  of  the  monarchy  of  Scotland.  Here 
was  kept  the  Coronation  Stone,  which  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  Scone,  and 
which  now  reposes  beneath  the  seat  of  the 
Coronation  Chair  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  guardian  of  the  castle  even  points  out 
the  exact  spot  where  the  stone  was  kept, 
but  the  existing  walls  are  hardly  of  such 
high  antiquity  as  to  warrant  the  belief. 
The  stone,  according  to  credible  tra- 
dition, was  originally  brought  from  lona, 
one  of  the  fetish  stones,  the  object  of  the 
superstitious  reverence  of  the  Gaels,  long 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity; 
and  when  Columba  consecrated  theDalrmd 
chief  as  King,  it  was  probably  on  this 
stone  that  the  monarch  stood  or  sat  Thus, 
when  the  Dalriad  chiefs  extended  their 
influence  eastwards,  the  sacred  stone 
travelled  with  them,  and  found  a  new 
resting-place  at  Scone. 

Beyond  Dunstafifnage,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Loch  Etive,  lies  the  pastonJ  land  of 
Appin,  which  from  its  name  seems  once  to 
have  been  Abbot's  land,  under  the  peaceful 
rale  of  some  religious  house;  and  higher 
up  the  country  lies  gloomy  Glencoe,  a 
valley  that  Nature  seems  to  have  intended 
for  some  terrible  tragedy,  so  wild  and 
louring  is  the  pass  which  the  brightest 
sunshine  fails  to  render  cheerful.  Through 
the  glen  runs  the  wild  stream  of  Cona, 
celebrated  by  Ossian  ;  but  even  the  sad 
spirit  of  the  Gaelic  Homer  could  hardly 
have  imagined  such  a  cruel  and  wanton 
butchery  as  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe. 

The  MacDonalds  of  Glencoe  were  but  a 
small  branch  of  the  clan  MacDonald, 
mustering  some  two  hundred  armed  men. 
They  had  all  been  busy  on  the  Jacobite 
side  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  and  Uie 
subsequent  campaign,  and  their  Highland 
habits  of  cattle-lifting  and  raiding  had 
made  them  very  obnoxious  to  their  more 
settled  neighbours.  The  English  Govern- 
ment had  iBBued  a  proclamation  threatening 
fire  and  sword  to  all  of  the  clans  who  had 
not  come  in  to  submit  themselves,  and  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  William,  by 
^  the  first  of  January,  1692.     Maclan,  the 


chief  of  the  glen,  put  off  the  obnoxious 
ceremony  as  long  as  possible,  but  he  came 
in  at  last,  although  owing  to  some  fatal 
contretemps  he  did  not  take  the  oath  tili 
several  days  after  the  time  named  All 
those  concerned  were  fully  cognisant  of 
the  fact  of  Maclan's  submission ;  but  it 
was  determined  to  suppress  the  record,  and 
execute  vengeance  on  the  dan.  The 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  known  as  the  Master 
of  Stair,  a  cold-blooded  official,  was  the 
active  agent  in  obtaining  the  signature  of 
the  King  to  the  order  for  the  destruction 
of  the  MacDonalds,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Campbell  of  Glenorchie,  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane,  of  evil  memory,  was  the  chief 
instigator  of  the  crime.  The  execution  of 
the  deed  was  confided  to  a  party  of  the 
Earl  of  Argyle's  regiment,  which  was 
quartered  upon  the  MacDonalds,  in  Glmicoe, 
who  received  their  military  guests  in  all 
friendliness  and  hospitality.  The  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Campbell, 
of  Glenlyon,  spent  a  fortnight  with  the 
MacDonalds  on  a  pleasant  and  cordial  foot^ 
ing,  and  when  all  miatrust  was  thus  re- 
moved, the  final  orders  for  the  massacre 
were  issued.  Only  those  over  seventy 
years  of  age  were  to  be  spared,  all  avenues 
were  to  be  secured,  and  not  a  soul  should 
escape.  It  was  in  the  early  watches  of  a 
bitter  winter  morning  that  the  foul  deed 
was  begun.  Not  a  spark  of  mercy  was 
to  be  shown  in  the  business,  the  chief  was 
shot  down  by  his  own  bedside,  others  were 
slaughtered  by  the  hearths  which  had  riven 
hospitality  to  the  murderers.  And  yet 
with  all  the  good-will  in  the  world  to 
extirpate  the  whole  race,  the  tale  of  blood 
reckoned  only  thirty-eieht  victims,  although 
several  others  perished  in  flight  through 
the  snow. 

The  moveable  property  of  the  tribe  was 
collected  and  driven  off  by  the  soldiers, 
and  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  head  of 
horses  and  cattle,  besides  goats  and  sheepi 
The  tribe  consisted  probably  of  fif^  or 
sixty  families,  and,  living  as  they  did  in 
simple,  patriarchal  fashion,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  badly  provided. 

The  massacre,  it  might  be  said,  revolted 
the  public  feeling  of  the  age,  and  all  who 
were  connected  with  it^  although  reached 
by  no  adequate  punishment,  were  branded 
daring  life  with  the  infamy  attaching  to 
the  midnight  murderer.  The  MacDoiudds 
returned  to  their  glen,  and  half  a  century 
afterwards,  the  descendant  of  the  murdered 
Maclan  joined  Prince  Charles's  standard 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  stout  fij;htinR-men. 
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Against  the  land  of  Appin  in  the  wide 
sea  loch  of  LInnhe,  lies  the  green  Isknd  of 
Usmore — the  ''great  garden"  of  the  Gad. 
The  loch  itself  anciently  marked  the 
extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada.  Beyond 
were  Picts  perhaps — anyhow,  tribes  that  did 
not  acknowledge  the  chidF  of  the  Scots 
as  lord.  Now  we  know  the  country  beyond 
Loch  Linnhe  as  Morvem  and  Axdgower, 
with  part  of  Loch  Eil  beyond,  that  strong- 
hold of  the  Cameron  race. 

Moryem  is  monntainons  and  gloomy, 
with  only  a  fringe  of  popnlation  by  loch 
and  glen,  and  here  and  there  an  old  mined 
tower  on  some  lonely  crag.  On  the  nearest 
point  a  lonely  rain  waited  by  the  waves, 
is  Ardtormsh  Castle,  whose  nigged  halls 
are  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  the 
dwelling  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  The 
castle  was,  indeed,  the  chief  seat  of  those 
great  chiefs,  and  here  lived  John  of  the 
bles,  who  made  a  treaty  with  Edward  the 
Fourth  of  England,  on  the  footing  of  an 
independent  potentate,  as  indeed  he  had 
every  claim  to  be. 

Entering  the  Soond  of  Mnll  we  see  the 
shore  of  Morvem  recessed  into  the  pleasant 
bay  by  "green  Loch  Alline's  woodland 
shore,"  the  brightest  and  most  cheerfol 
spot  in  all  Morvem,  which  beyond  stretches 
oat  in  solemn  moantain  solitades  along  the 
shores  of  the  Sound. 

The  Loch  Sunart  thrudts  its  long  arm 
for  seventeen  miles  inland,  and  beyond  is 
the  land  of  Ardnamurchan,  with  its  wild 
windy  cape  stretching  into  the  Atlantic 
billowa  On  the  south  shore  of  Ardna- 
morchaD,  along  the  Loch  of  Sunart,  it  is  five 
or  SIX  miles  to  the  cape 

From  where  Ming^rry,  itemly  pUoed, 
O'erawes  the  woodland  and  the  waste. 

Mingarry  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Mac- 
lans,  and,  in  1538,  was  besieged  for  three 
days  by  Lachlan  Maclean  of  Duart,  from 
Uie  opposite  shore  of  Mull,  as  is  set  forth 
in  the  register  of  the  Privy  Council: 
*'  Lauchlane  McClayne,  of  Dowart^  accom- 
panyed  with  a  grite  nowmer  of  thevis, 
brokin  men,  and  somaris  of  clannis,  besydis 
the  nowmer  of  ane  hundred  Spanyeartis, 
spoilit  his  Majesty's  isles,  and  assegeit  the 
Castle  of  Ardnamurchan."  The  hundred 
Spanyeartis  are  supposed  to  have  been 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  Spanish  war-ship 
Florida,  one  of  the  famous  Armada,  which 
found  a  refuge  in  Tobermory  Bay. 

Maclean  was  a  stirring  fellow,  and  gave  the 
King's  Council  some  trouble,  as  will  be  seen 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  story  of  the 
TsIab.     Bat  Minirarrv.  at  a  later  date,  was 


held  for  King  Charles  by  Coll  Kitto,  during 
Montrose's  successful  campaign  in  the 
Highlands.  And  Coll,  having  captured 
a  ship  in  the  Sound,  a  ship  containing 
three  kirk  ministers,  and  the  wife  of 
one  of  them,  shut  up  his  prisoners  in  his 
castle  till  he  could  obtain  a  satisfactory 
exchange  for  them.  The  lady  he  presently 
released;  but  two  of  the  ministers  died 
under  the  severity  of  their  captivity ;  not 
that  they  were  treated  with  any  great 
hardship,  but  a  winter  spent  in  a  half- 
ruined  castle,  amon^  bare  stone  walls  and 
visited  by  all  the  wmds  of  Heaven,  proved 
too  trying  an  experience. 

The  lighthouse  on  Ardnamurchan  Point 
— where  something  of  a  wind  seems  always 
to  be  stirring,  and  the  wild  Atlantic  waves 
are  rarely  suUed — looks  over  a  wide  pros- 
pect of  island-studded  ocean,  the  rude 
mountain-peaks  of  Rum  and  Eigg  rising 
sheer  from  the  waves,  wild  Tiree  and 
sandy  Coll,  the  granite  outworks  of  this 
mountain  land,  against  which  the  white 
surf  continually  frets,  and  on  the  horizon 
the  long  coast-line  of  the  outer  Hebrides, 
still  more  wild  and  lonely  in  their  stormy 
scat 

The  district  of  Ardnamurchan  owes  some 
of  its  bare  and  desolate  aspect  to  one  of  the 
"improvers"  of  the  last  century.  Both 
Ardnamurchan  and  Sunart  at  that  date 
were  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Alexander 
Murray,  who  thought  to  make  the  district 
a  great  mining  property.  The  York  Build- 
ings Company  of  London  joined  in  the 
speculation,  and  opened  mines  of  strontian, 
about  1722.  Woods  were  cut  down  for 
props  and  mine  -  buildings ;  a  town  was 
built,  which  received  the  ambitious  name 
of  New  York.  But  there  was  no  parallel 
developement  with  the  New  York  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  This  was  one  of 
the  speculations  which  brought  the  com- 
pany to  financial  ruin,  and  with  the  failure 
of  the  mines  the  town  decayed,  and  now 
every  vestige  of  the  settlement  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  same  century  witnessed  the  com- 
pletion of  another  commercial  enterprise 
in  a  different  part  of  the  country.  The 
canal  fever  was,  in  its  way,  as  powerful  in 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  as 
the  railway  mania  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth — ^isthmuses  were  to  be  pierced, 
new  waterways  everywhere  to  be  opened. 
The  attention  of  projectors  of  new 
schemes  was  directed  ^  . 

To  where  Kintyre,  beneath  ftf^  fe^JhaflfiS^^ 

RhnAfAfiincp  a  micrhf-if  lAncrf.h.  Amnnor  thn  hillowa  Iiam: 
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To  cut  the  mighty  length  by  a  canali 
and  give  access  from  the  Clyde  to  the 
westeorn  coast,  in  avoiding  the  rough  pas- 
sage round  the  Mull  of  Gantyre,  was  a 
project  that,  on  both  commercial  and 
patriotic  grounds,  commended  itself  to 
enterprising  investors.  But  the  canal 
was  at  once  too  shallow  and  too  deep- 
too  shallow  for  sea-going  shipsi  and  too 
deep  for  the  pockets  of  the  speculators, 
who  spent  all  the  capital  subscribed,  and 
then  had  to  apply  to  the  Government  for 
assistance.  At  ti^e  present  day  the  Crinan 
Oanal  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
tourists.  It  is  a  charming  transit,  a  soft, 
placid  journey,  where  the  liHle  steamer 
cuts  its  way  through  water-weeds  and 
ferns.  As  the  boat  rises  from  lock  to 
lock  in  the  mountain  staircase,  as  the 
passengers,  glad  to  stretch  their  limbs, 
stream  in  a  long  procession 

By  oli£f  and  copse  and  alder  groves, 
the  mountameers  look  down  upon  them 
from  their  huts  among  the  rocks  in  curi- 
osity and  amusement,  while  the  more  en- 
terprising lay  out  tables  in  the  wilderness, 
with  milk  and  cakes  for  sale,  while  shops 
spring  up  on  the  way,  for  the  supply 
of  walking-sticks  and  tobacco,  and  other 
articles  indispensable  to  the  pOmms  of 
the  day.  For  it  is  a  veritable  pOgrimage 
that  we  witness,  recalling  the  merry  pil- 
grimages of  the  Middle  Ages :  less  jovial, 
indeed,  than  these,  less  free  and  pic- 
turesque, but  without  their  license  and 
coarseness  —  weU,  perhaps  a  cheap  trip 
of  a  few  thousands  of  wabster  lacU  and 
others  from  Glasgow  may  raise  a  doubt 
as  to  this  —  but,  anyhow,  in  a  general 
way,  and  leaving  such  joyous  occasions 


as  national  or  local  holidays  out  of 
question. 


the 


II 


A  SEVENTEENTH-OENTURY 
ASSIZE. 

The  historian  who  investigates  the  past 
mainly  by  the  light  of  criminal  records  is 
apt  to  get  a  very  one-sided  view  of  his 
subject,  for  those  who  **do  good  by  stealth, 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame,**  are  few  indeed, 
compared  with  such  as  go  undiscovered, 
while  the  malefactor  escapes  with  difficulty 
from  the  vigilant  emissary  of  the  law. 
Nevertheless — when  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
ancient  proceedings  of  the  forest  tribunal 
of  the  swainmote,  or  of  the  sherijOTs  toum, 
tho    piepowder,  the  court-baron,  or  the 


leet — ^we  learn  many  deeply-interesting 
matters  concerning  the  social  condition  (S 
England.  The  records,  too,  of  the  higher 
Court  of  the  itinerant  ^*  Justices  in  Eyre** 
are  not  less  interesting ;  and  it  may  be 
cited,  for  example,  that  the  writer  of  this 
has  seen  transcribed  therdn  the  stixrinff 
sonss  with  which  mediaoval  sociaUstB  and 
outuwB  moved  the  passions  of  their  de- 
mocratic fellows.  If,  however,  we  would 
seek  a  stirring  period  of  history,  when 
dvil  disruption  and  the  wild  thewies  of 
philosophic  and  religious  dreamers  had 
shaken  society  to  its  core,  and  would  see  it 
reflected  in  criminal  proceedings,  we  could 
not  do  better  than  attend  a  seventeenth- 
century  assize. 

The  proceedings  of  Circuit  Judges  are 
attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  pomp  in 
these  days,  but  two  hundred  years  aro  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Sheriff  to  give  mm 
an  air  of  magnificence.    The  Judge  had 
come  fnnn  a  long  distance,  and  oftentimes 
was  a  belated  traveller;  had  been  over- 
taken by  snow-storms  in   country  tobAm 
or  amongst  the  moors  and  the  fens,  par- 
taking;   of    the    scanty    fare    of    rond 
hostels  when  the  houses  of  the  g^try  were 
far  apart ;  sometimes  in  danger  of  attack 
from   roving   freebooters,    or  from   the 
friends  of  those  upon  whom  he  was  to  pass 
judgement ;  but,  when  he  approached  the 
place  of  his  authority,  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  great  retinue.    It  is  recorded  that,  in 
the  previous  century,  a  Judge  was  met  by 
one  North-Country  Sheriff  who  wasattended 
by  three  hundred  of  his  own  kinsmen,  dad 
in  his  livery,  and  all  bearing  lus  nama 
Arrived  at  the  city,  the  Judge  was  feasted 
by  the  mayor  and  the  local  magnates,  and 
whatever  pleasures  the  place  afforded  were 
freely  open  to  him.    The  landable  practice 
of  giving  him  a  sail  upon  the  Tyne  in  the 
dvic  barge  at  Newcastle,  was  put  a  stop  to, 
we  learn,  because  one  Mayor,  in  a  moment 
of    ^ssion,    threatened   to    consign    his 
judicial  visitor  to  gaol,  for  the  river  at  least 
was  under  his  own  jurisdiction  1     Such 
episodes,  however,  were  rare,  and  usually 
the  drcuit  was  pleasant  enough  to  the 
Judge  and  lawyers  concerned. 

In  all  this,  saving  the  inddent  of  the 
bai^,  we  note  little  difference  between  the 
assizes  of  those  days  and  tiiese;  but^  when 
we  come  to  the  charge-sheet,  and  hear  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses,  we  become 
sendble  that  times  indeed  have  changed. 
Certainly  the  most  remarkable  indictments 
overlaid  in  a  Court  of  Law  were  the  seven- 
teenth-centurv  charfires  of  witchcraft  and 
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sorcery,  which  were  as  frequent  as  they 
were  strange.  The  perpetual  conflict  of 
good  and  e^,  which  tiie  later  Puritans  felt 
to  be  going  on  within  themselves,  neces- 
sarily recalled  to  the  scene  of  mortal  strife 
a  whole  host  of  spiritual  foemen.  From 
tiufl  it  soon  followed  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  Tillage  in  the  land  where  some  deluded 
beldame  did  not  come  to  believe  herself 
brfriended  by  the  supernatural  powers  of 
weal  or  woe,  and  deputed  by  them  to 
scatter  blessin^or  curses  broadcast  through 
the  country-side.  But  it  is  more  to  the 
purpose  that  the  country-side  flourished  in 
her  smile  or  trembled  beneath  the  shadow 
of  her  power.  It  might  be,  sometimes, 
that  the  fairies — ^the  Dii  Oampestres — 
were  summoned  by  her  to  shower  benefits 
iqK)n  the  people ;  but  of  tener  the  malig- 
nant hag  cast  an  **  evil  eye "  upon  some 
sicUy  child,  or  brought  the  murrain 
amongst  the  feurmer^s  cattle.  It  must  be 
admit^Bd  that  there  is  something  awe- 
inspiring  in  mystery,  and  certainly  a  bel- 
dame in  league  with  the  supematund  could 
scarcely  inspire  affection,  though,  often, 
when  she  snmed  as  the  children  languished 
or  the  harvest  failed,  she  was  pursued  with 
implacable  hatred  and  the  thirst  of  in- 
satiate revenge.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
no  rare  thing  to  find,  at  periods,  in  these 
records  of  the  assise,  the  simple  words 
''  convicta  et  combuBtai"  to  indicate  that  she 
paid  the  most  terrible  penalty  of  the  law. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  witch- 
craft cases  ever  presented,  and  in  all 
respects  a  typical  one,  was  tried  in  1673  at 
the  Morpeth  Sessions,  though,  whether  it 
ever  went  up  to  the  assizes  is  uncertain. 
It  would  seem,  if  one  can  believe  the 
evidence,  that  quite  a  party  of  witches, 
with  a  wizard  or  two,  were  wont  to  hold 
their  ''sabbaf  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Morpeth  at  Biding  Mill  and  elsewhere, 
whereat  the  proceedings  were  of  the 
strangest  It  was  the  custom  of  these 
beldames  to  repair  to  the  meeting  place, 
mounted  sometimes  upon  wooden  dishes, 
or  even  egg-shells,  but  oftener  upon  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  the  human  kmd,  whom 
they  had  saddled  and  bridled.  Arrived  at 
the  unhallowed  place  they  were  met  by 
thefr  '*  protector,"  ie.  the  devil,  with 
whom  they  held  high  feasting,  he  sitting, 
according  to  one,  in  a  chair  "like  unto 
bright  gold."  It  was  sufiScient  for  the 
witches  to  swing  upon  a  rope  which  hun^ 
there  from  the  beams  (a  very  genend 
characteristic  of  such  stories)  in  order  to 
brine  down  udou  the  table  whatever  was 


needed.  It  is  upon  evidence  that,  at  one 
of  these  unholy  meetings,  a  capon  with  the 
broth  in  which  it  had  been  boiled,  a  bottle 
of  wine,  a  cheese,  a  quarter  of  mutton,  a 
piece  of  beef,  with  bread,  butter,  ale  and 
other  good  things,  came  down  at  the 
beldames'  bidding.  A  certain  Ann  Arm- 
strong, a  witch-finder,  deposed  that  she 
had  seen  one  of  the  witches  dance  wil^  the 
devil,  at  a  meeting  which,  we  may  suppose, 
was  of  particular  jollity.  These  festivities 
over,  the  witches  proceeded  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  business  portion  of  the  meeting, 
the  rendering  an  account  to  the  devil  of 
the  evil  deeds  each  had  done  with  his 
assistance ;  and,  as  the  diabolic  morality  is 
exactly  opposed  to  ours,  those  who  had 
faOed  to  harm  their  fellow-creatures  were 
beaten  in  punishment  by  those  who  had 
not  The  mformant  above-named  deposed 
that  at  a  meeting  at  AUensf ord — whereto 
she^  had  been  an  unwilling  steed,  and  at 
which  she  had  sung,  while  the  witches 
danced,  havinc  one  devil  to  every  thirteen 
of  them— conmsion  had  been  made  that 
the  beldames  had  acquired  power  over 
certain^  cattle,  sometimes  wholly,  so  that 
they  pined  away,  sometimes  in  part,  as  in 
one  case  where  the  hind  leg  of  an  ox 
had  been  affected ;  that  they  had  exercised 
their  malign  influence  over  several  children 
and  up-grown  people,  to  such  effect  that 
they  were  dead  already,  or  f afling ;  and 
that  the  goods  of  many  of  the  neighbours 
had  been  made  waste.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  tell  all  the  details  of  these  curious 
incidents,  or  the  means  by  which  the 
influence  had  been  acquired  by  the  witches ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
malignant  beldames  had  obtained  their 
power  from  His  Satanic  Majesty  by  selling 
their  souls  to  him,  having  leases  of  their 
lives  for  forty-two,  forty-seven,  fifty,  and 
other  numbers  of  years.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Lancashire  case, 
the  present  little-known  one  is  about  the 
most  remarkable  on  record,  and  it  is  to  be 
resetted  that  the  sequel  is  uncertain. 

I^erhaps  the  next  charge  to  be  noticed 
should  be  that  of  brawling  in  church — one 
that  came  very  frequently  before  the  seven- 
teenth-century Justices.  The  religious 
differences  of  the  time,  and  the  low 
order  of  preachers  brought  in  during  the 
Commonwealth,  contributed  to  deprive 
the  people  of  reverence,  a  state  of  things 
which,  aided  by  political  quarrels,  led 
often  to  very  unseemly  outbursts.  In 
the  **  Depositions  from  York  Oastle,"  pub- 
lished bv  the  Surtees  Societv.  to  which  we 
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are  indebted  for  some  of  oar  factsi  a  atrikinfl; 
incident  isrecorded,  which  tookplacein  York 
Minster  in  1686  on  theoccasionof  thefdneral 
of  the  Countess  of  Stra£ford.  The  body 
of  this  great  lady  was  brought  down  to 
York  for  interment,  and  was  accompanied 
from  Micklegate  Bar  to  the  Minster  by 
two  files  of  Sir  John  Beresby's  Grenadiers, 
one  marching  on  either  side  of  the  hearse. 
As  the  cortege  neared  the  Minster  it  was 
pressed  upon  by  a  great  rabble  of  unruly 
people,  who  assailed  the  soldiers,  and 
when  the  body  had  been  taken  from  the 
hearse,  tore  the  Ck>untess's  escutcheons  there- 
from. The  soldiers  would  have  quieted 
the  people  by  gentle  means,  but  when 
these  latter  turbulently  forced  themselves 
into  the  sacred  edifice,  and  would  have  even 
entered  the  choir,  a  disturbance  ensued. 
The  Grenadiers  used  their  halberds  and  the 
butt-ends  of  their  guns,  and  iiie  rioters, 
several  of  whom  were  knocked  down, 
resorted  to  pommelling  with  the  fist 
Upon  this  a  gentleman  intervened,  and 
b^ged  the  soMiers  to  retire,  which  they 
were  willing  to  do ;  but  the  crowd  followed, 
and  threw  stones  at  them,  whereupon  they 
turned  and  fired,  without,  however  doing 
damage.  The  riot  would  have  been  more 
serious,  if  the  soldiers,  upon  entreaty,  had 
not  left  the  Minster,  but  the  Countess's 
funeral  did  not  escape  further  sacrilegious 
interruptions,  for  several  of  her  escutcheons 
were  torn  down  in  the  choir. 

This  was  a  political  riot^  inspired  pro- 
bably by  hatred  of  the  dead  Earl  of 
Strafford,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  give 
many  instances  of  blasphemous  outragtd 
proceeding  from  no  cause  but  irreverence. 
The  Quakers,  too,  brought  about  many 
disturbances  in  church,  by  their  habit  of 
entering  covered  during  the  sermon,  and 
bidding  the  preacher  come  down  from  his 
pulpit,  sometimes  addressing  him  as  a 
"Son  of  BeUal,"  a  "Priest  of  Baal,''  a 
"Babylonish  Trafficker,"  and  so  oa  A 
nicturesque  and  amusing  instance  ef  this 
kind  may  be  givea  A  grey-clad  Quaker 
enters  the  churchof  Orton  in  Westmoreland, 
where  Mr.  Dalton  of  Shap  is  preaching  aa 
substitute  for  the  Vicar,  Mr.  Fothergill 

"Come  down,  thou  false  Fothergill  1" 
says  the  Quaker  to  him  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Who  told  thee,"  answers  the  preacher, 
"that  my  name  was  Fothergill ) " 

«  The  Spirit,"  replies  the  other. 

"  That  spirit  of  thine  is  a  lying  spirit," 
says  the  clergyman  conclusively ;  "  for  it  is 
well  known  I  am  not  FothergUl,  but  peed 
(one-eyed)  Dalton  of  Shap." 


Another  species  of  crime  which  came  not 
unfrequently  before  seventeenth-century 
justices,  is  found  in  deeds  of  violence 
amongst  the  upper  classes.  In  tiiose  daji 
the  ^entiy  were  accustomed  to  resc^  to 
pubhc-houses,  as  their  inferiors  do  now, 
and,  side-arms  being  constantly  worn,  their 
brawb  had  a  more  serious  termination. 
We  find  even  a  great  Scotch  Earl  doing 
his  companion  to  death  in  such  a  qoairel 
Sometimes,  in  the  houses  of  their  friends, 
angry  disputes  would  arise,  with  the  roBolt 
of  a  challenge,  and  a  meeting  witii  drawn 
swords  atsunriseonthe  morrow.  Daelling,in 
fact,  was  very  common  amongst  the  gentry, 
as  was  more  vulgar  fighting  with  the  lower 
classes ;  it  arose  sometimes  from  political 
differences,  but  often  there  was  *'  a  lady  in 
the  case,"  or  it  might  be  that  there  wu  no 
greater  cause  than  some  trifling  qoarrd  at 
the  gaminff-table.  There  was  fightine, 
too,  of  anower  sort  on  the  high-roads,  which 
were  infested  by  thieves  and  vagabonds, 
who  did  sore  hurt  to  travellers,  unless 
these  latter  were  prepared,  as  sometimes 
they  were,  when  a  battle-royal  would 
ensue.  Indeed,  after  the  Civil  Wars,  men 
being  accustomed  to  bloodshed,  the  Judges 
had  many  malefactors  before  them,  who 
had  sought  to  settle  their  disputes  at  the 

Kint  of  the  sword,  but  who  often  paid  the 
it  forfeit  on  the  gidlows. 

Others  they  h^l  before  them,  too,  of 
very  different  stamp— Jesuit  priests  who 
had  come  over  from  Douay  to  propagate 
their  religion,  men  who  went  about  clad  ai 
farm-servants  or  tradespeople,  hiding  often 
in  the  secret  places  of  country  manor- 
houses,  when  the  Pursuivant  was  on  their 
track.  And  there  were  recusants  also  in 
every  class  of  society,  members  of  the 
prescribed  religion,  who  paid  fines  and 
suffered  under  disabilities  of  various  kinda 
Then,  again,  the  Dissenters  were  often  had 
up  for  punishment,  because  they  had 
offended  against  the  Conventicle  Act,  the 
Five  Miles  Act,  or  some  other  of  the 
regulations  made  by  the  Restoration 
Grovemment  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  the  principles  they 
nreached 

Thus  it.will  be  seen  that  in  witches  and 
wizards,  in  rioters  and  brawlers  in  chnrdii 
in  duellists  and  pot-valiant  brayoea,  w 
Jesuit  priests  and  Dissenting  divines,  the 
assizes  and  sessions  of  the  zereni^em 
century  dealt  with  a  widely  different  dass 
of  offenders  from  the  law-breakers  of  these 
days.  The  general  charges  of  theft;,  forg^^ 
and  inunoridity  were,indeed,  the  same j 
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the  peculiar  conditionB  of  the  age  had 
produced  the  more  extraordinary  develope- 
ments  of  folly  and  crime,  and  had  created 
the  more  nnnsaal  claues  of  offenders 
mentioned  here. 


A  LONG  RECKONmG. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  PART& 


PART  L 

I  AM  not,  and  I  never  waft,  one  o'  them 
who  holds  with  the  laying  hare  of  private 
misfortonea  (such  as  the  crosses  and  sins 
that  may  darken  a  poor  man's  lot)  for 
paUic  inspection ;  bnt  I  have  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  chap  whose  expmences 
are  worth  hearkening  to  beyond  most 
men's.  And  such  being  the  case,  I  was 
not  surprised  when  it  was  hinted  to  me 
that  if  I'd  tell  my  adventures  consecky- 
tive,  or,  as,  you  might  say,  right  away  on 
end,  they  might  be  found  entertaining  to 
a  lot  of  mates  as  'uU  never  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  them  by  word  of 
month. 

It  was  the  young  chap,  Obadiah  Poole 
by  name,  as  is  writing  down  what  I'm 
saying — ^for  I  know  nought  about  such 
matters  as  spellin' — ^that  &r8t  thought  my 
story  had  better  be  wrote  down.  He  has  a 
wonderful  gift  o'  the  gab,  and  is  very 
handy  with  his  pen ;  and  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  and  so  does  he,  that,  if  in  any 
manner  I  seem  to  use  language  better 
than  what  a  common  collier  should  use, 
he's  answerable  for  it,  for  he's  had  some 
schooling,  and  is  ready  and  able  to  help 
out  my  story  with  such  fine  words  and 
good  spelling  as  is  necessary  to  the  right 
understanding  of  it 

Now,  if  them  as  read  this  be  old  enough 
to  go  back  forty  year  in  their  reckoning, 
they  can  do  so  at  once ;  and  if  they  be  but 
youngsters,  they  must  try  and  think  there 
was  a  time  when  they  was  not  bom  or 
thought  of,  and  when  the  world  got  on 
very  well  without  them.  That  was  the 
time  when  I  was  a  youngster  myself, 
working  at  a  lone  moorside  colliery  in  the 
North  Country,  called  Birch  Bank. 

To  those  people  who  don't  make  their 
living  out  of  coal,  no  doubt  a  colliery  is 
jast  a  dirty,  noisy  place,  and  nothing 
more.  Of  course,  it's  plain  to  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  fair  share  of  smut  and  dust  and 
general  blackness,  and  hollering  and  bad 
lansuaee,  and  beer  bottles  and  roughness 


of  all  sorts  about,  which  comes  very  con- 
spic^us  to  a  stranger;  but,  when  I  think 
of  Birch  Bank,  what  comes  into  my  head 
is  a  narrow  gully,  sloping  up  between 
two  round  hill-sides,  where  there  was  soft 
green  in  the  spring  and  red  heather  in 
the  autumn,  and  a  little  brook  that  ran  a 
roundabout  course  through  the  peaty  soil 
down  to  the  river  below.  In  that  gully 
stood  our  colliery,  with  the  big  shaft  and 
the  engine-house  up  toward  the  narrow 
end ;  and  the  pit-bank  and  the  truck-roads 
and  offices  l^ing  lower,  toward  the  river. 
On  the  hill-side,  among  the  birches,  stood 
a  few  houses,  where  the  colliers  lived,  and 
a  shop  or  twa 

When  I  went  to  Birch  Bank  to  help  load 
trucks  on  the  pit-bank,  I  lodged  in  one  of 
the  houses  close  to  the  colliery.  I  was  a 
cheeky  young  chap  of  my  age,  and  a  bit  of 
a  favourite  with  the  girls ;  for,  though  no 
one  would  believe  it  who  sees  my  poor 
face,  scarred  and  seamed,  and  drawn 
crooked  as  it  is  now,  I  was  very  good- 
looking  then-a-days ;  as  merry  as  a  jack- 
jumper  ;  and  such  a  one  for  singing  and 
dancing  as  never  was. 

I'd  left  a  girl  behind  me  at  Barnsley, 
who'd  walked  with  me  for  more  than  a 
year.  She  cried  when  I  bid  her  good-bye, 
and  said  she  hoped  I  should  never  forget 
her.  No  more  I  meant  to,  until  I  saw  my 
hmdlady^s  daughter  at  Birch  Bank,  who 
cooked  our  suppers  for  us,  and  helped  to 
keep  matters  straight  as  regards  buttons 
and  stocking  ends.  She  was  a  bonny 
wench,  by  name  Agnes  Mason,  tall  and 
straight,  with  broad,  shapely  shoulders, 
and  a  way  of  walking  such  as  I  have 
marked  in  real  high  ladies,  only  I  never 
saw  any  lady  with  the  sweet  eyes  of  my 
Agnes.  That,  may  be,  young  Obadiah 
Poole  wishes  me  to  throw  in,  because  I 
have  never  looked  into  the  eyes  of  any  high 
lady  with  a  view  to  finding  out  their  sweet- 
ness ;  and  he's  ready  to  uphold  the  eyes 
of  someone  that  he  calls  equal  to  the 
highest  lady  in  the  land ;  but  I  don't  mean 
to  arguy,  and  I  hope  Obadiah  won't  shirk 
sayinff  that  I  call  him  too  uppish  about  his 
sweetheart^  which  is  only  the  school- 
missis. 

Anyway,  Agnes  Mason's  eyes  soon  drove 
all  thinking  about  the  little  girl  at  Barnsley 
out  of  my  head ;  and  I  had  no  wish  so 
great  as  to  walk  about  in  the  evenings,  or 
to  take  a  Sunday  trip  with  my  landlady's 
daughter.  But  she  wasn't  so  easy  to  make 
running  with.  Sometimes  I  couldn't  get 
a  word  from  her  for  days  together ;  some- 
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times  I'd  think  we  were  great  friends,  bat 
it  was  a  couple  of  years  before  erer  I  came 
to  such  understanding  with  her  that  I  dared 
to  steal  a  kiss ;  even  then  she  pouted  and 
pushed  me  away — not  in  game  neither, 
like  some  of  them  do,  just  to  provoke  a 
lad  into  doing  the  same  over  again.  Perhaps 
if  she'd  been  easier  to  win,  I  should  have 
cared  less  to  win  her ;  periiaps  if  she'd  been 
just  one  bit  more  stand-off,  I  might  have 
jacked  the  job  altogether  as  beyond  my 
patience ;  but  I  suppose  she  had  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  whole  case  ^for  I've 
often  noticed  now  clever  and  shrewa  women 
are  where  men  are  stupid),  and  she  ^ave  in 
just  at  the  right  time,  and  promised  to 
keep  company  with  me  till  such  time  as 
she  should  wish  to  marry  me  or  choose  to 
throw  me  over. 

"Zekiel  Walters,"  she  said,  "you've 
been  hanging  around  for  a  long  while,  and 
I  see  no  better  way  to  settle  it  than  to 
give  you  leave  to  walk  with  me,  seeing  that 
all  the  girls  tease  me  about  you  as  if  we 
kept  company  regular.  But  now,  mark 
you,  I  don't  mean  to  promise  you  anything 
further  till  you've  saved  some  money ;  and, 
what's  more,  if  I  hear  anything  about  un- 
stiddinesp,  or  card-playing,  or  pigin-flying, 
you  needn't  take  the  trouble  to  come  and 
wish  me  good-bya" 

To  all  that  I  listened,  thinking  her  the 
wisest  and  best  of  lasses,  and  wondering 
how  much  she  had  heard  of  the  fifteen 
shillings  I  had  lost  to  One-eyed  Joe,  the 
day  we  flew  our  pigins  on  Oapley  Moor 
Edge,  and  I  promised  her  as  I  would  have 
promised  anything  else  she  asked  me. 

"  I'm  turned  of  one-and-twenty,  Agnes," 
I  said,  <<  and  I'm  earning  three-and-sizpence 
most  days.  I  dare  say  I  shall  get  a  rise 
soon,  and  if  I  could  manage  to  save  three 
half-crowns  a  week,  we  should  have  a  rare 
little  nest-egg  in  a  couple  of  years." 

*'  We  shomd  have  enough  to  furnish  a 
house  with,  that  is,  if  I'm  then  minded  to 
go  into  housekeeping  with  you;  which, 
mind  you,  Zekiel  Walters,  I  am  not  at  this 
present  time,  and  never  may  be." 

"That  just  your  way  of  patting  the 
matter,  my  girl,"  I  said.  "  And  a  uckL's  as 
good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse;  you've 
given  me  leave  to  think  of  you  when  I 
count  over  my  wages,  and  I  shall  make  so 
bold  as  to  get  you  to  knit  a  stocking  to  put 
the  savings  in." 

For  in  those  days  there  were  no  post- 
office  savings  banks  ;  and  it  was  not  much 
thought  of  among  we  colliers  to  have  any 
dealings  with  banks — ^we  mostly  paid  into 


sick  dubs — but  I'd  ratiier  have  stowed  my 
money  away  in  Agnes's  keeping,  than  in 
the  Bank  of  England  itself. 

How  clear  I  can  remember  the  eveninj; 
she  made  that  bargain  to  walk  with  me  if 
I'd  be  a  bit  stiddier.  It  was  early  in  the 
summer  before  the  smoke  and  dust  from 
the  works  had  dimmed  the  young  leaves  on 
the  birches,  the  fine  soft,  feathery  green 
toembled  on  the  thin  drooping  stems  against 
the  bright  clouds  that  floated  in  the  sky, 
just  like  the  trembling  of  light  and  dark  on 
the  river  as  it  floweii  broad  and  strong 
across  the  moor. 

There  were  flowers  springing  in  the  short 
fine  grass;  the  heather  was  beginning 
to  grow,  and  the  round  grey  knobi  that 
come  before  the  bracken  were  unoarKng 
like  live  things ;  the  sun  had  set  behind  the 
far-off  line  of  Capley  Moor ;  and  theie  wy 
that  sort  of  deamess  in  the  sky  that  comei 
before  summer  dusk.  Obadiah  'all  have 
to  be  a  rare  handy  chap  with  hit  fine  wordi 
if  he's  to  let  you  understand  what  a 
glorious  evenine  it  was,  for  it  seems  to  mo 
that  all  my  life  long  there's  never  been  bat 
one  such,  and  it  wouldn't  surpriM  me  to 
be  told  by  the  clerk  of  thd  weather  if  he 
was  to  cast  up  his  accounts,  that  there 
never  had  been  such  another  since  mon- 
inff  and  evening  first  b^gan. 

before  we  parted,  Agnes  grew  gentle  and 
softer  to  me,  and  when  I  slipped  my  arm 
about  her  waist  die  didn't  shake  it  off;  but 
leaned  her  head  against  me,  and  said : 

"  You're  a  good  lad,  Zekiel,  and  you've 
stood  a  lot  ot  teasing  from  me.  There 
ain't  any  other  fellow  round  here  as  is  fit 
to  black  your  boots." 

And  proud  I  was  to  hear  that  from  her; 
and  I  swore  there  and  then,  looking  at  the 
big  moon  climbing  dowly  up  the  pde  side 
of  the  sky,  that  I'd  be  a  true  sweet- 
heart to  her  and  think  of  no  other  giili  and' 
a  true  husband  to  her  whenever  she  ahonU 
see  fit  to  settle  to  go  to  church  with  ma 

Now,  if  you  have  never  had  a  sweet- 
heart you  was  truly  proud  of,  you  wiD 
hardly  be  able  to  picture  how  it  was  with 
me  from  that  day  forth.  Obadiah  thinks 
he  knows  all  about  it,  because  of  his  school- 
missis;  but  I  can  only  shake  my  head 
over  that,  and,  if  he  likes,  he  can  put 
down  that  he  got  rather  snarly  oyer  the 
matter.  I  can't  see  why  he  doeent 
believe  me,  for  he  never  set  eyes  on  my 
Agnes,  and  I  know  his  schooImissiB  ^uite 
well  by  sight,  and,  bless  you,  there  ain  t  no 
comparison.  But  then,  comparing  Obadiah 
to  me  as  I  was  then,  I  see  no  reason  to 
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complain,  and  to  that  he  chimes  in  quite 
agreeable. 

Anyhow,  to  go  back  to  my  own  feelings 
and  the  matter  of  how  for  you  can  enter 
into  them,  let  me  just  ask  you — did  you 
ever  wake  up  in  tne  morning  with  your 
heart  full  of  someone  f  did  you  ever  speak 
erery  word  as  if  you  were  in  the  presence 
of  someone  !  did  you  ever  walk  alone  and 
▼ork  alone,  and  yet  feel  as  if  you  were 
tryine  to  please  someone)  did  you  ever 
feel  ^ad  when  you  got  hurt  because  of  the 
pity  you  get  1  did  you  ever  see  a  pair  of 
meriy  eyes  in  the  dark  shadows  of  a  black 
mine,  or  hear  a  voice  you  loved  in  the 
rumbling  sounds  of  hard  work  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  sunshine  1 

I  don't  suppose  you  did,  because  only 
one  woman  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  could 
have  so  entered  into  the  heart  of  any  man 
as  to  grow  the  very  life  and  thoughts  of 
him;  and  that  woman  was  my  sweetheart 
—Agnes  Mason. 

Now,  when  did  Dandy  Davis  first  come 
to  work  at  Birch  Bank  1  It  was  sometime 
about  then;  but  I  made  no  note  of  the 
matter,  my  head  being  chiefly  took  up 
with  other  things. 

He  was  a  Welshman,  and  had  a 
very  good  opinion  of  himself,  which 
Wekhmen  often  have  and  always  stick  to, 
however  little  encouragement  they  may 
meet  with.  He  was  very  spruce,  which 
was  why  we  called  him  Dandy,  but  a 
good-looking  chap  he  was  not,  unless  for 
those  who  fancy  carrotty  hair — which 
always  spoils  good  looks  for  me.  But 
carrotty  or  noC  Dandy  and  I  worked  on 
the  same  shift  for  a  time  and  got  rather 
thick — though  he  was  by  no  means  so 
steady  as  I  wished  to  be  for  my  girFs 
sake — ^and  through  me  he  came  to  lodge  at 
Mason's. 

I  was  a  free,  outspoken  lad  in  those 
days,  so  I  kept  my  courtship  no  secret  from 
Dsmdy,  and  though  he  chaffed  me  a  good 
hit  about  being  so  tied  to  a  woman's  apron 
strings  that  I  must  needs  tell  her  what  I 
eam^,  and  save  what  she  bade  me,  yet  I 
felt  quite  sure  that  he'd  have  been  proud 
to  have  such  a  lass  to  look  sweet  at  him, 
and  to  tell  him  how  ^ood  he  was  to  give 
np  drinking  in  pubhcs,  and  playing  at 
pttch-and-toss  on  Sundays,  and  fighting- 
cocks  or  tarriers — all  which  Dandy  enjoyed 
very  much ;  and  though  he  earned  as  much 
as  I  did,  yet  IVe  known  him  to  go  over  to 
Bamsley  and  pop  his  watch  when  he  daren't 
let  his  lodging  score  run  on  any  longer. 

This  was  Dandy  as  I  known  him  and 


chummed  with  him  a  eoodish  bit,  without, 
as  I  said,  reckoning  the  time,  because  his 
acquaintance  was  oi  no  importance  to  my 
courting. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  time  when  I 
began  to  feel  a  deal  different  towards  him, 
as  was  but  likely,  seeing  that  it  fell  to  my 
share  to  save  his  life.  This  was  in  the 
winter.  Now  you  know  winters  thirty  or 
forty  year  ago  weren't  the  mucky,  rainy, 
sloshy,  times  they  are  nowadays;  we  used 
to  have  frosts  then  that  set  in  hard  and 
lasted  for  weeks,  till  the  river,  strong  as  it 
was,  froze,  and  lay  across  the  moor  bound 
as  U  with  chains  of  gold  where  the  sun 
shone  dazzling  along  the  ice.  Then  all  us 
chaps  would  grind  our  skates,  and  go  down 
the  moor  after  work  and  skate  in  the  star- 
light, if  so  be  there  was  no  moon,  till  we 
could  hold  up  no  longer  for  sleepinesa 

Now,  amongst  m  them  that  loved 
the  chance  of  a  good  run  on  the  ice, 
I  was  first  and  foremost,  and  so  soon 
as  the  river  was  fairly  coated  over,  I 
used  to  be  there  with  my  skates.  I  had  a 
kind  of  joy  to  feel  the  frosty  air  rush- 
ing past  my  cheeks,  and  the  thin  ice  all 
but  trembliUK  under  the  quick  spurt  of 
my  skates.  None  of  my  mates  could  cut 
such  pretty  curves  and  capers  as  I  could, 
or  beat  me  in  a  race ;  so  I  was  justly  proud 
of  myself,  and  I  couldn't  help  feeling  riled 
when  the  first  frost  threatened,  to  hear 
Dandy  brag  of  all  he  could  do  on  the  out- 
side edge  and  the  inside  edge.  I  felt  sure 
I  could  beat  him,  and  I  wanted  him  to 
know  it ;  though  I  was  afraid  that,  Welsh- 
man like,  he'd  prefer  his  own  performance 
even  after  he'd  seen  mine. 

The  first  night  that  winter  that  the  ice  was 
fit  to  try,  I  got  my  skates  down  and  rubbed 
the  grease  o£f  them ;  then  I  bored  the  holes 
i  1  my  boots  and  filled  them  up  with  mutton 
fat,  which  is  a  rare  plan  to  save  trouble  and 
temper,  seeing  how  the  crease  helps  the 
screw  into  the  place  it  has  kept  for  it. 
When  I  was  ready  to  start  I  gave  Agnes  a 
kiss  and  took  a  crust  for  my  supper  to  save 
time;  and  so  I  was  soon  fairly  under 
weigh.  There  was  a  bit  of  a  moon,  which 
womdn't  set  before  eight  o'clock. 

Certainlv  there  were  some  weak  places 
round  the  bends  of  the  river ;  but  it  was 
frozen  a  good  bit  harder  than  I  had  ex- 
pected; and  I  grinned  to  think  how  the 
other  chaps  had  lost  a  bit  of  fun  by  being 
over-cautious ;  or  perhaps,  thinks  I,  they 
may  be  coming  after  all,  seeing  I  had 
started  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  know  if 
anyone  was  behind  me ;  so  I  turned  and 
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skated  back  to  see,  for  I  dearly  longed  to 
have  it  out  with  Dandy,  and  to  show  him 
things  which  his  Welsh  legs  wasn't  capable 
of  balancing  him  to  do.  I  wasn't  dis- 
appointed neither,  for  there  was  Dandy 
and  halfa-dozen  others  trying  a  bit  of  ice 
on  the  overflow  below  the  bridge. 

"  Come  on,  you  chaps,"  I  shouted,  *'  the 
ice  is  thicker  nor  you  think,  and  it's  thick- 
ening every  minute ;  come  along,  Dandy, 
and  let's  see  you  cut  the  figure  three,  or 
dance  a  hornpipe.  Let's  see  If  you  can  do 
this  what  I'm  at  now." 

And  I  began  a  very  pretty  trick  of 
crossing  curves  that  I  was  well  up  to.  The 
others  hollered  back  that  they  didn't  care 
to  try  the  river  that  night  for  fear  of  mis- 
haps; but  Dandy  seemed  half  inclined, 
and  it  only  wanted  a  bit  more  chaff  to 
bring  him  along  to  show  off  his  perform- 
ances alongside  of  mine,  though  he  might 
have  known  he'd  come  off  second  best. 
And  secon^best  he  was  too,  though  he'd 
scarce  own  to  it.  Nevertheless,  he  was  no 
fool  on  his  skates,  and  fairly  might  be 
allowed  to  brag  a  bit 

Before  we'd  settled  the  matter  to  our 
satisfaction,  the  moon  went  down,  and  the 
other  chaps  went  up  home,  while  we  stayed 
racing  to  and  fro,  with  only  the  light  of 
the  stars  to  show  us  the  dangerous  places. 
Dandy  idways  put  down  what  befel  him  to 
the  darkness ;  but  I  would  not  blame  it 
altogether  on  anything  else  but  his  own 
clumsiness  However,  it's  no  use  giving 
an  opinion  to  a  Welshman. 

Anyway,  all  I  know  for  sure  is,  that  in  a 
place  where  because  of  high  banks  and 
brushwood.  Dandy's  shape  was  nothing 
more  to  me  than  a  moving  blackness  among 
the  shadows,  I  heard  a  crash  and  a  shout ; 
and  though  I  strained  my  eyes,  I  could 
see  nought  between  me  and  the  bushes 
any  longer.  Now  just  you  think  what  I 
felt  like  in  the  darkness  that  lay  betwixt 
those  two  banks,  and  which  hid  the  chance 
of  a  cold,  cruel  death  from  me,  and  made 
it  a  risk  of  life  to  stretch  out  a  hand  to 
save  that  struggling,  drowning  man. 

I  thought  of  Agnes,  as  I  idways  did  at 
all  times,  and  I  wondered  how  she'd  feel  if 
I  were  drowned  in  the  cold,  deep  river, 
and  if  my  body  was  never  found  till  the 
thaw  came.  I  half  thought  that  I  ought 
to  make  the  best  of  my  way  back,  and 
leave  Dandy  to  struggle  out  by  his  own 
strength,  if  he  could ;  and  if  not — well,  it 
was  better  he  should  drown  alone  than  that 
we  both  should  be  lost 


It  only  took  the  time  a  flash  of  lightning 
wants  for  me  to  think  these  tMn^;  then 
there  came  the  sound  of  a  gadping  and 
gurgling,  and  a  crackling  of  ice,  as  if  he 
had  risen  to  the  surface,  and  was  trymg  to 
cling  to  the  edges  of  the  hole  he  was  in.  I 
heard  my  name  called  in  a  piteous,  helpless 
kind  of  cry,  which,  funny  enough,  echoed 
back  from  somewhere,  though  I'd  never 
known  there  was  an  echo  there  befora 
And  I  could  not  skate  another  stroke 
away,  but  I  wheeled  round  and  came  as 
cautious  as  I  could,  and  as  far  as  I  dare ; 
then  I  throwed  my  comforter  to  Dandy, 
and  he  catched  hold  of  it,  and  I  tried  to 
help  him  out;  but  the  ice  broke  under 
him,  and  there  seemed  nothing  to  be  done, 
for  I  daren't  trust  my  weight  long  in  one 
place.  At  last  I  got  to  the  bank,  which  he 
was  not  very  far  from,  and  I  managed  to 
get  a  foothold  among  the  roots  of  the 
bushes,  and  then  one  way  or  another  he 
broke  along  through  the  ice  till  he  got 
there  too.  But  the  danger  wasn't  over 
then — it  would  have  been  a  good  bit  easier 
for  him  to  have  dragged  me  in  than  it  was 
for  me  to  drag  him  out  I  can't  say  hov 
I  did  it,  nor  how  long  it  took  to  do,  bat  at 
last  we  stood  together — me  panting  and 
trembling,  him  dnpping  and  freezing,  and 
clinging  on  tight  to  me,  for  his  strength 
was  all  used  up  with  his  struggles  and  his 
terror.  I  hailed  him  along  as  hard  as  I 
could,  till  we'd  got  about  half  way  home, 
not  even  stopping  to  pull  off  my  skates; 
and  then  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  the 
damage  I  was  doing  to  my  nice,  aharp 
irons. 

"  Zekiel,"  says  Dandy,  as  we  sat  down 
on  a  bank,  while  I  unstrapped  first  his 
skates  and  then  mine,  "  Zekiel,  I  shan't 
forget  this  night's  work  in  a  hurry ;  yon've 
saved  my  life,  and  I  shall  try  to  make  it 
up  to  you  as  long  as  ever  I  liva" 
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BOOK  IIL 

CHAPTER  IV.      THE  TANGLED  WEB. 

At  the  introduction  Alexis  Kenyon 
ImpaUively  stretched  out  her  hand. 

"  I  heard  you  preach  on  Sunday/'  she 
exclaimed  eagerly ;  "  and  the  Rector  called 
yesterday,  and  was  speaking  so  much 
about  you.  I  can't  look  upon  you  as  a 
stranger  ! " 

Adrian  Lyle  took  the  beautiful  hand  so 
frankly  and  graciously  extended. 

"  I  am  a^aid/'  he  said,  **  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  acquaintanceship  are  not 
auspicious.  I  am  trespassing  on  your 
father's  grounds— so  at  least  your  cousin 
informed  me  a  few  moments  ago— but 
perhaps  my  explanation " 

She  stopped  him  with  a  gesture.  *'  Do 
not  explain,"  she  said,  "it  would  only 
bore  me,  and  it  could  make  no  difference. 
Of  course  you  would  have  called  one  day 
or  other.  Chance  has  hastened  your  visit 
—that  is  all  Will  you  come  to  the  Abbey 
and  see  my  father  1 " 

"  Not  to-night,  if  you  will  excuse  mo," 
the  young  clergyman  answered.  "  It  is 
somewhat  late  for  a  call ;  and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  am  in  haste  to  reach  the  village. 
I  was  told  there  was  a  short  cut  through 
the  park  that  I  might  use,  but  I  fear  I 
have  missed  it." 

"  The  explanation,  after  all,"  said  Alexis, 
smiling.  "  Yes,  this  is  not  the  way ;  but 
my  cousin  will  soon  put  you  right,"  she 
added,  turning  to  Neale. 

He  did  not  look  pleased  at  the  task,  but 
politeness  forbade  any  outward  expression 


of  relucta'nce ;  besides  he  was  in  momen- 
tary dread  that  Adrian  Lyle  might  let 
fall  something  about  their  former  acquaint- 
anceship and  its  attendant  circumstances. 

"Of  course,"  he  said;  "I  shall  be 
delighted." 

"  And  your  visit,"  said  Alexis,  "  is  only 
postponed.  You  said  something  on  Sunday 
that  surprised  me — from  a  pulpit  I  have 
a  fancy  that  you  are  not  orthodox,  any  more 
than  myself.  Your  Rector  and  I  always 
quarrel.  I  believe  he  thinks  I  am  next 
door  to  a  heathen.  But  indeed  I  am  not; 
only  it  is  stupid  to  think  exactly  like 
everyone  else — that  is  to  say,  if  you  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  thinking  at  all. 
Most  people  don't." 

The  young  clergyman  surveyed  her 
gravely,  and  with  some  surprise. 

"Was  I  unorthodox]"  he  said.  "I 
thought  I  was  particularly  careful." 

<'  You  said  that  ignorance  of  scientific 
facts,  blind  belief,  and  hysterical  emotion, 
constituted  the  general  idea  of  religion — 
a  religion  devoid  of  use,  or  comfort,  or 
content.  You  see  I  have  a  good  memory, 
Mr.  Lyle." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  at  the 
beautiful  face,  which  had  no  listlessness  and 
no  irony  now.  "  And  did  you  think  I  was 
wrong  in  saying  so  much  ? " 

"  On  the  contrary.  I  quite  agreed  with 
you.  1  am  not  a  religious  person  myself," 
she  went  on  coolly.  '*  If  I  have  ever  had 
convictions  they  have  never  been  of  the 
right  sort,  and  I  have  never  found  anyone 
capable  of  convincing  me  that  faith  is  not 
an  accident  of  birtb,  and  morality  a  mere 
matter  of  temperament.  I  have  been 
worried  and  lectured  by  upholders  of  all 
creeds,  until  I  quite  sympathised  with  the 
vengeance  of  that  bewildered  heathen 
whose  natural  instincts  got  the  better  of 
I  conversion.     Do  you  know  the  story  1 " 
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"No/'  said  AdriaaLyle  wHk  a  mik. 
« I  should  like  to  Ivar  it" 

"Well,  first  a  Roman  Catholic  mii- 
iionarj  went  out  to  this  benighted  savage, 
and  his  teaching  was  so  effective  that  he 
became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  made  his 
tribe  follow  his  example.  A  short  time 
afterwards  a  Protestant  missionary  arrived 
on  the  scene,  and  he  got  the  ear  of  the 
saUe  monarch  and  persuaded  him  that  his 
faith  was  all  wrong,  and  so  worked  upon 
his  fedinffs  that  he  recanted,  and  was  bap- 
tized, and  received  into  the  new  Church. 
A  year  or  so  passed  by  when,  by  some 

Sod  fortune,  a  Dissenter  came  to  the 
and,  and  he  being  a  zealous  and  very 
pious  man,  straightway  took  it  into  his 
head  that  he  must  convert  the  chief  to  his 
form  of  worship.  That  dignitary  lost  his 
patience,  called  his  tribe  together,  and 
summoned  the   three  missionaries  to   be 

i)resent.  He  then  explained  to  his  fol- 
owers  that,  as  the  white  man's  God 
seemed  such  a  very  troublesome  being  to 
worship,  he  thought  they  had  best 
return  to  their  old  ways,  and  ended  his 
discourse  by  requesting  that  the  three 
teachers  might  be  served  up  for  supper  at 
the  grand  festival  that  would  eflfectually 
celebrate  that  return  1  What  do  you 
think  of  the  story  T'  she  added,  elancing 
with  demure  eyes  at  Adrian  Lyle  s  grave 
face. 

**  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  my  sympathies 
go  with  the  poor  savage.  I  never  allege 
that  religion  and  creed  are  one  and  the 
same  thing." 

"Then,"  said  Alexis,  "you  are  the  first 
sensible  clergyman  I  have  ever  met  Each 
sect  wants  the  monopoly.  Their  creed, 
their  faith,  their  Church — no  other.  The 
others  are  all  wrong.  For  my  part,  there 
Is  no  class  with  whom  I  have  greater 
sympathy  than  Jew&  I  have  found  more 
clever,  brilliant,  and  high-minded  people 
among  the  Jews — ^I  mean  the  strict  con- 
forming Jews — than  amcmg  the  so-oidled 
Christians,  whether  High  Church,  Low 
Church,  or  Nonconformists.  You  see  my 
sympathies  are  liberal,  Mr.  Lyle." 

"Have  you  made  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  each  class  9 "  asked 
Adrian  Lyle. 

"  Yes,  and  with  many  more  that  I  have 
not  named." 

"Are  we  to  stand  here  all  night  while 
you  expound  themt"  demanded  her  cousin 
sarcastically.  "I  should  recommend  a 
retreat  to  tfie  house." 

**  Neale  thinks  there  is  a  time  and  place 


for  all  thkgm"  siid  Alexis.     "  Perhaps  he 
i»  right" 

"I  certainly  eannot  see  why  you ehoiild 
begin  a  religious  argument  now,"  Bsid 
Eenyon  sulkUy. 

He  was  nervous  and  impatient  Every 
moment  that  kept  Adrian  Ljle  by  hu 
cousin's  side  was  a  moment  of  danger. 

Alexis  looked  at  him  critically,  and  then 
turned  and  met  the  glance  of  the  yooDg 
clergyman.  It  was  more  speculative  than 
admiringi  and,  as  such,  interested  her  for 
the  first  time  by  the  absolute  novelty  of 
what  it  conveyed. 

''  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,"  the 
said.  "  Neale  is  right  NeiUier  place  nor 
time  is  suitable  for  such  a  discussion  as  we 
were  drifting  inta" 

Then  a  litde  mysterious  smile  came  to 
her  lips. 

"  Consider  it  postponed,"  she  said,  and 
held  out  her  hand  with  unusual  cordiality. 
Adrian  Lyle  took  it  with  a  momentary 
wonder  that  it  was  so  small  and  cod,  and 
unlike  any  other  woman's  hand  he  had 
ever  touched.  Then  she  turned  away 
without  further  words,  and  was  lost  to 
sight  amidst  the  brushwood. 

For  a  moment  absolute  silence  reigned 
between  the  two  young  men,  as  Neale  led 
the  way  back  to  the  paih. 
Adrian  Lyle  was  the  first  to  break  it 
"  Your  cousin,  you  said ) "  he  remarked 
enquiringly.  "  Is — ^is  your  wife  also  stay- 
ing with  you  at  the  Abbey  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Neale  ahnost  sullenly.  ''  Of 
course  not  They  know  nothing  about— that 
My  uncle  would  be  furious  if  he  knew,  and 
I  can't  afibrd  to  ruin  all  my  prospecta  I 
suppose,"  he  added  turning  to  hb  com- 
panion, "I  can  trust  you  to  keep  my 
secret  for  a  while,  till  I  see  how  the  old 
fellow  is  disposed." 

"  Have  you  done  what  you  promised  t" 
asked  Adrian  Lyle  slowly. 

Neale  was  a  few  steps  in  advance ;  the 
darkness  hid  the  flush  that  dyed  hh  face 
and  brow ;  his  voice  was  low  and  unsteady 
as  he  answered : 

"  Yes,  I  have ;  and  now  I  hold  you  to 
your  side  of  the  bargain.  You  will  keep 
my  secret  until  I  give  you  leave  to 
speak  1 " 

"Yes,"  answered  Adrian  Lyle;  "» 
promise  is  a  promise ;  but  I  trust  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  keep  the  secret  very 
long.  Her  presence  would  win  your  for- 
giveness with  anyone,  I  feel  assured. 
Why  not  confide  in  your  cousin !  They 
sav  she  can  do  anvthine  with  her  father." 
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<' Confide  in  Alexis  I"  burst  wrathfully 
from  Neale  Kenyon's  lips.  "Why,  my 
vnele  has  made  up  his  mind  that  I  am  to 
mairy  her!  It  has  been  an  understood 
thing  ever  since  we  were  jchildren." 

"  AU  the  more  reason,  then,  that  you 
should  explain  matters,"  said  Adrian  Lyle 
coldly.  "It  seems  to  me  you  are  wrong- 
ing two  women  instead  of  one." 

"  Oh,  my  good  sir,"  said  Neale  lightly, 
"you  t»ke  too  serious  a  view  of  the 
matter,  I  assure  you.  Gretchen  is  all 
right ;  and  I  am  only  awaiting  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  explain  matters  to  Sir  Eoy. 
As  for  Miss  Renyon,  she  doesn't  care  a 
straw  about  me,  so  Vm  not  spoiling  her 
prospecta  She  could  marry  a  Duke  or  a 
Prince  tomorrow  if  she  pleased." 

"  Then  why  is  Sir  Roy  so  bent  on  her 
marrying  you?"  asked  Adrian  Lyle,  in 
excuseable  surprise. 

"Because  he  wants  her  to  have  the 
Abbey,"  answered  the  young  man.  "  If 
he  thought  she  or  I  would  marry  a  stranger^ 
he'd  get  married  himself,  in  hopes  of  having 
an  heir  in  the  direct  line.  And  there's 
every  probability  he  would.  In  that  case, 
farewell  to  my  prospects.  I  am  only  a 
pennileas  Lieutenant  in  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, and  indebted  to  Sir  Boy  for  an  allow- 
ance like  a  schoolboy.  I  can't  afford  to 
offend  him — especially  now,"  he  added, 
with  a  sudden  flush,  as  he  remembered  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  he  had  provided  for 
Gretchen. 

Adrian  Lyle's  face  grew  sterner  and 
colder  than  ever. 

"  You  are  not  acting  rightly,  or  honour- 
ably," he  said. 

Neale  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"I  cannot  expect  you  to  understand," 
he  said.  "  I  might  even  tell  you  that  you 
have  no  warrant  for  interference ;  but,  let 
the  future  speak  for  me.  If  I  could  see 
my  way  dear.  Heaven  knows  I  would  not 
hesitate ;  but  I  must  wait,  and  trust  to 
time." 

He  paused,  and  looked  his  companion 
in  the  face.  "That,"  he  said,  pointing 
before  Mm,  "  is  your  way.  It  seems  odd 
that  you  should  be  here.  You  have  taken 
the  curacy,  I  suppose  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  clergyman 
gravely.  "  I  came  here  last  week.  I  knew 
Mr.  Bray  some  years  ago." 

"  I  am  only  sta^^ing  at  the  Abbey  for  a 
few  days,"  said  Kenyon  hurriedly,  as  if 
offering  an  explanation  "Then  I  must 
run  up  to  town  to  arrange  about  rejoining 
my  regiment.     It  is  at  Madras  at  present ' 


Adrian  Ljle  pushed  the  dark  wave  of  hair 
off  from  his  brow — his  face  looked  pale 
and  disturbed. 

"You  will  take  her,  I  suppose,"  he 
said  abruptly,  "if  you  go  ! " 

"  Of  course,"  Kenyon  answered,  with  an 
inward  feeling  of  irritation  that  anyone 
save  himself  should  allude  to  Gretchen  as  a 
personal  pronoun. 
There  was  a  moment  or  two  of  silence. 
Then  Adrian  Lyle  glanced  up  at  his  com- 
panion's face.  "I  will  wish  you  good- 
night," he  said.  "I  am  quite  aware  you 
look  upon  my  being  here  as  a  misfortune ; 
but,  as  you  justly  observed,  I  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  your  actions." 

"And  I  can  depend  on  your  silence  1 " 
exclaimed  Kenyon  eagerly. 

A  faint  smile  of  contempt  crossed  the 
young  clergyman's  lips.  "  I  have  given  you 
my  word,"  he  said  coldly,  and  walked  away 
under  the  heavy  canopy  of  boughs,  leaving 
Kenyon  standing  there  perplexed  and 
disturbed. 

As  the  tall,  erect  figure  disappeared  in 
the  distance,  Neale  turned  homewards  with 
kaitted  brow  and  stem,  compressed  lips. 

"  He  —  of  all  others,"  he  muttered. 
"  What  scurvy  tricks  Fate  plays ! " 

Some  inward  consciousness  lit  up  his 
knowledge  of  his  own  actions,  and  showed 
them  Rs  burdened  with  results  far  different 
to  those  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 
He  was  drifting  into  fresh  entanglements. 
Sir  Boy  had  absolutely  forced  him  into  a 
false  position  with  his  cousin  and  that 
cousin  herself,  instead  of  helping  him  as 
he  had  expected,  seemed  determined  to 
add  fresh  complications  to  his  already  com- 
plicated schemes. 

"  I  believe  it  is  sheer  aggravation,"  he 
thought  savagely.  "  If  she'd  only  fall  in 
love  with  someone  1  Why  can't  she  1 
Other  girls  do  readily  enough;  but  that 
sphinx  of  coldness  and  incomprehe nsibUity 
to  spoil  my  plans  like  this  !  It's  enough 
to  make  a  fellow  blow  his  brains  out  I " 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  let  tho  caol 
night  wind  play  over  his  heated  forehead. 
His  eyes  gazed  down  the  dim  and  leafy 
distance,  yet  saw  nothing  bnt  endless 
vexations  and  worries  arising  out  of  one 
rash  impulse  that  never  till  now  had  he 
confessed  he  regretted.  Slowly  and  moodily 
he  walked  on — irresolute,  impatient;  but 
still  pitying  himself  as  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances, instead  of  acknowledging  his 
fauh  in  bringing  those  circum^tiDces 
about. 

"  What  could  I  have  done  f "  he  asked 
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himself  for  the  hundredth  time.  "It  was 
a  thousand  pities  I  ever  went  to  Dombach; 
and  then  she  was  so  sweet  and  so  lovely — 
and — she  showed  so  plainly  that  she  loved 
me.  I  shonld  have  been  a  brute  to  throw 
her  over,  and  yet  —  oh,  confound  that 
fellow  Lyle  I  Who  could  have  dreamt  of 
his  crossing  my  path  t  What  a  fool  I  was 
to  make  a  friend  of  him  1  All  clergymen 
are  so  fond  of  meddling  in  one's  private 
affairs  for  'conscience  sake.'  There's  no 
doubt  I'm  in  a  most  infernal  fix,  and  how 
to  get  out  of  it  I  don't  know.  I  really 
wonder  that  fellow  didn't  insist  on  proofs 
of  my  promise  instead  of  accepting  my 
bare  word." 

Then  a  hot  flash  swept  to  his  brow,  even 
in  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  the  woods ; 
for  conscience  whispered  '*  and  your  word 
was  false  1 " 

CHAPTER  v.    "HOW  ODD  MEN  ARJC!" 

Disturbed  and  ill  at  ease  Adrian  Lyle 
took  his  way  to  the  village*  He  paused 
once,  and  looked  up  at  the  clear  evening  sky, 
while  an  expression  of  deep  pain  clouded  his 
face.  **  All  these  weary  weeks  and  days," 
he  muttered,  '<  and  my  one  prayer  <  keep  us 
apart  1 '  and  here  temptation  meets  me 
over  again  !  How  it  all  comes  back — my 
distrust  of  him — my  compassion  for  her; 

compassion !  "  he  bent  his  head ;  a 

bitter  smile  crossed  his  Ups.  ^*  Let  me  be 
honest  with  myself,  is  it  only  compassion  t 
Why  has  all  womanhood  been  to  me  but 
an  impersonal  thing  till  the  day  I  looked 
on  that  sweet  face  1  Why  do  I  feel  this 
nervous  horror  and  hatred  of  Neale  Ken- 
yon,  at  the  mere  suspicion  he  has  wronged 
that  trusting  child  1  Why  do  I  long,  yet 
dread,  to  meet  her  glance  and  hear  her 
voice  once  more  1  Is  it  possible  that  I  am 
too  false  and  cowardly  to  confess  the  truth) 
Is  it  possible  that  f  fail  to  realise  what 
I  dimly  suspected,  when  I  took  counsel 
with  myself  among  the  lonely  solitudes  of 
Abruzzil" 

He  bent  his  head.  For  a  moment  a  sort 
of  horror  seemed  to  seize  him.  His  power 
of  will  seemed  gone,  and  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  an  undreamt-of  evil.  *'It 
u  against  conscience,  against  reason,  against 
Heaven  1 "  he  muttered,  and  with  head  down- 
bent  he  strode  off  rapidly,  almost  fiercely, 
through  the  darkening  woods.  Bat  he 
knew,  let  it  be  against  what  it  might,  that 
the  madness  had  crept  into  bis  soul,  that 
for  good  or  ill  the  light  of  Gretchen's  eyes, 
the  smile  on  Gretchen's  lips,  were  to  haunt 


his  memory  and  people  his  dreams  with 
sad  and  forlorn  hopeS|  until  his  heart 
should  cease  to  beat,  and  his  pulses  cease 
to  thrill  1 

He  had  not  even  asked  where  she  was; 
but  that  made* no  difference,  she  wu  a 
living  presence  whether  near  or  afar.  Like 
sunshine  she  had  stolen  across  his  life— its 
hard  duties,  its  painful  struggles,  its  ead 
and  sometimes  hopeless  efforts.  Witiioat 
consciousness,  without  desire,  that  loyely 
presence  had  set  its  seal  upon  his  memory, 
and  he  could  as  soon  forget  the  reality  of 
his  own  ezistencOy  as  the  subtle  sweetness 
of  hers. 

The  thought  of  her  in  her  innocent, 
unconscious  hapjpiness  smote  him  like  a 
cruel  blow.  Without  a  shadow  to  dim 
her  belief  in  the  man  she  loved ;  withoat 
one  past  experience  to  shake  her  faith 
in  the  existence  of  perpetual  joy ;  with  all 
the  priceless  illusions  of  youth,  and  hope, 
and  unfailing  trust :  so  the  picture  framed 
itself  before  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  ask 
his  sympathy. 

''  Heaven  grantshe  may  never  know!"he 
prayed,  as  the  shadow  of  that  old  mis- 
trust in  Neale  Eenyon  robbed  the  picture 
of  its  brightness.  "After  all,  he  says  he 
has  kept  his  promise — and  she  is  safe. 
Why  can  I  not  believe  it ) " 

But  try  as  he  might,  he  knew  that  saeh 
belief  was  not  easy;  that  it  had  not 
banished  the  shadow  of  his  old  distrust 
even  for  one  brief  hour. 

That  night  Alexis  Kenyon  dismissed 
her  maid  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  and 
drawing  her  chair  up  to  the  open  window 
with  its  wide,  sweeping  view  of  the  beaa- 
tif ul  grounds,  and  green  level  fields,  and 
windmg  river,  gave  herself  up  to  a  long 
and  somewhat  serious  train  of  thoaght. 

''I  shall  be  tired  of  him  in  a  month," 
she  said  to  herself.  "And  yet  I  think— 
yes,  I  am  almost  sure  I  shall  marry  him. 
It  will  be  almost  the  first  time  I  hare 
obeyed  my  father  in  any  desire  or  wish. 
I  suppose  I  owe  him  something." 

Her  long,  rich  hair  hung  in  beavy, 
curling  masses  about  her  slight  figure;  her 
face  in  the  moon-rays  looked  pure  and 
exquisite  as  sculpture ;  but  the  mouth  was 
set  in  cold  and  scornful  lines ;  her  heart 
never  quickened  by  one  beat  as  she  dwelt 
on  her  acknowledged  lover  and  her  pro- 
bable marriage. 

"  How  odd  men  are  1"  she  mused,  with 
that  irony  that  was  part  of  herself.  *'He 
has  said  nothing  tonight.  Is  it  because  he 
feels  secure  or— afraid  f    I  hope  he  will  | 
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not  bore  me  with  loye-makiog.  I  Bhould 
hate  it" 

Then  she  glanced  op  at  the  clear  sky 
and  the  radiant  starlight.  Half  uncon- 
sciooBly  they  associated  themselves  with 
the  calm  and  thoaehtfal  face  on  which  to- 
night she  had  looked  for  the  second  time 
in  her  life. 

"  There  are  poWer  and  strength  of  cha- 
racter in  him/'  she  thought  "  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  overthrow  the  balance  of 
that  mind." 

Then  a  little  odd  smile  hovered  over  her 
Ups. 

"  I  should  like  to  try,  all  the  same/'  came 
drifting  through  her  brain,  with  an  ignoble 
desire,  bom  more  of  idleness  than  of 
vanity. 

For  the  first  time^  eyes  that  were  critical 
almost  to  severity  had  met  her  own ;  lips 
nnsmilJDg  and  unflattering  had  answered 
her  hght  words. 

''  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  would  have 
ui  ideal ;  but  the  ideal  would  not  be  like 
me/'  she  thought  "  Would  it  be  possible 
to  overthrow  it,  I  wonder!  The  cloth 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  man 
beneath." 

Yet  as  her  thoughts  dwelt  on  that  face, 
at  once  so  gentle  and  so  cold,  so  patient 
and  so  strong,  she  felt  that  for  the  first 
time  in  her  spoilt  and  selfish  life  she  had 
met  a  nature  which  might  resist  or  compel 
the  wilfulness  of  her  own. 

She  had  a  gift  of  reading  character,  and 
was  seldom  mistaken  in  her  judgement 
Few  men  were  ever  capable  of  raising 
more  than  a  languid  interest  in  her ;  still 
fewer  failed  to  verify  the  course  she  pre- 
dicted. But  Adrian  Lyle  baffled  her 
usual  keen  and  ready  penetration.  She 
speculated  about  him  now  with  something 
more  nearly  approaching  interest  than  she 
had  acknowledged  herself  capable  of  feel- 
ing. She  even  found  herself  dimly  wonder- 
ing when  he  would  call,  and  how  she  could 
best  surprise  him  into  sympathy  or  excite- 
ment— anything  to  baffle  that  calm,  grave 
strength  which  made  her  feel  like  a  child 
in  his  presence,  and  half  ashamed  of  the 
Bophistriee  and  ironies  that  seemed  to  ring 
fake,  like  the  base  coin  they  were.  ^ 

She  rose  at  last  and  closed  the  window ; 
a  little  shiver  ran  through  her  as  she 
turned  away.  She  stood  upright  before 
the  long  mirror  that  showed  her  the  grace 
and  slenderness  of  her  figure  in  its  loose 
draperies ;  the  rich  masses  of  hair  that  fell 
about  her  shoulders ;  the  deep,  mournful, 
far-searchinfir  eaze  of  her  dark  e?e8. 


"What  do  men  see  in  me,  I  wonder? " 
she  speculated,  looking  at  herself  as 
critically  as  she  would  have  looked  at  a 
stranger.  "  There  are  hundreds  of  women 
more  beautiful ;  there  are  thousands  ready 
to  love  and  adore,  while  I  am  completely 
indifferent ;  and  yet " 

She  turned  away  impatiently.  A  little, 
half  suppressed  sigh  finished  the  sentence. 

'^ Shall  I  ever  caret"  she  thought,  as 
she  had  thought  scores  and  scores  of  times 
in  her  spoilt,  capricious  life.  "I  think 
not  I  am  beyond  the  age  of  illusions. 
I  have  not  reached  that  of  egotism  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  intermediate  ground." 

At  breakfast  next  morning  Neale 
Eenyon  had  quite  recovered  his  spirits. 
Alexis  was  her  usual,  languid,  scornful  self, 
and  scarcely  seemed  to  notice  his  presence. 
This  fact,  however,  did  not  seem  to  depress 
him  in  any  way.  With  his  customary 
di&regard  of  consequences,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  worrv  about  his  uncle's 
wishes,  and  just  to  let  things  drift  He 
would  remain  at  the  Abbey  to-day,  but  that 
was  all.  On  the  morrow  he  must  go  up  to 
town,  and  if  he  could  rejoin  his  regiment 
at  once,  why,  so  much  the  better.  Time 
would  work  wonders.  Anything  and 
everything  might  happen.  The  knot  of 
entanglement  might  unravel  itself,  or  be  cut 
asunder.  If  only  Sir  Roy  died  unmarried, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  fear  for  the 
future.  He  could  acknowledge  Gretchen 
before  the  world;  and  as  for  Alexis,  she 
could  take  a  Prince  to  console  her  if  she 
liked.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  quarrel 
with  her  at  any  time.  She  was  always 
giving  occasion  for  it 

As  these  thoughts  ran  through  his  mind, 
he  suddenly  raised  his  eyes  and  met  her 
glance.  It  was  indolent,  amused,  ironical 
It  sent  a  sudden  rush  of  colour  to  his  face, 
and  made  him  wonder  whether  she  had 
any  suspicion  of  his  thoughts. 

"  Will  you  see  your  friend  to-day  1 "  she 
asked  carelessly.  **  If  you  do,  invite  him  to 
dinner.     I  want  papa  to  know  him." 

Neale  looked  at  her  stupidly. 

"  My  friend  1 "  he  echoed. 

"Oh,"  she  said  with  impatience,  **you 
know  whom  I  mean.  The  curate,  of 
course.  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  your 
travelling  companion.  Was  he  interest- 
ing 1 " 

«<  Yes— €S,"  stammered  Neale,  somewhat 
confusedly.  "  He  is  very  clever,  and — all 
that     Eather  a  prig,  though."    OpQlc 

"  Indeed  1 "  she  said,  as  if  amused  a%  the 
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description.   "  I  should  not  have  aospected 
it.   Yoa  had  not  much  in  common,  then  1 " 

<*  You  appear  to  be  very  much  interested 
in  Adrian  Lyle  I "  said  Neale,  sulkily.  « I 
always  understood  you  hated  curates." 

''No^  only  pity  them  as  a  race.  It  has 
not  yet  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  one 
who  was  in  any  degree  a  credit  to  his  sex; 
or  any  ornament  to  his  profession." 

<'  And  you  think  Adrian  Lyle  is  both  t " 

'<0h,  I  did  not  admit  that,"  she 
said,  with  her  little  ambiguous  smQe. 
''Let  me  see!  His  social  status  makes 
him  the  servant  of  our  worthy  Mr. 
Bray ;  obedient  to  his  orders,  and  amen- 
able to  his  superior  judgement — an  odd 
arrangement,  when  you  consider  the  dif- 
ferent mental  force  of  each  man ;  an  ar- 
rangement only  possible  to  such  a  body 
as  are  the  superior  clergy — a  body  whose 
head  and  chief  can  *  license '  an  educated 
and  well-bom  gentleman  to  an  office  as  if 
he  were  a  cabman  or  a  publican." 

'<  There  must  be  a  head  and  chief  in  all 
important  matters,"  said  Sir  Eoy,  looking 
up.     "  What  a  Eadical  you  are,  Alexis  1 " 

**  Oh,  I  assure  you  I  am  not,"  she  said 
gravely.  **  I  am  only  upholding  the  su- 
periority of  mind  over  matter,  and  wonder- 
ing a  little  why  Fate  has  seen  fit  to  place 
the  Bey.  Adrian  Lyle  under  the  rule  and 
command  of  the  Key.  Joseph  Bray." 

"  He  may  rise  to  a  Bishopric  in  time," 
said  her  cousin.  *'  I  suppose  even  Bishops 
were  curates  once." 

'<  Adrian  Lylel"  murmured  Sir  Eoy. 
''  Who  is  he  1    I  seem  to  know  the  name." 

"  Mr.  Bray  was  telling  us  about  him," 
explained  Alexis. 

'*  Ah,  to  be  sure — ^yes.  Very  clever,  he 
said.  Ask  him  to  dinner,  my  dear,  if  you 
like  him.  Only  I  hope  he  has  none  of 
those  new-fangled,  half-Eomish  notions  that 
are  so  much  in  fashion  now.  I  can't  stand 
that." 

"  Oh,  he's  all  right,"  said  Neale  carelessly. 
"You  may  be  sure  of  that,  or  Alexis 
wouldn't  express  interest  in  him." 

"Did  I  express— interest!"  said  his 
cousin  coolly.  "Only  curiosity,  was  it 
not!" 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  demure  un- 
consciousness of  a  child.  She  had  dis- 
covered that  the  mention  of  Adrian  Lyle's 
name  disturbed  and  irritated  him.  She 
resolved  to  know  the  reason,  and  there- 
fore the  whim  of  bringing  them  together 
became  gradually  a  fixed  resolve. 

"I  think,"  she  went  on,  as  she  lazily 
stirred  her  coffee,  "  you  are  not  quite  so  i 
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good-tempered  as  you  used  to  be.  Per- 
haps that  foreign  tour  has  a  little  upset 
your  digestion  1  That  is  always  the  secret 
of  a  man's  amiability." 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment  or  two. 
He  found  it  more  difficult  than  of  jom  to 
bear  her  raillery,  or  parry  her  sharp  wit 

"  You  had  better  write  your  invitation, 
and  I  wUl  leave  it,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Lyle 
is  sure  to  be  out  district-visiting  (ur  some- 
thing of  that  sort;  andaayouareanxionato 
see  him,  it's  a  pity  to  leave  it  to  chance." 

She  smiled  and  glanced  at  him  somewhat 
meaningly. 

'^  I  am  not  anxious,"  she  said ;  "<Nr  if  bo, 
it  is  more  on  your  account  than  m^  own. 
But  your  suggestion  is  wise.  Kmd  as 
chance  usually  is  to  me,  I  won't  tnut 
entirely  to  ite  good  offices  now." 

Then  she  rose  from  the  table. 

"I  am  going  to  the  library,"  she  laid. 
"Gome  to  me  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
the  note." 

As  she  left  the  room  Sir  Eoy  looked 
somewhat  anxiously  at  his  nephew. 

"What  is  this  new  fancy! "he  asked. 
"  Usually  Alexis  never  cares  to  ask  anj 
man  here.    Is  this  Adrian  Lyle  young ! " 

"  I  believe  so,"  Neale  answered  moodily. 
"  He's  a  man  with  opinions,  at  all  events; 
perhaps  that's  why  Alexis  likes  him.  Bat 
there's  one  comfort,  they're  sure  to  aigae 
and  then  quarrel" 

Sir  Eoy  laughed.  "  Well,  my  boy,  dont 
get  jealous.  You  know  she  is  wilfiil,  and 
perhaps  I  have  spoilt  her;  but  she'll  torn 
out  all  rights  never  fear." 

Neale  made  no  answer,  but  deroted  him- 
self to  his  correspondence  and  papen, 
awaiting  the  expiration  of  that  quarter  of 
an  hour,  which  he  felt  must  bring  about 
some  explanation  between  himself  and  his 
cousin. 

He  dreaded  it  intensely,  easy  as  it  had 
looked  when  he  had  rehearsed  the  soene 
and  the  words  to  himselC  His  ooorage 
was  oozing  rapidly  away,  as  Alexis  in  m 
library  was  dashing  off  the  few  graoefd 
lines  that  invited  Adrian  Lyle  there  that 
night.  When  the  moment  arrived  and 
he  went  into  her  presence,  her  keem.  eyes 
noted  directly  the  signs  of  inward  pe^ 
turbatioD. 

"  He  is  goine  to  propose,"  she  tiionght) 
and  involuntarily  pushed  the  note  aside,  ao 
that  the  delicate  superscription  no  longer 
faced  her. 

Then  she  leant  back  in  her  chair,  aid 
looked  with  indolent  amusement  at  Neale 
Eenyon's  face.  "^ 
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"Have  you  anythiDg  on  your  mindl" 
she  asked.  "If  so,  I  should  advise 
yon  to  unburden  it  Your  look  is  expres- 
sive of  intense  misery." 
He  coloured  to  the  temples. 
"  Alexis/'  he  said,  **  I — I  want  to  know 
if  it  is  true  what — ^what  my  uncle  has  told 

me,  that  you  have  agreed " 

''Agreed  to  marry  youl"  she  queried 
with  unaltered  composure.  ''Yes,  it  is 
traa  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  ever  have  agreed  to  my  father's 
wishes.  But  it  is  no  new  thing  for  either 
of  us  to  hear.  Weren't  we  betrothed  in 
the  nursery,  or  something  to  that  e£fect  ? " 
The  blood  had  receded  from  Neale 
Kenyon's  face,  leaving  it  white  as  deatL 

She  noted  the  signs  of  agitation  with 
inward  amusement. 

"  How  odd  that  men  should  care  like — 
that !''  she  thought  to  herself,  and  wondered, 
too,  that  neither  thrill  nor  terror  disturbed 
her  own  serenity. 

"It  needn't  make  any  difference  yet," 
she  went  on  presently.  "  We  are  both 
young  enough  to  wait,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  interfere  with  your  profession  or 
its  duties.  You  want  to  join  your  regiment, 
of  course  1 " 

"I — I  was  thinking  so,"  he  stammered 
confusedly." 

Alexis  glanced  at  him  with  a  faint  gleam 
of  amusement  in  her  dark  eyes.  "Assuredly 
being  in  love  does  not  improve  a  man ! " 
she  thought — but  aloud  she  merely  said, 
"Do  just  as  you  pleasa  There  is  no 
need  to  trumpet  abroad  the  fact  that  two 
more  idiots  are  about  to  make  martyrs  of 
themselves.  For  of  course  that's  what  it 
will  come  to ;  only  I  hope  we  shall  be  sen- 
dble  enough  to  make  our  martyrdom  as 
l%ht  as  possible.  If  one  chooses  to  wear 
peas  in  one's  shoes,  it  is  as  well  to  boil 
them  first." 

"fieally,"  he  said  half  indignant,  half 
vexed  at  her  tone,  "  you  pay  yourself  a 
poor  compliment" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  put  on 
her  air  of  cold  indifference.  "  I  am  only 
stating  a  fact,"  she  eaid.  "  It  is  absurd  to 
pretend  there  is  any  halo  of  romance  about 
this  affair.  But  it  had  to  be  done,  and  we 
may  be  just  as  good  friends  as  ever.  Papa 
set  his  hea(t  on  the  match  when  we  were 
in  the  school-room.  It  is  no  new  thing — 
is  it!" 

*'  You — you  wish  no  mention  to  be  made 
of  it  at  present  1 "  he  asked  with  hesita- 
tion, and  looking  with  ill-concealed  dread 
it  the  note  on  the  writing-table. 


"Certainly.  There  will  be  time  enough  to 
speak  about  it,  when— well — ^yfhen  you 
return  from  India.  Isn't  it  to  India  that  you 
are  going  ?  We  have  made  papa  happy,  and 
set  his  mind  at  rest  If  there  is  a  satis- 
faction in  doing  one's  duty,  we  ought  to 
be  experiencing  it    Are  you  1 " 

Again  that  hot  flush  mounted  to  his 
temples.  He  felt  that  he  almost  hated 
this  mocking,  cold-hearted  creature.  She 
leant  back  there,  making  a  perfect  picture 
— as  she  had  a  way  of  doing — against  the 
dark  oak  and  sombre  colouring  around  her. 
The  long  soft  folds  of  creamy  Indian  silk, 
touched  here  and  there  with  knots  of 
palest  primrose  ribbon,  floated  around  her 
as  no  other  woman's  draperies  ever  seemed 
to  float  Neale  could  not  help  giving 
some  admiration  to  the  picture,  though  he 
felt  none  at  that  moment  for  the  woman. 

"What  I  experience  or  feel  can't  be  of 
much  account  to  you,"  he  said  indignantly. 
"  Of  course  you  will  please  yourself,  as  you 
always  do.  I  would  only  like  to  say  that 
you  are  not  to  consider  yourself  bound  in 
any  way  if — if  you  ever  should  change 
your  mind.     I  don't  want  you  to  make 

any  sacrifice,  or — or " 

*  "  I  think,"  she  said  mockingly,  "  I  would 
let  that  sentence  stand  as  it  is.  You  really 
can't  improve  it  Of  course  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  gratitudo  at  your  mag- 
nanimity. I  wul  do  you  the  justice  to 
believe  that  you  care  for  me  infinitely 
more  than  I  deserve.  All  the  same, 
having  arrived  at  this  happy  understand- 
ing, it  would  be  somewhat  unfair,  would 
it  not,  if  I  tossed  you  aside  at  tiie  first 
passing  whimt  No;  I  think  you  may 
trust  me,  even  if  you  are  in  India." 

She  smiled  at  him  with  that  little,  odd, 
mysterious  smile  he  knew  so  well,  and  ex- 
tended her  hand. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  as  he  took  it  and 
laid  his  lips  on  the  cool,  fair  skin,  "I  ought 
to  be  magnanimous,  toa  So  I  will  give 
you  permission  to  go  where  you  like,  and 
do  what  you  please  for  a  year.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  you  may  report  yourself  if  you 
feel  inclined.  And  now  there's  nothing 
more  to  be  said,  I  fancy.  There  is  my 
note.     Au  revoir." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  at 
him.  Again  he  felt  the  colour  spring  to 
his  brow,  and  raged  inwardly  at  its  false 
interpretation.  He  could  say  nothing.  He 
felt  stupefied  and  bewildered.  He  went 
to  the  door  and  opened  it,  andhshe  nassed 
out  without  another  word.       ^O^ 

Then,  as  the  door  closed,  he  seized  the 
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note,  and  gazed  at  the  address  npon  it 
with  a  sadden  sense  of  rage  and  terror. 

"  If    ever  they  become  friends  1 "    he 
thought. 


THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  MARRIAGE 

IN  FOUR  PARTS.      PART  III. 

Amongst  the  less  civilised  nations,  the 
marriage  contract  is  a  remarkably  simple 
matter.  Usually  the  wives  are  purchased 
by  tiie  highest  bidder,  though  occasionally 
a  girl  is  given  away  by  her  parents  to  a 
man  in  recompense  for  some  service 
rendered. 

The  Macusi  Indian  abstains  entirely 
from  food  for  some  time  previous  to 
taking  a  wife.  When  his  probationary 
period  has  expired,  the  marriage  is  per- 
formed by  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  in  the 
centre  of  a  few  square  yards  of  the  savan- 
nah which  has  been  cleared  of  grass  and 
stones.  O^er  this  space  mats,  made  of  the 
parallel  strips  of  the  seta  palm,  are  spread. 
When  all  is  ready,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  placed  in  the  clearing,  round 
which  the  whole  village  population  have 
gathered.  On  the  completion  of  the  cere- 
mony, which  is  exceedingly  brief,  the  hus- 
band immediately  transports  himself  and 
his  possessions  to  his  father-in-law's  house^ 
where  he  lives  and  works.  When  the 
family  of  the  young  couple  becomes  too 
large  to  be  comfortably  housed  in  the 
father-in  law's  establishment,  the  young 
husband  builds  a  house  for  himself  by  the 
side  of  that  of  his  wife's  father. 

A  complete  and  final  separation  between 
husband  and  wife  may  be  made  at  the  will 
of  the  husband  at  any  time  before  the  birth 
of  children;  but  afterwards,  nothing  but 
death  can  free  the  one  from  the  other.  If 
during  the  courtship  he  deserts  his  first 
love,  he  may,  stcangely  enough,  claim  all 
the  durable  presents  he  has  given,  such  as 
beads  and  other  ornaments. 

Before  he  is  allowed  to  choose  a  wife,  he 
must  prove  that  he  is  a  man  and  can  do 
man's  work.  Without  flinching,  he  suffers 
the  infliction  of  wounds  in  his  flesh ;  or  he 
allows  himself  to  be  sewn  up  in  a  hammock 
full  of  live  ants';  or  by  some  other  test 
equally  cruel  and  barbarous  he  evinces  his 
courage  and  claim  to  all  the  privileges  that 
accrue  to  the  arrival  at  the  full  estate  of 
manhood.  He  then  clears  a  space  in  the 
forest,  ^to  be  planted  with  cassava,  and 
brings  in  as  much  game  as  possible,  to 
demonstrate  that  he  is  equal  to  the  task  of 


supporting,  not  only  himself,  but  others 
whom  it  may  hereafter  be  his  duty  and 
privilege  to  support 

The  innocence  of  the  North-West  Indian 
maiden  is  as  marked  as  her  colour.  She 
is  trained  from  her  earliest  childhood  to 
work,  and,  by  the  time  she  has  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  is  a  perfect  housewife. 
Should  she  secure  a  white  man  for  a  ha^ 
band,  she  makes  him  an  exemplary  wife. 
Her  home  is  her  sole  comfort— rare  virtue! 
— and  her  husband's  comfort  her  sole  am- 
bition. 

The  aspiring  white  or  dusky  bridegroom 
must  be  well  known  in  the  tribe  before  he 
can  hope  to  win  a  wife.  Her  people  wuit 
to  understand  him  thoroughly,  and  reqoiro 
proof  that  he  can  support  not  only  his 
wife,  but,  in  an  emergency,  the  whole  of 
her  relatives.  He  must  be  a  warm-hearted 
man,  and  the  possessor  of  a  temper  war- 
ranted to  keep  inany  domestic  outbreak;  and 
he  must,  moreover,  own  a  good  house  or 
lodge,  and  half  a  dozen  horses.  If  be  com- 
bine in  himself  all  these  great  qualifications, 
he  may  confidently  •*  a-wooing  go." 

Having  selected  a  wife,  he  makes  appli- 
cation to  the  Rirl's  mother.  A  councfl  of 
the  family  is  held,  and  a  price  fixed  npon 
for  the  maiden.  If  she  be  pretty,  the  price 
will  be  a  gun,  two  horses,  and  a  lot  of  pro- 
visions, blankets,  and  cloth. 

A  gun  is  valued  at  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
total  value  of  all  the  articles  must  at  least 
reach  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Then 
he  tries  to  beat  the  dame  down,  and,  if  he 
succeeds,  he  knows  there  is  some  reason 
for  letting  the  girl  go ;  if  not,  he  under- 
stands he  is  making  a  sood  choice. 

Admiral  Hewitt,  whue  on  his  mission  to 
King  John  of  Abyssinia  on  behalf  of  ow 
Government, witnessed  an  interesting  matn- 
monial  celebration  in  Adowa.  The  town 
is  a  collection  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
inhabitants— their  houses  mere  huts— and 
is  too  subject  to  the  raids  of  hostile  tribes 
to  present  the  flourishing  appearance  which 
the  capital  of  a  large  kingdom  shonld. 
As  with  all  barbarous  nations  —  fofi^  *1* 
though  nominally  Christian,  the  Abyssinians 
can  be  called  little  else— the  weddings  are 
celebrated  with  a  curious  jumble  of  religion 
rites  and  social  ceremonies,  apparently 
borrowed  from  Christian,  Moliammedan, 
Jewish,  and  the  aboriginal  traditions. 
There  is  a  civil  ceremony  at  the  honse 
of  the  bride's  father,  where  oaths  of 
fidelity  are  exchanged,  and  subsequently  » 
religious  service.  After  the  former,  the 
bridegroom,  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
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custom  of  his  forefathers  of  captoring  their 
wives  by  force,  takes  his  bride  in  his  arms 
and  cMries  her  either  to  his  house  or  her 
own.  The  crowd  of  invited  snests  follow 
him  and  aid  him  in  holding  tne  orthodox 
nuptial  canopy  over  her.  There  is,  of 
course,  unlimited  feasting,  and  an  enormous 
quantity  of  spirituous  liquor  is  consumed, 
of  which  the  priest,  who  in  Abyssinia  is  a 
veritable  jovial  friar,  takes  his  full  share. 

The  associations  connected  with  the 
marriage  rites  among  the  Eirghese  of  the 
noiihem  steppes  of  Tarkestui  are  most 
formidable,  mvolving  the  payment  of  a 
"kalim,"  besides  the  giving  of  various  pre- 
sents. The  first  portion  is  paid  by  the 
match-maker  when  negotiations  are  entered 
mto,  but  the  second  not  for  twelve  months, 
unless  the  bridegroom  be  wealthy.  Should 
the  bride  elect  die  during  this  period,  her 
parents  must  return  all  they  have  received, 
or  give  their  next  daughter  as  a  substitute, 
together  with  a  fine  of  one  or  two  horses 
and  robes  or  furs.  This  same  law  applies 
in  the  event  of  the  girl  jilting  her  suitor. 
On  the  other  hand  should  me  man  die, 
his  parents  must  either  pay  a  fine  and 
forfeit  the  *'kalim,"  or  take  the  girl  for  their 
next  son.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  betrothal  the  bridegroom,  attired  in  his 
best,  goes  with  his  friends  to  the  "  aul,"  or 
Tillage  of  the  bride,  where  a  tent  has  been 
prepared  for  his  reception.  Throughout 
the  ceremonies  of  betrothal,  the  bride's 
brother  has  the  right  of  pilfering  from  the 
bridegroom  whatever  he  pleases;  but  at 
the  wedding  the  bride's  relatives,  near  and 
distant,  come  and  take  as  presents  almost 
everything  he  has.  His  hat,  coat,  girdle, 
horse,  saddle,  and  all  that  he  has  are  pil- 
fered, each  one  taking  an  article,  remark- 
bg  that  it  is  for  the  education  of  the  bride. 
There  is,  however,  some  reciprocity  in  the 
matter,  for  when  the  relatives  of  the  bride 
visit  the  "aul"  of  the  bridegroom,  they  are 
fleeced  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  On 
the  payment  of  the  **kalim''  the  parents  of 
the  bride  are  bound  to  give  up  their 
daughter,  giving  her  as  a  dowry  a  <'kibitka," 
or  tent^  a  camel  or  riding  horse,  and  a 
number  of  cattle,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion in  life,  also  a  bride's  headdress  called 
"saoukele,"  or,  if  poor,  another  called 
a  <' jaoulonk,"  besides  a  bed,  crockery,  and 
trunk  of  wearing  apparel. 

A  strange  custom  prevails  with  respect 
to  matrimonial  contracts  among  the  natives 
of  Northern  Siberia.  When  a  young 
native  desires  to  marry,  he  goes  to  the 
father  of  the  eirl  of  his  choice,  and  a  nrice 


is  agreed  upon,  one-half  of  which  is  then 
paid  down.  The  prospective  son-in-law 
at  once  takes  up  hu  residence  with  the 
family  of  his  lady-love,  and  resides  with 
them  a  year.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
still  desires  to  marry  the  girl  he  can  pay 
the  other  halfj  and  tiiey  are  married  on  the 
next  visit  of  the  priest ;  if  he  does  not  want 
to  marry  her  he  need  not  do  so,  and  simply 
loses  the  half  he  paid  at  the  start 

M.  Bedus  says  the  islanders  of  New 
Guinea  are  married,  not  according  to 
their  own  inclinations,  but  those  of* 
their  parents.  They  are  most  frequently 
affianced  at  a  very  tender  age,  but  are 
afterwards  forbidden  to  associate  with 
each  other ;  indeed,  this  is  carried  eo  far 
that  the  girl  may  not  even  look  at  her 
future  husband.  Both  must  avoid  all  con- 
tact with  the  members,  masculine  and 
feminine,  of  the  family  into  which  they 
are  about  to  enter.  Their  wedding  cere- 
monies are  characterised  by  a  reserve  and 
a  modesty  very  remarkable  in  a  savage 
people  of  the  tropics.  Adorned  with  the 
most  beautiful  ornaments,  the  bride  is  con- 
ducted at  night  in  a  torchlight  procession 
through  the  village.  One  woman  carries 
her  on  her  back,  while  another  binds  her 
arms  as  though  she  were  a  captive,  and 
leads  her  by  the  rope  to  the  house  of  her 
betrothed.  This  is  a  symbol  of  slavery,  a 
souvenir  of  the  ancient  servitude  which  the 
aristocratic  class  has  preserved.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  in  the  processions  of  the 
poor.  On  reaching  their  destination,  the 
bridegroom  is  presented  to  the  bride's 
relatives,  who  lead  him  into  her  chamber. 
She  awaits  him  with  her  back  turned, 
indicating  that  she  does  not  dare  to  meet 
his  conquering  gaze.  The  young  man 
approaches  till  within  two  feet  of  her, 
turns  on  his  heel,  and  then  they  are  back 
to  back,  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  as- 
sembly, the  men  on  one  side,  the  women 
on  thd  other.  After  the  entertainment  the 
bride  is  led  into  her  own  room,  still  not 
daring  to  meet  the  terrible  glance  of  her 
husband,  and  keeping  her  back  turned  to 
the  door ;  seeing  this,  the  hasband  also 
turns  his  back  on  her.  The  whole  night 
is  spent  in  this  manner;  they  sit  there 
motionless,  having  some  one  to  brush  away 
the  flies,  and  without  speaking  a  word.  If 
they  grow  sleepy  some  one  of  the  assist- 
ants, who  take  turns  in  doing  this  service, 
nudges  him  with  his  elbow.  If  they  keep 
wide  awake,  they  are  assured  of  a  long  life 
and  green  old  age.  In  the  morning  they 
separate,  still  without   looking   at    each 
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other,  in  order  to  refre&h  themcelves  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  previous  night  This 
performance  is  continued  for  four  nights, 
and  on  the  fifth  morning,  with  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  young  people  may 
look  each  other  full  in  the  face.  That 
suffices  j  the  marriage  is  considered  accom- 
plished, and  the  newly-wedded  pair  re- 
ceiye  the  customary  congratulations.  One 
more  night  the  watchers  remain,  and  then 
the  husband  is  bound  in  honour  to  slip 
away  before  dawn,  since  his  bride  cannot 
be  expected  yet  to  endure  a  second  time  in 
broad  daylight  his  terrible  look ;  she  will 
not  dare  to  meet  his  gaze  until  after  an 
interval  of  four  more  days  and  nights. 

So  much  so  for  customs  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  now,  once  more,  for  English  marriage 
customs  in  the  past. 

In  an  old  magazine  for  June,  1778,  the 
following  item  occurs  :  "  A  few  days  ago 
was  married  at  St.  Bridget's  Ohurch,  in 
Chester,  Mr.  Qeorge  Harding,  aged  one- 
hundred-and-seven,  to  Mrs.  Catherine 
Woodward,  aged  eighty-three.  So  singular 
a  union  could  not  fail  of  exciting  the 
admiration  and  surprise  of  a  numerous 
congregation  before  the  ceremony  was 
performed.  The  bridegroom  served  in  the 
army  thirty-nine  years,  during  the  reigns 
of  Qtteen  Anne,  Qeorge  the  First,  and  part 
of  George  the  Second.  He  is  now  par- 
ticularly hearty,  in  great  spirits,  and  retains 
all  his  faculties  to  an  extraordinary  perfec- 
tion. This  is  his  fifth  wife ;  the  last  one 
he  married  in  his  hundred-and-fifth  year ; 
and  he  is  Mrs.  Woodward's  fourth  hus- 
band. It  is  also  worthy  of  observation 
that  the  above  old  man's  diet  has  been  for 
the  last  thirty  years  chiefly  buttermilk 
boiled  with  a  little  flour^  and  bread  and 
cheese." 

Here  is  another  curious  marriage  notice 
of  the  same  character :  "  Lately,  at  New- 
castle, Mr.  Silvertop  to  Mrs.  Pearson.  This 
is  the  third  time  that  the  lady  has  been 
before  the  altar  in  the  character  of  a  bride, 
and  there  has  been  something  remarkable 
in  each  of  her  three  connubial  engage- 
ments. Her  first  husband  was  a  Quaker ; 
her  second,  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  her 
third,  a  Protestant  of  the  Estabh'shed 
Church.  Each  husband  was  twice  her 
age.  At  sixteen,  she  married  a  gentleman 
of  thirty-two ;  at  thirty,  she  took  one  at 
sixty ;  and  now,  at  forty-two,  »he  is  united 
to  a  gentleman  of  eighty  four." 

A  third  notice  worth  recording  is  this  : 
"  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson,  of  Northallerton, 


aged  ninety,  to  Miss  Golightly,  a  boundog 
damsel  of  sixty-four.  The  anxious  bride- 
groom had  been  a  widower  almost  six 
weeks." 

Prior  to  the  present  century,  the 
marriage  notice  in  this  country  announoed 
not  only  the  names  of  the  contracttng 
parties,  but  their  fortunes  and  yirtoea. 
Space  prohibits  the  giving  of  many  of 
these,  and  a  few  must  therefore  suffice. 
In  1731  the  following  notice  appeared  in 
the  ''Gentleman's  Magazine":  ** Married, 
the  Key.  Eoger  Waina^  of  York,  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  to  a  Lincolnshire 
lady,  upwards  of  eighty,  with  whom  he  is 
to  have  eight  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  a 
coach  and  four  during  his  life  only."  Four 
years  later  this  notice  appeared  in  the  same 
magazine :  "  The  Earl  of  Antrim,  of 
Ireland,  to  Miss  Betty  Pen&ather,  a  cele- 
brated beauty  and  toast  of  the  kingdom." 

In  the  "Gazette,"  Aprfl,  1793,  this  an- 
nouncement was  made:  "On  Saturday 
last,  Mr.  George  Donisthorpe  to  the  agree- 
able Mrs.  Mary  Bowker,  both  of  this 
town." 

On  the  fourteenth  July,  1800,  a  notice 
appeared  in  '*  Aris's  Birmingham  (Gazette  " 
that  the  Risht  Hon.  Mr.  Canning,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  had  been  married  to 
Miss  Scott,  sister  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Titchfield,  with  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds'  fortune.  Those  who  wish  for 
further  illustrations  of  these  amusing 
notices  can  find  them  in  the  "Annual 
Begister." 

The  multiplicity  of  wives  sanctioned  by 
the  Bible,  at  a  time  when  the  world 
required  to  be  peopled,  but  condemned 
by  the  New  Testament  teaching,  is  still 
practised  to  a  larger  extent  than  is  perhaps 
imagined,  though  chiefly  amongst  the  un- 
civilised nations.  In  the  East,  however, 
where  polygamy  has  for  thousands  of  years 
been  established,  comparatively  few  men 
have  more  than  one  wife.  We  often  hear 
of  Turkish  harems,  but  the  harem  is  only 
possible  among  the  ruling  class,  while  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  monogamous  like  our- 
selves. In  the  town  of  Algiers,  four  years  ago^ 
the  number  of  married  men  registered  was 
eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
two ;  of  these,  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  nineteen  had 
but  one  wife  ;  eighty-eight  had  two  wives  j 
and  seventy-five  more  than  two. 

There  are  still  a  few  theorists  who  justify 
polygamy  on  the  ground  that  more  women 
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axe  born  into  the  frorld  than  men,  but  the 
theory  has  long  been  exploded.  Aogiut 
Bebel,  in  hb  remarkable  work,  recently 
tranalated  into  English,  shows  that  in 
tan  States,  with  a  population  of  two 
hondred  and  fifty  millions,  the  excess  of 
females  oyer  males  was  only  two  million 
five  hundred  thousand;  and  when  we  re- 
member the  extent  to  which  men  out- 
number  women  in  the  Oolcmies,  and  the 
bet  that  in  India  there  are  six  mUlion 
more  men  than  women,  the  natural 
inference  is  that  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  were  distributed  according  to 
the  sexes,  mm  and  women  would  be  found 
to  exist  in  about  equal  proportions 

Recent  investigations  in  Utah  in  connec- 
tion with  the  anti- Mormon  legislation^  have 
established  the  conriction  that  eyen  among 
the  Mormons  the  number  of  cases  of  poly- 
gamy are  comparatiyely  few,  the  majority 
being  content  with  the  second  wife  in  theory, 
while  one  is  enough  in  practice.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise,  and  amongst  the 
more  civilised  races  natural  laws  must  of 
necessity  prevail. 

Amongst  some  of  the  African  and  Indian 
tribes  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
wives,  and  the  dusky  warriors  indulge 
themselves  with  as  many  of  them  as  they 
can  afford  to  maintain. 

Probably  few  old  English  customs  are 
better  known  than  thatof  theDunmowflitch, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  was  first  given  by 
Robert  Fitzwalter,  a  favourite  of  King 
John,  when  he  received  the  Dunmo w  Priory 
some  time  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He,  however,  is  not 
allowed  by  all  to  have  the  distinguished 
honour,  for  some  there  are  who  incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  Monks  of  the  Priory  who 
resided  there  before  Fitzwalter's  time,  were 
the  first  to  inaugurate  this  custom,  and 
meant  it  more  as  a  joke  than  a  reality.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  custom  did  once  exists 
and  has  been  handed  down  in  song  and 
prose  from  one  generation  to  another,  the 
latter  generations  having  the  shadow  of  the 
substance  which  sometimes  fell  to  the  lot 
of  their  forefathers  of  loving  and  domes- 
ticated temperaments.  The  ^' modus  ope- 
randi "  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  were 
filled  with  the  ambition  to  claim  the  prize 
of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  was  to  present  them- 
selves at  the  Priory  and  declare  that  for 
twelve  months  and  a  day  after  their 
marriage  they  had  had  no  cross  words  with 
each  other,  or  wished  they  had  not  taken 
upon   themselves   the  matrimonial  yoke. 


The  claimants  had  to  kneel  on  two  sharp- 
pointed  stones  in  the  churchyard,  and  there, 
after  solemn  chanting  and  other  rites  had 
been  performed  by  the  convent,  take  the 
following  oath,  which  was  administered  by 
the  steward : 

Yon  do  swear  by  custom  and  confession. 
That  you  ne'er  made  nuptial  transgression, 
Nor  since  you  were  married  man  and  wife, 
By  household  brawls  or  contentious  strife, 
Or  otherwise,  in  bed  or  at  board, 
Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  in  word ; 
Or  in  a  twelvemonth's  time  and  a  day 
Repented  not  in  any  way ; 
Or  since  the  church  clerk  said  Amen, 
Wished  yourselves  unmarried  again ; 
But  continue  true  and  in  desire 
As  when  you  joined  hands  in  holy  quire. 

Having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the 
Court  proceeded  to  pronounce  judgement 
in  these  words : 

Since  to  these  conditions,  without  any  fear, 
Of  your  own  auow  you  do  freely  swear. 
A  whole  gammon  of  bacon  you  do  receive, 
And  bear  it  away  with  love  and  good  leave ; 
For  this  is  the  custom  of  Bunmow,  well  known, — 
Though  the  pleasure  be  ours,  the  bacon's  your  own. 

In  latter  days  the  lucky  couple  were 
chaired  through  ihe  village.  The  first 
recorded  application  was  made  in  1445,  by 
Richard  Wright,  labourer,  Badbury,  Nor- 
folk. In  1467,  Stephen  Samuel,  husband- 
man, Ayston  Parva,  Essex,  obtained  the 
prize  j  two  years  later,  it  was  awarded  to 
Thomas  le  Fuller,  Cogshall,  Sussex.  Then 
comes  a  leap  in  the  records  until  1701, 
when  William  Parsley,  butcher.  Much 
Easton,  Essex,  was  adjudged  to  have  won 
the  coveted  prize;  at  the  same  time  a 
second  gammon  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Beynolds,  steward  to  Sir  CharlesBarrington, 
of  Hatfield,  Broadleaks.  In  1751,  John 
Shakeshift,  woolcomber,  Wethersfield, 
Essex,  established  his  claim  to  the  Dunmow 
flitch.  The  flitch  was  again  successfully 
claimed  in  1763,  by  a  man  and  his  wife 
whose  names  were  not  recorded.  After 
that,  the  custom  appears  to  have  died  out, 
for  in  1772  a  John  Gilder  was  unable  to 
press  his  claim  on  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
for  lack  of  opportunity.  In  1851  a  man 
named  Barrels  applied,  on  the  custom 
being  revived,  and  was  awarded  the  flitch 
at  a  f^te  in  Eaton  Park.  In  1855,  Mr. 
Harrison  Ainsworth  revived  the  old  custom ; 
and  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July  of  that 
year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barlow,  of  OhippiDg 
Ongar,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Chatelain  and 
his  English  wife  carried  off  a  couple  of 
flitches.  The  flitch  was  again  awarded  in 
1860,  and  this  was  the  last  time  the 
ceremony  was  gone  through.  In  all  pro- 
bability, it  wiU  now  be- allowed  to  lapse 
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forever.  For  one  hundred  years  the  Abbots 
of  St.  Meleine,  Bretagne,  gave  a  similar 
prize,  as  did  also  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Whichenoure. 

The  first  record  on  the  Court  roll  of  the 
Manor  of  Dunmovr  reads  as  follows  : 

[Danmow  i  •*  At  a  Court  Baron  of 
Nuper  PriorateJ  the  Right  Worshipful 
Sir  Thomas  May,  Knight,  there  holden 
upon  Friday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  June, 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord,  William  III.,  by  the  Grace 
of  (Jod/king  of  Great  Britain,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1701,  before  Thomas  Wheeler,  Gentleman 
Steward,  of  the  said  Manor.  It  is  thus 
enrolled : 

Elizabeth  Beaumont^ 
Spinster. 

Henrietta  Beaumont, 
Spinster. 

Anabella  Beaumont, 
Spinster. 

Jane  Beaumont, 
Spinster. 

Mary  Wheeler, 
Spinster. 

*^  Be  it  remembered  that  at  this  Court, 
in  full  and  open  Court,  it  was  found  and 
presented  by  the  homage  aforesaid,  that 
William  Pdrsley,  of  Much  Eaaton,  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  butcher,  and  Jane  his 
wife,  had  been  married  for  the  space  of 
three  years  last  past  and  upwards ;  and  it 
is  likewise  found  presented  and  adjudged 
by  the  homage  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
William  Parsley  and  Jane  his  wife,  by 
means  of  their  quiet,  peaceable,  tender, 
and  loving  cohabitation  for  the  space  of 
time  aforesaid  (as  appears  by  the  said 
homage),  are  fit  and  qualified  persons  to  be 
admitted  by  the  Court,  to  receive  the 
ancient  and  accustomed  oath,  whereby  to 
entitle  themselves  to  have  the  bacon  of 
Dunmow  delivered  unto  them  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

"  Whereupon  at  this  Court,  in  full  and 
open  Court,  came  the  said  William  Parsley 
and  Jane  his  wife,  in  their  proper  persons, 
and  humbly  prayed  that  they  might  be 
admitted  to  take  the  oath  aforesaid ;  where- 
upon the  said  Steward,  with  the  Jury, 
Suitors,  and  other  Officers  of  the  Court, 
proceeded  with  the  UBual  solemnity,  to  the 
ancient  and  accustomed  place  for  the 
administration  of  the  oath,  and  receiving 
the  gammon  aforesaid — that  is  to  say — the 
two  great  stones  lying  near  the  church 
door,  within  the  said  Manor,  when  the  said 
William  Pardley  and  Jane  his  wife,  kneel- 


ing down  on  the  said  two  stones,  the  said 
Steward  did  administer  unto  them  the 
above-mentioned  oath — ^this  and  the  reply 
of  the  parties  is  given  above — and  accord- 
ingly a  gammon  of  bacon  was  delivered 
unto  the  said  William  Parsley  and  Jane 
his  wife,  with  the  usual  solemnity. 

'*  Ezammed  per  Thomas  Wheeler,  Stew- 
ard." 

At  the  Abbey  of  Weir,  there  formerly 
hung  a  flitch  of  baoon  to  which  was 
attached  the  followmg  lines  : 

li  there  to  be  found  a  married  man 
That  in  verity  declare  can 
That  his  marriafre  he  doth  not  rue ; 
That  he  has  no  fear  of  his  wife  for  a  shrew. 
He  may  this  bacon  for  himself  hew  down. 

Let  US  now  look  at  some  of  the  costomi 
with  reeard  to  the  treatment  and  punish- 
ment of  ill-behaved  wives  and  husbands. 
In  Hampshire  villages  a  custom  Btill  pre- 
vails, or  did  a  few  years  since,  of  serenading 
a  wife-beater  with  kettles,  tong9,  and  shovels, 
until  he  is  brought  to  his  proper  senses, 
either  from  shame  or  to  be  rid  of  the 
horrid  dia 

In  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sossex 
a  somewhat  similar  custom  was  in 
vogue.  When  it  was  known  that  a  man 
was  in  the  habit  of  beating  the  partner 
of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  some  chaff  from 
the  threshing  floor  was  sprinkled  in  front  of 
his  house  at  night.  If  this  hint,  which  was 
well  understood,  had  not  the  desired  effect, 
all  the  cow-horns,  frying-pans,  and  old 
kettles  in  the  village  were  pressed  mto 
service,  and  the  ofl'ender  serenaded.  Be- 
tween the  pauses  in  the  music  the  following 
verse  was  sung : 

There  is  a  man  in  this  place 

Has  beat  his  wife,  has  beat  his  ^-ife; 
It  is  a  very  ^reat  shame  and  disgrace 
To  all  who  live  in  this  place- 
It  is,  indeed*  upon  my  life. 

This  invariably  produced  the  desired 
effect.  But  where  the  offender  was  too 
hardened,  a  severe  drubbing  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  village  dames  on  a  dark  night 
and  in  a  convenient  place. 

In  the  Ahr-thal,  Switzerland,  the 
peasantry  get  up  a  "  Thierjaffen,"  or  wild- 
beast  hunt,  comprbine  a  fri^tfnl  screech- 
ing of  rough  music,  wnen  a  man  is  known 
to  have  beaten  his  wife. 

In  many  parts  of  rural  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  a  curious  Saxon  custom 
formerly  prevailed,  called  "riding  the 
stang,"  or  "  Skimmington  riding."  In  sonie 
places  the  stang  was  a  wooden  horse,  and  m 
others  a  simple  pole.  When  a  man  was 
known  to  be  under  petticoat  government, 
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or  fdien  a  shrew  was  known  to  have  be- 
labonred  her  spouse,  a  namber  of  villagers 
would  procure  a  wooden  horse  or  a  long 
pole,  astride  which,  willing  or  unwilling,  a 
man  was  placed,  and  carried  round  the 
Tillage.  A  halt  was  called  before  the  door 
of  the  "vixen,"  and  some  doggrel  lines  were 
recited,  affcer  which,  with  a  loud  shout  of 
deridon  and  indignation,  the  party  would 
salute  the  mortifi^  inmates ;  and,  unless  a 
trifle  of  money  was  handed  over,  the  annoy- 
ance would  continue  for  some  time.  There 
is,  in  Llandderf  el  Church,  North  Wales,  one 
of  these  *'  stangp,"  in  the  shape  of  a  nonde- 
script animal  One  of  the  guide-books 
says  that  this  piece  of  wood  has  a  place  of 
honour  in  the  pretty  church  recently  re- 
stored, and  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
Mghtaning  married  couples  who  did  not 
live  together  according  to  the  orthodox 
Darby-and-Joan  fashioa  The  horse  was 
ridden  to  their  doors  mounted  on  men's 
shoolderj,  when  a  sort  of  dialogue  was 
gone  through,  scarcely  complimentary  to 
the  inmates  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Askew  Roberts,  in  his  quaint 
and  justly  popular  "Gossiping  Guide  to 
Wales,"  says  people  confuse  the  horse  of 
Llandderfel  with  the  "  Ceffyl  Pren "  of 
Wales  and  "stang  "  of  Eogland.  The  more 
ancient  traditions  of  the  horse  in  question 
is  that  Saint  Dorfel  Gadaru,  or  Derfel  the 
Mighty  (a  son  of  Emyr  Llydaw),  a  Saint  of 
the  sixth  century,  was  patron  of  the 
church,  and  a  ereat  wooden  image  of  him 
was  set  up,  and  pilgrimages  were  made  to 
it  from  all  parts  of  Wales.  Some  say  it  was 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  very  remarkable 
animal  we  have  mentioned.  The  story 
goes  that  it  had  been  predicted  of  this 
image  that  it  would  one  day  set  a  forest  on 
fire.  Now  there  was  much  wood  about 
Llandderfel,  and  the  good  folks  naturally 
thought  that,  if  the  trees  were  to  be  burnt, 
it  would  be  more  profitable  that  they 
should  bs  consumed  on  their  own  hearth 
than  be  destroyed  by  the  object  of  idola- 
trous worship.  It  turning  out  about  this 
time  (1538)  that  a  friar  named  Forest  wai 
condemned  to  be  burned  at  Smithfield  for 
denying  the  Ring's  supremacy,  they  gladly 
dismounted  the  idol  and  packed  it  off  to 
London,  so  the  poor  friar  was  suspended 
by  his  middle  to  the  gallows,  which  had  on 
it  the  following  inscription : 

David  Darvel  Gatheren, 

As  sayth  the  Welshman, 

l^etched  Outlawes  out  of  Hell, 

Now  he  is  come,  with  spere  and  shild, 

Id  hames  to  burne  in  Smith f eld, 

For  in  Wales  he  may  not  dwel. 


And  Foreeat  the  Freer, 

That  obstinate  Iyer, 

That  wylfully  shal  be  dead, 

In  his  contumacye. 

The  Gospel  doeth  deny, 

The  Kynge  to  be  Supreme  Headc 

According  to  popular  belief  the  "  spere 
and  shild "  did  not  go  to  London,  bat  are 
still  in  safe  custody  at  Llandderfel  The 
image  was  placed  under  the  friar,  and  soon 
fulfilled  its  mission  in  the  world,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Dakes  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  and  other  noblemen  being  spec- 
tators. Bishop  Latimer,  too,  was  there, 
"placed  in  a  pulpit  opposite  to  the  fire  ! '' 
and  he  was  preaching  while  the  other  was 
burning,  or,  rather,  trying  to  bring  Forest  to 
a  sense  of  the  crime  of  opposing  his  religious 
opinion?  to  those  of  his  Royal  master, 
whom  he  denied  to  be  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  We  believe  the  relics  still  pre- 
served consist  of  a  portion  of  a  wooden 
horse,  "Ceffyl  Derfel,"  and  a  wooden 
crosier,  "Ffon  Derfel" 


SPKING  FLOWERS. 

Spring  is  ushered  in  after  many 
different  fashions  ;  and  often  when  the 
temperature  is  little  above  freezing,  and  the 
wind  of  the  chilliest,  there  begins  some 
gentle  stir  that  is  a  sign  of  the  coming  life 
of  summer.  It  is  by  the  river,  perhaps, 
where  boats  are  being  overhauled  and 
repaired,  where  inns  and  taverns  are 
awakening  from  their  winter's  sleep,  and 
fresh  paint  and  bright  windows  begin  to 
gleam,  and  signs  are  furbished  up  anew. 
Or,  maybe,  it  is  on  some  strip  of  waste  land, 
where  caravans  have  been  housed  for  the 
winter — where  merry-go-rounde  and  swing- 
boats  have  kept  up  a  spasmodic  festival 
among  the  urchins  of  the  neighbourhood — 
where  shootiDg-galleries  are  telescoped  one 
into  the  other,  and  caravans  are  stacked,  1^ 
their  muslin  blinds  all  yellow  with  London 
smoke,  and  their  brass  knockers  green 
with  deposits  of  London  fog — here  and 
among  these  a  movement  of  departure  is 
to  be  seen,  suggestive  of  country  fairs  that 
are  coming,  when  the  sheep  are  on  their 
way  to  summer  pastures,  and  shepherds 
and  leather-legged  lookers  exchange  expe- 
rience of  down  and  marsh. 

In  suburban  gardens,  too,  spring  shows 
itself  even  earlier  than  in  the  country; 
buds  are  showing  green,  the  willow  catkins 
are  out — is  not  Palm  Sunday  at  hand  1 — 
and  behold,  in  Piccadilly^  a  woman  with  a 
handful  of  there  tufted  branches.     These 
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were  ihe  rustic  eubstitates  for  palms  in 
simpler  days ;  bat  now  you  may  have  the 
real  thing  from  Palestine,  in  Covent 
Garden,  if  your  mind  is  set  on  eccle- 
siastical symbols.  Everywhere,  indeed, 
in  parks,  and  groves,  and  gardens,  whether 
really  such,  or  only  so  many  serried 
ranks  of  houses  under  the  name  thereof^ 
everywhere  there  are  springing  grass  and 
newly  tumed-up  mould,  and  bright  margins 
of  gay  flowering  bulbs  expand  their  blos- 
soms to  the  meagre  sunshine. 

Even  the  soberest  and  most  dignified 
quarters  of  the  town  put  on  a  brighter 
aspect  with  the  season.  Bloomsbury  is 
full  of  spriog  blooms.  The  darker,  the 
more  dignified  the  old  red-brick  houses,  the 
more  striking  the  contrast  with  the  little 
pocket  conservatories  that  it  is  now  the 
pleasant  fashion  to  haug  out  of  dining- 
room  windows.  What  a  glow  of  refracted 
sunshine  they  cast  into  those  more  or  less 
solemn  and  ghostly  rooms,  where  patients 
sit  and  wait  for  their  interview  with  the 
celebrated  specialist — wait  for  the  verdict 
that  may  lighten  life  with  fresh  sunshine, 
or  take  the  last  hope  from  the  heart  that 
shall  never  again  feel  the  fresh  throb  of 
springtide ! 

And  if  the  old-fashioned  quarters  are 
gay  with  flowers,  the  spick  and-span  world 
of  new  palaces  in  rows,  and  squares  of 
towering  houses  of  the  latest  fashion,  is  by 
no  means  left  at  all  in  the  background. 
Bare  ferns  and  costly  exotics  refresh  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  drawn  into  these 
fashionable  regions,  and  the  grouping  and 
arrangement  of  window-cases  has  become 
an  art  with  its  professors  and  disciples. 

There  is  an  old  play  of  Shirley's  in  which 
the  ladies  propose  to  go  and  hear  the 
nightingales  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is  early 
yet  for  the  nightingale ;  and  should  such  a 
visitant  now  appear  in  our  parks,  he  would 
be  hunted  out  by  the  indomitable  London 
sparrow.  Bat  what  sweet  warblings  may 
be  heard  at  Fulham,  about  the  trees  and 
greensward  that  surround  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Palace  1  And  what  a  song  was 
that  we  heard  the  other  day,  the  ecstatic 
trill  of  a  skylark  in  Seven  Dial?,  in  a  cage 
hanging  from  a  dusky  shop-window,  with 
only  a  morsel  of  tuif  to  remind  her  of  the 
spring  !  Indeed,  it  stirs  within  our  hearts, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  this  renewal  of 
life  among  dry  old  husks  and  withered 
branches. 

And,  given  a  dav  that  is  dry  and  warm, 
the  world  in  general  opens  out  to  the  change, 
With  the  appearance  of  the  first  water- 


cart  all  the  chariots  and  horses  of  modem 
Babylon  are  in  evidence.  What  a  jingle 
of  harness  and  clatter  of  horses' feet,  ming- 
ling with  the  strains  of  the  fiddlers  who 
have  established  themselves  at  a  street- 
corner,  and  the  distant  resonance  of  a 
German  band  !  And  the  Park,  whose 
green  turf  is  spangled  over  with  crocuBea 
and  hyacinths,  among  which  runs  the 
tawny  course  of  Botten  Bow.  But  a  week 
ago,  and  the  ride  was  almost  deserted, 
and  those  who  used  it  pounded  aloog 
determinedly  with  their  shoulders  np  to 
their  ears ;  and  now  there  is  no  end  to  the 
cavalcade  that  pelts  along  under  the  trees, 
with  a  soft  thud  of  innumerable  hoofs; 
black  and  white,  chestnut,  brown  and  grey, 
away  they  go  full  of  pride  and  com ;  and 
along  the  rails  gathers  a  line  of  loungers, 
their  first  appearance  of  the  season.  The 
beauties  of  the  season  canter  past,  bevies 
of  young  creatures  just  released  from  the 
school-room,  and  full  of  the  joyous  expecta- 
tion of  youth.  It  is  all  a  thrice-told  tale, 
and  yet  it  is  all  new  once  more. 

Now,  too,  we  are  in  the  full  spring-tide 
of  the  conservatories.  What  a  bright 
show  there  is  under  the  sunblinds  of  the 
florists  1  how  Covent  Garden  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood glow  and  mantle  in  rich  colours ) 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  early  flower- 
market,  with  all  its  rich  and  perisbaWe 
warea  Who  will  buy  all  these  cut  flowers, 
which  together  represent  a  small  fortune, 
and  which  a  day's  delay  may  render  worth- 
less!— blooms  from  France,  from  Italy,  from 
Algiers,  cartloads  of  bloom  from  our  own 
nurseries.  And  yet  dealers  are  calm  and 
confident  Before  the  world  in  general  is 
awake,  they  will  have  gone  home  chinking 
the  money  in  their  pockets,  and  their  pre- 
cious blossoms  will  presently  be  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  town,  at  }Ojm 
bridals,  at  mournful  funends,  presiding 
over  a  thousand  feasts,  adorning  the 
button-holes  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men. 

All  this  brightness  and  colour  in  the 
way  of  spring  flowers  is  not  exactly  an 
aflfair  of  unassisted  Nature.  We  are  told  of 
the  gardener's  art  that. 

This  is  an  art 
Which  doth  mond  Nature,  change  it  rather;  but, 
The  art  itself  is  Nature. 

The  homely-looking  bulb  that  yields  such  a 
luxury  of  colour  now,  is  like  a  spendthrift 
throwing  forth  the  hoarded  sunshine  of 
years  of  care.  The  Dutchmen  and  the 
Belgic  Gauls  who  rear  them  have  an 
hereditary    aptitude  for  the  task;  they 
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know  the  waja  of  the  pretty  thiogt,  and 
liave  no  more  difficulty  in  bringing  them 
ap  than  a  cat  has  with  her  kittens.  First 
of  all,  cycles  of  ages  were  wanted  of  steady 
deposition  and  sediment ;  great  rivers  had 
their  way,  wide  marshes  stretched,  and 
sea  and  land  fonght  for  the  mastery,  till 
in  the  fulness  of  time  came  the  Dutch- 
man and  the  bulb.  They  suited  the 
couEtry  and  the  country  suited  them,  and 
80,  whether  with  tulips,  or  hyacinths,  or 
lilies,  or  the  hundred-and-one  varieties  of 
bulbous  plants,  it  is  he  who  ia  the  master 
alcbymist  of  the  treasures  hidden  in  the 
bulb.  It  is  a  task  that  requires  a  Dutch- 
man's patience,  too.  The  offset  of  a  bulb 
requires  some  three  years'  assiduous  cultiva- 
tion before  it  arrives  at  or  near  perfection. 
And  in  raising  bulbs  from  seed,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  produce  new  varieties, 
five  or  six  years  elapse  before  it  can  be 
pal  in  the  market  for  flowering. 

Bat  then  all  this  is  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  considered  in  the  autumn, 
when  we  are  buying  our  bulbs.  Every- 
thug  now  says  <'  carpe  diem ; "  let  us  feast 
our  eyes  on  colour,  and  our  sense  of  smell 
on  odours — the  first  and  sweetest  of  the 
year.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  the  whiS  of  perfume  from  a  bank 
of  wild  violets  or  from  a  bed  of  hyacinths 
in  a  copse — ^the  smell  t)f  earth,  and  roots, 
and  flowers,  all  mixed  up  in  a  fragrance 
that  calls  up  a  thousand  mingled  reminis- 
cences sweet  alike. and  bitter.  But  if 
Buch  delights  are  unattainable,  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  close  at  hand  with  a  show  of 
spring  flowers.  The  progress  there  is 
spring-like,  or  we  fancy  it  is.  The  purple 
hue  of  coming  leafage  thickens  in  the 
trees ;  the  soft  haze  of  spring  is  in  the  air. 
The  boys  of  Balham  are  playing  cricket 
on  the  common ;  their  white  flannels 
look  spring-like ;  the  crack  of  the  ball,  as  a 
youth  drives  it  over  the  tree-tops,  is  as  if 
the  last  of  the  iron  bands  of  winter  were 
broken. 

Pleasant,  too,  it  is  to  hear  the  tinkle  of 
foontfldns,  and  music  whose  resonant  echoes 
wi^e  so  many  memories.  Spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  perhaps  winter,  a  day  here 
and  a  day  there,  scattered  through  the 
years  of  a  life;  now  parting  and  now 
returning,  with  comrades  who  return  no 
more,  and  vanished  faces  that  were  once  so 
fair ;  how  the  ringing  brazen  notes  recall 
the  mingled,  tangled  web  of  it  all !  But 
the  flowers  have  nothing  to  say  to  us  but 
what  is  gay  and  pleasant.     Here  is  all  the 
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stages,  and  diffusing  a  glow  of  radiance  on 

everything  around — and  a  perfume  faint 

yet  redolent  of  all  the  flowers  of  spring. 

So  smellfl  the  aire  of  spioed  wine. 
Or  essences  of  jestdzDine. 

The  hyacinths  contribute  the  sweetest 

part  of  the  scent  -huge  trusses  of  bloom, 

how  far  removed  in  attributes  of  size  and 

colour  from  the  humble  hyacinth  of  the 

fields  and  hedgebanks;  and  there  are  masses 

of  colour  from  cyclamen  and  cineraria,  far 

outshining  anything  that  full  summertide 

could  offer  in  the  simpler  days  of  old,  and 

yet  these  are  but  glorified  primroses  and 

daisies.     The  daffodil,  too,  that  was  but  a 

common  country  flower,  and  yet  so  well 

loved,  whether  by  maidens 

Tripping  the  comely  country  round, 
With  daffodils  and  daisies  crowned  ; 

or  where  the  feast   is  spread  for  dainty 

Oberon : 

Thy  feastijQg  tables  shall  bo  hills 
With  daisies  spread  and  daffodils  ; 

or  treated  in  the  way  of  an  omen  in  rustic 
divination : 

When  a  daffodil  I  see 

Hanging  down  his  head  t' wards  me, 
Guesse  I  may  what  I  must  be  ; 

or  regretted  as  the  fleeting  emblems  of  the 

joys  of  spring  and  youth  : 

Fair  daffodils  we  weep  to  seo, 
You  haste  away  so  soon ; 

or  prized  as  the  flrst  harbingers  of  tardy 
spring: 

Daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

And  these   modest  little   gollen   tassels, 

almost  lost  in  the  verdure  about  them  : 

Such  are  daffodils 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in. 

But  no  longer  such,  as  they  flaunt  with 
many  strange  names,  and  in  many  forms 
and  colours,  but  all  lovely  and  fragrant 
For  the  flower  is  now  the  delight^  of 
amateurs  and  the  subject  of  the  florist's 
anxious  care.  Only  by  the  drooping  head 
you  may  recognise  the  strain  of  the  original 
Narcissus,  the  youth  languishing  away  over 
hia  own  image  in  the  crystal  fountain  : 

But  in  the  place  where  he  did  disappear, 
Out  of  ye  grounde  a  lovely  flower  betrays 

His  whiter  leaves,  and  visibly  did  rear 
His  tufted  head  with  saffron-coloured  rays. 

Others,  indeed,  would  trace  the  flower 
from  the  East — it  is  the  Eobo  of  Sharon, 
that  appears  first  among  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  with  the  singing  of  birds,  when  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land. 
I  For  to  the   lilv  tribe  belongs  Narcissus. 
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who  is  own  cousin  to  the  beatitifal 
Amaryllis. 

In  country  meadows  pearled  with  dew 

And  set  about  with  Lilies, 
There  filling  maunds  with  Oowslipe,  you 

May  find  your  Amaryllis. 

Bat  no  longer  a  country  maid,  as  in 
Kerrick's  time,  bat  daintily  reared  in  hot- 
houses, and  appearing  in  bright  raiment  at 
spring  flower-shows. 

Then  there  is  the  beautiful  wmd-flower, 
the  anemone,  that  sprang  up  from  the 
tears  of  Venus  as  she  wept  for  Adonis.  Or, 
as  others  say — and  among  them  the  great 
bard  of  Avon — even  from  the  blood  of 
Adonis  himself : 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  chequered  with  white. 

The  anemone  of  the  woods  is  now 
represented  by  many  brilliant  varieties. 
Siberia  supplies  some,  and  Japan  others : 
lands  which  know  nothing  of  the  graceful 
classic  legend,  and  have  their  own  folk-lore 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  graceful  flower. 
There  are  blue  flowers,  white  and  rose, 
carmine  and  purple,  scarlet — all  sorts  of 
contrasting  colours  produced  by  skilfal 
cultivation. 

As  for  azaleas,  we  value  them  only  for 
their  decorative  uses,  with  their  blushing 
radiance  or  snowstorm  of  white  blossoms. 
And  then  we  have  the  red  and  white 
bouvardias,  with  stephanotis  that  seems, 
with  all  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  to  be 
designed  by  Nature  for  bouquets  and 
button-holes. 

But,  in  the  way  of  show,  what  can 
equal  the  glow  of  colour  about  the  tulips  t 

Deep  tulips  dashed  with  fiery  dew. 
They  are  like  so  many  tropical  birds  in  the 
brightness  of  their  plumage,  but  without 
perfume,  as  these  are  without  song. 

Bright  tulips,  we  do  know 
You  had  your  coming  hither, 

•And  fading-time  doth  show 
That  ye  must  quickly  wither. 

Indeed,  if  one  thing  strikes  more  than 
another  in  the  skill  of  the  gardeners  who 
prepare  these  bright  displays  of  bloom,  it 
is  the  bringing  to  perfection  for  a  certain 
day,  almost  for  a  certain  hour,  of  all  these 
flowers,  so  shy  and  unmanageable  in  the 
hands  of  the  unskilful.  And  hence, 
beautiful  as  they  may  be,  we  do  not  covet 
them  so  much;  for  as  they  are  at  their 
very  best  and  brightest  at  this  present 
moment,  so  they  will  from  now  begin  to 
decline.  Even  now  their  time  has  come. 
As  twilight  comes  on,  and  the  golden  sun- 
shine that  radiates  from  the  brilliant  stages 
of  bloom  minffles  with  the  soft  light   of 


the  festooned  lamps  overhead,  there  begins 
a  general  exodus  of  all  the  flowers  of 
spring.  They  are  rolled  away  gentlv  on 
trucks ;  men  grasp  them  by  the  armf m  and 
depart,  so  many  gloriOed  Jack8•in-th^ 
Green ;  tables  and  stages  disappear,  and 
their  places  are  supplied  by  rows  of  chairs, 
which,  as  fast  as  they  reach  the  floor,  are 
filled  by  rows  of  people  who  have  come  to 
hear  the  evening  concert.  And  so,  with 
the  first  note  of  the  overture,  adieu,  spring 
flowers ! 


LEGS. 

Thb  celebrated  Swiss  clergyman,  Lavater, 
did  much  towards  elevating  the  study  of 
physiognomy  to  a  science,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  rules  in  reading  the  counte- 
nance. In  all  ages,  men  have  doubtless 
been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  inferences  as 
to  character,  from  the  expressions  on  the 
faces  of  the  people  with  whom  they  had 
to  deal;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  much  of  a  man's  habits  and  disposition 
may  be  so  discovered.  We  all  of  us  know 
men  whose  faces  are  passports  to  trust  and 
confidence,  whilst  there  are  others  of  whom 
we  feel  an  instinctive  mistrust  or  dislike, 
after  one  glance  at  their  countenances.  Any- 
one who  has  seen  a  glang  of  convicts  march 
scowling  along  must  have  noticed  more 
than  one  whom  he  could  designate,  with- 
out hesitation,  as 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  Nature  mark'd, 
Quoted,  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 

Some  profess  tojudge  people's  characters 
by  their  noses ;  others  by  their  hands  and 
fingers;  whilst  we  have  many  professors 
of  and  believers  in  phrenology,  who  have 
no  doubt  that  a  man's  character  is  Mlj 
and  distinctly  portrayed  by  the  bumps  on 
his  cranium.  Is  it  then  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  advent  of  some  philosopher, 
who  will  bring  into  scientific  order  the 
many  signs  and  tokens  of  character  that 
are  shown  in  legs  t  Then  we  might  hope 
to  know  what  to  expect  from  a  pair  of  bow 
legs,  or  from  their  opposite,  the  weakly 
ones,  whose  knees  lovingly  approach  each 
other.-  Then  might  we  perchance  be 
guided,  when  in  doubt,  as  to  shunning  the 
man  with  a  pair  of  legs  like  pipe-stems,  or 
accepting  the  fziendship  of  the  possessor  of 
a  pair  of  calves  that  might  excite  the  envy 
of  every  "  Jeames  "  in  Belgravia. 

Upon  the  shape  and  length  of  the  limb, 
and  the  way  it  is  set  on,  depends  the  walk ; 
and  as  all  these  are  inherited,  and  have 
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been  prodaced  by  generations  of  habits 
and  occapations,  it  is  probable  enongh  that 
with  the  legs  have  been  inherited  the  tastes 
and  habits  which  have  gradually  given 
them  their  form  and  action.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  a  son  inheriting  the  character 
of  his  father,  yet  their  faces  are  often  very 
uolika  Any  person,  however,  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  observe,  will  find  that  almost 
invariably  father  and  son  are  alike  in  legs 
and  walking.  Watch  them  from  behind, 
and  the  resemblance  in  form  and  action  is 
often  ludicrous,  so  exact  is  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  state 
of  a  man's  mind  has  an  efifect  upon  his 
walk.  The  man  in  a  contented  frame  of 
mind,  with  none  but  pleasing  thoughts, 
walks  calmly  and  steadily  along,  glancing 
pleasantly  from  side  to  side  as  he  goes ; 
whilst  the  one  whose  mind  is  moved  with 
angry  passions  moves  wildly  along  with 
unsteady  gait— perhaps,  if  stirred  with 
violent  thoughts  of  revenge  and  hatred, 
sometimes  staggering  and  pushing  rudely 

3;ainst  passers4)y  hardly  seen  by  him. 
otice  the  man  fcdl  of  sorrowful  thoughts, 
his  eyes  cast  down,  his  feet  hardly  lifted 
from  the  ground,  shuffling  along,  almost 
bdifferent  as  to  when  or  how  he  reaches 
his  destination.  See  how  the  man  full  of 
conceit  swaggers  alon^,  as  though  he 
thought  the  eyes  of  afl  men  were  fixed 
admiringly  upon  him.  His  head  may  be 
empty,  but  a  good  proportion  of  self-confi- 
dence and  impudence,  sufficient  'cuteness 
to  hide  his  ignorance  and  to  make  a 
show  of  knowledge  with  a  flood  of  words, 
a  ready  lie  at  time  of  need,  an  unscrupulous 
grabbing  of  the  results  of  other  men's 
thoughts  and  ideas,  these,  with  oppor- 
taniaes,  may  make  him  a  succesa 

Notice  this  man,  walking  with  a  quiet, 
stealthy,  cat-like  tread,  knees  bending,  feet 
well  spread  over  the  ground.  He  casts 
furtive  glances  about  him,  rarely  looking 
anyone  straight  in  the  face.  You  will  not 
be  far  wrong  in  thinking  him  a  sneak, 
though,  if  you  tell  him  so,  he  will  some  day — 
long  after  perhaps^find  out  some  under- 
hand way  of  punishing  you  for  it. 

Another  man  has  wnat  we  may  call  the 
seven-poundboot  walk.  He  lifts  his  feet 
as  Uiough  each  boot  were  a  heavy  dumb- 
bell, and  labours  along  the  street  as  though 
striding  over  the  furrows  of  a  ploughed 
field.  He  is  most  probably  a  man  of  dull 
intellect  and  slow  apprehension.  A  pun, 
no  matter  how  good,  is  wasted  upon  him, 
and  of  a  witty  tale  he  requires  a  long  Mid 
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he  appears  to  wonder  why  the  tale  should 
be  told  at  all 

Some  men  of  a  nervous  disposition  you 
may  observe  hurrying  onwards  with  quick 
short  steps,  showing  plenty  of  action,  but 
not  getting  over  much  ground.  Tlus  walk 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  strange 
nervous  action  of  the  outspread  fingers. 

There  is  the  dainty  walker  who  looks 
carefully  about  him,  picks  out  the  cleanest 
places  for  crossing  the  road,  and  invariably 
carries  a  spruce  umbrella  that  has  the 
appearance  of  never  having  been  opened. 
One  can  plainly  see  that  with  him  appear- 
ances are  everything,  and  can  imagine  that 
an  unwonted  splash  of  mud  would  almost 
move  him  to  tears.  Here  comes  his  oppo- 
site, marching  rapidly  along,  straight  to  his 
object,  careless  of  mud,  indifi'erent  ^  to 
crowd,  crossbg  roads  diagonally,  making 
his  way  to  his  destination  by  the  shortest 
possible  route.  This  is  a  man  bravely 
self  confident,  independent  in  character,  a 
hard  worker,  who  will  get  through  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  work,  but  much 
of  it  wanting  in  neatness  and  finish. 

The  belief  that  the  state  of  the  mind 
influences  the  walk  is  expressed  in  the 
proverbial  saying,  "a  light  heait  and  a 
light  pair  of  heels." 

Ilomeo,  when  going  with  his  light-hearted 
young  friends  to  mingle  with  the  maskers 
at  Capulet's  house,  declares  that  he  will 
not  dance,  being  "  too  core  empierced  with 
Cupid's  shaft." 

I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe ; 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  I  sink. 

Benvolio  bids  them 

Gome,  knock,  and  enter  ^  and  no  sooner  in, 
But  every  man  betake  bim  to  his  logs. 

To  which  Eomeo  replies  : 

A  torch  for  me :  let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels. 

And  so  with  quip  and  jest  they  enter 
the  house,  one  (IU)meo)  to  change  his  old 
love  for  a  new,  and  to  walk  through  the 
path  of  love  to  meet  despair  and  death; 
another,  the  gay,  light-hearted  Mercutio, 
enters  to  tread  a  measure  which  will  lead 
him  to  the  same  goal  of  death  through  the 
path  of  friendship. 

We  can  all  picture  Shakespeare's  whining 
schoolboy, 

Creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school. 

Observe,  in  Mulready's  painting,  the 
legs  of  the  boy  who,  coming  in  late,  is 
received  by  the  master  with  a  bow  of 
withering  sarcasm.  Are  they  not  sufficient 
to  finable  us  to  enter  into  his  feelinest   Do 
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moro  than  a  century  since  oar  land  has 
been  free  from  them.  How  long  we  may 
continae  in  oar  blissfol  secarity,  howeyer, 
depends  greatly  upon  whether  the  spirit  of 
Ethelred  the  Unready,  which  seems  of 
late  years  to  have  inspired  our  rulers,  shall 
give  way  to  one  of  manly  determination  to 
hold  our  own,  to  do  no  wrong  and  suffer 
none.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  may 
soon  come  when  a  man  shall  not  be  sneered 
at  for  preferring  the  interests  of  his  own 
country  to  that  of  others ;  when  maudlin 
sentimentality  and  namby-pamby  shall  give 
place  to  a  national  spirit  of  patriotism,  and 
Englishmen  shall  think  of  England  first 
and  party  afterwards.  Then  may  we  say 
with  the  brave  Falconbridge : 

Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  Bhtdl  shock  them.    Nought  shall  make  us 

rue 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 
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A    8TORY    IN   THREE    PARTa 


PART  ir. 


i^FTER  that  night  I  had  a  kind  of  feeling 
towards  the  Welshman  as  if  he  belonged 
to  me  in  part,  and  I  made  chnms  with  him 
very  thick,  and  told  him  exactly  how  I  stood 
with  my  girl,  and  all  the  money  I'd  saved, 
and  we  were  often  together ;  but  I  didn't 
let  any  chum  or  anything  else  stand  in  the 
way  of  my  courting,  or  keep  me  from  carry- 
ing my  three  half-crowns  every  Saturday 
night  to  be  put  away  in  the  bright-red 
stocking  Agnes  had  knitted  for  our  house- 
keeping money.  Sometimes  I  took  her 
half  a  sovereign,  and  then  she'd  tell  me 
what  a  good  lad  I  wa<<. 

*'Zekiel,"  she'd  say,  **  there  ain't  such 
another  about  here  as  you,  for  stiddyness 
and  sticking  to  a  thing.  Why  Dandy, 
with  all  his  gimcrack  ways,  ien'c  a  patch 
upon  you." 

Which  I  well  believed. 

Once  a  quarter  Agnes  and  I  used  to  count 
up  what  we'd  got,  and,  when  it  came  to 
twenty  pound — as  ?t  did  by  the  end  of 
that  year  that  Dandy  was  next  door  to 
drowned — I  made  so  bold  as  to  say  : 

"Now,  my  lass,  what's  to  hinder  us 
baving  the  banns  put  up,  and  being  married 
in  time  to  keep  Christmas  as  man  and 
wife?" 

She  hung  back,  as  girls  will,  and  made 
pretence  about  her  mother,  and  the  lodgers, 
and  one  thing  with  another;  but  I  was 
very  pigheaded  on  the  matter,  seeing  I  was 


dead  set .  on  getting  my  own  way.  So  I 
talked  her  down  at  last;  and  it  seemed ahs 
wasn't  sorry  that  I  wouldn't  let  her  have 
the  last  word  nor  give  her  any  peace  till 
she  told  me  I  might  take  our  names  to  the 
parson,  and  have  us  cried  in  church  as 
wisUng  to  enter  into  that  state  of  life 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  pleasant  to  us. 

Obadiah  says  I  am  putting  the  catechism 
wrong  way  about^  and  wants  me  to  say 
something  dffferent ;  but  I  shan't  do  any 
such  thinff. 

Now  Obadiah  had  better  try  to  tell  you 
how  light-hearted  I  went  to  work  the  day 
after  rd  been  to  the  parson  about  our 
banns,  and  how  I  whistled  and  sang  aloog 
the  gangways  till  I  came  to  where  my 
work  was.  I  had  to  shut  up  then,  for  it 
takes  all  a  man's  wind  to  work  among 
heavy  coals  as  I  was  doing,  and  you  can't 
play  no  tricks  with  inattention  neither. 
Still,  I'm  free  to  own  that  my  head  was 
fuU  of  something  else  all  that  morning, 
and,  every  time  we  ran  our  trucks  to  the 
shaft,  I  wished  I  was  going  up  along  with 
them  that  I  might  see  how  Agnes  looked 
with  the  prospect  of  being  married  so  close 
ahead. 

I  little  thought  that  before  knockingoff 
time  I  should  he  taken  up  the  shaft  with 
my  face  and  neck  scorched  and  blasted  into 
the  ugly  mug  you  see  before  you ;  taken 
up  without  any  more  consciousness  of  what 
was  being  done  to  me  than  a  man  has 
when  he's  taken  to  his  grave. 

How  it  happened  I  can't  tell  you.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  explanations  in  the  news- 
papers for  those  that  can  read ;  but  all  1 
know  about  the  explosion  that  blowed 
my  head  nearly  all  to  pieces,  is,  that  I  saw 
a  sudden  glare  of  light  rushing  up  the 
gangway  we  were  in,  and,  before  I  could 
turn  to  run,  the  dash  seemed  to  fly  round 
me,  bringing  a  dull  roar  ancT  a  wonderful 
cruel  pain  with  it.  Then  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
falling,  falling — where  to  I  couldn't  tell; 
only  I  listen^  for  the  bang  which  should 
tell  me  I  was  dead  and  done  for,  and  I 
can't  recollect  when  and  how  I  left  off  feel- 
ingand  hearing. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  knew  I  was  in 
a  hospital  by  the  sounds  and  the  feel  of  the 
bed.  Otherwise  I  was  in  darkness,  and 
the  same  cruel  pain  was  gnawing  at  my 
head  and  shoulders,  which  had  come  with 
the  fire  in  the  pit.  I  felt  awfully  scared,  and 
when  I  called  out  my  voice  was  jast  Uke  a 
little  child's.  I  tried  to  ask  how  mach  had 
happened  to  me,  and  if  I  should  be  well  hy 
the  time  our  banns  were  asked  out 
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"  You're  very  badly  burnt,  my  lad,"  the 
doetor  said,  when  he  heard  me.  I  needn't 
have  had  him  fetched  to  tell  me  that.  I 
knew  it  a  precious  lot  better  than  he  did, 
only  jofit  then  I  couldn't  have  said  so. 

"I  can't  tell  yet  about  your  eyes ;  but  I 
hope  you  will  not  lose  your  sight  We 
ihall  be  able  to  see  in  about  ten  days'  tima" 
"  And  when  do  you  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  about,  sirl"  I  asked,  all  of  a 
tremble. 

"Ob,  in  about  six  weeks,  if  you  go  on 
well,"  he  said,  quite  cheerful ;  and  then  he 
bustled  off  and  left  me  to  my  own  calcula- 
tions, which  were  anything  but  cheerful. 

I  wouldn't  wish  my  worst  enemy  a  worse 
lot  than  to  be  forced  to  lie,  as  I  did,  with 
my  face  all  done  up  in  bandages,  and  only 
a  bit  of  a  hole  left  to  breathe  through, 
wondering,  as  I  did,  if  I  should  ever  come 
oat  of  that  aching  darkness — to  lie  sleepless 
for  pain,  with  one  face  always  in  my  mind, 
with  one  voice  always  in  my  ear,  one  cruel 
disappointment  always  bearing  down  on  me, 
and  one  impatient  longing  in  my  heart. 
Obadiah  will  have  to  be  a  clever  chap  if  he 
is  to  find  the  right  words  to  tell  this  part. 

Sanday  was  the  day  in  that  hospital 
when  a  patient's  friends  might  come  in  and 
see  him;  but  the  doctor  and  the  nurse 
between  them  settled  that,  if  anyone  came 
for  me,  they  should  not  be  allowed  into  the 
ward,  leat  talking  should  put  me  into  a 
fever,  and  do  me  harm.  Perhaps  they 
knew  best ;  but  I  thought  just  the  opposite, 
and  I  would  have  said  so,  only  doctors  are 
such  unreasonable  chaps  when  they've  got 
a  poor  chap  like  me  to  arguy  with  them. 
So  whether  Agnes  came  that  day,  as  I  felt 
sure  she  would,  I  didn't  know. 

The  next  Sunday,  when  I  was  better  and 
might  have  been  allowed  a  sight  of  her,  she 
didn't  come.  I  fancied,  perhaps,  she  had 
been  pat  out  at  having  had  all  that  long 
tramp  from  Birch  Bank  for  nothing ;  so  I 
got  the  nurse  to  write  a  letter  from  me  to 
tell  my  sweetheart  I  wasn't  going  to  be 
blind,  but  that  my  burns  would  take  a  long 
while  to  heal ;  and  I  asked  ibe  nurse  to 
break  it  very  gentle  that  my  face  would  be 
scarred  awfully,  and  most  likely  drawn  on 
one  side.  I  wanted  her  to  know,  so  that 
she  shouldn't  be  shocked,  and  I  begffed  her 
to  come  over  soon,  so  that  she  shoula  know 
exactly  how  much  and  how  little  of  my 
good  looks  had  been  left  to  me. 

A  few  days  after  the  nurse  brought  me 
an  answer  and  read  it  to  me.  "  Zekiel," 
it  8 add,  "it's  a  bad  job  you've  been 
knocked  about  so  bad.      I' hope  you're 


getting  on  all  right.  I  can't  come  on 
Sunday,  the  days  are  so  short  now,  and  it's 
a  long  way  over  to  Bamsley.  I've  been 
and  stopped  our  banns.  Job  Wilkes  was 
killed  when  you  was  hurt  So  no  more  at 
present,  from  your  loving  Agnes." 

'*So  it's  no  use  for  you  to  look  for 
visitors,  Zekiel,"  the  nurse  said. 

" No,  it  ain't,  worse  luck,"  said  I ;  "but 
all  the  same,  she  might  have  let  the  banns 
be  asked  out" 

My  accident  was  a  long  job  to  mend, 
partly,  I  think,  because  the  doctor  and 
the  nurse  arguyed  so  dreadful  about  my 
poultices ;  but  perhaps  fretting  threw  me 
back,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  had  no  encourage- 
ment to  get  well  I  was  alvrays  making  out 
reasons  for  my  girl  staying  away,  and  think- 
ing hard  is  bad  for  a  feverish  wound. 
Certainly  twelve  miles  is  a  long  way  for  a 
lass  to  make  shift  to  come,  when  there's 
lodgers  and  one  thing  or  another  at  home 
to  hii^der  her. 

However,  sick  men  get  woU  in  the  long 
nm,  when  they  don*t  die — which  perhaps  is 
not  the  worst  way  out  of  a  hospital  ward — 
and  at  last  I  found  myself  in  the  canier's 
cart  on  my  way  home  to  Birch  Bank;  and,  as 
was  natural,  I  began  asking  questions  about 
them  as  I  hadn't  seen  for  close  on  three 
months.  The  carrier  was  at  the  best 
reckoning  but  a  grumpy  fellow.  He  had 
a  way  of  shamming  deaf  when  he  didn't 
want  to  talk,  and  that  day  he  wouldn't 
hear  a  word.  But  old  Mother  Alcock,  who 
used  to  keep  the  "  Blue  Gun"  by  the  bridge, 
was  more  ready  for  a  bit  of  a  chat 

<*Lal  bless  me!  Zekiel  Walters,"  she 
called  out,  "who'd  have  thought  it  was 
you  1  Why,  you've  that  changed  with  them 
scars  about  you,  that  I  shouldn't  have  known 
you  if  you  hadn't  said  who  you  were." 

I  wasn't  much  put  out  by  that^  for  I  was 
glad  to  be  going  home  again,  scars  and  all 

**  Well,  Mother  Alcock,"  I  gave  her  back, 
"  you're  getting  old  and  off  it;  but,  perhaps, 
some  as  is  younger  than  you  will  have 
better  memories  and  sharper  eyes." 

"Perhaps  they  will,  and  perhaps  they 
won't,  ZekieL  In  course  I  don't  know 
who  you're  counting  on,  but  I  warn  you 
you'll  find  some  changes  at  Birch  Bank,  as 
certaui  as  your  own  face  is  changed. 
You've  been  away  three  months :  that's  a 
goodish  bit  out  of  a  year." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  getting  curious,  as  she 
meant  I  should,  "  if  there's  any  news  worth 
telling,  let's  have  it  to  shorten  the  time 
this  old  mare  takes  to  let  the  grass  grow 
under  her  feet"  ^        ,,   C^r^nin](> 
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**  There's  plenty  worth  telling,  and  one 
bit  yon  might  think  worth  listening  to,  for 
it's  about  that  tall  girl  with  the  dark  hair 
and  the  tarned-op  nose — that  girl  yon  used 
to  keep  company  with." 

My  heart  gave  a  great  jerk,  and  I  felt 
seared — the  more  so  because  I  saw  the 
carrier  looking  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  as  if  he  wanted  to  see  how  I  took 
what  was  coming.  <*  Go  on/'  I  says,  short 
and  sharp. 

"Well,"  answers  Mother  Alcock,  "you 
know  that  red-headed  chap  you  was  chums 
with :  him  that  was  near  drowning  last 
winter  t  " 

"  Yes,"  I  says  again,  and  my  heart  went 
harder  still.  "  You  mean  the  Welshman, 
Dandy  Davies — a  rather  unstiddy  chap." 

"  [Jnsttddy  or  not,  I  can'tsay.  There  was 
some  as  found  his  good  points,  for  Mason's 
Agnes  took  to  him  very  soon  after  you 
got  hurt,  and  last  week  they  got  married 
and  went  away  out  of  the  place." 

The  first  thought  I  had  was  that  Motiier 
Alcock,  the  spiteful  old  creature,  was  telling 
me  a  pack  of  lies,  just  to  pay  off  an  old  score 
that  lay  between  us,  so  I  tried  to  laugh, 
and  said  she'd  come  to  the  wrong  market 
with  that  story.  Then  she  flared  up  sharp, 
and  said :  "  All  right.  I'm  telling  you 
what  ain't  true ;  you'll  find  your  lass  at 
the  cross  roads  waiting  for  you,  I  dessay. 
Good-night  to  you  ;  "  for  we  had  come 
to  the  bridge. 

But  Agnes  wasn't  at  the  sign-post,  and 
she  wasn  t  along  the  road,  nor  standing  in 
the  doorway,  nor  looking  out  of  the 
window ;  and  why  not  make  a  long  story 
short,  since  you  have  heard  what  Mother 
Alcock  had  to  tell  me  1 

When  I  found  she  had  really  played  me 
false,  all  for  the  sake  of  that  lying  Welsh- 
man ;  that  she  had  really  gone,  and  left  me 
no  word  to  break  the  blow  when  I  should 
come  home,  looking  for  a  welcome  from 
her ;  when  I  found  that  her  mother  could 
tell  me  next  to  nothing  of  how  they  had 
managed  it,  nor  where  they  had  gone  to — 
for  it  seems  they  had  kept  it  all  as  dark  as 
possible— nor  what  had  become  of  the 
twenty  pounds  I  had  saved,  then  I  spoke 
up  and  I  cursed  them  with  all  my  might, 
and  I  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  sooner  or 
later  I'd  settle  my  reckoning  with  Dandy 
Davies,  because  I  had  not  left  him  to  die 
like  a  dog  in  the  water  before  he  had 
robbed  me,  and  bested  me,  and  left  me 
homeless  and  penniless,  and  broken- 
hearted. 

I've  often  wondered  if  any  young  fellow 


of  four  and-twenty  ever  had  a  harder  trouble 
to  bear  than  that  great  trouble  of  mine. 
It  would  have  been  bad  enough  to  be 
bound  to  carry  about  to  my  dying  day 
these  scars  of  that  terrible  danger  atid  pain. 
Even  if  my  girl  had  been  true  to  me 
through  thick  and  thin,  as  she'd  often 
promised  to  be,  I  should  still  have  had  my 
share  of  trial  to  pull  along  with  me ;  but 
when,  over  and  above  that  which  couldnt 
be  cured,  I  found  that  I  had  no  one  to  look 
kindly  into  my  seamed  face  and  bleared 
eyes,  I  don't  think  it  is  much  wonder,  that 
from  that  day  forth,  my  one  wish  was  to 
follow  up  Dandy,  to  seek  him  high  and 
low  till  I  found  him,  and,  wheresoever  1 
found  him,  to  punish  him  for  the  wrong  he 
had  done  me.  I  didn't  fix  in  my  own 
mind  exactly  what  that  punishment  should 
be,  but  I  used  to  dream  of  him  lying  hdp- 
less  in  my  clutches,  looking  at  me  wi^ 
begging  eyes,  and  calling  out  my  name  in 
a  feeble  voice  as  he'd  called  Uiat  night 
when  I  saved  his  life  for  him — ^which  was 
the  worst  day's  work  I  ever  did. 

It  may  be  easy  for  people  who  can  read 
and  write  to  find  anyone  they  are  in  want 
of,  or  for  those  who  don't  mind  saying  who 
they  are  after,  and  the  reason  why ;  bat, 
you  see,  I  couldn't  read  nor  write;  and  as 
to  making  enquiries  which  might  lead  to 
talk,  I  wasn't  going  to  thwart  my  hearths 
desire  by  putting  Dandy  Davies  on  hiB 
guard  against  me.  It  was  very  much  like 
looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay  to 
go  tramping  the  country  from  one  colUery 
to  another,  asking  after  a  red-headed 
Welshman  named  Davies.  Time  after 
time  I  thought  I  was  on  the  right  track, 
and  time  after  time  I  was  disaf^inted. 
There  were  lots  of  Welshmen  to  be  found, 
and  lots  of  them  were  carrotty,  and  lots  of 
them  answered  to  the  name  Davies;  bat 
when  I  ran  them  to  earth  there  was  none 
of  them  Dandy;  and  one  summer  and 
winter  slipped  away  after  another,  and  I 
grew  older  and  sulkier,  and  my  bill  seemed 
to  get  heavier  because  the  settling  had 
been  put  off  so  long.  I  didn't  try  to  for- 
get my  troubles,  I  nursed  them  up,  Avok- 
ing  of  scarcely  anybody  or  anything  else. 
And  what  with  my  mopy  ways  and  my 
short  manned  of  speaking,  and  the  ugliness 
of  my  face,  there  wasn't  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  the  world  who  cared  whether  I 
was  happy  or  unhappy,  or  ever  gave  me  a 
second  thought 

I  can  scarcely  say  how  long  this  locklc* 
chase  had  gone  on,  when  once,  as  I  was  cs 
the  tramp  neir  Birmingham,  I  met  with  a 
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nayvy  who  said  he  was  sure  he  knew 
Dandy  Davies^  and  that  he  was  working  at 
a  coal-pit  on  Cannock  Chase.  It  didn't 
seem  a  very  likelj  story,  for  according  to 
tbis  nayyy^  who  was  a  Welshman  too — 
that  was  how  we  came  to  talk  so  free  on 
the  subject — Dandy  had  risen  to  be  qoite 
a  "  boss/'  and  might  walk  np  and  down 
all  day  long  without  so  much  as  dirtying 
his  hands.  This  I  couldn't  altogether 
beHeve — it  didn't  seem  possible  that  such 
an  unfair  thing  should  happen — yet  I 
couldn't  help  following  up  the  trace  to  see 
what  would  come  of  it;  so  I  took  my  ways 
to  Cannock  Chase. 

To  look  at,  it  was  much  the  same  kind 
of  country  as  the  moor-side  where  I  did 
my  courting,  and  had  the  bit  of  happiness 
ttiat  came  and  went  so  quick.  But  the 
collieries  were  mostly  new  thereabouts, 
and  had  a  look  of  not  belonging  to  the 
place,  as  if  they  had  dropped  down 
trom  the  sky,  or  sprung  up  ^om  under- 
ground. But  wages  were  good  there,  and 
it  was  the  finest  place  in  England  for  cock- 
figfatiuK  and  dog-fighting,  and  the  Chase 
was  full  of  all  sorts  of  wfld  game  to  tempt 
poaching.  There  were  a  lot  of  new,  stony 
roads  about  the  coal-pits — ^roads  without 
hedges  or  fences ;  and  there  were  rows  of 
new,  bare-looking,  badly -built  houses  stand- 
ing at  haphazard,  some  facing  in  one  direc- 
tion, ana  some  in  another;  they  all  had 
an  untidy,  shiftless  look  about  them — of 
broken  glass  stuffed  with  rags,  and  piles  of 
broken  bricks  and  rubbish  by  the  doors.  It 
wasn't  the  place  to  'tice  a  man  to  live  in, 
and  yet  hundreds  of  families  had  gathered 
together  there,  so  that  quite  a  town  had 
grown  np  all  dirt,  and  disorder,  and  neglect, 
in  no  time. 

I  got  there  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
after  I  had  had  a  glass  of  beer  in  a  public 
at  a  comer  of  one  of  the  bare  black  roads, 
I  b^an  to  look  fot  a  lodging.  I  wasn't  so 
hard  to  please  then  as  I  am  now,  so  I  can't 
say  why  I  went  a  good  bit  around  without 
settling  where  I  would  have  a  shakedown. 
However,  something  did  keep  me  goin^ 
on,  and  still  looking  about  in  an  undecided 
way,  up  one  dirty  row  of  houses  and  down 
another.  At  last  I  came  to  a  house  stand- 
ing endways  to  the  road,  a  little  tidier  than 
the  rest-.  There  was  the  word  "  Lodgings  " 
up  in  the  window,  which  is  a  sign  I  can 
make  out  without  reading,  and  which  per- 
haps wouldn't  have  cansht  my  fancy  if  I 
had  not  seen  a  little  lad  perched  on  Uie 
wall  of  the  yard.  At  the  sight  of  him  I 
pulled  UD  short  and  felt  as  if  I'd  been  hit 


between  the  eyes.  He  had  red  hair,  which 
curled  very  close  round  his  head,  and  as  he 
turned  his  face  to  look  who  was  coming,  I 
saw  that  every  feature  of  it  was  line  for 
line  and  measure  for  measure  the  likeness 
of  that  man  I  had  looked  for  high  and  low. 
The  moment  I  saw  him  I  lost  all  my 
doubts.  I  knew  I  had  found  Dandy  at 
last ;  yet  I  felt  more  startled  at  my  certi- 
tude coming  to  me  in  that  way,  than  if  I 
had  come  across  Dandy  himself  quite  un- 
expected. For  a  time  I  stood  staring  and 
dumb,  and  mieht  have  stood  longer  if  the 

irounester  hadn't  spoken  up,  as  cool  and 
mpudent  as  possible — which  was  the 
manners  of  children  in  those  parts,  beyond 
anything  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

"  Who  be  you  ?"  he  said ;  "and  what  are 
you  after!" 

"Is  this  your  house,  young  'unt"  I 
asked  him,  sharp  enough,  for  the  look  in 
his  face  made  me  long  to  have  my  fingers 
at  somebody's  throat  He  didn't  answer 
my  question. 

"  fey  gum  1 "  he  said,  *'  you  have  got  a 
queer  face  !  it's  all  crooked  so  as  I  never 
see  a  face  before."  And  he  jumped  down 
from  the  wall  and  ran  to  the  door. 
"Granny,"  he  called  out,  "just  you  come 
here;  here's  the  oogliest  chap  you  ever 
seen  by  the  gate.  I  reckon  he'll  be  after 
no  good." 

I  had  a  natural  wish  to  thrash  him  well  for 
his  impudence ;  but  I  put  on  the  break  and 
waited  to  see  what  his  granny  might  be  like. 

"Good  evening,  missis,"  I  said,  when 
she  showed  at  the  door. 

"Good  evening,"  she  gave  me  back, 
quite  civ3. 

I  saw  that  she  had  a  look  of  Dandy 
about  her;  but  I  might  not  have  noticed  it 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  boy. 

"  You  lets  lodgings,  missis  f "  I  asked. 

"I  do — that  is,  I  have  room  for  a  single 
man." 

"  Which  I  am ;  and  in  wants  of  some 
place  to  turn  in,  if  so  be  we  can  square 
matters." 

"  Well,  that  depends  on  whether  you're 
quiet  and  orderly,  and  not  given  to  evil 
ways  like  the  most  about  here.  I  don't 
belong  to  this  country-side,  so  I  can't  say 
I'm  a&amed  of  it,  but  I  ain't  ^oing  to  have 
any  drinking  and  gambling  m  my  house, 
for  I'm  a  respectable  chapel  member." 

She  screwed  up  her  mouth  as  she  spoke 
with  a  tightness  that  gave  promise  of  hard 
times  for  the  man,  woman,  or  youngster 
that  she  felt  crusty  toward.  If  I  hadn't 
had  mv  reasons  for  doin«;    otherwise,  I 
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should  have  said,  **Good  evenlDg,  miBsis/' 
and  gone  on  faither;  but  I  had  reasons, 
which  giew  on  me  the  more  I  looked  at 
the  chUd  peeping  out  from  behind  her. 
So  I  knuckled  under,  and  made  more 
promises  about  decent,  sober  conduct  than 
she'd  any  right  to  expect  me  to  keep,  and 
then  I  followed  her  into  the  house. 

"Is  this  little  'un  one  of  yours,  missis  t '' 
I  said,  while  she  was  getting  me  some  bread 
and  cheese. 

<<He's  my  sonV'  ^he  said,  "and  the 
eldest  of  five.'' 

"  Does  your  son  live  along  with  you  t " 
I  asked.  I  couldn't  help  it,  let  her  take  It 
how  she  would ;  but  she  took  it  well,  and 
was  ready  to  talk. 

"  No,"  she  said;  "  he  lives  close  to  the 
North  Cannock  pits.  It's  handier  for  him. 
He  has  to  be  on  the  place  early  and  late." 

This  she  said  as  u  she  was  yery  proud 
of  him. 

"Why  early  and  late,  missis t  Can't 
they  get  along  without  him  1 " 

"Not  so  well  as  with  him.  ^Ty  son's  a  very 
dependable  man,  and  them  as  employ  him 
knows  the  value  of  him,  I'm  glad  to  say." 

Which  didn't  altogether  match  with 
what  I  knew  of  Dandy,  and  made  me 
doubt  that  I  was  on  a  wrong  track. 

After  that  I  ate  my  bread  and  pheese  with- 
out talking,  though  I  should  have  liked  to 
ask  some  more  questions ;  and  she  bustled 
about  and  got  on  her  bonnet  and  shawL 

"Come  you  here,  Jimmy,"  she  called 
out  to  the  youngster.  "Come  you  here 
and  have  your  face  washed ;  it's  time  to 
go  to  chapeL  What'll  your  dad  aay  if  he 
misses  vou  from  preaching  1 " 

She  had  to  give  him  two  or  three  cuffs 
by  way  of  persuasion  before  she  could 
manage  to  get  him  ready.  Then  off  she 
went,  dragging  him  along.  I  stood  by  the 
garden  gate  trying  to  smoke  a  pipe  and 
think  matters  over;  but  the  pipe  wouldn't 
keep  flJight,  and,  as  to  thinking,  I  scarcely 
dared,  lest  I  should  be  making  too  sure  of 
what  wasn't  quite  proved  yet ;  and  why 
shouldn't  I  go,  there  and  then,  and  see  if  it 
couldn't  be  proved  I 

So  I  strolled  across  the  common  in  the 
same  direction  as  my  landlady  and  the 
little  chap  had  gone,  and  presently  I  came 
to  a  red-brick  building,  out  of  which  I 
could  hear  a  noise  of  hymn-slDging,  as  if 
four  or  five  score  voices  were  trying  to 
raise  the  roof  up.  I'd  never  been  in  a 
place  of  that  sort  before ;  but  I  put  my 
pipe  in  my  pocket  and  slipped  in  through 


the  door  just  as  the  hymn  came  to  an  end. 
'nie  pulpit  was  opposite  the  entrance,  and 
some  one  was  standing  up  in  it  as  if 
preaching  time  had  come. 

Now,  mark  you,  I  went  into  that 
chapel,  feeling  sure  that,  if  I  was  on  the 
right  track,  I  should  run  Dandy  to  earth 
there.  I  went  prepared  not  to  look 
startled  or  to  tremble,  or  to  utter  a  word 
of  surprise,  if  I  should  find  myself  sittbg 
on  a  bench  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him; 
but  all  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  counted 
for  nothing  when  my  eyes  lit  on  the  man, 
who  stood  in  that  pulpit,  with  his  hands 
upraised,  and,  looking  down  on  the  chapel 
full  of  men  and  women  —  me  among 
them — said :  "  My  brethren,  let  us  pray." 
I  turned  that  giddv  that  I  had  to  cUng 
on  to  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of 
me,  while  I  took  another  good  look.  It 
was  80  terrible  hard  to  believe  that  I  had 
found  Dandy  Davies  at  last 

By  the  time  I  came  to  a  full  knowledge 
of  what  was  going  on  the  sermon  was  in 
full  swing.  The  preacher's  voice  was  getting 
louder  and  louder,  and  he  was  hitting  oat 
with  his  arms  till  the  sweat  stood  on  his 
forehead.  The  folks  were  groaning  and 
moaning  as  if  he  was  hitting  them,  and 
every  here  and  there  some  one  would  ciy 
out,  "  Hallelujah."  j 

I  whispered  to  the  man  next  me: 

"  I  say,  guv'nor,  who's  the  chap  that's 
holding  forth  t "    Not  that  I  had  anything  | 
to  learn,  but  that  I  wanted  to  hear  what 
he'd  say. 

The  man  looked  hard  at  me :  ^  | 

"  I  suppose  you're  a  stranger,  else  you'd 
know  that  it's  Master  Davies,  the  'butty,'* 
from  North  Cannock  pita" 

"  And  what  for  does  he  preach  1 " 

"  Because  he's  got  a  call  to,  as  you'll  soon 
hear  if  you  listen." 

Bat  I  didn't  want  to  listen.  I'd  rather 
have  stood  up  and  told  them  that  were 
listening  so  eager  what  sort  of  man  they 
were  listening  to ;  but  since  I  daren't  de 
that,  I  got  up  and  walked  out  of  thfc 
chapel,  and  away  across  the  Chase,  till  nighV 
fell,  and  the  ground  grew  chill  and  damft 
and  lines  of  mist  spread  over  the  hoUor* 
like  grave-clothes  over  a  corpse. 

Before  that  week  was  over  I  ^^ 
working  in  the  North  Cannock  pita,  in  thi 
gang  that  Mr.  Davies,  the  pious  butty,  env 
ployed  for  the  North  Cannock  Company. 

•  A  butty  collier   is    a   smaU  contractor  wjj 
undertakes  certain  work  for  certain  prices  uir 
a  company,  and  employs  and  pays  his  own  mw- 
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BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  VI.      CONTRASTS. 

Adrian  Ltle  found  that  delicate-scented 
note  awaiting  him,  when  he  came  home 
from  a  round  of  parish  duties  to  his  midday 
meal 

The  clear,  graceful  writing,  the  subtle, 
faint  perfume,  brought  its  writer  before 
I  him  with  almost  startling  distinctnesa  He 
remembered  the  exquisite  face ;  the  dark, 
mocking  ejes ;  the  sweet,  vibrating  voice ; 
and  thought  to  himself,  "  She  is  Gretchen's 
rival,  and  a  dangerous  one.  I  must  watch 
how  matters  go  between  herself  and 
Kenyon." 

With  that  end  and  purpose  he  found 
himself  in  the  beautiful,  old,  oak-panelled 
dining-room  that  nighty  one  among  a  very 
amall  circle  of  guests  who  had  arrived  that 
day  at  the  Abl^y. 

Keenly  as  he  watched,  he  could  detect 
DO  signs  of  secret  understanding  between 
Keale  and  his  cousin.  Lovely  as  a  dream, 
and  bewildering  as  a  puzzle,  Alexis 
Kenyon  aroused  his  interest  and  enchained 
his  attention,  almost  against  his  will  She 
was  so  graceful,  so  animated,  so  audacious, 
so  co>],  80  changeful  in  speech  and  expres- 
sion, that  she  certainly  made  a  picture  of 
original  womanhood,  baffling  and  enter- 
taining him  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 

There  were  two  other  ladies  of  the 
party  — one  youns  and  lovely,  one 
middle-aged  and  clever.  A  celebrated 
statesman;  a  young  and  talented  artist, 
who  had  leaped  at  one  bound  to  fame  and 
success;  and  a  cjnical  and  somewhat 
eccentric  author,  for  whose  works  Alexis 


had  a  great  admiration;  completed  the 
party. 

The  party  was  brilliant  and  well 
assorted;  but  Adrian  L}>le  noticed  that 
one  and  all  paid  involuntary  homage  to 
the  young  hostess;  that  her  keen  and 
graceful  wit,  and  delicate  ironies  kept  the 
ball  of  conversation  fljing  with  startling 
and  bewildering  rapidity.  He  did  not 
wonder  that  her  father  was  proud  of  her ; 
that  the  devotion  and  worship  of  his 
kindly  nature  were  so  self-evident  and  so 
excuseable.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  i 
Kenyon  displayed  an  almost  nervous 
horror  of  his  clever  cousin.  He  was 
silent,  absent,  uncomfoitabla  He  spoke 
but  seldom,  and  never  by  any  chance  took 
part  in  the  brilliant  dialogue  that  sparkled 
round  the  flower-laden  table. 

Adrian  Lyle  himcelf  was  rather  a 
listener  to,  than  a  participator  in,  the  con- 
versation. He  thought  his  lovely  young 
hostess  charming,  as  a  woman  of  the  world  ; 
further  than  that  his  thoughts  did  not  go 
at  present 

He  would  have  been  surprised  had  he 
known  that  those  brilliant  eyes  of  hers 
noted  every  shade  of  expression  on  his 
face;  that  she  could  have  desciibed  the 
shape  of  his  head,  the  broad,  sweeping 
wave  of  hair  tossed  so  carelessly  back 
from  the  grave  and  kindly  brow,  the  whole 
power  and  strength  and  gentleness  of  the 
face  that  was  at  once  so  impressive  and 
attractive. 

Almost  against  her  will,  Alexis  Kenyon 
was  conscious  of  noticing  and  remembering 
these  things ;  of  feeling  that  this  man's  pre- 
sence had  brought  a  new  element  of  interest  i 
into  her  spoUt,  capricious  life.  That  sense  of 
power  and  strength,  of  firm  will  and  gentle 
nature  which  Adrian  Lyle  conveyed,  was 
to  her  something  novel  and,  as  yet,  attrac- 
tive. *  She  could  not  understand  why,  or 
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hoW|  he  conveyed  all  this  to  her.  Their 
acquaintance  had  been  brief;  they  had 
scarcely  ezchaneed  a  dozen  sentences 
to-night  j  but  Adrian  Lyie's  individuality 
stamped  all  he  said,  and  lingered  in 
her  memory  long  after  wittier  and  more 
brilliant  words  had  faded  into  forgetful- 
ness. 

**  He  does  not  like  me/'  she  thought  to 
herself,  as  she  rose  from  the  table  at  last. 
"  I  wonder  why." 

A  little  sense  of  amusement  crept  into 
her  heart,  and  something,  too,  that  was 
very  like  pique  and  annoyance.  It  was 
so  unusual,  so  surprising  to  find  herself  no 
more  than  any  other  woman  in  the  eyes  of 
a  man,  and  a  man,  too,  in  whom  she  had 
condescended  to  feel  interest. 

The  great  drawing-room  was  dimly  lit 
by  rose-shaded  lamps.  The  windows  were 
open  on  the  terrace.  The  pretty  girl,  who 
was  a  skilful  musician,  went  up  to  the 
open  piano  and  began  playing  a  dreamy, 
tender  melody  of  Schubert's.  Her  aunt, 
Lady  Breresford,  who  was  one  of  Alexis 
Kenyon's  rare  favourites,  seated  herself  be- 
side her  young  hostess  near  the  window. 

<<  Who  is  your  new  friend  t "  she  asked. 
"  Clerical,  is  he  not  I " 

"Yes,"  said  Alexis;  "a  curate.  He 
does  not  look  Uke  one,  though." 

"  No,"  said  Lady  Breresford.  "  He  has 
an  air  of  great  dignity.  He  impresses  one 
with  a  sense  of  power  that  is  withheld  for 
occasion,  so  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Perhaps,'*  said  Alexis  cooUv,  "  the  oc- 
casion will  arise.  Bishops  have  been  curates 
once." 

'*  It  is  a  new  element  for  you  to  intro- 
duce," remarked  Lady  Breresford.  "  You 
have  always  professed  dislike  for  Church 
dignitaries." 

"But  he  is  not  a  dignitary — ^yet,"  she 
answered,  and  gave  a  little  yawn,  and 
looked  out  at  the  clear  June  stars  with 
a  bored  and  somewhat  listless  expression. 
"I  think  I  will  go  out  on  the  terrace," 
she  said,  rising.     "  Will  you  come  1 " 

"Thank  you,  no,"  laughed  the  elder 
lady.  "  I  am  beyond  the  age  of  moonlight 
and  illusions,  and  I  see  no  use  in  courting 
neuralgia.  I  will  remain  here,  and  listen 
to  Fay." 

"  Fay's  music  is  delightful,"  said  Alexis, 
standing  midway  between  the  window  and 
the  terrace  on  which  it  opened,  while  she 
wound  a  delicate  lace  scarf  round  her 
shoulders.  "Bat  I  can  hear  it  quite  as 
well  here,  and  I  do  not  suffer  from 
neuralgia." 


"  Nor  from  anything  else,"  said  Lady 
Breresford,  looking  somewhat  curiously  at 
the  delicate  face  that  was  as  perfect  as  a 
cameo  in  the  moonlight.  "  Not  even  a 
heartache." 

Alexis  laughed. 

"  No,  that  least  of  alL  I  can't  imagine 
such  a  thing.  I  believe  it  is  a  poetic 
nickname  for  boredom,  spite,  or  indiges- 
tion." 

"I  hope,"  said  Lady  Breresford,  "yoa 
may  never  find  it  anything  else.  Yon  have 
caused  it  often  enough  to  fear  retribution." 

Alexis  only  smiled,  and  moved  slowly 
away.  As  she  did  so,  the  door  opened  and 
the  gentlemen  entered.  It  did  not  in  any 
way  surprise  Lady  Breresford  that  one  and 
all  looked  round  the  room,  as  if  in  search 
of  someone  whose  absence  made  itself 
instantly  apparent 

She  left  her  seat,  and  laughed  good- 
humouredly : 

"  Miss  Eenyon  is  out  on  the  terrace," 
she  said,  and  watched  the  general  more* 
ment  towards  the  window  with  evident 
amusement  "  What  is  it  she  does  to 
them  ? "  she  thought  "  She  never  cares. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  that" 

Her  niece  left  the  piano  and  ap- 
proached. Neale  Kenyon  suggested  that 
they  should  follow  the  general  exodos,  and 
she  assented.  Sir  Boy  and  Lady  Breresford 
alone  remained  in  the  drawing-room. 

The  group  without  met,  spoke,  and  sepa- 
rated into  twos  and  threes.  It  surprised 
Adrian  Lyle  somewhat  to  find  himself 
walking  along  beside  the  spoflt  and  wilfal 
beauty,  nor  was  he  quite  aware  how  it 
came  about 

"  What  a  lovely  night! "  he  said,  pausiDg 
involuntarily  under  the  white  and  radiant 
moonlight  which  showed  the  whole  extent 
of  the  gardens  and  park.  "  I  don't  wonder 
at  your  coming  out  here.  It  seems  a  sin 
to  sit  indoors." 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  One  sacrifices  a 
great  deal  to  conventional  duties.  It  is 
very  foolish." 

"  This  is  a  perfect  place,"  said  Adrian 
Lyle,  his  eyes  wandering  from  point  to 
point  of  the  beautiful  grounds.  "Ion 
ought  to  be  happy  as  its  mistress.'' 

"  Do  you  tiunk  I  hold  it  '  par  droit  da 
roi  t ' "  she  asked,  laughing.  "  I  assure  yoa 
I  do  not — only  by  a  very  insecure 
tenure ;  indeed,  I  have  often  wondered  my 
father  never  married  again.  He  might  do 
so  still." 

"  When  he  is  so  entirely  devoted  to  you  t 
I  scarcely  think  it"  ^ 
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"I  don't  believe  in  entire  devotion/'  she 
uii  "  It  is  one  of  those  phrases  one  uses 
bscaase  they  sound  well ;  but  it  conveys 
a  great  deal  more  than  is  correct." 

"You  believe  in  very  few  things,  I 
fancy/'  said  Adrian  Lyle,  looking  gravely 
wd  critically  at  the  pale,  lovely  face,  to 
which  the  moonlight  lent  additional  purity 
and  beauty. 

"  Very  few,"  she  agreed  tranquilly.  "  I 
have  proved  their  worth  too  often." 

"A  melancholy  trutL  Perhaps  you 
jadge  too  rapidly  and  too  hardly." 

"  I  jadge,"  she  said,  "  as  I  find  things 
and—persons.  Of  course,  one  can  imagine 
them  charmbg,  if  one  wishes.  I  liko  to 
look  beneath  the  surface." 

"  So  do  I,"  he  said,  smiling  involuntarily. 
'*  And  have  you  found  nothing,  and  no  one 
to  stand  that  test?" 

"As  yet,  no.  I  believe  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  perfectly  sincere  person  in 
the  world." 

"That  is  a  sweeping  accusation,"  he 
said  calmly.  "  Sincerity,  you  know  is  not 
alirays  flattering,  and  probably  you  have 
often  tamed  aside  the  blunt  edge  of  a 
truth  by  your  own  fascination.  Do  you 
expect  everyone  to  say  what  they  think  ? 
I  fear  society  would  not  turn  on  such 
smoothly  oiled  hinges  if  that  were  the 
case.'' 

''Society!"  she  echoed  scornfully.  "Oh, 
how  sick  I  am  of  the  word!  It  has 
soonded  in  my  ears  since  I  could  walk 
alone.  Sometimes,  I  think  I  will  leave  the 
world  altogether  and  enter  a  convent." 

"  I  would  not,"  he  said,  "  were  I  you. 
The  leaven  of  your  discontent  would  aflFect 
a  wider  circle  than  it  touches  at  present, 
and  perhaps  do  more  harm.'' 

"Do  you  mean,"  she  asked  quickly, 
''  that  the  fault  lies  with  me  ? " 

"I  mean,"  he  answered  gently,  yet  re- 
bokingly,  "that  when  there  is  so  much 
real  sorrow,  poverty,  distress,  and  want  in 
this  poor  work<a-day  world  of  ours,  it 
seems  rather  foolish  to  quarrel  with  an 
existence  so  perfectly  conducive  to  happi- 
ness and  content  as  yours  might  be.'' 

"Might  be  1  Yes.  I  have  all  the  attri- 
butes of  happiness,  I  know ;  but  the  reality 
—well,  I  have  either  no  capacity  to  grasp 
it,  or  eke  it  has  a  wider  meaning  than 
social  success,  a  well-arranged  household, 
or  more  admiration  than  is  perhaps  good 
for  a  woman.  You  see  I  am  very  frank. 
Can  you  read  the  secret  of  my  discontent  t " 

**I  should  imagine  it  lies  with  your- 
sell. 


"  I  think  so  too,  but  that  does  not  solve 
the  problem  of  ita  existence.  I  have  every- 
thing—therefore I  am  content  with  nothing. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  1 " 

"  It  would  be  a  harsh  one,"  he  said, 
^'and  one  that  you  would  feel  little 
inclined  to  follow.  I  should  say,  be  more 
true  to  the  natural  instincts  of  womanhood ; 
give  your  feelings  more  play,  and  your 
intellect  less;  look  into  the  sufferings 
and  necessities  of  humanity  from  a  personal^ 
not  an  abstract  point  of  view ;  try  to  feel, 
instead  of  to  analyse;  expect  less,  and 
give  mora  I  think  you  may  be  more  dis- 
turbed, but  you  will  certainly  be  less 
dissatisfied." 

"To  become  that,"  she  said  coldly, 
"you  would  have  to  alter  my  whole 
nature ;  then  I  should  cease^  to  be  myself, 
and  it  would  not  matter  very  much  if  I 
were  happier  or  more  contented.  You 
cannot  deny  that  life  is  intensely  mono- 
tonous and  extremely  ill-balanced ;  it  has 
either  a  surfeit  of  sweets  or  sours  :  the 
one  wearies,  the  other  hardens.  I  suppose 
weariness  is  the  easier  burden  of  the  two." 

"Miss  Kenyon,"  said  Adrian  Lyle, 
almost  severely,  "  your  sophistries  may  be 
very  clear  and  sound  very  pretty  to  men 
and  women  of  the  world,  but  to  me  they 
ring  hollow,  as  base  coinage  would.  I 
don't  know  the  cant  of  society,  I  don't 
wish  to  know  it;  but  when  a  woman, 
young,  beautiful,  clever,  and  beloved,  tells 
me  that  she  is  utterly  dissatisfied  with  her 
lot,  and  utterly  unable  to  find  one  good  or 
true  note  in  the  vast  music  of  humanity, 
she  tells  me  a  thiag  which  I  cannot  believe, 
and  for  which  I  can  give  her  no  sympathy. 
The  fault  lies  in  herself,  to  my  thinking, 
not  in  the  world  that  she  blames." 

For  a  moment,  a  sense  of  outrage,  of 
indignation,  of  intense  and  aroused  pride 
held  Alexis  Kenyon  utterly  speechless. 
Never  had  anyone  dared  to  so  arraign  her 
actions,  or  speak  such  scathing  rebuke. 
The  very  truth  of  Adrian  Lyle's  words  cut 
through  the  threads  of  her  cynical  philosophy 
like  a  sword  that  severs  flesh  ana  bone.  A 
sense  of  utter  worthlessness,  a  bitter,  shame- 
faced humility,  shook  her  serene  and  scorn- 
ful nature,  and  for  one  hateful  moment 
bowed  her  to  the  dust  before  the  first  man 
who  had  dared  to  tell  her  the  truth. 

Then  the  feeling  passed.  Her  imperious 
blood  took  fire.  Wounded  and  incensed, 
yet  too  proud  to  show  how  deeply  his  words 
had  cut,  she  turned  her  great  luminous 
eyes  upon  Adrian  Ljle's  face. 

"You  are  certainly  sincere,"  she  said. 
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*(  No  doubt  the  fault  doeB  lie  with  me ;  but^ 
like  most  of  your  profesrioo,  jou  are 
quicker  to  blame  than  to  soggeat  a 
remedy." 

"  In  your  case/'  he  said,  "I  should  not 
be  so  bold,  though  it  lies  almost  at  your 
door,  woidd  you  condescend  to  seek  it" 

"  I  understand,"  she  said,  with  her  little 
chill  smile,  ''you  would  like  me  to  play 
Lady  Bountiful — become  ministering  angel 
to  the  parish  by  way  of  makins  myself 
acquainted  with  real  sorrow  and  neces- 
sities. I  have  tried  it,  and  I  assure  you  it 
did  not  interest  me  in  the  least.  Sorrow 
is  yery  egotistic,  and  neceesitv  very  in- 
odorous. I  can't  say  they  taught  me  any 
higher  truths." 

He  looked  at  her  with  something  that 
was  almost  scorn  in  his  grand  ^y  eyes. 
How  mean,  how  pitiful,  how  insignificant 
she  was  in  those  eyes  at  that  moment, 
even  she  felt  apparent 

What  he  might  have  said  she  neyer 
knew,  for  at  that  instant  Neale  Eenyon 
and  his  pretty  companion  paused  beside 
them.  The  young  man  had  noted  the  long 
tSte  M^te,  and  hful  grown  more  and  more 
uncomfortable  at  its  duration. 

''Are  you  preaching  a  sermon,  Lyle  1 " 
he  asked,  with  a  little  uneasy  glance  at  his 
cousin's  grave  face  and  flashing  eyes ;  "or 
trying  to  convert  Alexis  1  Don't  It's 
time  wasted,  and  she'll  never  be  grateful 
for  the  attempt" 

"  I  am  not  making  it^"  said  Adrian  Lyle, 
calmly.  "We  have  been  discussing  gene- 
ralities." 

"  Let  US  go  in  and  have  some  music,"  su^ • 
gested  Neale.  "  The  dew  is  falling,  and  it 
grows  chilly." 

Instinctively  he  approached  his  cousin, 
leaving  Adrian  Lyle  beside  pretty  Fay 
Breresford. 

"Come  in  and  sing,  won't  youl"  he 
asked  persuasively.  "You  haven't  once 
done  so  since  I  came  back." 

She  took  his  offered  arm.  He  thought 
she  looked  strangely  pale  and  cold  in  the 
clear  moon-rays. 

"  Yes,  I  will  sing,"  she  said  with  such 
meek  acquiescence  that  her  cousin  was 
startled. 

He  did  not  know  how  fast  her  heart  was 
throbbiDg,  what  a  tumult  of  anger  and 
futile  disdain  was  thrilling  in  those  beating 
pulses. 

"Perhaps  that  will  move  him,"  she 
thought,  for  she  had  proved  again  and 
agun  the  magic  of  a  voice  trained  to  per- 
fection. 


She  sang  that  night  as  she  seldom  or 
never  sang,  for  it  rarely  happened  thit 
she  desired  to  please  any  special  listener. 
Yet  this  listener  was  unmoved,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, and  his  courteous  thanks  were  as 
cold  as  thanks  could  be. 

"You  do  everythiog  weD,"  he  said, 
"  when  you  take  the  trouble." 

She  looked  at  him.  A  faint  fliuh 
wavered  over  her  fair  face,  her  great  ejea 
were  brilliant  as  stars. 

"  There  is  not  much  trouble  about  that," 
she  said,  glsjicing  at  the  music  she  still 
held.  "  Jbid  I  wonder  you  do  not  say 
it  is  only  another  display  for  the  purpose 


of  gratifying  vanity." 
When  she  "    ■ 


had  said  the  words  she  was 
sorry.  They  displayed  pique,  and  she 
would  not  for  worlds  have  him  think  that 
anything  he  had  said  had  wounded  her. 

He  smiled  a  little. 

"Some  successes,"  he  said,  "are  never 
monotonous.  A  talent  such  as  yon  pos- 
sess is  as  capable  of  giving  pleaaure  to 
others,  as  of  gratifying  yourself." 

"Are  you  fond  of  music  1"  she  asked 
suddenly. 

His  eyes  flashed. 

"I  love  it,"  he  said.  "It  is  my  one 
weakness — if  I  may  call  it  so." 

"I  thought  you  did  not  possess  even 
one,"  she  said  tranquilly.  "May  I  ask  if 
you  sing  also  t " 

He  looked  a  little  disturbed. 

"Yes,  I  sing,"  he  said;  "but  not  in 
drawing-rooms,  or  to  fashionable  audiences, 
and  not  ballads." 

"  I  never  supposed  so,"  she  said,  as  she 
tossed  her  song  down  on  the  plana  Then 
looking  softly  at  him  she  said:  '^Will 
you  favour  me — not  the  audience)  Thej 
are  going  to  play  cards.  I  should  like  to 
hear  you." 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated. 

"  I  have  not  sung  for  a  long  time,"  he 
said  at  last,  "  and  I  have  no  mus'c  Ihe 
excuses  sound  conventional,  I  know;  hat 
they  are  quite  true.  Still,  if  ;oa 
wish '* 

"  I  do  wish  it  very  much,"  she  said, 
leading  the  way  to  the  plana  "  Will  yon 
accompany  yourself? " 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,"  he  said ;  andhe 
took  his  seat  at  the  instrument,  while  the 
group  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  drew 
together  round  the  card-table. 

She  seated  herself  on  a  low  chair,  a 
little  to  one  side  of  him,  ]i>ut  where  she 
could  see  his  face.  What  she  expected 
she  hardly  knew,  only  that  it  seemed  to  her 
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th&t  the  man  could  do  nothibg  by  halves — 
Dothbg  imperfectly. 

He  8track  a  few  chords  almost  at  ran- 
dom. Then  his  voice  rang  out — clear, 
full,  sonorous— in  the  '*SaIntfuris  Hostia" 
of  a  Mass  he  had  heard  and  learnt  in  Rome. 

The  card-plajers  dropped  their  cards  in 
amazement,  and  turned  as  by  common 
eoDsent  towards  the  singer.  Alexis  her- 
self sat  there  quite  still— scarcely  breath- 
ing. She  had  never  heard  such  a  voice. 
It  swept  over  her  senses  like  a  charm, 
rismg  in  wonderful  diapason  clearer,  and 
sweeter,  and  higher,  perfect  in  melody  and 
enoDciation — seeming  to  breathe  all  that 
was  mo8t  lofty  and  divine  in  the  longing  soul 
to  that  dim  and  far-off  Being  it  worshipped. 
Then  slowly,  softlyi  reluctantly,  the  rich, 
soft  notes  died  one  bv  one  away — the  last 
chord  echoed  on  the  breathless  8ilence. 

He  rose.  For  a  second  their  eyes  met, 
and  in  that  second  it  seemed  to  her  that 
all  the  littleness,  all  the  arrogance,  the 
petty  vanities  and  eelfishness  of  her  life 
faced  her,  and  held  her  shamed  and  silent 

Then  something  that  was  base  and  cruel 
leapt  into  her  heart,  and  set  her  better 
feeUngs  in  savage  and  furious  revolt. 

Why  should  this  man  of  all  men  make 
her  feel  so  small  and  so  contemptible  1 
£7en  that  one  talent  on  which  she  prided 
herself,  and  which  he  bad  praised,  he  had 
swept  into  insignificance  now.  She  rose, 
and  something  bard  and  defiant  was  in  her 
face  as  she  said  coldly :  **  Your  singing, 
Mr.  Ljle,  is  too  perfect  for  my  poor 
thanks.  I  have  never  heard  such  a  voice 
-oflfthe8ta|o." 

He  bowed  gravely  and  turned  away. 
Neale  Kenyon  was  close  beside  him. 

*^'How  magnificently  you  singl"  he  ex- 
claimed eagerly.  "I  have  never  heard 
anytiiing  lie  it — never  since  I  was  in 
Venice.    Do  you  remember 1 " 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  crimsoned  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair.  Adrian  Lyle  gave 
Um  a  warning  look.  His  own  face  grew 
pale  and  disturbed.  Alexis  noted  the 
exchange  of  glances — the  sudden  gravity 
&Qd  coldness  of  Adrian  Lyle's  face. 

"There  is  some  mystery  about  that 
friendship,"  she  thought  to  herself.  "It 
shall  go  hard  with  them  if  ever  I  find  it 
ont." 

THE  FOLKLORE    OF    MARRIAGE. 

IN  POUR  PARTS,      PART  IV. 

Still  continuing  the  research  after 
punishments  awarded  to  those  who  failed 


to  make  the  best  of  affairs  of  this  life,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  Leicester,  in  common 
with  many  other  places,  they  were  ducked 
in  the  river ;  and  there  is  still  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  that  town  a  "  cuckinff 
chair,"  in  which  these  wives  were  seated 
while  undergoing  the  punishment  Rough 
music  to  the  scolds  was  the  custom  of  some 
villages.  So  recently  as  1860,  at  a  village 
in  the  South  of  England,  when  a  man  was 
shut  out  of  his  house  by  a  termagant  wife, 
the  boys  and  young  men  dressed  up  an 
effigy  of  the  woman,  imprisoned  it  in  the 
pound  for  a  time,  and  then  burned  it 
before  her  door. 

Brand,  in  his  '*  History  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,''  states  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  scolds  were  punished  with 
the  "  brank."  Plot^  also,  in  his  "  History 
of  Staffordshire/'  describes  the  "  brank  "  as 
having  been  used  at  Walsall  and  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme.  In  the  museum  at  Oxford  one 
of  these  curious  articles  is  now  exhibited 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation ;  and 
from  the  number  of  instances  found  of 
them,  they  must  have  been  in  comnaon 
use,  although  there  is  very  little  mention 
made  of  them  in  any  law  book.  The 
Ashton  parish  '< brank"  is  still  at  the 
parish  offices.  This  "  brank  "  was  a  sugar- 
loaf-shaped  cap,  made  of  iron  hooping, 
with  a  cross  at  the  top,  and  a  flat  piece 
projecting  inwards  to  lay  upon  the  tongue. 
It  was  put  upon  the  heads  of  scolds,  pad- 
locked behind,  and  a  string  annexed  by 
which  a  man  led  them  through  the  town. 
This  form  of  punishment  appears  more 
recent  than  the  "cucking  stooL"  The 
whirligig  was  formerly  a  very  common 
punishment  for  trifling  offences  by  sutlers, 
brawling  women,  and  such  offenders — a 
kind  of  circular  wooden  cage  turning  on  a 
pivot,  and  when  set  in  motion  whirled 
round  with  such  amazing  velocity  that  the 
delinquent  soon  became  extremely  sick 

An  old  writer  says  of  the  same  punish- 
ment :  '*  The  way  of  punishing  scolding 
women  is  pleasant  enough.  They  fasten  an 
arm-chair  to  the  end  of  two  beams,  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  parallel  to  each 
other,  so  that  these  two  pieces  of  wood, 
with  their  two  ends,  embrace  the  chair, 
which  hangs  between  them  upon  a  sort  of 
axle ;  by  which  means  it  plays  freely,  and 
always  remains  in  the  natural  horizontal 
position  in  which  a  chair  should  be,  that 
a  person  may  sit  conveniently  in  it  whether 
you  raise  it  up  or  let  it  down.  They  set 
up  a  post  upon  the  bank  of  a  pond  or  river, 
and  over  this  pond  they  lay  almost  ^in 
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eqoilibrio '  the  two  pieceB  of  wood,  at  one 
end  of  which  the  chair  hangs  just  over  the 
water ;  they  place  the  woman  in  this  chair, 
and  80  plunge  her  into  the  water  as  often 
as  the  sentence  directs,  in  order  to  cool  her 
immoderate  heat." 

Leaving  punishments  and  penalties  for  a 
time,  I  find  that  it  is  a  custom,  and  a  very 
good  one  too,  among  certain  tribes  in 
Siberia,  that,  when  a  woman  is  married,  she 
must  prepare  the  wedding  dinner  with  her 
own  minds.  To  this  feast  all  the  relations 
and  friends,  both  of  her  own  family  and  of 
that  of  the  bridegroom,  are  invited.  If 
the  viands  are  well  cooked,  her  credit  as  a 
good  housewife  is  established ;  but  if  the 
dishes  are  badly  prepared,  she  is  disgraced 
for  ever.  The  result  is  that  a  Siberian 
wife  is  generally  a  good  housekeeper. 

Something  akin  to  this  custom  was  once 
formerly  practised  in  rural  places.  Formerly 
when  the  process  of  pancake-making  was 
commenced  in  a  household — usually  at 
about  eleven  o'clock — the  domestics  of  the 
place  assembled  to  engage  in  the  art  of 
*' tossing  the  pancake,"  as  the  idea  was 
entertained  that  no  woman  was  quidified 
for  the  connubial  state  without  being 
skUled  in  the  art 

A  parliamentary  decree  under  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  of  France  solemnly  enacts  '*that 
any  female  person  found  guilty  of  enticing 
any  of  His  Majesty's  male  subjects  into  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  by  means  of  red  and 
white  paint,  perfumes,  essences,  artificial 
teeth,  false  hair,  high-heeled  shoes,  eta, 
shall  be  indicted  for  witchcraft,  and  de- 
clared unfit  for  marriage." 

One  of  the  laws  of  Connecticut  formerly 
decreed  that  "  no  man  shall  court  a  maid 
in  person  or  by  letter  without  first  obtain- 
ing consent  of  her  parents.  Five  pounds 
penalty  for  the  first  offence;  ten  pounds  for 
the  second;  and  for  the  third,  imprisonment 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court." 

In  our  own  country,  several  centuries 
back,  every  woman  marrying  was  to  pay 
to  the  King,  if  a  widow,  twenty  shOlings;  if 
a  maid,  ten  shillings. 


out^  to  married  men  and  women  at  the 
ancient  Archdeacons'  Court,  we  find  one 
man  bringing  judgement  upon  himself  for 
"marieing  his  wife  in  their  parish  church 
in  her  mask ; "  and  another  for  'Hhat  the 
day  he  was  marryed  he  dyd  blowe  oute  the 
lightes  about  the  altar  and  wolde  suffer 
no  lightes  to  bourne."  A  third  was  punished 
for  «'  not  treating  his  wife  with  affecioun ; " 


and  another  "  for  cheening  his  wife  to  a 
post  and  slandering  his  neighbours."  A 
woman  was  dealt  with  for  "  compge  to  be 
churched  without  kercher,  midwife,  or 
wyves,"  or  not  ** as  other  honest  women; 
but  comynge  in  her  hatt,  and  a  quarter 
about  her  neck." 

Madame  OreviDe  tells  us  that  in  Bossia 
women  are  not  regarded  as  the  equak  of 
men.  ''  The  peasant^"  she  says,  "  ezpecU 
his  wife  to  plough,  to  harvest^  to  work  like 
a  beast  of  burden.  This  would  be  com- 
paratively nothing  if  they  were  well  treated 
and  loved.  Their  husbands  do  love  them, 
but  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  days  after  the  wedding,  things 
go  on  very  well,  that  is,  while  the  families 
are  ezchaneing  their  visits.  After  that, 
the  husband  b^ts  his  wife;  and,  if  he  does 
not  beat  her,  she  thinks  it  is  because  he 
does  not  love  her."  In  support  of  this, 
Madame  Oreville  quotes  the  foUowine 
instance  :  "  Once,  when  I  was  there,  agiu 
who  had  been  married  onlv  ten  days  came 
to  me  with  her  mother  and  begged  me  to 
use  my  influence  with  the  newly-made  hus- 
band. They  wanted  me  to  make  him  beat 
the  girl,  according  to  her  situation  as  a 
wife.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  under- 
stood the  reason.  I  found  that  it  wu 
founded  on  jealousy.  If  a  husband  is  not 
jealous,  he  does  not  beat  his  wife;  and  if 
he  is  not  jealous,  he  does  not  love  her." 

In  olden  times  there  was  a  popular 
notion  termed  ''marrying  to  save  life"— 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  believed  that  a  womao, 
by  marrying  a  man  under  the  gallows 
tree,  womd  save  him  from  executioa  The 
origin  of  the  belief  is  lost  completelj. 
Barrington,  in  his  "  Observations  on  the 
more  Ancient  Statutes,"  says:  "This 
vulvar  error  probably  arose  from^  a  wife 
haviDg  brought  an  appesd  against  the 
murderer  of  her  husbana,  who,  afterwards 
repentbg  the  prosecution  of  her  lover, 
not  only  forgave  the  offence,  but  wis 
willing  to  marry  Uie  apeller."  In  Chastel; 
Iain's  •*  Chronique  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne, 
(1837),  it  is  recorded  that  in  1468  "Her^ 
noul,  son  of  John  de  la  Hamaide,  lord  of 
Haudion  and  Main,  Vault,  cruelly  v^^ 
dered  a  citizen  because  a  canon,  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  man,  had  giveu 
an  adverse  decision  on  a  disputed  pdnt  at 
the  game  of  tennis.  Charles  the  Bol^ 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  caused  Hemoul  to  w 
arrested,  and  swore  that  he  should  die  fof 
his  crime.  In  spite  of  the  most  powermi 
intercessions,  Charles  adhered  to  his  reso* 
lution,  and  at  the  time  when  Bruges  was 
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crowded  with  visitors  to  witness  the  arrival 
of  Margaret  of  York,  sister  to  oar  Edward 
the  Fourth,  Hemool  was  led  oat  to  be 
executed"  Chastellain,  a  contemporary 
and  an  eye-witness  of  this  exciting  scene, 
informs  as  that  the  criminal  was  '^boand 
on  s  cart  with  cords,  and  dressed  as  richly 
as  if  he  were  going  to  a  wedding.  The 
cart  was  followed  by  a  great  crowd,  and 
nnmbers  of  women  who,  to  save  his  life, 
besought  and  entreated  that  they  might 
have  him  in  marriage."  Hernoal  was, 
however,  hanged  in  dae  coarse. 

In  a  little  village  in  Somerset,  the  follow- 
ing curioos  tradition  is  told  respecting  the 
or^  of  a  well-known  Draidical  monument 
ezisfcing  there,  and  consisting  of  foar 
groups  of  stones,  which,  when  complete, 
formed  two  circles.  Many  handred  years 
ago,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  a  newly- 
married  conple,  with  their  relatives  and 
friends,  met  on  the  spot  now  covered  by 
these  ruins  to  celebrate  their  naptials. 
Here  they  feasted  and  danced  right  merrily 
until  the  clock  tolled  the  hoar  of  midnight, 
when  the  piper  (a  pions  man)  refused  to 
pky  any  longer.  This  was  much  against 
the  wish  of  the  guests,  and  so  exasperated 
the  bride,  who  was  fond  of  dancing,  that 
she  swore  with  an  oath  that  she  would  not 
be  batlked  in  her  enjoyment  by  a  beggarly 
piper,  but  would  find  a  substitute,  if  she 
went  to  the  lower  regions  to  fetch  one. 
She  had  scarcely  utter^  the  words  when  a 
venerable  old  man  with  a  long  beard  made 
bis  appearance,  and,  having  listened  to  their 
request,  profiFered  his  services,  which  were 
nght  gladly  accepted.  The  old  gentleman, 
who  was  none  other  than  the  arch  fiend 
bimself,  having  taken  the  seat  vacated  by 
the  godly  piper,  commenced  playing  a  slow 
and  solenm  air  which,  on  the  guests  remon- 
strating, he  changed  into  one  more  lively 
and  rapid.  The  company  now  began  to 
dance,  bat  soon  found  themselves  impelled 
round  the  performer  so  rapidly  and 
mysterioosly  that  they  would  all  fain  have 
rested.  But  when  they  tried  to  retire, 
they  found  to  their  consternation  that  they 
were  moving  faster  and  faster  round  their 
diabolical  musician,  who  had  now  resumed 
lus  original  shape.  Their  cries  for  mercy 
were  unheeded,  until  the  first  glimmering 
of  day  warned  the  fiend  that  he  must  de- 
P^.  With  such  rapidity  had  they  moved 
^  the  gay  and  sportive  assembly  were  now 
reduced  to  a  ghostly  troop  of  skeletons. 
"I  leave  you,"  said  the  fiend,  '*  a  monument 
of  my  power  and  your  wickedness  to  the 
end  of  time."    So  savinfir,  he  vanished. 


The  following  incident  connected  with 
marriage  is  so  unusual  that  it  seems  well 
worthy  of  record :  Thomas  Coke,  first  Earl 
of  Ltdicester,  married  his  first  wife  on 
October  the  fifth,  1775;  his  son,  the 
present  Eirl,  married  his  second  wijfe  on 
August  the  twenty-sixth,  1875.  There 
was  thus  an  interviJ  of  one  hundred  years 
between  the  one  and  the  other  event  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  such  another  inci- 
dent has  occurred— certainly  not  in  the 
Peerage. 

I  must  now  conclude  these  articles  with 
a  short  notice  of  a  horrible  superstition 
which  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
India. 

Formerly  Hindoo  women,  on  the  death 
of  their  husbands,  performed  what  was 
known  as  '^suttee" — that  is,  they  immolated 
themselves  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  their 
husbands,  and  so  secured  a  happy  entrance 
into  the  region  of  the  blest.  This  barbaric 
custom  was  encouraged  by  the  priests,  and 
was  a  regular  occurrence  until  the  conquest 
of  India  by  the  English,  since  which  time 
only  few  cases  of  suttee  have  taken  place. 
When  it  is  known  that  the  sacrifice  is  con- 
templated, the  authorities  step  in  promptly 
and  rescue  the  unfortunate  fanatic  from 
the  untimely  death  which  superstition  and 
priestcraft  prompt  her  to  seek. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold, in hisletters  on  ^^India 
Revisited,"  says  ;  "Parvati's  Hill  (Poena), 
with  the  renowned  temple  on  its  summit, 
overlooks  the  '  Diamond  Oarden.'  A  long 
and  winding  flight  of  spacious  stairs  leads 
up  to  it,  so  gradual  that  mounted  elephants 
can  quite  easily  carry  visitors  or  pilgrims 
to  the  platform  of  the  goddess.  Half  way 
up  the  ascent  is  seen  a  stone  memorial  of 
a  Sati  (suttee),  with  the  usual  footmarks 
engraved,  which  show  that  a  Hindoo  widow 
here  immolated  herself.  The  bright  eyed 
Brahmin  lad  who  conducts  us  points  to 
the  spot  with  pride,  and  is  astonished  to 
learn,  when  he  speaks  half-regretf  ally  of 
the  abolition  of  this  antique  rite  of  self- 
sacrifice,  that  it  was  never  in  any  way 
common  in  India,  the  instances  of  Sati  not 
amounting  in  any  one  year  to  more  than 
eight  or  nine  hundred.  The  unselfish  and 
perfect  love  which  could  make  a  woman 
forego  life  for  her  husband,  was  never  so 
particularly  common,  that,  even  in  India, 
every  city  furnished  a  Hindoo  Alcestis  once 
or  twice  a  week,  as  seems  occasionally 
supposed. 

**  Here  however,  was,  at  any  rate,  a  place 
where  one  such  great-hearted  wife — be- 
lieving the  Shastras  which  promise  union  in 
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dowD,  and  whilst  the  former  waehes  the 
feet  of  twelve  old  men,  the  latter  rendeiB 
the  same  service  to  twelve  old  women.  Of 
coarse,  after  that,  the  courtiers  feel  that 
no  work  can  be  lowly  and  humiliating 
enough. 

£7  the  end  of  the  week,  mo3t  Viennese 
present  a  rather  ghastly  spectacle.  Fasting 
with  them,  as  I  can  bear  witness,  is  no 
empty  form ;  they  go  in  for  that,  as  for 
everything  else,  with  all  their  hearts  and 
souls.  The  more  frivolous  they  have  been 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  more  they  are 
bent  upon  enduring  unparalleled  torture 
during  this  week.  Not  only  is  the  food 
provided  ample,  and  indeed  almost  coarse 
as  to  quality,  but  it  is  strictly  limited  as  to 
quantity ;  the  result  being  that,  in  a  few 
days,  the  more  delicate  among  the  Viennese 
are  in  a  state  of  prostration.  We  all  know 
the  piteous  looks  of  the  poor — of  those  who 
in  iheir  lives  have  scarcely  known  what  it 
was  to  have  sufficient  food — but  this  ex- 
pression is  quite  different  from  that  of 
peq>le  who,  i^er  revelling  in  every  luxury, 
suddenly  begin  to  practise  austerities. 
These  seem  to  go  down  at  once,  physically 
and  mentally — spiritually,  of  course,  they 
are  supposed  to  develope  unheard-^of 
strength — their  flesh  hangs  upon  them 
loosely,  and  their  eyes  become  almost 
wolfish  in  their  eager  brightness.  It  is 
quite  painful  to  cee  some  of  them. 

From  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
night,  fasting,  penances,  and  austerities  of 
every  kind,  went  on  steadily  increasing  in 
severity.  At  first,  I  had  looked  on  with 
wonder  at  the  power  of  endurance  of  this 
pleasure-loving  race ;  but  soon  my  wonder 
had  changed  to  fear,  as  I  did  not  see  what 
was  going  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  un- 
wholesome excitement.  However,  my 
anxi^  was  groundless ;  for,  on  Easter 
Sunday  morning,  I  was  greeted  by  another 
change,  which,  though  scarcely  less  startling 
than  the  first,  set  my  mind  at  rest. 

Curls,  ribbons,  laces,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  had  reappeared  as  suddenly  as 
they  had  vanished ;  once  more,  the  table 
was  groaning  beneath  its  weight  of  dainty 
luxuries ;  once  more^  merry  laughter  and 
gay  nonsense  were  ringing  through  the 
air;  for  the  Viennese,  with  light  hearts 
and  consciences  at  rest,  were  renewing  their 
old  frivolous  life. 

The  one  short  week,  into  which  they 
had  striven  so  valiantly  to  force  a  year's 
devotion,  had  come  to  an  end ;  and  with 
it  the  triumph  of  the  priests,  the  harvest  of 
the  beggars  :  the  churches  having  assumed 


their  wonted  momful  air,  stood  empty,  and 
so  would  stand  until  the  wheel  of  time 
again  brought  round  the  sacred  week 

At  every  turn  in  the  old  Eaiserstadt 
you  come  across  reminiscences  of  t^e  past. 
Vienna  has  been  besieged  times  witii(mt 
number :  twice  it  was  captured  by  the 
Turks ;  twice  by  the  French ;  perhaps  it  is 
the  memory  of  this  disgrace  that  makes  M 
St.  Stephen's  and  the  Burg  (where  the 
Emperor  lives)  frown  down  upon  m  so 
gloomily.  In  the  ciHuer  of  the  square 
in  which  the  Cathedral  stands,  there  is 
still  to  be  seen  a  grim  memorial  of  a  quaint 
old  custom.  Wedged  in  between  two 
handsome  modem  shops,  is  the  troBk  of 
an  enormous  tree — "  der  eisene  baum,"  \h» 
iron  tree,  as  it  is  called — into  which  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  nails  have  been 
driven ;  so  many,  in  fact,  that  not  a  morsel 
of  wood  is  to  be  seen.  It  appears  that,  in 
medisBval  days,  it  was  the  custom  when 
any  son  of  Vienna  was  leaving  his  natiye 
town,  for  him  to  go,  accompanied  by  his 
friends  and  relations,  and  drive  a  nail  into 
the  «  eisene  Baum.''  If  the  traveller  e?er 
came  back,  his  first  visit  was  to  the  tree, 
when  he  commemorated  his  safe  return  bj 
driving  a  second  nail  by  the  side  of  the 
first 

London  may  be  proud  of  its  Park,  Paris 
of  its  Bois,  Berlin  of  Unter  den  Unden, 
but  not  one  of  these  can  compare  with 
Vienna's  Prater.  It  is  impossiMe  to 
conceive  of  anything  more  beautiful  than 
some  parts  of  this  much  loved  resort  of 
the  Viennese. 

The  Prater  begins  close  to  the  town; 
but  at  firsts  it  is  merely  a  well-trimmed 
garden,  with  itinerant  musicians,  pretty 
casinos,  tiny  coffee-houses,  comfortable 
chairs  and  benches — in  a  word,  another 
Champs  Elys6es.  But  as  you  make  your 
way  up  the  broad  road,  you  soon  leave 
behind  you  all  these  signs  of  cockney 
civilisation,  and  find  yourself  in  perhaps 
the  noblest  avenue  in  Europe.  ItBtaretches 
for  mUes ;  on  either  side  are  tall  lime^j 
and  stately  chestnuts,  which  have  stood 
there  for  centuriea  This  is  the  main  drire, 
which  is  always  thronged  with  carriages; 
but  shady  walks  and  winding  paths  branch 
off  at  the  sides,  for  such  as  wish  to  escape 
the  crowd.  As  you  go  farther  and  farther 
from  the  city,  the  avenue  becomes  more 
narrow,  less  even  and  well  kept ;  then  w 
ceases  to  be  an  avenue  -at  all,  and  turns 
into  narrow  lanes  which  lead  you  for  miie« 
through  wild  forest  lands,  remote  from  aU 
signs  of  human  habitation.  -^ 
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Oa  the  first  of  May  is  the  Prater-Fest, 
whmi  all  Yienna,  with  <me  accord,  tarns 
out  for  merry-makiDg.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  Empress,  in  an  open  carrii^  drawn  by 
BIZ  horses,  starts  from  the  Surg  at  the 
boid  of  a  grand  procession.  After  her 
cone  the  Coort,  diplomatists,  nobles, 
sod  citizens,  all  in  their  smartest  array. 
Bat  the  procession  does  not  end  here,  for 
VisDna,  city  of  the  Hapsborgs  thoogh- 
it  be,  is  at  heart  democratic ;  therefore 
averyone  who  for  this  occasion  can  beff, 
borrow,  or  steal  carriage,  cart,  or  whe^- 
bsRow,  joins  the  Emprws's  coti^e.  Fish- 
moBgera  and  greengrocers,  laandiesses  and 
spplewomen,  all  are  there,  happy  as  the  day 
ia  bmg,  like  one  great  family,  and,  for  the 
nonce,  all  men — uid  women  too— are  eqaaL 
Tbe  proeesaion,  often  two  or  three  miles 
long,  passes  throagh  the  town  to  the  Prater, 
ap  the  right  side  of  the  broad  ayenne  and 
down  the  left,  the  Empress,  whose  beauty 
time  cannot  dim,  always  leading  the  way. 
Qnmdmother  thoagh  the  be,  she  is  slight 
and  apright  as  a  girl,  whdst  with  her 
^oriooB  eyes  and  perfect  features,  she 
riysls  the  fairest  yoong  d^batante  in 
lovelinesa 

The  smallest  little  street  nrchin  in 
Vienna  knows  the  story  of  this  Empress, 
the  beaotifal  Elizabeth.  Nearly  half  a 
centory  ago,  the  Henog  in  Baiem  (for  snch 
was  his  title)  was  informed  tiiat  for  his 
eldest  daughter,  the  august  destiny  of 
Eaipress  of  Austria  and  Qaeen  of  Hungary 
wss  reeenred.  Now  money  was  scarce  in 
the  dacal  palace,  but  the  whole  family  felt 
that,  at  any  sacrifice,  the  little  Duchess 
most  be  fitted  for  her  future  greatness. 
Hie  Emperor  was  in  no  hurry  to  marry; 
10,  for  years,  half  the  income  of  the  Duke 
was  devoted  to  the  education  of  his  eldest 
daughter.  At  length,  just  when  teachers 
and  professors  were  united  in  declaring 
that  tiieir  duty  was  accomplished — ^f or  thdr 
charge  was  perfection — the  Emperor  came 
down  to  the  little  Castle  at  Tegemsee,  to 
risit  his  betrothed,  of  whose  perfections 
he  had  heard  such  rumours.  But,  alas ! 
for  the  plans  of  mice  and  men  1  The 
Emperor  was  but  three^and-twenty ;  and, 
untouched  by  the  stately  beauty  and  queen- 
like hearing  of  his  destined  bride,  he  fell 
madly  in  loTe  with  her  younger  sister 
Elisabeth,  the  family  Cinderella,  who,  like 
a  little  sayage,  had  passed  her  days  scour- 
ing the  countoy-side  with  her  brothers, 
whilst  her  sister  had  been  tramed  to 
courtly  waya.  The  Emperor,  in  spite  of  all 
arguments,  prayers,  and  entreaties,  insisted 
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upon  marrying  the  one  whom  he  loved; 
and  thus  Elizabeth,  upon  whom  no 
thought  or  care  had  been  bestowed,  who 
knew  no  more  of  courtly  forms  and 
etiquette  than  many  a  peasant  girl,  became 
Empress-Qaeen ;  whilst  her  accomplished 
sister,  the  unfortunate  Caroline,  married 
the  King  of  Naples,  who  in  a  few  short 
years  was  driven  from  his  throne. 


AMERICAN  TORNADOES. 

i^BLic  attention  has  been,  of  late,  so 
repeatedly  directed  to  quakings  of  the 
earth,  that  twistings  and  twirUngs  of  the 
ur,  after  receiving  passing  notice,  have 
almost  fallen  into  oblivion,  a  state  of  things 
which,  however,  can  only  be  temporary. 
As  they  have  already  occurred,  so  they  wUl 
recur  again,  as  long  as  the  same  causes  and 
conditions  exist  in  ocean,  earth,  and  air ; 
and  their  efiPects  and  ravages  are  too 
singular  and  serious  for  it  to  be  possible  to 
re^rd  them  with  indifference. 

The  strange  phenomena  attending  these 
atmospheric  commotions,  and  the  diverse 
opinions  entertained  respecting  their 
origin,  have  induced  M.  Faye,  the  eminent 
French  astronomer,  to*  make  a  special 
study  of  tiie  tornadoes,  amounting  to  the 
unlucky  number  of  thirteen,  which  rushed 
over  certain  regions  of  North  America  on 
the  twenty-ninth  and  tiiirtieth  of  May, 
1879.  The  result  of  his  investigations,  and 
the  conclusions  they  suggest,  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lucid  ''Notice  Scientifiqne"  in 
last  year's  number  of  the  ''Annuaire  oF 
the  Bareau  des  Longitudes,"  a  few  of 
whose  statements  and  convincing  argu- 
ments we  take  the  liberty  of  giving  here. 

Whv  should  tornadoes  be  fiercer  and 
more  formidable  in  the  United  States  than 
anywhere  else  %  That  is  one  of  the  first 
questions  to  suggest  itself.  Ifour  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  destructive  tornadoes  have 
been  recorded  there  between  1875  and 
1881.  The  ruin  thej  have  caused  naturally 
gives  to  meteorological  questions  in  America 
an  importance,  which  is  far  from  being 
felt  to  the  same  degree  on  the  European 
continent. 

By  its  situation  on  the  globe,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  is  first  crossed 
by  the  tempests  which  have  afterwards  to 
traverse  the  Atlantic  before  reachbg  us. 
The  United  States  are  therefore  the  place 
where  their  direction  and  velocity  ought 
to  be  studied.  It  is  from  the  United 
States  that  their  coming  is  announced  to 
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us  several  days  before  their  arrival— a 
considerable  seivice  which  we  cannot  re- 
ciprocate, because  no  tempest  ever  tra- 
velled, nor  ever  will  travel,  in  the  oppoaite 
direction,  by  ^tirting  from  Europe  and 
reaching  America. 

Two  opposite  and  contradictory  theories 
exist  respecting  the  violent  commotion! 
in  the  atmosphere,  which  are  known  to  ua 
by  the  name  of  tornadoes. 

One  of  these  theories — which  corre- 
sponds to  the  popular  belief  that  water- 
spouts pump  up  water  from  the  sea — 
attributes  their  cause  to  vast  currents  of 
heated  air  ruehing  upwards  from  the 
ground  towards  the  clouds.  The  other 
theory  assigns  the  cause  of  tornadoes 
to  aerial  whirlpools  and  eddies,  which, 
originating  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  stretch  downwards  till  they 
reach  the  soil  The  first  theory  is  sup- 
ported in  America  by  the  authority  of 
Franklin  and  other  great  names;  tiie 
second  is  the  one  which  M.  Faye  maintains 
to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  whichi  we  may  say,  he  has 
fully  proved. 

First  let  us  take  the  doctrine  of  ''  aspi- 
ration "  by  tornadoes,  or  of  their  sucking 
or  drawing  upwards  things  lying  on  the 
ground.  This  theory  supposes  a  lower 
stratum  of  warm,  moist  air  to  be  rising  in 
the  atmosphere.  While  so  mounting,  it 
expands,  cools,  and  abandons  a  part  of  its 
moisture,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  cloud. 
It  then  again  becomes  warmer,  in  conso: 

Juence  of  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  con- 
ensation  of  its  vapour.  Beiog  therefore 
lighter  than  the  surrounding  medium,  it 
will  continue  to  mount.  On  reaching  a 
higher  region  where  the  air  is  rarer,  it  will 
again  dilate  and  afterwards  cool,  thereby 
giving  up  another  portion  of  its  moisture ; 
and  so  on,  until  the  process  is  repeated  as 
far  as  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere. 

According  to  Mr.  Espy,  the  inventor  of 
this  theory,  the  ascending  column  of  air 
would  cause  a  sucking  or  draught  at  its 
foot,  much  as  happens  in  a  chimney  at  the 
base  of  which  a  fire  is  always  burning. 
But  here  we  fail  to  discover  any  reason 
either  why  the  ascending  column  of  air 
should  move  onwards  in  one  direction  or 
another,  or  why  the  said  column  of  air 
should  rapidly  revolve  or  spin  from  right 
to  left.  NeverthelesF,  these  are  two  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  tornadoes. 

Now  what  constitutes  a  tempest  is  pre- 
cisely the  violence  of  the  rotatory  move- 
ment of  the  air.    If  a  ship,  driven  by  a 


cyclone,  runs  before  the  wind,  every  navi- 
gator  knows  that,  carried  away  by  the 
rotatory  impulse,  it  will  successively  ex- 
perience winds  blowing  from  every  point 
of  the  compass.  It  will  even  perform 
severd  revolutions  round  the  centio  of  the 
hurricane.  Famous  instances  of  this  fact 
might  be  quoted;  but  our  aspiratoiy 
theorists  will  not  allow  it  The  ship,  they 
say,  will  be  driven  to  the  centre,  namelj, 
into  the  region  of  central  calm,  andirill 
there  remain.  Equally  unexplained  is  the 
rapid  movement  of  timnslation,  or  motion 
onwards,  by  which  every  cyclone  and  every 
tornado  is  propelled,  rivalling  the  pace  of 
the  fastest  express  traia 

Now,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  a  theo- 
retical error  may  have  serious  conseqnencei. 
It  was  not  by  meteorologists  that  the  lawi 
of  cyclones  were  found  out  They  were 
discovered  experimentally,  independent  of 
any  hypothesis,  by  navigators.  They 
especiJly  establish  the  rule  that  in 
cyclones  the  movement  of  the  ur  is 
sensibly  circular ;  whence  comes  precisely 
the  very  name  of  ••  cyclone."  Our  **  whirl- 
wind" expresses  the  same  idea;  and  on 
this  circularity  are  based  the  roles  for 
handling  a  ship  in  case  of  tempest 

Evidently  it  will  mtke  a  great  di£ference 
in  the  working  of  a  ship  whether  it  be 
commanded  by  a  meteorologist  or  a  sailor. 
It  was  to  avoid  such  dangers  that  M.  Faye 
undertook,  in  1875,  to  explain  to  the 
world  the  true  Law  of  Storms,*  and  he  has 
since  tiien  studied  the  tornadoes  of  the 
United  States,  because  the  traces  of  the 
wind's  action  were  there  inscribed,  not  on 
a  ship's  log-book,  but  on  the  soil,  by  the 
wrecks  of  houses,  of  trees  laid  prostrate,  of 
walls  and  fences  thrown  dowa  In  these 
cases  doubt  is  not  possible ;  material  proofs 
refute  meteorological  theories. 

The  doctrine  supported  by  M.  Faye 
identifies  cyclones  and  tornadoes,  from  a 
mechanical  point  of  view.  Both  resolve 
themselves  into  a  purely  rotatory  movement, 
propagated  from  the  top  downwards,  with 
the  sole  difiference  that  the  spirals  of  the 
tornado,  much  more  proportionally  con- 
tracted than  those  of  cyclones,  when  m 
contact  with  the  sround,  revolve  with  a 
rapidity  greater  tbm  that  of  the  most 
violent  storms.  In  fact,  the  gyrations  of 
a  tornado  at  its  lower  portion  attain,  or 
even  surpass,  half  the  initial  velocity  of  a 
musket-ball.    It  is  manifest  that  a  gigantic 


•  See  "Storm  Laws."  All  the  Year  Kou>P' 
New  Series,  vol.  xiv. .  d.  246. 
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lerefr,  though  consistiog  of  no  more  solid 
sabsianee  than  air,  spinning  round  at  such 
a  rate,  cannot  fail  to  commit  incalcolable 
damage. 

A  cyclone  embraces  a  yast  area  of  the 
earth's  surface  within  the  circuit  of  its  in- 
flaence;  a  tornado's  efEeots  are  restricted 
within  quite  narrow  limits  on  each  side  of 
its  onward  progress,  although  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  its  eourse  the  tornado 
may  continue  its  devastations  so  long  as  it 
ranains  in  contact  with,  or  touches,  the 
eartb.  If  it  hangs  in  mid  air  without 
readiing  or  brushing  along  the  earth,  no 
dfaastroos  effects  are  produced.  A  cyclone 
is  a  giant  of  enormous  power,  who  may 
break  up  towards  tiie  close  of  his  career, 
into  several  tornadoes.  A  tornado,  compara- 
tively a  dwarf,is  endowed,  nevertheless,  with 
incredibly  concentrated  violence  and  fury. 

It  is  useless  for  theorists  to  maintain  that 
tornadoes  are  ascending  currents  which 
mount  from  the  ground  to  the  <4ouds. 
Eye-witnesses  on  the  twenty-ninth  and 
thirtieth  of  May,  who  were  present  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  tornadoes,  one  and 
all  saw  them  descend  from  the  clouds. 
Mr.  Eddleblute,  for  instance,  first  noticed 
the  Stockdale  tornado  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  shred  of  a  cloud,  like  a  rope  hang- 
ing down  from  the  sky.  Soon  it  began  to 
descend,  reaching  the  ground  sixty  rods  to 
the  south-west  of  his  house,  stripping 
masses  of  turf  from  the  meadow,  and  crus  h- 
ing  ruls  over  an  extent  of  thirty  feet  i  n 
breadth.  Beyond  this  circle  of  thirty  feet 
no  harm  was  done,  nor  was  any  violent 
gust  of  wind  felt  Half-an-hour  after- 
wards, Mr.  Gondray  perceived  it  rising  and 
falling  alternately.  It  was  then  passing 
over  an  elevated  plain  or  table-land. 
Arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  declivity,  it 
furiously  attacked  the  tops  of  trees,  but 
did  not  yet  touch  the  ground.  Shortly 
afterwards,  it  fell  upon  Mr.  Condray's 
house  and  partially  destroyed  it 

The  Delphos  tornado  also  began  with 
nomorous  little  waterspouts  dangling,  like 
so  many  whip-thongs,  from  the  clouds,  sub- 
aequenUy  uniting  in  one  single  whirlwind, 
wmch  performed  «  portion  of  its  course 
with  its  lower  extremity  still  up  in  the  air. 
It  reached  the  woods  fringing  Saline  Biver, 
Ottawa,  but  only  spent  its  force  on  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  merely  stripping  off  their 
leaves.  It  thus  passed  over  several  houses 
without  touching  them.  At  last,  between 
Saline  Biver  and  Salt  Creek,  it  reached 
the  ground,  destroying  Mr.  Disney's  house 
and  doincr  other  damaire. 


Abouc  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  the  inhabitants  of  Wake- 
field remarked  in  the  south-west  a  threat- 
ening cloud  like  an  elephant's  trunk.  For 
a  while,  its  extremity  remained  above  the 
ground,  but  reached  it  on  the  elevated 
plain,  close  to  Wakefield.  At  Waterville 
the  tornado  began,  at  the  junction  of  two 
streams  of  clouds,  by  an  arm  or  pro- 
tuberance of  the  thickness  of  a  tun  de- 
scending to  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the 
ground,  then  rising  and  descending  again 
alternately.  But  it  did  nob  touch  the 
ground  till  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Blue 
Biver,  where  it  destroyed  Mr.  Sawyer's 
house.  After  passing  the  Big  Blue  Biver, 
it  rose  and  remained  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation in  the  air,  continuing  its  course  to 
the  north-east  as  far  as  Elm  Greek,  where 
it  disappeared — doubtless  in  the  clouds,  for 
no  more  was  heard  of  it 

The  same  happened  with  the  Lincoln 
County  tornado  ;  the  same  with  the 
Barnard  tornado,  whose  ravages  were  so 
terrible,  and  which  also  rose  in  the  air  at 
the  close  of  its  devastations.  Moreover, 
almost  all  tornadoes,  in  the  course  of  their 
destructive  effects,  dance  or  rise  and  fall 
vertically.  They  mount  and  travel  on- 
waiHls  without  their  lower  extremity 
touching  the  ground,  then  sink  down 
again,  repeating  the  movement  several 
times.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  when 
they  cease  to  touch  the  earth,  their  action 
on  the  soil,  their  ravages,  also  entirely 
cease,  but  recommence  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tornado  is  low  enough  to 
reach  the  tops  of  trees  or  roofs  of  houses, 
and  especially  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  Besides  which,  all  tor- 
nadoes, so  long  as  they  have  their  lower 
extremity  in  the  air,  are  invariably  closed 
below,  resembling  a  sack  suspended  by  the 
upper  opening,  and  with  a  stone  or  small 
weight  at  the  bottom. 

^1  the  American  tornadoe?,  great  or 
small,  in  full  action  or  at  their  outset, 
while  they  still  hang  from  the  clouds 
without  reaching  the  ground,  were  de- 
scribed by  witnesses  on  the  spot  as  funnel- 
shaped  or  elephant's-trunk-shaped  clouds. 
They  have  a  geometrical  figure.  Their 
outer  service  is  one  of  revolution.  As  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  powerful  gyrations 
are  occurring  inside  that  surface,  it  follows 
that  those  gyrations  are  geometrically 
circular,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  are  in 
perfect  agreement  with  the^theory^  of 
gyratory  movements,  gigitized  by  C 

Everv  spectator  of   a  tornai 
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that  what  he  beholds  is  a  portion  of  the 
upper  clouds  drawn  down  towards  the 
ground.  The  air  inside  it  must,  therefore, 
be  cold,  since  it  condenses  the  moisture  of 
the  air  down  to  our  level.  But  the  air 
outside  the  tornado  is  hot  and  moist,  whilst 
persons  directly  struck  by  the  tornado  have 
felt,  after  the  intense  heat  developed  at  the 
moment  of  the  shock,  an  almost  intolerable 
sensation  of  cold.  The  fact  is  completely 
explained  by  supposing  this  glacial  air  to 
proceed  from  the  upper  regions  ci  the 
atmosphere,  drawn  down  by  the  revolution 
of  a  descending  vortex,  exactly  like  the 
downward  sucuon  of  a  whnrlpool  in 
water. 

"Omnia  bona  desuper,"  "all  good 
things  come  from  on  high" — Bewicke's 
motto  to  his  charming  woodcut  of  a  deer 
drinking  at  a  waterfall,  is  doubtless  true  of 
matters  in  general ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  some  bad  things,  tornadoes  included, 
also  come  to  us  from  above. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  a  tornado— 
which  has  been  reproduced  and  fixed  by 
instantaneous  photography,  and  which  is 
never  seen  except  when  the  tornado  b 
acting  on  the  ground  or  on  the  water — ^is 
the  formation  of  what  M.  Faye  calls  tiie 
*'buisson,"  or  bush,  namely  the  cloud  of 
dust,  leaves,  and  rubUsh  of  all  sorts,  or 
foam,  which  is  raised  at  its  foot  All  the 
sketches  and  drawings  by  sdlors  and 
travellers  give  it  The  whirlwind,  beating 
and  ploughing  the  earth  circularly  with 
prodigious  force,  raises  outside  and  around 
itself  clouds  of  froth  and  spray,  or  of  dust 
and  li^ht  bits  of  broken  materials  which, 
at  a  distance,  looks  like  a  thicket  of  copse- 
wood. 

Do  tornadoes  pull  up  trees  t  They  break 
or  throw  them  down,  but  do  not  pull  or 
pump  them  up.  If  they  did,  the  trees  so 
drawn  out  of  the  grouna  would  be  carried 
o£f  vertically,  in  an  upright  position.  Once 
out  of  the  circle  of  action,  they  would  fall 
to  the  ground  in  any  chance  directioa 
Nothing  of  the  kind  occurs. 

Do  tornadoes  suck  the  roofs  o£f  houses  f 
Not  more  than  they  pull  up  trees  by  the 
roots.  A  roof,  struck  by  a  violent  hori- 
zontal wind,  is  lifted  and  carried  away. 
By  its  very  form,  it  will  play  the  part  of 
a  boy's  kite,  which  will  cause  it  to  rise  to  a 
considerable  altitude.  To  an  observer 
placed  on  the  line  of  its  course,  it  will 
appear  to  mount  vertically.  The  same 
will  happen  to  the  sail  of  a  ship  carried 
away  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

A  curious  property  of  whirlpools  in  fluids 


which  revolve  round  a  vertical  axis,  like 
those  we  see  in  Uie  eddies  of  fast^onnioe 
streams,  is  to  subdivide  into  seyeral 
smaller  whirls,  whenever  the  motion  of 
whurline  slackens.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  that  motion  increases  in  force  and 
rapidity,  the  smaller  whirlpools  merge 
into  one  of  greater  power  and  ma^tade. 
M.  Faye  was  so  struck  by  the  facihty  with 
which  the  gyratory  motion  subdivides  and 
is  resolved  into  other  small  gyratiop^ 
resembling  the  manner  in  which  the  infenor 
living  creatures  are  multiplied  by  "seg- 
mentations," that  he  has  borrowed  from 
natural  history  the  term,  which  seems  to  be 
accepted  in  meteorology.  Almost  all  the 
tornadoes  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  pre- 
sented phenomena  of  segmentation.  Some 
divided  into  two  or  more;  others,  as  the  t^ 
little  tornadoes  that  hunjg  down  from  the 
same  cloud, combined  their  whuriingmotioDi 
into  one. 

It  is  certain  that  no  part  of  the  habitable 
world  is  more  frequently  devastated  by  to^ 
nadoes  than  the  United  States ;  and,  on 
that  extensive  territory,  some  regions  are 
more  exposed  to  their  ravages  than  othen. 
Evidently,  this  state  of  thuiffs  depends  on 
the  geographical  situation  of  the  conntry, 
and  the  configuration  of  its  soil  A  great 
part  of  the  United  SUtes  is  very  easily 
accessible  to  the  hot  winds  of  theOnl^ 
whidi  spread  at  theur  ease  over  the  Ttit 
spaces  lying  between  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
west,  and  the  more  or  less  monntainooi 
States  of  the  east  The  combination  of 
these  circumstances  is  particularly  hfooi- 
able  to  the  formation  of  tornadoes,  aaio- 
ciated  with  hailstorms  or  showers  of  rain, 
whose  regular  gyrations  do  not  reach  the 
ground. 

The  difference,  in  this  respect^  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  is  perfeetly 
comprehensible.  We  receive  the  majoiity 
of  American  cyclones,  but  they  reach  ns 
weakened,  broken,  and  with  a  partial  Ices 
of  cirrus  cloud.  Our  soil  is  less  nniform 
in  level,  and  the  hot  moist  winds  of  the 
lower  strata  have  greater  difficulty  in 
spreading  over  vast  areas  at  once. 

Europe  may  now  and  again  have  iti 
tornadoes,  like  that  of  Monvule-MalaQBeyt 
in  France,  but  they  are  less  numerons,  lea 
extended,  and  less  fearful  than  in  the 
United  States. 

Even  in  America,  the  districts  lying  b<^ 
tween  the  Pacific  and  the  grand  chains  of 
which  the  Rocky  Mountains  form  pfi^ 
appear  to  be  exempt  from  this  tenibM 
and  destructive  scourge.        '^ 
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COMPENSATION. 

Oxs  woman,  in  furs  and  velvets ; 

Another,  in  squalid  rags  : 
One.  rolled  by  in  her  statelv  camaq^e  ; 

The  other,  stood  on  the  nogs. 

One  woman,  alone  in  her  carriage ; 

By  the  other,  a  little  child, 
Who,  watching  the  prancing  horses, 

Looked  up  in  her  face,  and  smiled. 

She  stooped  to  her  boy  and  kissed  him, 
And  gave  him  a  hoarded  crust ; 

The  other  had  just  left  costly  blooms 
Where  her  one  son  lay  in  dust. 

One,  back  to  her  darkened  mansion, 
Wealth  cannot  hold  death  at  bay  I 

One,  back  to  the  hut  where  labour 
Brought  bread  for  the  coming  day. 

Perhaps,  as  over  the  sands  of  life. 
Time's  great  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 

More  fates  among  us  are  equal 
Than  their  outward  seeming  shows. 


A  LOISTG  RECKONING. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  PARTa 


PART  III 


North  Cannock  was  aboat  the  last  pit  I 
shoold  have  picked  oat  to  work  in,  if  I  had 
hid  any  choice  in  the  matter.  The  water 
dri|^d  and  oozed  from  every  bit  of  rock, 
antl  lay  in  pools,  or  ran  in  little  streams 
along  the  gangways.  There  was  a  white 
growth,  betwizt  mildew  and  toadstools, 
along  the  sides  of  the  passages;  the  air 
was  heavy,  and  the  ground  was  slippery 
and  greasy  under  your  feet.  Altogether  it 
was  the  worst  pit  I  ever  worked  in,  and  I 
meant  to  get  my  business  with  Dandy  over 
IS  quick  as  possible  and  find  myself  a 
better  job. 

Now  for  the  right  understanding  of 
what  is  to  be  told,  I  must  tell  you  how  the 
coal  lay  in  that  pit  and  how  we  worked  it. 
The  seams  were  unusually  thin,  and  they 
ran  downwards  instead  of  crossways,  so 
that  only  one  or  two  men  could  work  at 
a  fiacing.  Short  passages  sloping  upwards 
from  the  niain  gangway  led  to  each  of 
these  facings ;  and,  of  course,  the  way  the 
coal  ran  caused  the  working  ends  of  these 
psssages  to  be  higher  and  roomier  to  stand 
up  in  than  the  lower  ends,  where  they 
joined  the  broader  passage. 

I  was  put  on  single-handed,  in  a  passage 
where  the  beams  overhead  and  on  one  side 
had  sunk — as  often  happens  in  a  mine — so 
that  a  man  had  to  stoop  and  hold  himself  a 
little  on  one  side  to  pass  along  it.;  yet  there 
was  plenty  of  room  to  stand  upright  at  the 
end  where  the  seam  was.    When  Dandy 


put  me  on  my  job,  I  didn'c  speak,  lest  my 
voice  should  let  out  more  than  my  face 
could.  As  he  went  away,  crouching  under 
the  sunken  beams,  I  looked  after  him  and 
thought  how  I  might  follow  hfm  bare-foot 
and  very  softly  down  that  passage; 
and  when  I  came  up  to  him,  how  I 
would  whisper  two  or  three  words  in  his 
ear  which  would  make  him  start  and  tarn, 
and  then  I  would  twist  my  hands  round 
his  throat  and  force  him,  powerless  to 
cry  out,  down  on  to  the  ground ;  and 
then  how  I  would  crush  the  life  out 
of  him,  and  leave  him  there  while  I  went 
as  cool  as  possible  to  the  cage  and  up 
into  the  open  air,  with  my  long  reckoning 
settled  at  last  Again  and  again  I  thought 
it  over,  till  I  felt  as  if  it  were  already  done, 
and  as  if  he  lay  dead  and  stark  in  the  damp 
runnel  at  the  edge  of  the  gangway.  Yet 
when  he  came  my  way  at  midday,  I  let 
him  go  safe,  thinking  evening  would  be 
better  for  me  to  get  away ;  and  when  even- 
ing came,  I  missed  my  chance  again,  because 
another  man  came  along  with  him. 

I  don't  think  I  had  ever  plainly  meant 
to  kill  him,  till  I  saw  him  so  well-to-do  and 
so  seeming  reUgious.  Perhaps  I  had,  and 
perhaps  I  hadn't.  Anyhow,  I  meant  it 
then,  as  certain  as  any  man  ever  meant 
murder  in  this  world ;  but  the  days  passed 
one  after  another,  and  there  was  always 
something  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  deed ; 
either  I  had  a  mate  working  with  me,  or 
there  was  someone  with  him,  or  near  us ; 
and  once  or  twice  when  I  could  have  done 
it  easily,  I  let  him  so. 

All  this  time  I  had  never  seen  my  old 
sweetheart,  nor  tried  to  catch  sight  of  her, 
nor  asked  my  landlady  any  questions  about 
her  daughter-in-law.  I  had  that  feeling  on 
me,  that  if  I  saw  her  I  should  change  my 
mind  about  what  I  meant  to  do  to  Dandy ; 
indeed,  it  was  the  thought  of  her  eves, 
even  after  all  I  had  suffered  through  her, 
that  kept  him  safe  when  there  was  nothing 
else  between  him  and  his  death-blow. 

So  a  few  weeks  went  by,  when  one  day, 
just  as  I  began  work.  Dandy,  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  himself  as  ''  butty,** 
came  along  with  his  tools  and  set  to  work 
at  my  **  facing." 

He  placed  himself  so  that  I  could  have 
hit  him  with  my  pick  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  it  would  have  been  all  over  with 
him  before  he  could  have  have  raised  a 
finger  to  save  himself.  Now  when  I  saw 
him,  so  to  speak,  come  and  ffive  himself  up 
to  me,  I  made  up  my  mina  that  I  would 
take  the  chance,  and  not  put  off  any  longer. 
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He  spoke  to  me  now  and  then,  and  now 
and  then  I  took  breath  for  a  minute  to  see 
whether  the  moment  had  come  to  let  the 
blow  fall.  The  reason  I  didn't  strike  at 
once  was  that  I  couldn't  settle  what  I 
should  say  to  him  to  make  him  understand 
who  I  was,  without  giving  him  time  to 
defend  himself.  You  see  he  had  tools  as 
well  as  I  had,  and  he  was  quite  as  strong 
as  me. 

We  got  one  truck-load  out  and  ran  it 
into  the  main  passage.  "It  shall  be  on 
the  way  back  to  the  facings/'  I  said  to 
myself.  "  It's  no  use  shilly-shallying  any 
longer."  So  I  let  him  go  on  first, 
stooping  under  the  bent  beams,  while  I 
hung  back  to  get  my  chance,  and  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  was  within  hear- 
ing. That  must  have  taken  about  twenty 
seconds,  but  it  seemed  to  me  more  like  an 
hour.  All  was  very  still  ;  there  was 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  dripping  of 
the  water,  and  the  far-off  sound  of  yoices ; 
so  I  turned  and  made  a  step  after  him. 

Suddenly  I  heard,  not  very  far  off,  along 
the  main  passage,  a  heavy  rumbling  and 
falling,  as  if  maybe  the  back  of  a  coal- 
truck  had  given  way,  and  let  the  load  out ; 
but  it  kept  on  too  long  for  that,  and 
it  wasn't  like  the  falling  of  brittle  coal 
Then  it  changed  to  a  sort  of  roaring  and 
rushing,  like  nothing  I  had  ever  heard 
before,  and,  as  I  turned  back  towards  it, 
the  light  of  my  lamp  fell  on  a  truck  spinning 
past,  borne  by  a  torrent  of  muddy  water, 
which  was  rising  as  quickly  as  it  rushed. 
At  first  the  force  of  the  flood  bore  it  past 
the  opening  of  our  passage,  yet  it  soon 
eddied  round  and  sought  a  way  upwards, 
gurgling  and  surging  Tike  a  living,  angry 
animal.  Dandy  turned  too,  but  he  didn't 
stand  to  think. 

"Hi,  mate!"  he  shouted,  "the  water 
has  broken  into  the  mine ;  get  down  to  the 
gangway,  we  may  reach  the  shaft  yet" 

But  we  couldn't  possibly,  the  water  was 
up  to  my  shoulders  where  I  stood,  and  the 
gangway  must  have  been  blocked  besides 
with  trucks.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  get  back  to  our  working  place,  and  to 
hope  that  the  water  wouldn't  rise  to  the 
full  heieht  of  the  hole. 

All  this  had  come  on  us  so  quick,  that  it 
was  only  when  we  had  waded  back  and 
climbed  up  a  bit  on  the  coal,  that  I  could 
make  out  what  had  befallen  me.  There  I 
was,  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
shaft,  shut  up  in  a  few  square  feet  of 
breathing  room,  where  I  should  most 
likely  have  to  stay  and  starve,  if  the  water 


didn'c  rise  and  drown  me;  there  I  was 
with  him  of  all  men  on  eartL  It  seemed 
almost  too  cruel  to  be  really  true. 

We  had  saved  our  lamps ;  Dandy  began 
by  putting  his  out.  ''  We  must  make  the 
most  of  the  lights  one  at  a  time,  so  long 
as  they'll  last,"  he  said.  "We  needn't  be 
in  the  dark  before  we're  obliged  to  be." 

I  let  him  do  as  he  would.  I  didn't  care 
whether  we  were  in  the  light  or  in  the 
dark.  My  head  was  full  of  one  thought, 
which  was,  whether  I  should  let  him  see 
his  lamp  bum  out,  or  whether  I  should 
settle  my  reckoning  with  him  at  once,  and 
then  face  the  end  alone.  And  yet  what 
would  it  be  like,  I  thought,  if  I  were  to 
do  it,  to  have  to  stana  there,  half  in 
the  water  and  half  out,  clinging  to  the 
side  of  tiie  working,  with  him  Tying  in  the 
water  below  me,  and  the  recollection  of 
his  dying  cry  in  my  ears  %  And  when  I 
could  stfmd  no  longer  for  cold  and  weak- 
ness, I  should  have  to  sink  down  and 
stifle  and  die,  where  I  had  thrown  him 
before.  It  was  for  this  I  had  wandered  so 
far,  and  waited  so  long  !  It  did  seem  hard 
that  I  was  to  be  baulked  of  my  revenge, 
as  I'd  been  baulked  all  my  life  long.  I 
hadn't  spoken  as  yet,  but  thinking  of  this 
maddened  me  out  of  silence,  and  I  raised 
my  hand  and  cursed  what  had  befallen  us* 

"Mate,"  said  Dandy,  "have  a  care  to 
your  words.  It  is  the  Lord  who  has 
laid  this  judgement  upon  us." 

"  Curse  you  for  a  canting  humbug,"  I 
said  back,  and  I  tried  my  best  to  see  into 
his  face  by  the  light  of  the  lamp.  I  saw 
that  his  eyes  were  shut,  and  that  his  lips 
were  moving ;  but  I  dared  not  lift  my  hand 
and  kill  him.  He  didn't  speak  again  for  a 
long  time,  how  long  I  can't  say;  but  I 
could  tell  by  my  hunger  that  dinner  time 
was  past,  and  my  victuals  were  soaking  at 
the  bottom  of  the  muddy  water.  Dandy 
had  placed  his  higher  than  mine,  and  he'd 
thought  of  saving  them  when  he  ran  back 
to  the  facing. 

"  Have  a  bit  of  bread  and  meat^  mate," 
he  said,  when  he  spoke  again.  "  If  you're 
feeling  as  empty  as  I  am  you  must  want  a 
bit :  and  your  tommy-bag  is  under  water, 
ain't  it  r' 

" It  is,"  I  said,  ''  and  there  it  can  stay; 
but  I  won't  touch  a  bite  o'  yourn.' 

"Dont'ee  spare,  mate,"  he  said  again. 
"I've  got  a  good  bit,  and  I'd  rather  share 
as  long  as  it  lasts ;  you'd  do  as  much  for 
me  if  I  had  none." 

"  That  I  wouldn't,"  I  said.  "  I'd  chuck 
it  all  away  sooner."  ^ 
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"  Well,  mate,  I  thinks  different ;  and  as 
you'll  hold  oat  longer'  with  a  bit  of  Tictnals 
inside  yon,  yon'd  better  take  some/' 

"I  won't,  I  tell  you.  Can't  you  let  a  man 
alone  1 "  and  I  swore  at  him. 

So  he  let  me  alone,  and  ate  a  bit  himself, 
and  put  the  rest  away. 

The  time  went  on;  whether  it  was 
minutes  or  hours  or  what,  of  course  we 
didn'c  know.  I  reckoned  that  my  lamp 
would  last  about  four  hours;  it  burnt 
itself  out,  and  then  Dandy  had  to  light  his 

The  water,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  kept 
at  the  same  leyel,  neither  rising  nor 
sinking  At  last  Dandy's  lamp  went  out 
too,  and  then  there  was  nothing  to  measure 
time  by  or  to  show  us  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

I  was  numb  with  cold,  and  faint  with 
hunger,  and  I  began  to  get  heavy  with  sleep. 
For  a  while  I  thought  I  would  lie  down 
and  make  an  end  of  myself,  but  somehow 
life  is  yery  hard  to  part  with,  eyen  when 
you  haye  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for 
death. 

*'Haye  a  bit  of  bread  now,  mate," 
Dandy  said  again.  '*  You'll  be  used  up 
soon,  and  no  one  can  get  to  help  us  for  some 
time  yet." 

"  And  suppose  no  one  does  get  to  help 
us,"  I  said  back.  ''Suppose,  before  the 
mine  is  pumped  out,  we're  both  used  up." 

"  Well,  we're  in  the  Lord's  hands,  and 
He  knows  what's  best  for  us.  We  must 
make  ready  to  abide  His  will." 

"Speak  for  yourself,"  I  said.  "Don't 
put  you  and  me  together ;  you're  too  pious 
to  be  lamped  in  with  a  black  like  me." 

<<  There's  no  difference  betwixt  us  in  His 
sight ;  we're  both  the  work  of  His  hands, 
and  both  sinful  creaturep.  It  ain't  too  late 
for  you  to  call  on  Him.  I'll  help  you  if 
you'll  let  me." 

But  I  didn't  answer  him,  nor  I  didn't 
take  his  bread,  and  the  time  went  on  till 
the  air  about  us  was  scarcely  fit  to  go  on 
breathing.  I  could  neyer  tell  you  how  I 
felt.  Talking  about  it  is  worse  than 
nothmg.  Soppose  you  had  been  me,  how 
could  you  have  made  any  one  else  under- 
stand the  dreadfulness  of  it  all  1 

At  last,  in  that  weary  darkness,  I  heard 
Dandy  moaning  to  himself,  as  if  he  was 
yery  bad.  For  a  good  spell  I  hearkened, 
and  then  in  spite  of  myself  I  felt  bound  to 
ask  him  what  ailed  him  in  particular. 

<>  I'm  getting  ready  for  death  and  judge- 
ment, mate,"  he  said,  "  as  I  hope  you  are, 
and  I'm  thinking  oyer  the  black  bits  in  my 
life  and  what  I'ye  done  amiss." 


"  And  I  suppose,"  I  said,  "  that  you've 
remembered  something  you'd  forgotten  all 
about  while  you  been  so  pious,  and  now 
you  begin  to  wish  it  hadn't  cropped  up  to 
plague  you  at  your  last  minute  ? " 

•*Nay,  there  you  are  wrong,"  he  an- 
swered. ''What's  on  my  mind  has  been 
on  it  this  long  time,  and  is  seldom  off  i  t. 
This  ain't  the  first  time  I've  moaned  over 
it,  and  I  know  the  Lord  has  forgiven  me 
for  it,  only  I  ought  to  haye  made  it  up 
with  asking  a  man's  pardon  too  ;  for 
which  I  never  could  get  the  chance." 

"Perhaps  you  didn't  try  after  the 
chance  t "  I  said. 

I  was  ready  enough  to  talk  now,  wishing 
to  find  out  what  tack  he  was  on. 

"There  you're  wrong  again,  mate.  I 
can't  tell  you  all  the  story,  for  it's  a  long 
one,  and  it  lies  only  between  him,  and  me, 
and  my  Maker.  Bat  this  I  can  tell  you, 
that  I'ye  sought  that  man,  who  was  once  a 
mate  of  mine,  this  many  a  year,  as  I 
promised  my  wife  on  her  death-bed  ;  but  I 
never  came  across  him" 

"  Is  she  dead  then  T'  I  asked,  all  struck 
of  a  heap. 

"Yes;  she's  been  dead  six  year?.  If 
you  knew  all  the  story,  perhaps,  you'd 
think  it  served  me  right  to  lose  her.  No 
doubt  the  Lord's  hand  was  in  it,  to  punish 
me  for  what  I  had  done.  I  owed  the  man 
money,  too;  and  I  could  have  died  easier 
if  it  had  been  paid  back ;  but  the  Lord 
knows  best." 

Then  he  was  quiet,  and  so  was  I,  think- 
ing how  my  Agnes  was  long  dead  and 
gone,  and  how  while  I  had  been  looking 
for  Dandy  he  had  looked  for  me;  ana 
how  what  had  gone  crooked  could  never 
be  pulled  straight;  and  how  it  didn't  matter 
whether  we  got  out  of  the  mine  or  stayed 
there  to  die. 

My  head  got  confused  at  last ;  I  could 
not  ^x  my  mind  on  anything.  I  forgot 
where  I  was,  and  old  places  came  back  to 
me  yery  clear  and  plab.  It  was  wonder- 
ful. There  were  the  moor,,  and  the  birch 
trees,  and  the  heather,  the  riyer,  and  the 
evening  sunshine.  I  even  heard  the  sing- 
ing of  the  thrushes,  the  rattle  of  the  night- 
jar, and  the  heavy  flight  of  the  herons  over- 
head. My  sweetheart  looked  up  into  my 
face,  and  then  laid  her  head  on  my 
shoulder.  Then  the  sky  turned  black,  and 
it  grew  dark  and  icy  cold  in  a  moment. 
Good  Heaven  1  that  sunset  had  been  past 
and  over  a  dozen  years,  and  I  should 
never  see  sun  rise  or  set  any  more;  nor 
would  she.     She  was  dead,  and  she  had 
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served  him  quite  as  efifectaally  as  the  best 
sort  of  breediog.  When  a  man  has  breasted 
the  blows  of  circumstances  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions,  and  has  come  out 
triumphantly  a  conqueror  of  his  own  fate, 
it  is  not  John  Thomas  of  the  powdered 
head  and  silken  calves  who  is  going  to 
make  him  tremble.  Fate  had  befriended 
the  rough  Scotchman  in  most  of  his  ven- 
tures, and  he  who  had  been  held  in  honour 
as  a  King  among  the  scanty  s<juatting 
population  of  Southern  Australia,  who 
had  wrung  a  measure  of  respect  from  the 
rough  delvers  of  San  Francisco  by  the  luck 
that  seemed  to  cling  to  him  in  all  that  he 
undertook,  was  hardly  the  man  to  be 
overawed  by  the  comfortably  prosperous 
air  of  western  London. 

But  little  soft,  shy  Tilly,  whose  simple 
code  of  etiquette  was  bounded  by  the  hills 
that  shut  in  Liliesmuir,  mi^ht  well  feel  a 
thrill  of  dismay  and  uncertunty  in  fac^  of 
so  new  an  experience.  At  Liliesmuir, 
three  o'clock  was  the  latest  hour  to  which 
callbg  might  with  any  decency  be  post- 
poned. You  thus  shunned  the  two  o'clock 
dinner — though  you  might  share  its  lin- 
gering odours — and  you  in  like  manner 
left  a  margin  of  escape  before  the  hour  of 
tea.  To  wear  one's  Sunday  hat  and  gloves 
and  to  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  day- 
light hours,  was  part  of  the  visiting  law  of 
Tilly's  social  world,  and  here  were  she  and 
Uncle  Bob  defying  custom  at  the  very  out- 
set of  the  new  life  ! 

For  Uncle  Bob's  coat  was  like  no  other 
coat  they  had  encountered  in  London,  and 
Tilly's  travelling  gloves  had  a  shabby  neat- 
ness in  their  mended  tips ;  and,  worse  than 
all,  the  sanction  of  daylight  was  theirs  no 
more,  for  everywhere  without  and  within, 
gas  and  lamps  had  routed  the  dusk. 

Houses  have  a  way  of  betraying  the 
character  of  their  owners,  even  on  the  out- 
side. Walking  down  Prince's  Gate,  on  that 
side  of  it  which  faces  the  Art  and  Cookery 
Schools,  and  towards  the  end  that  abuts 
on  the  Park,  you  would  have  singled  out 
Mrs.  Percy  Popham's  house  from  its 
neighbours  by  the  extra  jubilance  of  its 
air.  It  seemed  to  step  out  as  if  it  had  a 
right  to  a  front  place,  and  it  appeared 
somehow  to  have  more  balcony,  more 
withered  Virginia  creeper,  more  glass- 
shaded  flower-boxes,  more  blue  and  yellow 
pots  than  its  companions. 

Anybody  mieht  know  that  there  was 
money  enough  here  to  gratify  all  sorts  of 
whims,  and  some  few  shrewd  and  obser- 
vant people  would  have  made  an  accurate 


guess  that  Mra  Percy  Pophami  who  owned 
the  money,  was  a  widow. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Percy  Popham  would  ha?e 
had  a  more  restrained  taste  in  ornament; 
but  he  had  been  dead  a  long  time,  and  wii 
beyond  consultation.  In  his  day  there 
had  been  no  blue  and  yellow  pots,  snd  the 
footmen  had  not  been  clotiied  like  strangelj 
plumaged  birds;  but  Mrs.  Popham  consoled 
her  widowhood  by  many  indulgences  not 
permitted  her  in  the  married  state. 

She  made  a  sort  of  merit  of  her  beraft 
condition,  as  if  she  had  voluntarily  re- 
nounced Mr.  Popham  to  some  great  canse. 
He  had,  in  truth,  died  quietly  in  his  bed  of 
a  very  unromantic  complaint,  and  it  wii 
only  time— which  so  gently  blurs  and  slten 
our  remembered  pictures — that  turned  him 
into  a  hero,  and  his  wife  into  a  martyr,  for 
whom  henceforward,  life,  to  be  endarable, 
must  be  gently  eushioned. 

She  made  it  easy  and  pleasant  for  herself 
by  a  constant  succession  of  enthuiiisms, 
which  gave  it  a  spice  and  a  sensation  of 
being  for  ever  at  its  fullest  best. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  large  stock  of 
alternatives  in  this  busy  world  of  onrs, 
and  Mrs.  Percy  Popham,  by  a  gift  of  quick 
selection  and  abandonment,  kept  her  palses 
at  full  throb,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
languor  of  a  prolonged  afternoon,  from 
which  so  many  vocationless  women  snflfer. 

She  had  rushed  across  to  the  Cookery 
School,  and  had  scrubbed  pots  and  pans  with 
an  energy  which  the  good  plain  cook  of 
our  day-— even  she  who  does  not  demand 
a  kitchen-maid — would  have  scorned  to 
expend ;  and  when  she  had  driven  her  own 
sti^  of  servants  to  the  verge  of  mutniy  by 
her  zeal  in  the  practice  of  side-dishes,  she 
was  suddenly  bitten  with  a  desire  to 
emulate  the  fair  embroideresses  who  pi- 
tronised  the  rival  school. 

So  from  one  pursuit  to  another,  with  the 
activity  of  a  bee,  if  not  exactly  with  the 
lightness  of  a  butterfly,  she  passed,  taking 
from  each  its  honey. 

Among  her  later  enthusiasms  bad  beoi 
that  sometime  popular  one  for  all  that 
belongs  to  Scotland.  In  the  quaint  edi- 
tudes  of  Liliesmuir,  she  had  found  thit 
which  her  soul  craved.  For  the  space  of 
a  brief  summer  she  was  all  Scotch.  She 
wore  the  tartan,  though  Liliesmuir  had  no 
Celtic  traditions,  and  she  strove  with  more 
perseverance  than  success  to  acquire  the 
native  accent  There  too,  she  found  TiUji 
a  little  rustic  beauty,  on  whom  to  lavi»n 
many  endearments,  to  pet,  to  praise,  to 
prepare  for  a   ^^reatnfnture  in  London, 
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where  rustic  beaaties  are  sometimes  the 
fashion. 

Bat— alas !  for  poor  Tilly  and  Uncle 
Bob  standing,  the  one  in  half-shiver- 
ing excitement,  the  other  in  ill-concealed 
impatience  below  the  shining  lamp,  while 
the  stately  footman  bow  their  message 
upwards — that  fancy, bom  withthesummer, 
was  already  dead  in  this  November  season, 
dead  and  buried — ^who  shall  say  how  deep  f 
—under  newer  inspirations. 

Tilly  drew  a  step  nearer  her  uncle  when 
they  were  left  alona 

*'Ifs  very  grand,"  she  whispered. 
"Unde  Bob,  have  you  ever  seen  any 
house  like  this  t" 

The  hall  was  very  grand,  certainly.  It 
had  everything  in  it  that  a  hall  could 
have,  and  if  it  had  a  little  the  air  of  having 
been  transpcnrted  complete  from  Tottenham 
Court  R(Mul|  it  was  nevertheless  very 
impotbg. 

A  dodcy  maiden  in  bronze  held  aloft  the 
lamp  that  lit  this  splendour  of  inlaid  work, 
ofcortams,  statuettes,  mediaeval  armour,  and 
flowers.  To  Tilly,  used  to  the  austerity  of 
the  Manse,  this  was  opulence  indeed — the 
veetibale  to  fairy-land.  But,  alas,  for  the 
mortals  who  wait  on  the  threshold  1  Here 
comes  the  gorgeous  footman  with  "no 
admission  "  writ  large  upon  him. 

"My  mistress  is  very  sorrjr,"  said  he  of 
the  silken  calves,  "  but  a  particular  engage- 
ment prevents  her  seeing  Miss  Burton 
today.  If  Miss  Burton  will  leave  her 
address,  Mrs.  Popham  will  write  to  her." 

The  man  gave  his  message  without 
absolute  disrespect.  What  were  these  two 
to  him  %  A  London  servant  can  tell  at  a 
glance  whether  you  are  of  the  sacred  set  to 
which  he  ministers ;  and  there  is  nothing 
finer,  to  a  discriminating  observer,  than  the 
Dice  adjustment  of  his  behaviour  to  suit 
your  rank. 

The  Janus  who  guarded  Mrs.  Percy 
Popham's  door  was  used  to  letting  in  all 
sorts^  and  conditions  of  men  and  women, 
and  if  he  took  TiDy  and  her  uncle  for  but 
a  new  variation  of  the  old  pattern — the 
pensioners  and  hangers-on  who  wait  on  a 
fine  Udy's  pleasure — he  but  judged  as  you 
and^  I  might  have  judged,  had  we  walked 
behind  the  pair,  had  we  noticed  the  make 
of  Uncle  BoVs  boots  and  the  fashion  of 
TiUy'sfrock.^ 

But  no  disciple  of  psychology,  no  pro- 

iossor  of  legerdemain,  no  exponent  of  the 

jajtest  craze,  had  ever  turned  upon  John 

Thomas  as  Uncle  Bob  now  turned. 

"Look  here,  my  man,"  he  said,  squaring 


his  broad  shoulders,  **  ye  needn't  think  ye 
can  take  me  in.  Bob  Burton's  not  the  fool 
ye  seem  to  think  him.  What  did  the  leddy 
say?" 

''She  said  she  was  very  sorry  sho 
couldn't  see  the  young  lady  to-day,"  the 
man  repeated,  infusing  a  little  more  respect 
into  his  tone.  "  She  expects  a  visitor — a 
gentleman  on  business." 

*'  Was  that  aU  t "  Mr.  Burton  demanded 
in  a  voice  that  was  ominously  quiet. 
''Think  a  bit,  mv  man.  Was  there  no 
talk  of  spending  the  night,  or  of  a  meal, 
maybe — a  bit  of  sometmng  hot,  or  even  a 
cup  of  tea  for  the  young  lass,  here  1 " 

The  man  signified  that  there  was  no 
such  talk. 

"Uncle  Bob,  Uncle  Bob,  do  come, 
dear  ! "  cried  Tilly,  imploringly.  "  It  is 
my  fault     We  can  write " 

'*  Not  with  my  will,  lass." 

"We  can  come  again — another  day — 
when  Mrs.  Popham  is  less  busy." 

"Come  again!"  Uncle  Bob  shook  off 
her  detaining  hand  almost  roughly.  "  You 
and  I  will  never  darken  this  door  again 
while  I  live  to  prevent  it." 

Then  of  a  sudden  his  fierceness  seemed 
to  die  out  of  him,  and  he  said  with  a 
certain  dignity,  and  an  accent  that  grew  in 
strength  with  his  emotion : 

"  Tell  your  mistress  from  me  that  neither 
man  nor  beast — ^let  alone  a  gentle  young 
lass — would  have  been  turned  from  my 
door  without  bite  or  sup,  that  had  travelled 
four  hundred  miles  on  the  strength  of  a 

geat  lady's  friendship.  Friendship! 
eaven  save  us !  The  mair  f  ale  me  to 
trust  to  sic  a  broken  reed.  Gome  awa, 
my  bairn,"  he  drew  Tilly's  arm  within  his 
own,  "  there's  other  doors  in  London  that 
winna  be  steedit  in  our  faces  while  there's 
the  siller  to  pay  for  our  meat  and  drink." 

Tilly  but  too  thankfully  let  herself  be 
led  out ;  but  as  they  stood  once  more  in 
the  lamplight,  and  heard  the  door  shut 
behind  them,  she  put  down  her  head  on 
the  rough  sleeve  to  which  she  clunff,  and 
gave  a  httle  sob,  half  of  relief,  half  of  vexa- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  next  minute.her  light,  girlish 
heart  would  have  asserted  itself,  and 
she  might  have  laughed,  touched  by  the 
humorous  side  of  this  encounter;  but 
Uncle  Bob  was  in  no  laughing  mood.  In 
spite  of  his  varied  experiences,  there  was  an 
odd  and  obstinate  simplicity  about  the  man 
that  blinded  him  to  the  absurdity  of  his 
demands.  In  bis  own  social  world  his 
wealth  had  made  him  a  law  to  other  men ; 
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it  had  procui^ed  him  hospitalily  whereyer 
he  choBe  to  claim  it ;  why  ahould  it  fail  him 
now  1  His  personal  egotism  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  believe  that  all  the  world 
bad  not  heard  of  Bob  Barton's  succes?.  It 
says  something  for  him,  perhaps,  that  he 
found  it  almost  equally  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  real  lady's  word  meant  less  than  it 
seemed  to  mean.  He  was  doubtful  as  to 
the  realness  of  Mrs.  Popham's  ladyhood. 

<<  Set  her  up !  Ca'  that  a  fine  lady  ! "  he 
growled  under  his  breath.  ''I'se  warrant 
h  all  were  told,  she's  but  a  generation  out 
of  the  dirt  herself.  When  she  came  to 
Liliesmuir,  where  did  she  bide  t "  he  de- 
manded, turning  to  the  girl 

"In  the  MtiUEe.  The  inn  is  not  com- 
fortable," she  faltered.  "You  mind  you 
didn't  like  it  yourself.  Uncle  Bob;  and 
then,  you  know  Cousin  Spencer  is  always 
hospitable.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  him  to  see 
new  people." 

"They  wull  give  her  the  hale  of  the 
rooms  9 " 

<'  She  bad  the  spare,  room." 

''There  was  a  woman-servant  with  her  t " 

"Yes,  she  had  a  maid." 

"  And  where  did  they  put  her )  " 

"She  had  my  room."  Tilly  hung  her 
head.  When  Uncle  Bob  spoke  in  that 
tone  she  had  to  answer. 

"And  I  warrant  she  didn't  sup  on  kale 
or  good  meal  porridge.  You  gave  her  bed 
and  board — the  best  that  you  had;  and 
when  you  come  to  London,  she,  that  was 
always  yammer-yammering  for  you  to  visit 
her,  hasn't  a  minute  to  speir  after  your 
health.  It's  the  way  of  the  world,  my 
lass,  and  I  was  a  fool  to  expect  it  to  mend 
its  manners  at  this  time  of  day.  Well, 
there's  an  end  of  that  business." 

Tilly  knew;  very  well  it  was  the  end — 
the  end  of  a  great  many  fair  hopes  and 
dreams  that  she  could  not  have  put  into 
words.  For  one  brief  moment  she  was 
disloyal  to  Uncle  Bob.  He  might  have 
managed  better ;  he  might  have  been  more 
patient,  less  exacting.  liUy  would  have  left 
an  address ;  would  have  gone  again  quite 
humbly,  had  she  followed  her  own  inclina- 
tions, which  were  all  for  peace. 

They  went  a  little  way  in  silence  up 
the  dark  and  empty  street,  walking  away 
from  all  their  hopes,  as  it  seemed.  Of  a 
sudden,  Tilly  felt  weary ;  her  feet  lagged 
and  her  head  drooped ;  and  big  London 
seemed  no  more  a  land  of  enchantments, 
but  a  great,  weary  desert,  where  they  two 
might  wander,  homeless  and  unfriended. 


But  all  at  once  the  downward  flatter  of 
her  spirits  was  arrested  by  Uncle^  BoVi 
new  behaviour.  Unde  Bob  was  now  ma- 
jestic, dignified;  the  roughness  of  hb 
Scotch  speech  deserted  him. 

"Theje'd  hospitality  to  be  got  yet  for 
those  that  can  pay  for  it,"  he  said,  and  he 
hailed  a  passing  cab.  "Take  us  to  the 
best  hotel  in  London,"  he  said  to  the 
driver.  "  The  one  where  they  give  yea  a 
good  show  for  your  money,  and  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink,  d'ye  hear  ? " 

The  cabman  nodded.  London  cabmen 
are  used  to  eccentricity  in  their  farei; 
perhaps  that  is  why  nothing  ever  earprises 
them.  They,  are  quick  to  read  character, 
too,  and  in  Uncle  Bob's  eye  there  larked 
the  promise  of  an  extra  fare. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "you  trust  tome, 
gov'nor,  I  knows  the  right  shop  for  yoa." 

Tilly  got  in,  nothing  lotL  The  wilder- 
ness lost  some  of  its  terrors  since  one  had 
not  to  tread  its  weary  lengths,  and  who 
could  tell  what  new  adventures  might  not  be 
lurking  for  them  at  the  other  sidet  And 
while  they  rattled  cheerfully  over  the  way 
Uncle  Bob  drew  the  little  girl  kindly  to 
his  side,  with  one  protecting  arm  holding 
her  close. 

"Cheer  up,  my  bonnie  birdie,"  he  said, 
"there's  as  good  fi^h  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it" 

Tilly  saw  nothing  at  all  as  she  rested  her 
head  on  the  shaggy  shoulders ;  she  had 
given  up  wishing  or  caring,  and  tiie 
pictures  Unde  Bob  drew  of  the  gowns  and 
jewelsi  the  golden  dbairs  and  marble  balls 
that  money  could  and  should  buy  for  her, 
passed  through  her  brain  as  visions  set  toa 
chiming  music  which  grew  into  a  pleasant 
murmur.  Was  it  Uncle  Bob's  voice  that  fell 
so  soft  and  low  that  she  could  scarcely  hear 
it  above  the  rolling  wheels  9  And  presently 
the  dancing  gas-lights  faded  and  went  oat, 
and  Tilly  was  no  more  in  London,  but  was 
wandering  among  the  silent  folds  of  hills 
whose  sides  autumn  painted  in  sere  reds 
and  golds,  and  in  her  hand  was  a  sprig 
of  late  blooming  white  heather. 

Bat  this  time  it  was  Unde  Bob's  voice 
without  question,  and  it  was  saying : 

"  The  bairn's  been  sleeping  1  Waken  npi 
my  dove ;  here  we  are.  This  is  better  than 
my  lady's,  Tilly  lass ! " 

She  sat  up  confused  and  dajsed,  with  bat 
one  conscious  thought 

"I've  lost  my  white  heather,  Uncle 
Bob — the  heather  that  was  to  bring  as 
luck!" 


_—      ^T—  .—      T*. 
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BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


'FAITH  OR  REASON. 


The  next  day  Neale  Kenyon  went  up 
to  London.  The  small  hooseparty  at  the 
Abbey  did  exactly  as  they  pleased — the 
yotug  hostess  seeming,  if  anything,  gayer, 
more  capricious,  and  more  brilliant  even 
than  her  wont 

Yet  she  herself  knew  that  a  restless- 
ness, an  irritation,  a  carious  dissatisfac- 
tion, were  ever  at  work  in  her  heart 
now.  The  fact  she  allowed ;  the  reason 
she  ignored.  Self-knowledge  and  self- 
depreciation  are  not  very  comfortable 
companions,  she  confessed  to  herself  as 
the  idle,  pleasure-filled  days  drifted  by, 
each  bringing  in  its  train  additional  ennui 
and  additional  discontent 

It  angered  her  excessi?ely  to  think  that 
one  man,  and  one  of  the  very  few  men  in 
whom  she  had  ever  condescended  to  interest 
herself,  should  have  so  thoroughly  fathomed 
her  nature,  and  should  so  hold  it  in  his  power 
to  show  her  its  weakness  and  egotism. 
She  had  seen  him  once  or  twice  as  she 
rode  or  drove,  but  she  had  not  spoken  to 
him  since  the  night  that  had  first  made 
him  her  guest  She  heard  his  praises  con- 
stantly ;  his  energy,  his  zeal,  his  unselfish- 
ness were  themes  on  every  tongue.  They 
seemed  to  set  him  farther  and  farther 
away  from  her.  She  felt,  for  the  first  time, 
how  useless  and  frivolous  her  own  life 
was,  and  yet  she  resolved  not  to  alter 
it,  lest  he  should  take  the  change  as  due 
to  his  inflaence,  or  advice. 

Sometimes,  as  she  thought  of  his  words 
on  the  terrace,  of  the  look  in  the  grand 


grey  eyes,  she  told  herself  she  hated  him 
— hated  him  for  showing  how  contemp- 
tible was  her  spoilt  artificial  life,  and  the 
very  coldness  and  immobility  on  which 
she  prided  herself. 

**  It  is  ridiculous,*'  she  would  say  in  her 
heart,  *<to  suppose  I  could  learn  from 
the  poor  and  the  unhappy  what  the  world 
has  never  taught  mei  Those  who  are 
ignorant  are  passively  content — they  know 
no  better.  Peasants  who  work  in  the 
fields  and  grub  away  in  their  cottage- 
gardens,  think  themselves  in  Paradise  if  any- 
one gives  them  a  sovereign,  or  a  dinner — 
perhaps,  of  the  two,  they  would  prefer  the 
dinner — and  overwhelm  one  with  gratitude 
for  unlimited  roast  beef  and  beer.  Now, 
no  educated  person  would  do  that;  and 
yet  Mr.  Lyle  and  his  followers  would  say  : 
'See,  here  are  content  and  gratitude  1'  I 
can  have  the  sovereigns  and  the  stalled 
ox  every  day  of  my  life  if  I  please,  but 
certainly  can  neither  feel  nor  express 
gratitude  for  them;  therefore  he  looks 
upon  me  as  a  discontented  person,  and 
one  unworthy  of  the  so-called  blessings  of 
life.  I  suppose  beer  and  beef  would  be  a 
blessing,  if  I  were  hungry;  but  I  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  being — that." 

Then  she  laughed  softly  at  her  own 
reasoning,  and  took  up  her  big  red  parasol 
and  went  out  on  to  the  lawn,  where  the 
garden-chairs  were  placed  under  the  great 
cedara 

Lvly  Breresford  was  there  reading,  and 
Alexis  ordered  the  servants  to  bring  them 
out  some  tea  and  nruit,  and  took  a  seat 
beside  h^r  friend. 

"  Everyone  is  out,"  she  said,  '*  but  our- 
selves. It  is  really  too  hot  for  any  exertion. 
I  wonder  Fay  never  gets  tired.  She  is  full 
of  life." 

"Yes,"  said  her  aunt  "The  child 
never  has  an  idle  moment'' GoOgk 
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"Yoa  say  that,"  answered  Alezif  with  a 
little  smile, ''  as  if  it  were  a  reproach.  Bat 
Fay  is  yonng  yet.  She  will  grow  wiser  by 
the  time  she  has  worked  off  some  of  her 
snperflaons  energy.     Now  I " 

♦*You!"  interposed  Lady  Breresford. 
"  I  never  remember  that  yon  had  any  to 
work  offhand  I  have  known  you  a  good 
many  years  i " 

**  That,"  said  Alexis,  "  is  a  melancholy 
fad  Positively  I  begin  to  feel  old.  There 
seeau  so  mn^  to  remember " 

"  So  l<nig  as  yon  don't  look  old,"  inter- 
rupted Lady  Breresford,  "  there  is  nothing 
to  lament  As  for  remembering — ^yoa  have 
always  told  me  it  was  too  much  exertion. 
Have  you  changed  yoor  mind  on  that 
pointr 

"  Have  I  a  mind  to  change  t  That  is  the 
question,"  she  asked  ironically.  "  I  b^in 
to  doubt  it  I  was  almost  told  so  the 
other  night." 

*'  Who  was  80  bold  t "  asked  her  friend, 
wonderiogly.     *'  Not  a  man,  sorely  1 " 

**  Would  you  call  Mr.  Lyle  a  man  t " 

**  Most  decidedly.  But  was  he  so  auda- 
cious \ " 

•*I  don't  know,"  the  girl  answered 
thoughtfolly,  **that  I  should  call  him 
that — exactly.    He  was  only  candid." 

"Well,"  said  Lady  Breresford,  "you 
always  profess  to  aamire  candour — ^but 
perhaps  you  only  meant  in  theory." 

"  It  is  apt  to  do  away  with  comfortable 
impressions,"  said  Alexis.  "  Mr.  Lyle  has 
what  I  should  call  a  disturbing  influence 
upon  one.    Did  you  not  think  so  t " 

"  He  never  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
judging,"  said  the  elder  lady  demurely.  "  He 
evidently  found  it  more  agreeable  to  find 
fault  with  you." 

"Oh,"^  she  said  indifferently,  "that  is 
his  vocation.     I  expected  it." 

"You  know  you  did  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  said  her  friend  quickly.  "No  man 
has  ever  yet  dared  teU  you  that  you  are 
anything  but  an  enchantress.  And,"  she 
added,  smiling  a  little,  "  I  wonder  where 
even  Mr.  Lyle  found  his  courage." 

"Must  I  again  remind  you  that  fault- 
findiog  is  his  vocation  f "  said  Alexis  coldly. 
"He  has  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
frivolities  of  fashionable  life.  I  am  not 
surprised.  It  is  a  paltry  thing — a  jumble 
of  discordants — a  make-believe  at  enjoy- 
ment that  is  weariness,  and  pleasure  that 
is  bitter  in  its  after  taste.  Wasted  time, 
wasted  regret,  wasted  energy,  and  all  as 
the  result  of  a  mortal  nature  endowed 
with   reason,  imagination,   capacity.      It 


does  look  contemptible  when  one  thinka  <rf 
it    Even  you  must  acknowledge  that" 

"  Even  It"  and  Lady  Breresford  laughed. 
*'I  am  not  given  to  self-reproach,  mi  I 
have  not  lived  entirely  for  pleaflore,  though 
you  appear  to  consider  me  a  very  woriidSy 
person.  I  have  had  a  fair  share  of 
intellectual  enjoyment^  though  I  havo  not 
cultured  my  nature,  as  you  have  yoQi%  at 
the  expense  of  all  that  is  umide,  and 
homely,  and  natural  You  are  dissatisfied 
with  everything  and  everybody.  Thero  lies 
the  shadow  thi^  haunts  your  uf  a  Perhi^ 
it  is  the  phantom  of  a  higher  self  that  you 
deny.    I  think  so,  sometimes." 

"  I  have  no  h4;her  self,"  said  the  giri 
with  sudden  bitterness,  "  or  else  I  have 
been  deaf  to  its  voice  so  long,  that  now  I 
never  hear  it" 

"  You  have  a  lone  future  before  you," 
said  Lady  Breresford,  gravely.  "  Why  do 
you  always  speak  as  if  the  past  were  every- 
thing!" 

"  Because  I  hate  to  look  forward,"  she 
cried  with  sudden  passion.  "I  have  all  I 
want  materially ;  but  this  discontent;  this 
craving  after  something  which  neither  mind, 
nor  soul,  nor  sense  can  satisfy ;  this  it  is  that 
I  dread  in  years  to  come.  I  am  not  old ; 
I  am  not  stupid ;  and  the  world  is  good 
enough  to  call  me  fair ;  but  for  all  that  I 
can't  say  I  have  ever  enjoyed  an  hoar  of 
simple  happiness,  nor  can  I  imagine  myself 
doing  so." 

"You  are  unfortunate,"  said  Lady 
Breresford  gravely.  "Perhaps  you  expect 
too  much  of  everyone  and  everything.  And 
then,"  she  added,  looking  scrutinisingly  at 
the  delicate,  lovely  face,  "  you  give  your 
mind  all  to  do,  your  affections — nothing." 

"  Is  that  my  fault  t "  said  Alexis.  "  I 
am  fastidious,  I  know.  Can  I  hdp  that  t 
It  is  my  nature^ — myself,  so  to  say. 
I  think  I  am  more  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed." 

"So  do  I,"  said  her  friend  frankly. 
"  If  you  could  fall  in  love,  now  t  " 

Alexis  gave  a  little  impatient  movem^it 
A  shadow  fell  upon  the  grass  under  the 
great  swaying  cedar-boughB.  As  she  half 
turned  her  graceful  head,  she  saw  Adrian 
Lyle  standing  behind  her  chair.  The  little 
start  she  gave  was  one  of  real,  not  affected 
surprise. 

"How  did  you  comet"  she  asked,  as 
she  gave  him  her  hand.  "  We  did  not  see 
you." 

"  No ;  I  know  that,"  he  said,  turning  to 
greet  Lady  Breresford.  "I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  house  whep-I  saw  you  on  the 
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lawn,  so  I  took  the  liberty  of  joining 
yon.  I  wanted  to  ask  your  help  in  a  case 
where  womanly  help  will  be  of  greatest 
service*    I  hope  I  may  count  on  yours/' 

Lady  Breresford  looked  somewhat 
amused. 

'^  Mlbs  Kenyon  was  just  lamenting  her 
oselessness,"  die  said.  '*  Your  request  is 
quite  opportune." 

|«0n  the  contrary/'  said  Alexis,  with 
her  ciddest  air,  "I  never  interfere  with 
padeh  matteirs.  I  leave  all  that  to  my 
housekeeper." 

"  This  matter/'  said  Adrian  Lyle,  look- 
ing at  her  coldly  and  sternly,  "  is  not  one 
that  is  quite  within  the  capacity  of  a — 
housekeeper.  It  needs  womanly  skill  and 
rafinementi  not  ostentatbus  chanty.  Ex- 
cuse me  if  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  think- 
ing I  might  count  upon  you." 

"What  is  the  caset"  asked  Lady 
Bferesford ;  "  may  I  hear  it  t " 

Alexis  turned  aside  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference, and  poured  out  some  tea  which 
one  of  the  footmen  had  just  set  on 
the  rustic  tabla  A  hot  flush  burned  on 
her  cheek,  a  sense  as  of  personal  affront 
rankled  in  her  heart  at  the  memory  of  that 
look  from  the  voung  clergyman's  eyes. 
Tet  she  listened  eagerly  lor  his  next 
worda 

"The  story  is  very  simple,"  he  said 
gravely.  "  A  voung  widow,  married  but 
two  years,  is  left  in  absolute  poverty  by  the 
sudden  death  of  her  husband.  She  is  a 
lady — well  educated,  delicately  nurtured, 
and  now  seeks  employment  of  some  kind 
by  which  to  support  herself  independently. 
I  thought,  I  hoped,  that  among  Miss  Ken- 
yon's  many  friends  something  could  be 
found  for  her.  She  is  a  good  musician  and 
Imgoist^  thoroughly  reflned,  and  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  of  service  to  anyone  needing  a 
gavemess." 

<<Do  you  think  I  need  onet"  asked 
Alexis,  with  a  little  slighting  laugh.  "I 
asiure  you  I  detest  the  whole  species.  I 
have  had  ample  experience  of  thm.  And 
I  wocdd  never  recommend  any  friend  to 
inflict  upon  her  family  the  discomforts  I 
have  undergone.  As  a  rule  they  are  a 
mistake,  an  intolerable  nuisance,  a " 

'*  Pardon  me,  Miss  Kenyon,"  interposed 
Adrian  Lyle,  almost  angrily.  "  If  fortune 
has  favoured  you  above  your  fellow  sisters, 
that  gives  you  no  right  to  abuse  them. 
Tou  surely  can't  mean  what  you  say.  Your 
very  knowledge  of  the  world  must  have 
shown  you  that  there  are  misfortunes  pos- 
sible even  to  the  rich  and  well-bom.    ^ut 


where  there  is  no  sympathy  one  cannot 
expect  assistance.  Pray  forget  that  I 
troubled  you  on  this  subject" 

He  spoke  ciourteously ;  Alexia  Kenyon 
was  conscious  of  deserving  his  implied  re- 
buke, but  she  would  not  acknowledge  this. 

"  You  should  apply  to  Lady  Breresford," 
she  mdf  handing  him  a  cup  of  tea  as  she 
spoke.  "  She  is  full  of  the  charity  you 
admire  and  extol,  and  I  believe  she  thinks 
people  are  really  grateful  for  her  trouble 
on  their  behalf.  For  my  part,  I  am  sure 
that  to  benefit  any  one  is  the  very  surest 
way  of  making  an  enemy." 

"  I  can  quite  imagine,"  said  Adrian  Lyle, 
"  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Bat  to  avoid 
it  is  the  secret  of  true  charity." 

"  It  is  a  secret,"  she  said,  coolly,  "  that  I 
have  never  learnt.  And  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  care  to  do  so.  I  am  far  too  indifferent 
as  to  how  people  regard  me.  I  certainly 
don't  like  to  see  them  hungry,  or  thirsty, 
or  in  rags ;  bat,  if  I  give  them  food  and 
clothes,  I  object  to  being  overwhelmed 
with  thanks  for  altering  a  state  of  things 
that  mainly  offends  my  taste  and  sense  of 
fitness.  It  would  not  please  me  in  the 
least  to  be  hailed  as  a  benefactress,  simply 
because  I  dislike  dirt  and  want  in  the 
abstract." 

"You  have  made  quite  a  fine  art  of 
selfishness,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  ironically. 
"  I  wonder  you  don't  write  a  treatise  on  it 
for  the  benefit  of  philanthropists." 

She  laughed,  the  clear,  low,  amused 
laughter  that  always  irritated  and  annoyed 
him. 

"Perhaps  I  will,"  she  said,  "some  day. 
I  have  but  scant  pity  for  incompetence, 
failure,  or  stupidity.  Those  are  the  true 
secrets  of  poverty." 

"  I  differ  from  you,"  said  Adrian  Lyle. 
"  Poverty  is  a  misfortune  that  sometimes 
the  wisest  amongst  us  cannot  avert  It  falls 
too  often  on  the  helpless,  the  young,  the 
old,  the  suffering,  from  faults  or  crimes 
for  which  they  have  been  in  no  way 
responsible." 

"But  they  are  links  in  the  chain  of 
incapacity  or  crime,  even  if  they  only  show 
its  result ;  and  the  result  springs  from  the 
cause  I  have  mentioned.  Every  theory  has 
its  first  principle,  so  I  am  still  right  in  the 
main  pomt" 

"  Miss  Kenyon,"  he  said,  smilins;  despite 
himself,  "this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  dangerous  to  argue  with 
you.  I  bow  to  the  inevitable.  I  shall  not 
again  attempt  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  un- 
fortunate in  your  ears." 
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"Toa  take  a  romantic  and  impartial 
view  of  them  and  their  cases/'  she  said 
coolly.  *'  Even  look  at  the  one  in  point ! 
A  man  has  no  right  to  marry  unless  he  can 
afford  it.  It  is  senseless  and  criminal,  too, 
to  entail  upon  a  weak  woman,  or  on  help- 
less children  the  fate  which  yoa  say  has 
overtaken  this  woman.  Bat  men  are 
always  selfish  and  inconsiderate  where  their 
passions  are  concerned." 

"Yoa  make  no  allowance,  then,**  he 
said,  *'  for  love ;  its  strength,  or  desire,  or 
fataUty." 

"  Oh,"  said  Lady  Beresford,  with  evident 
amusement,  "  Miss  Eenyon  does  not  be- 
lieve in  love  at  all." 

<*  Kot  as  I  have  found  it,"  said  the  girl 
scornfully. 

"  Mr.  Lyle  will,  perhaps,  favour  us  with 
his  views  as  to  its  reality,  or  uses,"  sug- 
gested Lady  Beresford. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  young  clergyman, 
with  a  grave  bow,  "  you  lay  too  hard  a  task 
upon  me.  Besides,  to  one  of  my  calling 
and  profession " 

"  I  hope,"  she  interrupted  hastily,  "  you 
do  not  go  in  for  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy." 

A  sudden  flush  mounted  to  his  brow,  as 
he  caught  the  cool  interrogative  glance  of 
Alexis  Kenyon's  dark  eyes. 

"No,"  he  said,  "far  from  it.  But 
love,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  world  that 
Miss  Kenyon  graces,  has  a  different  creed 
and  code  to  that  which  I  would  give  it" 

"And  what,"  asked  Alexis  ironically, 
"  would  be  your  creed  and  definition  9 " 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  reading  only 
too  plainly  the  defiance  and  arrogance  of 
her  glance. 

"I  have  seen  it,"  he  caid,  "make  the 
humblest  lot  a  blessing,  even  as  its  want 
has  made  the  noblest  and  most  fortunate  a 
curse.  I  would  define  it  as  the  common  need 
of  a  common  humanity,  without  which  no 
life  is  complete,  no  heart  satisfied.  Not  a 
thing  of  the  senses,  the  imagination,  the 
caprice  of  time,  or  place,  or  opportunity, 
such  as  the  fashionable  world  miscalls  its 
fleeting  fancies,  but  a  true  and  elevating 
devotion  to  something  pure  and  worthy ; 
a  feeling  that  gives  shape  and  force  to  our 
dreams  of  happiness,  and  lifts  the  soul  to 
purer  hopes  and  higher  ambitions :  that 
alleviates  misfortunes,  that  ennobles  Life ; 
that  sanctifies  and  comforts  even  Life's 
cruellest  enemy — Death." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  It  was 
broken  by  Alexis  Eenyon's  cold  and 
slighting  laugh. 


"  You  are  quite  poetical,  Mr.  Lyle,''  she 
said.    "  What  you  say   sounds  all  very 

1)retty  and  romantic,  but  I  should  define 
ove  very  differently.  I  should  call  it  a 
momentary  illusion,  which  captivates  the 
senses,  and  renders  a  person  utterly  in- 
capable of  judging  the  capUvator  by 
any  real  or  rational  method.  Were 
it  anything  different  it  would  last,  but 
it  never  does.  I  have  never  seen  a 
love,  however  passionate  and  adoring, 
outliveone  single  year  of  its  disenchanter— 
marriage.  TMs  proves  what  I  say,  that 
people  are  only  loved  for  what  one  imar 
gines  in  them,  not  for  what  they  really  are. 
I  grant  you,  love  may  live  where  aayerse 
fats  has  parted  the  lovers.  They  have 
still  their  illusion  intact,  and  all  the  great 
love  tragedies  and  histories  of  the  world 
have  been,  so  far,  happy.  But  if  JuUet  had 
lived  to  cook  Borneo's  dinners,  or  Beatrice 
to  iron  Dante's  shirts,  they  would  have  had 
no  history,  and  their  love  would  have 
turned  out  as  commonplace  as  our  nine- 
teenth-century prose." 

"  Keally,my  dear,"  said  Lady  Brereaford, 
"you  have  the  most  singular  ideas." 

"  They  are  quite  true,  if  you  would  only 
search  the  question  out,  instead  of  accepting 
it  as  a  truism.  Mr.  Lyle  is  too  unworldly 
to  do  so ;  he  keeps  his  illusion  still  in  some 
secret  chamber  of  his  heart ;  but  he  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  that  his  ideal  is  only 
a  woman,  like  any  other  woman,  with 
nothing  of  the  angel  about  her,  save  what 
his  fancy  pleases  to  bestow." 

Adrian  Lyle  looked  straight  at  the 
beautiful,  cold  face ;  his  own  was  some- 
what pale.  A  vision  of  Gretchen  rose 
before  him — Oretchen  in  her  beautiful 
youth;  her  innocent  faith;  her  simple 
happiness.  Would  love  ever  be  to  her 
what  this  cruel  and  merciless  dissecter  of 
human  passions  called  itt  The  thonght 
stung  him  with  the  sharpness  of  recognised 
possibility.  It  seemed  to  thrust  away  the 
sentiment,  the  sacredness,  the  glory  of  that 
passion  which  had  been  to  her  nature  as 
sunlight  to  the  folded  buds,  as  the  mar- 
vels of  assured  divinity  to  the  credulone 
devotee. 

"  I  am  happy.  Miss  Kenyon,"  he  said, 
"in  having  illusions  such  as  yon  de- 
scribe ;  and  I  am  t  orry  that  even  yow 
youth  and  beauty  have  brought  you  no 
faith  in  the  sincerity  of  emotions  yoa  most 
have  awakened." 

"  Do  you  wonder  at  it  t "  she  asked  sud- 
denly, and  looked  at  him  with  her  strange, 
half-mournful  eyes— eyes  from  which  the 
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longings  and  discontent  of  her  stranffe 
nature  looked  wearily  forth  on  the  world 
she  despUed,  and  the  men  she  scorned. 

For  a  moment  he  returned  that  look, 
trying  to  fathom  the  real  mystery  of  her 
dissatisfied  souL  Bat  he  saw  no  farther 
than  others  had  seen;  he  read  no  more 
than  others  had  read. 

Yet  suddenly  her  eyes  drooped.  A  cer- 
tain softness  and  regretf olness  came  over 
her  face. 

**  I  really  would  ba  tender-hearted — if  I 
could,"  she  said.  ''Perhaps  it  is  my 
RussiaQ  blood — I  do  not  know;  only 
certainly  I  lack  compassion." 

"Lacking  that/'  said  Adrian  Lyle, 
« means  that  you  lack  all  that  makes 
womanhood  divine." 

Something  in  his  look  and  tone  brought 
back  the  hardness  and  coldness  she  had  for 
a  moment  laid  aside. 

'*Haye  you  found  it  diyinet"  she 
asked  mockingly.  "If  so,  do  not  seek 
disillusion  through  the  prosaic  portals  of 
marriage.  The  clergy  of  all  men  should  be 
celibate.    They  believe  in  aneels." 

Lady  Breresf ord  had  left  ner  seat  and 
wandered  a  short  distance  off,  and  was 
feeding  one  of  the  peacocks  with  crumbs  of 
cake.  Adrian  Lyle  suddenly  bent  forward 
and  looked,  straight  into  the  beautiful, 
bafflirg  face  of  his  companion. 

"Miss  Kenyon,"  he  said  earnestly, 
"may  I  speak  to  you  seriously  and  without 
offence  1 " 

"Certainly,"  she  said  with  equal 
gravity.  "  I  have  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  your  converting  me,  if  you  can." 

He  put  aside  the  challenge  without 
remark. 

"  You  do  yourself  a  great  injustice,"  he 
said,  ''  when  you  speak  of  all  that  is  best 
and  noblest  in  life  in  so  slighting  a  manner. 
I  have  no  wish  to  preach  to  you — far  from 
it;  but  it  pains  me  to  hear  maxims  so 
worldly,  convictions  so  cruel,  uttered  by 
such  young  lips.  You  yourself  confess 
you  are  not  happy.  Then  why  deny  every 
possibility  that  might  make  you  so)  Do 
you  think  all  those  gifts  of  mind  and  body 
that  you  possess  deserve  no  gratitude,  or 
will  exact  no  account  %  Do  your  sophisms, 
clever  as  they  are,  really  satisfy  your 
heart  t  Does  the  denial  of  the  natural 
softness  and  requirements  of  womanhood 
find  greater  content  in  the  developement  of 
your  intellect,  than  it  would  in  the  awaken- 
ing of  your  sympathies?  I  am  sure  it 
does  not." 

"I  have  never  attempted  to  deny  that 


I  am  not  happy/'  she  said  softly,  as  she 
slowly  palled  the  petals  of  the  rose  that 
had  fallen  from  her  gown.  "  Bat  can  any 
of  your  creeds  teach  me  to  become  so  1 " 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "they  might,  if 
only  you  would  believe  them.  But  you 
dissect  even  faith  as  mercilessly  as  the 
flower  you  hold  in  your  hand." 

"  Faith  in  the  abstract — yes.  How  are 
you  to  convince  me  that  I  am  right  in 
believing  a  certain  doctrine  which  another 
person,  equally  educated  and  clear- judging, 
holds  in  utter  abhorrence)  Heligion  is 
a  mere  matter  of  accident  We  are  not 
responsible  for  our  parentage — therefore 
not  for  our  faitL  We  are  taaght  in  child- 
hood to  believe  such  a  creed,  to  worship 
such  a  divinity ;  we  do  it  Oar  minds  are 
plastic  clay,  and  take  individual  impres- 
sions. Are  we  responsible  for  them,  or 
to  blame  because  in  after  years  our  in- 
tellect rebels  at  what  our  duty  com- 
pelled us  to  accept  f  True,  the  generality 
of  mankind  never  even  think  of  stepping 
out  of  their  groove :  it  is  much  easier  to 
tread  the  beaten  track  than  to  cut  out  a  new 
one  for  ourselves.  I  have  investigated 
many  forms  of  r.*ligion.  I  cin't  say  I  have 
found  any  to  satisfy  me.  The  Church 
professes  to  do  a  great  deal,  but  I  doubt 
if  it  has  ever  done  any  real  or  permanent 
good.  All  great  truths  of  science  and 
knowledge  have  been  arrived  at  by  man's 
own  dogged  resolves,  not  by  any  help  of 
ecclesiasticism ;  rather,  indeed,  has  it  been 
the  way  of  its  rulers  and  directors  to  shut 
humanity  into  complete  and  unquestioning 
ignorance.  True,  we  have  plenty  of 
freedom  now,  but  that  is  because  thought 
and  reason  have  been  too  strong  for  even 
priestcraft  to  combat" 

"Your  arguments,"  said  Adrian  Lyle,  "are 
of  course  the  outcome  of  minds  that  are 
doing  their  best  to  overthrow  the  growth 
of  any  faith.  But  we  have  drifted  far  away 
from  our  starting  point.  Can*  nothing 
give  you  a  little  more  content  in  life  as 
it  is,  a  little  more  hope  in  what  it  may  be  t 
The  very  extent  of  your  discontent  is  proof 
that  your  soul  cries  out  for  food  that 
philosophy  cannot  supply.  You  re^u-e 
your  feelings  full  play.  You  argue  and 
dissect  every  sensation  thit  meets  you,  or 
that  is  awakened  in  you.  But,  btlieve  me, 
it  is  the  simple  things  of  life  that  awaken 
its  purest  feeling*.  A  child's  faith,^  a 
woman's  tenderness,  an  act  of  self-denial, 
a  deed  of  unrecognised  heroism — these 
are  capable  of  giving  purer  happiness,  of 
teaching  nobler  morality  than^he  cleverest 
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treatise  of  philosophy,  the  most  perfect 
form  of  external  religioa  I  am  not  good 
at  reasoning.  I  only  know  the  truth  and 
actuality  of  certain  convictions  which  have 
led  me  to  a  profession  I  but  imperfectly 
uphold.     That  I  am  the  happier  for  doing 

so,    I  frankly  confess.     I  wish "  he 

added  earnestly  as  he  looked  at  the  fair, 
cold  face,  "  I  could  make  you  so." 

For  a  moment  she  was  silent;  then 
looked  at  him  with  her  coldest  and  most 
critical  air.  •'  It  would  not  be  possible," 
she  said,  <'  I  am  one  of  Nature's  mistakes. 
Nothing  will  change  me." 

"Yes,"  he  said  suddenly,  as  he  rose  from 
his  chair  to  take  leave—*'  one  thing.  But 
I  will  not  wish  it  you." 

"  And  that  one  thing  f "  she  questioned, 
smiling. 

« Is  a  great  sorrow "  he  said,  with  a 

gravity  that  was  almost  compassionate. 


MRS.  SILAS  B.   BUNTHORP. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  night  in  May. 

The  music  of  the  ball-room  was  borne 
on  the  heated,  perfumed  air,  up  through  the 
well-staircase,  to  the  gallery  above. 

"Doesn't  it  seem  like  Heaven,  down 
there — and  you  and  me  up  here  in  the 
darkness  1 " 

The  little  white  figure,  kneeling  on 
the  floor  of  this  upper  gallery,  with  hand 
clasped  round  the  balusters,  peering  down 
into  the  haU  below,  into  which  overflowed 
some  of  that  ball-room  radiance,  turned  to 
the  other  figure  kneeling  by  her. 

"  Miss  Coleridge  1 "  exclaimed  the  little 
white  figure  again,  this  time  more  im- 
patiently, for  uie  sense  of  loneliness  and 
neglect,  and  of  being  shut  out  from  all  the 
beautiful  sights  and  sounds  below,  was 
growing  stronger  in  her  childish  soul, 
'*  Isn't  it  lovely  1  Don't  you  smell  the 
flowers  f — and  here  we  are  up  here  1 " 

<<  A  most  indisputable  fact  I "  said  Miss 
Coleridge  dryly. 

But  she  was  not  unsympathetic.  Her 
present  position  betrayed  that^  for  she  was 
risking  her  appointment,  which  she  could 
ill  afford  to  do,  by  yielding  to  her  little 
pupil's  entreaties  to  let  her  leave  her  bed, 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  to  get  a 
glimpse  into  the  far  ofi  Fairyland  beneath 
them. 

"  Po9r  little  Peri ! "  she  said  with  a 
touch  of  scorn  in  the  amusement  of  her 


dark  eyes,  as  the  child  turned  her  f aoe  to 
her  for  sympathy. 

«<Perit  What's  that  9"  asked  the duld 
fretfully. 

<'It  was  a  poor  little  thing,  who  stood 
outside  Paradise,  knocking  to  be  let  in." 

''And  did  she  ever  get  int"  with 
plaintive  esgemess. 

Then  the  pretty,  scornful  eyes  of  the 
governess  changed.  She  bent  forward  in 
Uie  dusk  of  the  spring  night,  and  drew  the 
child  swiftly,  and  very  tenderly,  to  ha. 

« I  believe  she  did.  And  this  is  whitahe 
found  inside  that  Paradise.  She  saw  & 
great  many  grand-looking  figures,  who 
seemed  like  men,  only  she  thought  they 
were  gods.  They  made  a  great  fois  over 
her  when  she  first  got  in.  But  Uiey  soon 
began  to  find  out  that  they  had  made  a 
mistake,  by  letting  her  in.  For  her  dress 
rustled,  and  disturbed  their  after-dinnei 
naps,  and  then  they  had  to  give  her  a 
chair,  which  rather  crowded  theirs. 
Besides,  they  found  out  that  her  fsee  was 
always  the  same,  and  they  even  oew 
tired  of  its  beauty.  She  ought  to  haye 
been  able  to  change  the  colour  (rf  her  eyes, 
or  give  a  new  shape  to  her  nose.  Bat  I 
think,  perhaps,  she  felt  most  disappomt- 
ment  They  looked  so  grand,  as  they  sat 
in  the  distant  sunlight  with  their  batton- 
holes.  But»  when  she  lived  closely  among 
them,  she  found  out  that  they  were  only 
bundles  of  dothes,  and  cigars,  and  Ud 
gloves.  She  tripped  once,  and  datchingat 
the  figure  she  thought  the  grandest,  to 
save  herself,  it  doubled  up  beneath  her 
weight,  and  they  both  fell  to  the  groand. 
But  it  only  hurt  her.  He  had  bat  to  be 
picked  up  again,  and  shaken  and  bnuhed 
a  little,  and  his  clothes  looked  as  grand  as 
ever.  Oh  !  you  little  goose  1 "  An  inde- 
scribable change  in  her  tones :  "  Yoa  are 
much  better  up  here  in  the  dark,  with  me  1 

"I  like  to  be  with  you,  thongh  that 
wasn't  a  pretty  story  at  all.  Bat  it  k  doll 
sometimes.  Do  you  think,  if  I  had  a 
mother  like- May sie  and  Laura,  I  shonld  be 
down  there  instead  of  up  here  I " 

"Probably." 

There  was  anotiier  change  in  thegin^ 
tone.     It  was  hard  as  steel.  ^ 

"  Now  you  are  to  come  back  to  bed. 

Hand  in  hand,  the  two  flitted  throagb 
the  darkness  and  loneliness  of  this  app^^ 
part  of  the  house.  All  the  servants  were 
below,  and  these  two— the  little  goyOTe«j 
in  her  work-a-day  dre»i  of  brown  merino, and 
the  child,  with  her  white  vnrapper  flung  over 
her  bed-gown,  had  the  place  to  themidve& 
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•<Yoa  see  we  are  not  dressed  for  a 
party,"  said  Miss  Coleridge^  with  the 
scorn  which  had  grown  rather  habitual  to 
her  since  she  had  lived  in  this  great  house. 
"  What  a  sensation  we  should  oaase  if  we 
saddenly  appeared  in  the  ball-room ! " 

The  little  girl  laughed,  childishly  amused 
at  the  fancy,  as  her  governess  intended  her 
to  be. 

"  It  would  be  fine.  Mr.  Aylmer  said  the 
other  day,  as  he  stood  in  th^hsdl  talking 
to  Maysie,  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a 
frock  as  yours  before.  He  said  it  was  a 
crime  for  any  girl  like  you  to  wear  it  You 
had  just  passed  them.  He  did  stare  at 
you  so." 

"And  where  were  you  f"  asked  Miss 
Coleridge  very  severely,  taking  no  outward 
notice  of  the  speech  as  it  concerned 
herself, 

"  I  had  dropped  my  ball  down  the  stair- 
case and  ran  after  it  I  didn't  know  they 
were  there.  I  tried  to  hide  behind  the 
cortdns,  but  he  saw  me  just  after  he  had 
said  that  Maysie  was  very  angry  with 
me.'* 

"I  don't  wonder.  You  were  very  dis- 
obedient" 

"I  only  wanted  my  ball ;  and  he  aaked 
who  I  was,  and  Maysie  said,  a  prot^g^e  of 
theirs.    What  is  a  prot^g^e  f " 

"A  peg  to  hang  people's  cloaks  of 
charity  upon.  Sometimes  the  cloak  is  so 
ample  that  it  quite  smothers  the  poor  little 
pe^   Hush  I  what  is  that  9 " 

They  had  reached  a  passage  which  led 
down  to  the  school-room  part  of  the  house, 
where  Miss  Coleridge  and  her  pupil  lived 
and  slept,  almost  as  isolated  from  the  other 
apartments  as  if  they  had  been  living  in  a 
separata  house.  The  great  front  staircase 
passed  the  end  of  the  passage  which  they 
themselves  had  jast  reached  by  a  back 
flight.  Saunds  of  feet  running  lightly  up 
the  great  staircase,  a  few  yards  from  them, 
fell  on  their  startled  ears.  The  child  clung 
to  her  governess. 

"It  is  Mrs.  Englefield,"  she  whispered 
in  terror. 

The  little  governess  paled  too,  though 
more  in  sympathy  for  the  child's  dread ; 
not  for  a  second  recognising  the  incongruity 
of  connecting  those  light,  quick  feet  with 
her  employers  stout,  majestic  appearance. 

"Gomel"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  most 
nndignified  rush  towards  their  bed-room 
doors,  which  unfortunately  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  school-room.  But  they  were  too 
late.  A  tall  and  remarkably  handsome 
young  man  in  immaculately-fitting  clothes. 


witti  a  tlower  m  his  bao&on-tiole,  turning 
into  the  passage  from  the  great  staircase, 
ciught  sight  of  the  two  figures  flviog 
though  the  moonlight,  which  lighted  up 
this  side  of  the  hoase. 

Inspired  by  some  luckless  spirit  of 
mischief,  or  perhaps  attracted  by  the 
curious  resemblance  between  one  of  those 
fugitive  figures  and  another  which  he  had 
come  to  meet  there,  he  dashed  af  tier  them. 

"  I've  found  you  out  1 "  he  exclaimed, 
laughindy  catching  at  the  child's  golden 
hair.  He  was  totolly  unprepared  for  the 
terror  he  caused. 

The  child  clung  to  her  governess  with  a 
stifled  cry,  while  the  governess  herself, 
whose  beauty  had  several  times  attracted 
his  notice,  coupled  as  it  was  with  that 
strange  resemblance,  turned  upon  him  with 
a  desperate  gasp. 

•*0h,  I  say.  I'm  awfully  sorry.  I 
didn't  mean  to  frighten " 

"You  did  not — frighten — ^us — at— all," 
said  Miss  Coleridge  distinctly,  with  most 
unsteady  voice.  "  You  only  made  me 
jump  a  little,  that's  all." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  began  the  young 
man  again,  ashamed  at  the  disastrous  effect 
of  his  little  jest,  and  yet  very  much  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  the  deliberate  disregard 
for  truth  displayed  by  this  moral  instruc- 
tress of  youth.  "  By  Jove  I "  with  a  start, 
turning  towards  the  great  staircase. 

It  was  his  turn  now  to  betray  the  most 
undisguised  alarm  and  consternation.  Miss 
Coleridge  turned  sharply  too. 

Up  the  stcdrcase,  came  the  frou-frou  of 
silk  and  the  soft  rattle  of  the  pearl  fringe 
of  a  ball-dress. 

Some  one  else  was  also  coming  to  this 
isolated  portion  of  the  house. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  it  had  been 
used  for  lovers'  meetinga. 

In  one  flash  of  thought  Miss  Coleridge 
understood.  It  was  a  tryst  And  seeing 
the  young  man^  she  knew  who  the  other 
would  be,  who  was  to  share  it  with  him. 

"On  your  honour,  Mr.  Aylmer,  don't 
tell  her ! "  she  exclaimed  breatldessly,  look- 
ing up  into  the  young  man's  face.  There 
was  no  hope  of  reaching  their  bed-rooms. 
^' Quick,  Miggie,  the  school-room  cup- 
board." 

The  next  moment  the  young  man  was 
alone,  with  the  click  of  a  lock  sounding  in 
the  room  behind  him,  and  the  frou-frou  of 
the  dainty  ball-dress,  which  had  reached 
the  passage  at  the  same  second,  rustling 
the  air  before  him. 

He  stood  still,  looking  at  this  new  figure 
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fluttering  towards  hiaii  all  white  in  the 
moonlight. 

Then  a  great  rush  of  delight  at  the  sight 
of  it  made  him  forget  all  the  awkwardness 
of  the  situation.  He  went  hastily  forward, 
and  caught  two  daintily-gloved  little 
hands  in  his. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  forget — or  not 
dare/'  he  exdaimed,  looking  down  with 
eyes  full  of  passionate  admiration  into  the 
lovely  face  of  Maysie  Englefield,  his 
hostess's  eldest  daughter. 

*<  I  never  forget,  sir.  Bat  I  almost  did 
not  dare.  Mother  is  growing  so  dreadfully 
sharp-sighted." 

His  face  darkened.  It  was  very  bitter 
to  be  reduced  to  this  clandestine  love- 
making,  and  all  because  bis  friends,  who 
were  always  promising  to  do  something  for 
him,  had  not  jet  begun.  If  only  he  were 
rich  or  lucky,  Mrs.  Englefield 

"  Do  let  my  hand  go.  Jack.  Anybody 
can  see  us  from  the  stiorcase.  It  looks  so 
silly  to  have  you  staring  at  me  like  an  owl 
in  the  moonlight,"  she  exclaimed,  in  the 
laughing  insolence  and  impatience  of  her 
beauty.  She  was  fond  enough  of  him  to 
slip  out  of  the  ball-room  to  meet  him  here 
alone;  but  she  did  not  want  to  be  found 
out.  "Oome  into  the  school-room.  We 
shan't  be  seen  there." 

He  dropped  her  hands  as  if  he  had  been 
shot  —  a  sudden  recollection  that  the 
Echool-room  had  a  capacious  cupboard  over- 
whelming him.  For  Maysie's  own  sake  it 
was  a  risk  to  let  her  go  in  there.  How 
could  he  tell  whether  the  child  would  not 
betray  them  at  the  first  opportunity  ?  while, 
of  course,  it  was  the  governess's  duty  to 
expose  such  escapades  as  these,  to  the 
authorities. 

"  No ;  I'm  not  going  to  stay  out  here," 
in  answer  to  a  stammering  mumble.  '*  The 
servants  will  see.  Besides,  that's  Miss 
Coleridge's  room  down  there;  she  will 
hear  us  talking." 

The  young  man  glanced  with  helpless 
dismay  towards  the  door  so  innocently 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

"If  only  she  were  there!"  he  groaned 
inwardly.  "  It's  so  much  jollier  out  here, 
darling.  There's  the  moonlight,  you  know, 
and  it's  all  dark  in  that  school-roouL" 

"  I  never  knew  you  were  afraid  of  the 
dark  before.  If  you  are,  I'm  going.  I'm 
sure  the  next  waltz " 

He  followed  her  rapidly  into  the  school- 
room. The  fear  of  losing  even  a  moment 
of  that  snatched  meeting  overcoming  all 
other  doubts. 


Now,  if  any  man  has  tried  to  make  love 
with  the  full  consciousness  that  other  ears 
save  the  legitimate  recipients  of  his 
rhapsodies,  are  listening,  he  may  form  eome 
idea  of  what  Jack  Aylmer  felt  under  his 
present  circumstances. 

To  make  the  situation  still  more  trying, 
Miss  Englefield  had  gone  over  to  the 
window  where  the  moonlight  fell  fall 
through  the  raised  blinds.  The  cupboard 
was  close  t;p  this  window.  Aylmer,  not 
daring  to  make  any  further  objections,  fol- 
lowed her  there.  The  thought  of  betray- 
ing the  real  cause  of  his  reluctance  never 
entered  bis  head.  Miss  Coleridge  had  ap- 
pealed to  his  honour,  whUe  the  evident 
fright  of  the  two,  ludicrously  out  of  place 
as  it  seemed,  for  he  guessed  that  they  had 
only  been  taking  a  stolen  glance  at  the  fes- 
tivities, made  their  betrayal  still  moie  im- 
possible. 

"  It's  a  lovely  evening,"  he  said  despe- 
rately, feeling  a  mad  desire  to  draw  her  to 
him,  as  the  moonlight  touched  her  into 
pale  loveliness;  but  resisting  it^  as  be 
thought  of  the  cupboard. 

"  A  very  original  remark ;  only  Tn 
heard  something  like  it  before.  Tou  mi^ht 
have  said  that  downstairs,  without  makiDg 
me  run  the  risk " 

"Hush,  for  goodness  —  I  don't  mean 
that/'  at  sight  of  her  astonished  face.  "Of 
course  I  don't  mean  that  It's  so  awfully 
jolly  having  you  up  here  "  (in  a  whisper), 
**  that  I  don't  know  what  I  am  saying." 

"So  it  seems.  Don't  stand  ao  dose, 
Jack.  There,  you  have  snapped  off  one  of 
my  flowera  I  didn't  come  here  to  be 
kissed,"  a  note  of  impatience  in  her  dear 
voice,  "  and,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  go 
whispering  in  my  ear  like  thai  Why 
can't  you  speak  aloud,  instead  of  bnzzbg 
away  like  a  great  bumble  bee  f " 

She  laughed,  but  there  was  a  jar  of 
something  wrong  in  the  laugh,  as  there 
had  been  in  the  words.  It  was  a  new 
mood,  this  hard  impatience. 
•  Jack  Aylmer  stepped  back  a  yard  from 
her,  instinctively  feeling  the  discord,  and 
yet,  for  the  second,  more  actively  con- 
scious of  a  most  unmistakeable,  though 
quickly-suppressed  giffgle,  in  the  cupboard 
behind  him.  That  little  governess  was 
enjoying  her  part  of  the  situation. 

"I  must  go  now,"  said  Miss  Endefield, 
who,  rearranging  a  fold  in  her  bail-dress, 
had  heard  nothing.  "  My  next  wait*  w 
with  Lord  Maitiand.  I  daren't  cut  him 
out  with  mother  in  the  roonu" 

The  young  man  followed  her  in  ailence. 
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Tke  mention  of  that  otber  man's  name 
had  raised  a  whirlvnnd  of  doubt,  fear, 
and  jealons  anger  in  his  heart.  He  lingered 
on  the  landing  till  he  was  sore  that  she  had 
rejoined,  nnperceived,  her  mother's  guests; 
for,  ev^en  in  the  midst  of  his  doubt  of  her 
faith,  he  loved  her  too  well  to  let  her  get 
into  trouble  by  being  seen  with  him. 
Before  he  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 

Sht  a  white  rose  was  flung  over  the 
asters  from  above.  It  wa3  the  rose 
which  he  had  broken  off  Maysie's  dresa 
It  stmck  him  on  the  cheek,  and  fell  at  his 
feet  He  caught  it  up  tenderly,  anffry  at 
the  profanation.  The  petals  fell,  a  shower 
of  scented  snowflake?,  on  the  stair  before 
him. 

He  glanced  swifcly  up,  with  a  sudden 
sinking  of  his  hearty  as  if  that  frail  flower 
had  been  an  omen.  But  the  landing  above 
was  empty. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  WEEK  later.  Miss  Ooleridge  came  out 
of  a  house  in  a  street  some  distance  from 
Grosvenor  Walk,  where  the  Eagleflelds 
lived.  Her  face  was  rather  pale,  and  she 
glanced  about  her  nervously,  as  if  a  little 
afraid  of  being  sesn,  for  the  house  she  had 
just  left,  belonged  to  a  woman  with  whose 
name  all  London  had  rang  a  few  years 
before.  It  was  a  pitiful  story — ^yesterday, 
a  queen  of  society ;  to-day,  an  outcast. 
The  husband  she  had  wronged  had  revenged 
himself  by  refusing  to  take  proceedings  of 
divorce.  The  man  for  whom  she  had 
sinned,  who  would  h%ve  married  her  at 
first,  had  at  last  left  her  for  another  whose 
love  was  honour.  The  father^  who  had 
idolised  her,  had  cursed  her.  The  child 
she  had  borne,  had  been  brought  up  an 
alien  from  her. 

Perhaps  it  was  very  wrong  of  Miss  Cole- 
ridge tospeak  tosuchawoman,and  yet  when, 
one  day,  she  had  waylaid  her  and  pleaded 
with  such  bitter  tears  for  some  news  of  the 
child  she  had  herself  deserted.  Miss  Cole- 
ridge had  yielded.  To-day,  she  had  been 
to  see  her.  Miss  Coleridge  was  good,  and 
as  sweet  as  she  was  good,  which  combina- 
tion is  a  rare  one.  She  was  good  enough 
not  to  fear  being  harmed  by  touching  the 
hand  of  such  a  woman ;  but  she  was  young, 
and  it  is  hard  sometimes  to  have  the 
courage  of  one's  convictions,  even  when  one 
is  old.  At  the  sight  of  a  young  man  coming 
down  the  street,  as  she  left  the  house,  she 
tamed  the  colour  of  a  poppy,  and  her  first 
impulse  was  to  run  away ;  but  it  was  too 
late.    He  had  seen  her.    So.  with  a  certain 


uplifting  of  the  head,  which  gave  dignity 
to  her  decidedly  childish  appearance,  she 
went  bravely  forward. 

Mr.  Aylmer  had  looked  really  shocked 
when  he  first  caught  sight  of  her;  but 
when  they  met,  his  handsome  face  ex- 
pressed only  polite  interest.  She  bowed, 
and  would  have  passed  on ;  but  he  turned 
and  walked  by  her  side.  Having  nothing 
particular  to  do,  the  thought  of  a  stroll 
with  the  Eaglefields'  pretty  little  governess 
was  tempting.  Besides,  he  was  really 
curious  to  know  what  had  taken  her  to 
that  house. 

**  D J  you  mind  my  going  a  little  way 
with  you  1 " 

She  flushed  faintly,  her  eyes  falling  be- 
fore his,  which  were  so  flatteringly  pleading, 
though  his  words  and  voice  were  so  simply 
commonplace. 

"I  don't  mind — if  you  have  nothing 
better  to  do,"  she  said  with  a  shy  demure- 
ness,  which  made  her  ten  times  prettier. 

A  flash  of  amussd  conquest  lighted  the 
young  man's  face.  Bat  then  he  had  felt 
certain  of  her  consent. 

"  That  would  be  difficult.  I  see  you  so 
rarely,  that,  when  I  get  the  chance  of  a 
talk,  I  value  it  accordingly,"  admiring  the 
pretty  flush  he  caught  again  upon  the  half- 
averted  cheek.  '*  How  is  it  you  and  that 
little  pupil  of  yours  are  never  to  be  seen  t " 

It  was  difficult  to  answer  such  a  question 
withont  betraying  the  harshness  and  un- 
kindness  of  her  employer  to  the  lonely 
little  child,  whose  mother  was  an  outcast. 
The  child's  grandfather,  who  lived  with 
the  Eaglefields,  and  from  whom  they  ex- 
pected great  things,  he  being  Mr.  Engle- 
field's  uncle,  had  sent  for  Maggie, about  a 
year  ago,  from  the  home  her  father  had 
found  for  her,  and  where  her  life  had  been 
even  sadder  than  it  was  now.  Tde  Engle- 
fields  had  been  furious  at  his  sending  for 
her,  fearing  that  he  should  return  to  the 
old  affections  and  leave  her  the  fortune 
that  should  have  been  her  mother's.  But 
the  old  man,  beyond  sending  for  her  and 
providing  her  with  a  governess,  had  done 
nothing  more.  He  never  asked  to  see  her, 
and  Mrs.  Englefield,  knowing  the  advan- 
tage of  keeping  them  apart,  did  her  best 
to  widen  the  ^f  between  them.  Miss 
Coleridge  saw  through  it  all,  and  her  eyes 
grew  bright  and  indignant  now.  The  young 
man  wondered  what  she  was  thinking  of, 
and  thought  if  she  were  only  decently 
dressed — ^like  Maysie,  for  instance — 

Nol  even  she  could  not  hold  a  candle 
to  Mavsie.     His  thoughts,    which   never 
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really  wandered  far  from  her,  retomed  in 
full  force  now. 

••  It  was  awfully  mean  of  you  hiding 
yourselves  in  that  cupboard,  the  other 
night,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  which  had  a 
touch  of  self-consciousness  in  it.  He  had  a 
strong  suspicion  that  he  must  have  looked 
rather  like  a  fooL  "  I  hope  you  weren't 
found  out" 

"  I  hope  you  weren't/'  with  a  maUcious 
light  in  her  eyes. 

"No.  But  could  you  hear  what  we 
said?" 

"  I — I  don't  think  you  said  very  much," 
she  said,  with  a  gravity  which  he  found 
suspicious. 

"  It  was  an  awkward  situation,"  laughing, 
though  he  coloured  a  little.  He  hated 
feeling  ridiculous,  but  he  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  show  it.  "  And  it  was  very  good 
of  you  not  to  tell  1 " 

*'  Did  you  think  I  would  1 "  with  quick, 
fine  disdain. 

"Oh  well— of  course,  I  mean,  Mrs. 
Englefield  might  expect.  Ton  know  she 
does  not  quite  approve  of  our  engagement." 

She  looked  at  him  with  sudden  pity, 
faintly  touched  with  scorn. 

"  What  were  you  going  to  say  1  "  he 
asked,  a  little  startled  by  the  look,  as  she 
turned  away  again. 

*  *  Nothing.  Only — I  hope  you  found  the 
rose.    I  picked  it  up  after  you  left." 

"  Why  did  you  throw  it  after  me,  like 
that)"  he  asked  hastily,  moved  by  her 
tone,  and  those  old  doubts  about  Lord 
Maitland. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  did  it  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  It  was  a  pity  it  broke — " 
she  stopped  abruptly.  If  he  were  not  clever 
enough  to  read  the  warning  of  that  broken 
flower,  she  would  not  explain ;  while  a 
sudden  thought,  that  he  might  put  an 
interpretation  on  the  act  personal  to  nerself, 
made  her  hot  with  shame.  She  knew  how 
much  he  was  spoflt  by  women.  He  might 
think  she  had  been  only  trying  to  attract 
him.  The  fear  made  her  stop.  It  was  time 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

"  I  think  I  would  like  you  to  leave  me," 
she  said  a  little  stiffly. 

They  were  close  to  Grosvenor  Walk. 
Mr.  Aylmer  thought  he  understood  her 
reason.  He  was  too  much  a  man  of  the 
world  not  to  know  that  Mrs.  Englefield 
would  probably  object  to  her  governess 
walking  with  even  an  ineligible  uke  him- 
self. 

"  As  you  wish,"  he  said  quietly.  Then 
as  he  looked  down  into    her  face,  and 


noticed  its  beauty  and  youth,  wfaidi  a 
certain  delicacy  of  tint  made  even  more 
youthful  than  it  was,  a  sudden  sense  of  her 
position  in  the  world  struck  him.  fi^ 
titiously  independent,  yet  really  totaBf 
dependent  on  her  employer's  favour  and 
the  world's  opinion,  it  seemed  a  shame  not 
to  give  her  a  word  of  warning.  The  girls 
of  his  world,  at  her  age,  would  have 
parents  and  friends  to  protect  them  from 
the  danger  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
disreputable  personages. 

"  You  must  not  be  very  angry  with  me," 
he  said,  with  the  gentleness  which  was  one 
of  his  most  dangerous  charms ;  ' '  but  I  know 
what  a  generous  heart  will  make  a  person 
do  sometimes  for  the  unfortunate.  But 
you  are  so  young,  that,  if  you  were  my 
Bifcter,  I  could  not  feel  it  more  my  duty  to 
warn  you  against  mixing  yourself  up  with 
people  like  Lady  Arundel." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,"  she  interrupted 
hurriedly,  flushing  hotly,  "  but— oh  please, 
let  me  go  1    There  is  Miss  Englefield." 

She  snatched  away  her  hand,  and  hurried 
off  down  a  side  street^  leaving  Mr.  Ayhner, 
with  the  full  consciousness  that  he  had  been 
standing,  holding  Miss  Coleridge's  hand  in 
the  most  loverlike  fashion,  to  face  Miss 
Englefield  and  her  mother.  He  roused 
himself  and  walked  on  towards  them.  He 
raised  his  hat^  half-stopping  to  join  them, 
and  met  only  a  cold,  steady  gaze  from  Mrs. 
Englefield,  which  seemed  to  pierce,  like 
fcteel,  through  his  braiiL  Maysie'a  face  was 
turned  away.  He  only  caught  sight  of  the 
scarlet  blush,  which  bad  dyed  even  her 
throat ;  for  she  was  still  young  enough  to 
be  ashamed,  and  then  they  passed  on. 

He  stood  still,  stuimed,  dazed  by  this  cot 
direct — society's  guillotine,  with  which  she 
rids  herself  of  useless  or-  inconvenient 
acquaintance. 

The  rose  had  fallen  at  last. 

The  little  governess's  warning  had  not 
been  a  vain  one. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

That  same  evening  he  received  a  note 
from  Mrs.  Englefield.  It  was  curt  and 
cruel  in  the  extreme.  It  forbade  him  to 
enter  the  house  again.  And  the  excuse 
she  gave  was  so  utterly  ridiculous,  so 
shameless,  in  its  effort  to  seize  upon  any 
trifle  to  break  off  the  acquaintance,  that 
even  he,  maddened  by  rage  and  pain,  could 
not  help  laughing. 

'*  A  man  who  could  trifle  with  the  affe^ 
tions  of  a  young  girWn  the  dependent 
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position  of  Miss  Coleridge,  temptiDg  her 
to  forget  {vopriety  as  weU  as  her  duty, 
18  not  a  fit  oompanion  for  my  daoffhters. 
I  hare  heard  before  how  much  yon  admired 
h^,  and  how  yon  seized  every  opportunity 
of  speakine  to  her  in  my  house.  I  did 
not  think,  however,  that  it  had  arrived  at 
clandestine  meetinea.  Out  of  pity  to  Miss 
Coleridge,  I  will  give  her  anotner  chance. 

Bat  you  will ^ 

Here  Jack  Aylmer  uttered  a  violent 
impreeaticMi,  and  tore  the  note  into  twenty 

!>ieoea.  Then  repenting,  with  a  sudden, 
(kSA  wiah  that  the  end  might  be  kinder, 
be  pid[ed  up  the  pieces  and  spent  half-an- 
hmnr  putting  them  together  again.  He 
m%ht  have  spared  himself  the  trouble. 

"And,  lest  you  should  not  be  honourable 
enough  to  keep  out  of  Maysie's  way,  I  shall 
keep  the  strictest  guard  over  her." 

"  And  she  will,  too.  Not  a  chance  of  a 
letter,  or  a  word,  or  even  a  look — don't  I 
know  it  of  old)" 

But  the  wMTst  was  to  coma 

'^  The  dear  child  herself  sees  her  folly, 
and  hae,  I  am  glad  to  say,  consented  to 
marry  Lord  Maitland." 

Hub  was  it^  then.  As  if  he  could  not 
have  seen  all  along  1  It  came  upon  him 
now  like  a  flash  of  light,  blinding  him  with 
its  mortification,  and  rage,  and  despair. 
He  had  been  the  cat's-paw.  But  for  him 
Maitland  would  never  have  visited  at  the 
hoosa  He  had  been  encouraged  till  the 
latter  had  been  secured.  Then — he  was 
cast  aside  as  an  old  glova 

The  blow  was  as  ^reat  as  if  such  a  thing 
were  unheard  of,  mstead  of  happeoing 
every  day  in  his  world.  He  would  have 
gone  straight  off  to  Maitland  that  night, 
but  remembered  that  he  had  started  for 
alvoad  the  same  day,  called  away  by  the 
dangerous  illness  of  a  near  relation.  Then 
he  remembered,  too,  that  Maitland  was  a 
faithful  friend  and  an  honourable  man 
after  hia  powers;  and  besides,  Maitland 
did  not  know  that  there  had  been  this 
half  engagement  between  them.  For 
Maysie's  sake,  Aylmer  had  kept  it  even 
from  hia  friend. 

Then  hia  wrath  fell  upon  the  innocent 
cause  of  his  trouble,  and  his  anger  was  as 
hot  against  Miss  Coleridge  as  if  his  being 
found  with  her  had  been  the  real  cause  of 
Mrs.  Eoglefield's  treatment  of  him.  He 
forgot  the  youth  and  loveliness  which  had 
excited  his  pity;  he  forgot  the  innocent 
eyes  which  hsA  tempted  mm  to  become  her 
protector;  he  foreot  everything,  except 
that  it  was  onlv  her  almost  remarkable 


likeness  to  Maysie,  which  had  attracted 
him  at  all,  at  leaa^  so  it  seemed  to  him 
now. 

''I  always  told  Maysie  that  I  only 
admired  her  because  she  was  the  same 
heiffht  and  had  just  the  same  colouring, 
and  to  think  that  that  little  governess  has 
ffot  me  into  this  trouble,  when  I  was  only 
doing  my  best  to  serve  her  1 "  he  groaned 
between  whiffs  at  the  cigar,  to  which 
solace  he  had  resorted  in  the  depths  of 
his  despair. 

Bat  as  the  dark,  weary  hours  dragged 
themselves  into  the  light  of  the  mornlDg, 
he  grew  more  hopeful  He  would  not 
give  Maysie  up  without  one  fight  for  her. 
He  would  see  her  once,  at  least,  to  find  out 
if  this  were  really  her  will  as  well  as  her 
mother's.  If  fate  and  Mrs.  Englefield 
proved  too  much  for  him,  he  would  appeal 
to  his  friend's  generosity.  He  would  tell 
him  how  matters  had  stood  between  him- 
self and  Maysie,  and  pray  from  him  the 
ri^ht  and  opportunity  of  an  interview; 
"just  to  know  the  trutii  from  her  own  line." 

Aylmer  was  not  a  man  to  hesitate  when 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  He  would 
have  walked  up  to  a  cannon's  mouth  if 
need  had  arisen,  without  a  glance  behind, 
and  this  cool  pluck  he  earned  into  every 
affair  of  his  life.  From  that  moment 
began  a  kind  of  silent  skirmishing  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Englefield  The  season  was 
at  its  height.  Balls,  dinners,  receptions, 
out-of-door  f^tes,  followed  each  other  every 
hour.  Jack  Aylmer,  detrimental  as  he 
was  as  far  as  fortune  was  concerned,  was 
asked,  by  virtue  of  his  connections  and 
their  social  position,  evervwhere. 

Wherever  he  had  a  chance  of  meeting 
the  Englefields  he  went.  He  kept  a  watch 
on  every  moment,  in  case  it  should  con- 
tafai  the  opportunity  he  wanted.  But  Mrs. 
Englefield  was  prepared  for  the  attack,  and 
mounted  guard  with  such  effect  that  he 
never  advanced  a  single  step  towards  the 
treasure  she  protected. 

Maysie,  herself,  either  through  fear  of 
her  mother,  or  a  heartless  coquetry,  never 
helped  him.  If  she  did  not  cut  him,  she 
did  as  badly.  She  would  smOe  and  bow  to 
him  when  they  met,  and  then  fling  herself 
into  the  flirtations  and  excitement  of  the 
hour,  without  another  glance  in  his  direc- 
tion. She  obeyed  her  mother,  by  never 
giving  him  a  dance,  and  as  they  never  met 
except  in  the  brilliant  crowds  of  social 
gatherings,  where  she  was  always  either 
surrounded  by  friends  or  partners,  or  was 
fiTuarded  bv  her  mother,  the  opportunity  of 
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appealing  to  her  heart,  in  which  he  still 
believed  in,  never  came.  A  week  went  by, 
and  Aylmer  grew  desperate.  Maitland 
was  still  away.  Sometimes  he  was  tempted 
to  write,  but  the  impossibility  of  patting 
what  he  felt  on  paper,  (topped  him. 
Besides,  he  was  reluctant  to  try  this  last  re- 
source. Chivalry,  which  his  worldly  training 
had  not  yet  wholly  destroyed  in  a  naturally 
generous  heart,  forbade  him  exposing 
Maysie,  as  he  must  necessarily  do,  if  he 
appealed  to  the  help  of  her  accepted  lover. 
He  had  written  once  or  twice  to  her,  but 
the  letters  had  been  returned.  Whether 
she  had  even  seen  them^  he  could  not  telL 
Sometimes  the  thought  came  to  him,  to 
make  a  confidante  of  some  woman  of  their 
mutual  acquaintance.  But  here  his  strong 
fear  of  ridicule  made  him  give  up  the  idea. 
He  felt  that  he  had  been  so  shamelesdy 
duped,  that  he  did  not  like  anyone  else  to 
know  how  hard  he  had  been  hit.  Besides, 
his  reputation  for  success  in  his  flirtations, 
which,  as  with  many  other  men  of  his 
temperament^  was  a  source  of  pride  to  him, 
would  suffer.  These  successful  flirtations 
had  been,  in  some  sort  of  a  way,  a  cynical 
revenge  which  he  had  taken  on  Society  for 
its  ill-concealed  opinion  that,  though  he  was 
a  valuable  addition  to  its  entertainments, 
he  was  totally  outside  the  pale  of  its  more 
serious  matrimonial  business.  He  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  openly  acknowledge  that 
once  again  Society  had  played  with  him — 
this  time  to  his  be  dirt's  bleeding. 

No — there  was  not  one  of  these  women  he 
could  go  to.  One  morning,  just  about  this 
time,  he  happened  to  be  wandering,  depressed 
and  bitter,  down  a  long,  straight  street, 
in  a  quarter,  which,  while  not  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  fashionable,  was  still  much 
frequented  by  rich  people,  who,  if  not  in  the 
first  circles  of  Society,  thought  a  good  deal 
of  themselves.  Jack  Aylmer  who  had  been 
walking  half  unconsciously,  was  suddenly 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  where  he  was,  by 
seeing  a  young  lady  and  a  little  girl  stand- 
ing before  one  of  the  houses  looking  into 
the  dining-room  window.  He  recognised 
them  at  once.  The  figure  of  the  elder  girl, 
at  the  first  moment,  recalled  so  vividly 
Maysie  Eoglefield.  They  were  apparently 
absorbed  in  contemplation  of  something, 
and  did  not  stir  till  he  reached  thent  He 
then  saw  that  they  were  admiring  a  very 
fine  parrot,  placed  at  the  open  window, 
who,  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  was  also 
contemplating  them  with  some  favour. 

**Good  morning  1  Miss  Coleridge,"  he 
said  raising  his  hat^  very  much  amused  at 


the  two  interested  faces,  the  pretty  gover- 
ness looking  only  a  little  older  child  than 
her  pupil.  She  turned  with  a  start,  all  the 
light  dying  out  of  her  faca  Then  with  a  very 
severe  little  bow,  she  took  the  child's  handy 
"  We  must  go  home  now,  Maggie,"  she  said. 

"Goodbye,  Polly!"  cried  the  child. 
"Bat  we  are  coming  again  to-morrow." 

The  young  man  stood  for  a  second,  look- 
ing after  them.  "  Poor  litUe  soul ! "  he 
thought  with  half-amused  pity.  '*  She  most 
have  got  it  hot,  to  give  a  fellow  a  bow  like 
that    Ah!" 

A  sudden  thought  seized  him.  Why 
should  not  she  help  him  %  It  was  through 
her  partly,  that  he  lost  Maysie.  She  had 
a  tender  little  heart,  witness  her  visiting 
that  wretched  woman,  and  her  kindness  to 
this  poor  neglected  child — nay,  even  to 
himself.  He  could  not  help  it  ;  a 
sudden  recollection  of  her  tossing  him  that 
rose,  cime  back  to  him.  He  was  not  con- 
ceited enough  to  think  that  she  had  fallen 
in  love  with  him  out  and  out,  but  it  was 
only  natural,  that  a  girl,  in  the  dull  life  she 
lived,  should  wish  to  attract  his  attention. 
Ho  had  been  civil  to  her  when  they  met, 

and  perhaps Jack  Aylmer  was  accas- 

tomed  to  las  civilities,  accompmied  as  they 
were  by  such  great  bej^uty  of  person,  being 
taken  to  mean  more  than  they  did. 

What  if  he  made  friends  with  tiie  litUe 
governess  and  persuaded  her  to  help  him, 
either  by  giving  a  letter  direct  into  Maysie's 
hands,  or  speaking  for  him  1 

The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more 
feasible  it  seemed.  He  stood  there  so  lone 
thinking  over  it  that  a  prim-faced  little  old 
maid,  who  lived  alone  in  that  sreat  house, 
and  who  had  grown  quite  to  Took  out  for 
that  sweet-faced  little  governess  and  her 
child-charge,  as  they  came  every  day  to 
look  at  her  parrot,  stepped  out  from  behind 
the  curtains  where  she  was  hiding,  to  see 
what  he  was  about 

Catching  sight  of  her,  and  recalled  to 
the  position,  Jack  Aylmer  walked  oa 

"  Oh  1  you  sneak  !  '^  called  out  the  parrot^ 
who,  with  head  on  one  side,  had  aho  been 
contemplating  him  with  less  favour  than  it 
had  shown  for  its  previous  audience. 
Aylmer  caught  the  words,  and  though  they 
were  but  meaningless  chatter,  he  actually 
started  for  a  second,  as  he  caught  it 

"  I  hope  he  isn't,  Polly !  I  hope  he  isn't," 
said  the  old  maid,  shaking  her  head.  *'  But 
there's  no  accounting  for  such  good-looking 
young  men.  And  that  pretty  little  governess 
is  such  a  child !  We  must  look  after  her, 
Polly."  ^  . 
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OUR   CONVENT. 

'^WouLDST  thoa  know  what  true  peace 
and  qaiet  mean;  wonldst  thou  find  a 
refiige  from  the  noises  and  clamoars  of  the 
mnldtade,  come  with  me  into  a  Qaaker's 
meeting." 

No,  Charles  Lamb;  amongst  your 
Qaakers,  no  doubt,  you  find  peace  and 
quiet;  bat  there  is  a  peace  more  profound, 
a  quiet  more  intense,  than  you  have  ever 
known,  for  you  have  not  lived  in  a 
Conyent. 

I  don't  remember  who  first  suggested 
Aat  I  should  go  into  a  Convent ;  but,  who- 
ever it  was,  at  the  time  I  put  the  idea 
adde  as  absurd.  However,  after  a  few 
weeks  of  bustling,  noisy,  hotel  life  in  the 
most  depressing  part  of  the  Riviera,  my 
imagination  began  to  endow  the  peace  of 
Convent  life  with  charms  that  each  day 
became  more  irresistible ;  and  before  long 
I  found  myself  treasuring,  as  a  talisman 
that  would  put  an  end  to  all  my  annoyances, 
my  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Lady 
Superior  of  a  Convent  in  a  little  Italian 
town,  a  few  miles  from  the  French 
frontier. 

I  had  left  England  worn  out  in  body 
and  mind,  and,  as  I  knew  that  some 
months  must  elapse  before  there  would  be 
any  chance  of  my  being  able  to  return,  my 
beart  sank  at  the  prospect  of  passing  the 
time  in  the  midst  of  this  caravanserai  of 
invalids,  and  I  was  ready  to  welcome  as  a 
blessing  anything  that  would  ensure  de- 
liverance from  the  daily  table  d'hdte, 
and  the  rattling,  ever-arriving  omnibus. 

At  length,  one  evening,  driven  to 
despair  by  the  arrival  at  the  hotel  of 
another  half-dozen  invalids,  I  wrote  to  the 
Lady  Saperior  and  asked  if  she  would 
receive  me  as  a  pensionnaire.  Her  reply 
manifested  none  of  that  alacrity  to  welcome 
me  which  I  had  expected ;  in  fact,  it  was 
onlv  after  some  Catholic  friends  of  mine 
bad  brought  all  their  influence  to  bear 
npon  the  head  of  the  Order  in  Paris,  that 
tne  required  permission  was  sent 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  one  evening 
in  January  that  I  arrived  at  Turgia.  For 
one  second,  when  the  heavy  gate  swung 
back  behind  me  as  I  entered,  and  I  heard 
tbe  click  of  the  self-revolving  lock,  my 
beart  throbbed  nervously;  nor  did  the 
sight  of  some  dozen  figures  clothed  in  long 
flowing  robes,  Uieir  faces  partially  hidden 
by  black  veils,  tend  to  restore  my  courage.  I 
Th^XB  was   something  strange  and  un- ' 


canny  in  those  silent  forms,  flitting  up  and 
down  the  long,  white  corridor.  But  this 
feelinff  vanished  in  a  moment^  for  the  Lady 
Superior  hurried  forward  to  bid  me 
welcome ;  and  no  gloomy  foreboding  could 
resist  the  charm  of  her  manner. 

She  was  a  tiny  little  lady,  scarcely  five 
feet  in  height,  with  delicate  features  and 
white  hair.  She  spoke  in  a  singularly 
gentle  voice  that  reminded  me  of  a  little 
bell,  it  was  so  dear  and  distinct,  and  yet  so 
low ;  it  might  have  been  monotonous  if  less 
sweet,  b:it  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  have  a 
strange  power  of  lulling  to  sleep  all  irrita- 
tion. Her  manner  had  all  the  subtle 
charm  which  is  the  peculiar  heritage  of 
well-born  Frenchwomen;  for  she  and  all 
her  Order  were  of  that  nation,  and  have 
only  established  themselves  across  the 
frontier  to  escape  the  peraecution  of  the 
Republican  Grovemment  There  was  such 
a  true  ring  of  motherly  frieQdIiness  in  her 
welcome,  that  I  soon  felt  quite  at  home, 
and  was  able  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
the  exquisite  little  dinner  that  had  been 
prepared  for  me.  This  I  ate  alone,  for  it 
seemed  to  be  contrary  to  the  regulations  of 
the  establishment  for  the  Sisters  to  eat 
with  strangers.  Still,  one  or  two  of  them 
never  failed  to  come  and  keep  me  com- 
pany during  my  repasts  just,  as  they  said, 
to  prevent  my  feeling  lonely. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  the  Lidy 
Saperior  took  me  to  my  own  little  cottage, 
a  most  charming  abode,  built  by  the  side 
of  the  Convent  It  was  here  that  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  was  lodged  when  he 
paid  his  pastoral  visits  to  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  for,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  the 
same  prohibition  applied  to  him  as  to  me — 
the  one  as  a  man,  though  a  Bishop,  the 
other  as  a  Protestant,  though  a  woman, 
might  not  sleep  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
Sisters. 

It  was  some  days  before^  I  became 
accustomed  to  the  quaint  routine  of  Con- 
vent life.  At  first,  the  little  bells,  which 
at  all  sorts  of  odd  times  and  seasons 
summoned  the  Sisters  to  prayer,  used  to 
startle  me;  but  I  soon  learnt  to  know 
them,  and  they  added  not  a  little  to  the 
charm  of  the  place.  There  was  something 
soothing  in  watching  that  little  black  crowd 
— there  were  only  twenty-five  Sisters — ^rise 
at  the  first  stroke,  and,  as  if  moved  by 
some  common  impulse  which  bound  all 
their  actions  in  a  bond  of  perfect  harmony, 
make  their  way  slowly  to  the  little  chapel. 
Then,  too,  the  gentle  click  of  their  rosaries 
as  they  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the 
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garden,  counting  their  beads  and  speaking 
not  one  word,  though  they  might  be  there 
for  the  hour  together,  ushered  in  a  peace 
ineffabla  Daring  the  three  months  I  was 
there,  I  never  saw  a  hurried  gesture,  or 
heard  an  angry  word ;  from  first  to  last, 
life  pursued  its  smooth,  untroubled  course — 
sleepy  if  you  like,  but  oh,  so  peaceful  1  As 
you  entered  you  seemed  to  leave  the  world 
behind  you  ^  try  as  it  might,  it  could  not 
make  its  way  through  those  iron  bara 
Inside  there  was  a  sort  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  which  lulled  to  sleep,  all  cares 
and  troubles ;  little  worldly  anxieties 
looked  petty  when  viewed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  women,  whose  lives  were 
set  apart  from  all  things  worldly;  and 
politics  had  an  absurdly  fake  ring  within 
the  convent  walls.  I  remember,  one  dav, 
by  some  chance  I  brought  a  newspaper  in 
with  me,  and  I  was  amused  to  find  myself 
discovering  that  its  great  crackling  sheets 
were  almost  vulgar,  and  the  thought  of 
reading  it  in  the  Convent,  a  sacrilega 
^  The  Convent  is  built  high  up  on  a  hill- 
side, and  is  surrounded  by  a  large  garden. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  some  few  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  garden,  is  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  sparkles  and  glitters  with  a 
thousand  colours,  as  the  sun  lights  up  its 
dark  azure  with  splendour;  whilst  above 
the  Convent,  the  grey-green  olive-groves 
stand  out  against  the  clear  bright  sky.  As 
I  laid  in  that  garden,  I  used  often  to 
wonder  if  any  place  on  the  earth  could 
be  more  lovely.    I  doubt  it 

The  garden  itself,  with  its  rows  of  tiny 
terraces,  inclining  full  south,  was  a  marvel 
of  nature  and  art.  Protected  from  all 
cold  winds,  its  flowers  assumed  a  more 
brilliant  hue  than  those  grown  elsewhere. 
A  ^at  hedge,  tall  as  a  man,  of  creeping 
hehotrope,  filled  the  air  with  fragrant 
pKBrfume;  an  orange  ^ve  ran  down  one 
side ;  on  the  other,  cnmson  roses  and  tall 
lilies  vied  with  each  other  in  beauty.  To 
me,  accustomed  to  grey  London  skies  and  all 
the  formal  ugliness  oi  atown,  the  mere  fact 
of  living  in  such  a  place  was  happiness,  and 
made  my  every  nerve  thrill  with  pleasure. 
Then  the  charm  of  the  society  of  those 
gentle  ladies,  their  very  remoteness  from 
the  world,  seemed  to  increase  it ;  and  the 
absence  of  all  masculine  influence  lent  to 
it  a  peculiar  attraction.  People,  of  course, 
they  could  not  speak  of ;  as  to  news,  they 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  ^t, 
in  their  long  hours  of  silence  they  had 
matured  a  delicate  concentration  of  thought 
which  I  have  never  encountered  elsewhere. 


They  startled  me  sometimes  by  their  quaint 
aphorisms,  and  by  the  subtle  distinctions 
they  would  draw ;  it  was  as  if  by  solitude 
their  minds  were  become  pure  as  a  crystal 
which,  catching  tfie  various  rays  around, 
reflects  them  l^ck,  illumined  mih  new 
splendour.  I  never  knew  how  shallow  and 
superficial  I  was,  how  confused  was  my 
mind,  how  unsettled  were  my  principles, 
until  I  talked  with  them. 

Although  the  lives  and  minds  of  thoe 
good  l&ters  seemed  to  move  as  one  har- 
monious whole,  here,  as  elsewhere,  tbe 
lumnony  was  the  result  of  diversity,  not  of 
uniformity.  The  Lady  Superior's  sweetness 
was  never  ^  more  attractive  than  whin 
contrasted  widi  the  sterner,  harder  diaraeter 
of  her  predecessor.  This  lady  had  been 
the  head  of  the  community  for  some  years, 
when  the  loss  of  her  hearing  obliged  bar 
to  resiffn  her  position.  Without  a  mommt's 
hesitation  she  cheerfully  accepted  her  fate, 
and  insisted  upon  remaining  in  the  sasM 
Convent  in  a  subordinate  diaraeter.  By 
birth  she  was  a  Corsican,  and  more  than 
once,  whilst  she  was  describing  the  wrongs 
or  sufierings  of  others,  I  haTO  seen  her  ejei 
flash  with  a  fire  of  which  we  coUsr 
Northerners  are  incapable.  She  had  been 
in  Paris  durine  the  war,  at  which  time 
the  Convent  there  had  been  tuned  into 
a  hospital,  and  her  face  used  to  li^t 
up  with  enthusiasm  as  she  spoke  of  the 
heroic  patience  with  which  tne  wonnded 
men  had  borne  their  sufferings.  She  her- 
self was  one  of  a  funily  of  warriors,  and,  I 
should  say,  shared  to  the  full  ^  wadike 
ardour  of  her  race,  though  in  her  it  was 
softened  and  purified  into  a  longing  to 
help,  not  to  avenge,  others. 

But  of  all  the  inhabitants  ot  the  Convent, 
none  appealed  to  me  so  stronsly  as  Sister 
Marie  Augustine.  In  my  life  I  have  nera: 
seen  a  more  perfect  face  and  form  :  even  the 
nun's  dress  could  not  conceal  their  beanty. 
Tall    and  slight,  her  every  gesture  wu 

Sueenly;  her  eyes  were  large  and  of  the 
eepest  violet;  her  delicate  patrician 
features  would  have  been  almost  too 
statuesque  in  their  perfect  lovelines8|  if  i^ 
had  not  been  for  the  rich  Upe,  aid 
the  clear  bright  colour  of  her  clieehs, 
which  glowed  with  perfect  health. 
She  played  the  organ  with  a  skill  that 
proved  her  an  accomplished  musician; 
English  and  Italian,  as  well  as  French  she 
spoke  with  ease,  and  I  often  wondered 
what  could  have  driven  her  from  a  world 
where  she  was  so  well  fitted  to  play  * 
brilliant  part.    I  never  dared  to  ask,  but 
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lator  I  heard  accidentally  that,  immediately 
before  she  entered  the  Convent,  she  had 
paased  some  time  at  Court  as  maid  of 
nononr  to  the  Empress  Eog^nie.  Had  she 
started  back  in  horror  from  a  world  such 
as  she  learnt  to  know  it  there  t  Or  had 
some  tragedy  frightened  her  away  t 

Sister  Elisabeth  was  the  woman  who, 
intellectaallyy  would  be  ranked  first  in  a 
Conyent.  In  any  sphere  she  would  have 
been  counted  as  a  distinguished  woman, 
She  belonged  by  birUi,  as  by  talent,  to  a 
&mily  of  lawyers,  and  it  was  an  endless 
source  of  amusement  to  me  to  watch  her 
as  she  sat,  perfectly  motionless,  with  her 
hands  clasped  together,  arguing  with  lawyer- 
Ifte  acumen  some  point  in  dispute.  I  once 
did  yenture  to  ask  her  what  could  have 
induced  her  to  enter  a  Convent.  For  any- 
one who  knew  the  woman  the  naivete  of 
her  confession  was  charming. 

In  the  olden  days,  before  Elisabeth 
was  bom,  an  aunt  of  hers,  the  only  sister 
of  her  mother,  had  excited  the  undying 
enmity  of  her  family  by  becoming  a  nua 
The  home  atmosphere  being  decidedly 
anticlerical,  this  aunt  had  been  held  up  as 
an^  object  of  the  strongest  reprobation  to 
Elisabeth's  childish  imagination;  and, 
from  her  earliest  infancy,  it  had  been  im- 
pressed upon  her  by  her  mother  that  the 
one  thing  she  must  not  do  was  to  become 
&  nun.  As  her  mind  was  decidedly  of  the 
combative  order,  the  natural  result  of  this 
system  of  training  was  that,  as  soon  as  she 
myed  at  an  age  to  take  the  initiative,  she 
began  to  regard  Convent-life  somewhat  in 
the  h'ght  of  a  forbidden  pleasure.  Noticing 
this,  her  family  redoubled  their  threats  and 
warnings,  with  the  result  that,  as  soon 
as  she  attained  her  majority,  she  entered  a 
Convent  She  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Sisters  who  ever  discussed  theology  with 
me.  The  others,  with  a  sort  of  innate 
courtesy,  tacitly  ignored  the  fact  that  I 
was  not  of  the  same  persuasion  as  they. 

Then  there  was  Sister  Blandine,  a  deli- 
cate, consumptive  girl,  who  seemed  to  be 
fadmg  away  before  our  eye&  She  had 
lately  joined  the  community;  but  even 
Convent  life  cannot  heal  a  broken  heart, 
wid  her  story,  as  her  fate,  was  written 
only  too  clearly  on  her  face. 

Sister  Octavie,  who  was  nearly  ninety, 
was  the^  only  one  who  seemed  to  regret 
the  outside  world.  If  she  saw  me  at  my 
^dow,  with  a  significant  nod  she  would 
point  to  her  chaplet.  I  knew  well  what 
was  meant;  as  soon  as  her  string  of  prayers 
^w  said,  she  would  come  and  pay  me  a 


visit.  And  then  the  speed  with  which  she 
would  rattle  through  those  beads,  so  as 
not  to  miss  her  chat !  For,  as  I  soon  dis- 
covered, their  vow  of  silence  was  allowed 
to  yield  place  to  their  sense  of  hospitality. 
I  soon  knew  the  history  of  her  life,  if  life 
it  could  be  called.  She  was  brought  up  in 
a  Convent,  and  when  her  education  was 
complete,  at  the  request  of  her  friends  (no 
dowry,  and  therefore  no  husband,  having 
been  found^  she  took  the  vefl.  She  could 
not  rememoer  having  walked  in  a  street 
in  her  life  1  With  this  was  connected  her 
greatest  earthly  disappointment  Some  three 
years  before  I  met  her,  she  had  been  sent 
from  Dijon  to  the  then  new  Convent  at 
Turgia.  The  journey,  about  forty  hours, 
(it  is  contrary  to  their  rule  to  travel  ex- 
press) she  went  through  without  stopping, 
sustained,  as  she  in  a  moment  of  confidence 
told  me,  by  the  hope  of  just  for  once 
traversing  the  streets  on  foot.  But,  alas 
for  the  fraflty  of  human  hopes!  The 
Lady  Superior,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
secret  longing  of  Octavie's  soul,  rashly 
deciding  that  a  woman  of  more  than  eighty, 
at  the  end  of  such  a  journey,  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  drive,  sent  a  close  carriage 
to  meet  her  at  the  railway  station.  There 
were  tears  in  the  poor  old  woman's  eyes  as 
she  said  to  me :  "  And  now  I  shall  never 
walk  in  a  street'' 

Then  there  was  Sister  Chrii>tine,  who 
sang  like  an  angel ;  and  Sister  Bemadine, 
who  was  preparing  for  Mission  work  in 
Africa;  the  others  I  only  knew  by  sight 
I  seem  to  see  them  still,  flitting  up  and 
down  the  silent  terraces.  Are  they  happy, 
I  often  wonder.  I  think  they  are ;  at 
least  as  far  as  they  knew  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  In  these  days  of  altruism 
one  cannot  call  their  life  ideal ;  but  surely 
it  is  not  altogether  wasted,  for  are  not 
those  gentle  Sisters  teaching  a  lesson  of 
tender  peace  and  love,  and  offering  to 
those  who  seek  it,  a  safe  and  sure  refuge 
from  the  noises  and  clamours  of  the 
world  t 
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BUTE  AND  DUMBARTON. 

Between  the  classic  shore  of  Ayr  and 
the  long,  lone  promontory  of  Kintyre  lies 
the  Isle  of  Arran,  an  outlyiog  morsel  of 
the  Highlands.  A  deUghtful  island  with 
wUd  Alpine  scenery,  and  a  bold  rocky 
coast,  partly  encompassed  A^ith  a  rim  or 
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margin  of  lower  ground  which  forms  a 
charming  marine  terrace,  that  has  the 
appearance  of  a  raised  sea-beach.  Between 
thiis  terrace  and  the  rocky  barrier  behind 
it,  lie  cliffs  and  caverns,  rifts  and  wooded 
dells,  with  brooks  rushing  down  in  foam- 
ing cascades,  and  pleasant  valleys,  where 
winter  frosts  and  snows  rarely  pene- 
trate— a  country  of  soft  mists  and  wild 
showers,  and  bright  sunny  gleams,  full  of 
contrast  and  charm.  Although  the  moun- 
tains rise  to  no  great  height  compared  with 
Alpine  summits,  yet  their  grand  bulk  and 
rugged  outline,  as  they  rise  sheer  from  the 
level  of  the  waves,  give  an  impression  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity.  The  chief  summit, 
known  as  Qoat  Fell,  bears  in  Qaelic  the 
more  impressive  title  of  Oaoth  Cheinn  (The 
Mountain  of  Winds),  and  well  deserves  the 
title,  as  it  rears  its  massive  front  to  the 
wild  Atlantic  gales. 

Although  Arran,  like  most  of  the  western 
isles,  underwent  a  period  of  subjugation  to 
the  Scandinavian  hordes,  yet  it  never  lost 
its  Gaelic  character.  The  legends  of  the 
island  are  thoEO  of  the  Gael — of  Fiunn 
Maccoul,  his  battles  and  his  victories. 
Ossian  ended  his  days  at  Kilmorie,  accord- 
ing to  island  tradition,  and  missionaries 
from  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Ireland 
made  of  Arran  another  island  of  the 
saints. 

The  lordship  of  the  island  eventually 
fell  to  the  Stewarts  through  a  marriage 
with  a  female  descendant  of  the  mighty 
Somerled,  and  from  this  circumstance  it 
happens  that  Arran,  with  other  isles  that 
dot  the  Firth  of  Cl>de— the  Cumbraes 
Great  and  Little,  Inobmarnock,  and  Pladda 
— all  of  which,  at  one  time  or  other,  owned 
the  Stewarts  as  lords,  were  united  with  Bute 
to  form  a  separate  county.  Holy  Island, 
too,  must  be  added,  a  little  satellite  of 
Arran  Ijin^  in  Lamlash  Bay,  which  takes 
its  name  U'om  an  eremitic  settlement  of 
holy  men,  founded  by  Molios — the  name 
signifies  in  Gaelic  one  who  had  adopted 
the  tonsure  of  Jesus — a  disciple  of  Columba, 
who  found  the  lonely  island  of  lona  too 
gay  and  festive  for  his  taste,  and  so  retired 
to  complete  solitude  in  this  isle,  which  had 
no  other  occupants  than  the  sea-birds.  The 
cave  in  which  he  lived  is  still  to  be  seen, 
and  is  adorned  with  certain  Runic  inscrip- 
tions; while  a  raised  slab  of  rock,  without 
any  luxurious  adaptations  to  the  human 
frame,  such  as  the  sybarites  of  lona  some- 
times indulged  in,  is  pointed  out  as  the 
bed  of  the  saint.  His  bath,  too,  is  in 
existence — and  it  is  a  redeeming  feature  in 
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his  case  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  the 
luxury  of  dirt — and  this  was  once  much 
resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  all  parte, 
while  all  kinds  of  cures  were  effected  by  a 
dip  in  the  holy  man's  bath.  In  later  times 
a  small  monastery  was  built  upon  the 
island ;  and  when  the  monastery  fell  to 
ruins,  the  graveyard  was  still  made  oae  of 
by  the  people  of  the  main  isle ;  till  one 
day  a  funeral  party  were  caught  in  a 
sudden  storm  on  the  passage  and  all 
drowned,  after  which  there  were  no  more 
burials  on  Holy  Isle. 

On  Arran  itself  are  many  memorials  of 
an  earlier  civilisation  than  our  own: 
memorial  stones ;  Druidic  circles ;  cinerary 
urns ;  cairns  which  enclose  the  bones  of 
mighty  men  of  old ;  forts  which  have  been 
held  by  tribe  against  tribe,  in  the  ages  of 
stone  and  of  bronze.  Among  the  latter  is 
the  Doon,  a  vast  primeval  fortress  pro- 
tected on  the  seaward  side  by  cliffs  three 
hundred  feet  high.  Nor  are  relics  of  a 
golden  age  altogether  wanting.  Here  and 
there  have  come  to  light  the  golden 
torques  and  collars  for  which  Ireland  was 
once  so  famous — although  such  finds  are 
more  likely  to  have  reached  the  meltbg 
pot  than  the  museum. 

The  island  is  still  full  of  the  memory  of 
the  Bruce.  The  Kiog's  cave,  among  the 
rocks  on  the  shore  of  the  island  opposite 
Campbelltown  in  Kintyre,  is  said  to  hare 
sheltered  the  Bruce  and  his  followers  when 
landed  from  their  winter  retreat  at  Bach- 
rin  on  the  Irish  coast;  and  here  James 
Douglas,  a  fugitive  like  the  King,  recog- 
nised the  King's  presence  by  the  winding 
of  his  horn. 

Dead  were  my  heart,  and  deaf  mine  ear, 
If  Bruce  shomd  call,  nor  Douglas  hear ! 

From  Brodick  Bay,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  island.  King  Robert  set  sail  for  his 
own  land  of  Carrick,  encouraged  by  the 
signal  fire  that  blazed  from  Tumbenj 
Point,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ayr.  The 
old  castle  of  Brodick,  that  witnessed  all 
this,  still  remains,  an  unlucky  castle  for 
defence,  if  its  annals  are  correctly  written. 
First  James  Douglas  stormed  it,  and  pot 
its  English  garrison  to  the  sword,  before 
his  meeting  with  the  Bruce.  A  century 
later,  in  the  Douglas  wars,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Balloch  of  the  Isles,  who 
plundered  Arran,  and  laid  it  waste,  as  it 
was  then  the  private  domain  of  the 
Stuarts.  Again,  nearly  a  century  after- 
wards, that  is  AD.  1544,  the  castle  was 
attacked  and  dismantled  by  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  who  came  with  English  ships  on 
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an  expedition  againat  hia  native  land. 
Another  century  elapsed,  and  then  Crom- 
well sent  a  garrison  of  eighty  men  to 
Brodick  and  ordered  a  stout  bastion  to  be 
built  for  its  defence — a  bastion  which  still 
exists,  and  forms  a  principal  part  of  the 
ancient  edifice.  Here  were  the  saints  once 
more  in  the  Island  of  the  Saints,  but  they 
hardly  behaved  as  such.  Anyhow,  the 
Highland  tradition  goes  that  the  strangers 
found  the  daughters  o!  the  land  too  fair 
for  their  peace  of  mind  and  good  manners, 
and  that,  jealous  of  their  behaviour,  the 
islanders  rose  upon  them,  cut  them  off  from 
their  castle,  and  slew  them  everyone. 
Again  a  century  passed  away,  or  nearly,  and 
m  1746,  although  there  was  no  question  of 
defending  the  castle,  yet  the  redcoat  lads 
with  black  cockades  were  searching  every- 
where for  fugitive  Jacobites,  one  of  whom, 
the  Hon.  Charles  Boyd,  was  concealed  on 
Auchcliffin  Farm,  till  he  found  a  chance 
of  escaping  to  France.  This  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  Lord  KiLmamock,  who  had 
suffered  not  long  before  on  Tower  HilL 

Since  those  days,  however,  the  Highland 
element  in  the  population  of  Arran  has 
been  mnch  reduced.  The  Gael  has  gone 
westward — man  by  man,  family  by  family 
—sometimes,  as  in  1830,  in  large  parties. 
In  that  year  there  was  a  general  emigra- 
tion to  Canada  and  Chaleur  Bay.  Low- 
land cultivators  have  taken  the  place  of 
Highland  cottars,  and  under  assiduous 
cultivation  the  land  is  quickly  losing  the 
traces  of  earlier  and  ruder  times. 

Crossing  the  Sound  of  Bute,  the  blue 
mountains  of  Arran,  rising  in  their  grand 
bulk  from  the  placid,  land-locked  ses,  form 
an  impressive  and  noble  object  as  we  look 
behind  up.  It  is  the  scene  which  met  the 
eyes  of  Bruce  and  his  followers,  as  having 
dragged  their  galleys  over  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  atTarbet,  they  steered  for  Arran's 
Isle: 

The  Bxxn ,  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 
Ben  GboiU  the  Mountain  of  the  Wind, 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  meeting  kind, 
And  bade  Loch  Kanza  smile. 

Still,  under  summer  skies,  there  is  no 
more  lovely  scene  than  this,  beheld  under 
the  effects  of  a  glowing  sunset 

Each  puny  wave  in  diamonds  rolled 
O'er  the  calm  deep,  where  hues  of  gold 

With  azure  strove  and  green. 
The  hill,  the  vale,  the  tree,  the  tower, 
Glowed  with  the  tints  of  evening's  hour, 

The  beach  was  silver  sheen. 

The  tower,  perhaps,  whose  ruins  rise 
above  Loch  Banza,  was  not  in  existence 
in  Bruce's  days,  being  an  old  hunting  seat 


of  the  earlier  Stuart?,  with  whom  the  Isle 
of  Arran  was  a  favourite  resort  It  was 
James  the  Second  who  alienated  the 
islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  and  bestowed 
them  in  dower  upon  his  eldest  sister,  the 
Princess  Margaret,  on  her  marriage  with 
Sir  Thomas  Boyd.  The  marriage  was  not 
a  Buccess ;  and  the  Princess  was  divorced, 
and  bestowed,  with  her  magnificent 
dowry,  upon  Sir  James,  the  chief  of  the 
Hamiltons,  who,  by  deserting  his  patron 
the  Douglas  on  the  eve  of  battle,  had 
probably  saved  the  King's  crown,  and  so 
earned  this  large  reward — large,  that  is,  in 
landed  endowments ;  whether  the  Princess 
herself  turned  out  reward  or  punishment, 
does  not  appear  on  record.  Perhaps  if 
Hamilton  had  boasted  of  having  married 
the  eldest  sister  of  the  King,  he  might  have 
been  met  with  the  rejoinder  that,  if  the 
King  had  had  one  older  stiU,  he  would 
have  given  her  to  him.  Anyhow,  this 
historic  episode  accounts  for  the  extensive 
possessions  of  the  HamUtons  in  the  county 
of  Bute. 

Bight  in  the  track  for  the  Kyles  of  Bute 
is  the  small,  low-lying  Inchmamock,  the 
last  retreat  of  the  saint,  whose  anchorite's 
cell  gave  its  name  to  Kilmarnock,  on  the 
adjoining  mainland  of  Ayr.  The  Kyles 
themselves  resemble  rather  a  winding, 
placid  river  than  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and 
Bute  is  distinguished  more  for  mild  and 
pastoral  beauty  than  for  any  striking 
features.  Eothesay,  the  capital  of  the 
county  and  island,  is  the  chief  watering- 
place  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  generally 
packed  with  visitors  in  the  summer  time, 
and  a  favourite  residence  with  Glasgow 
people  all  the  year  round.  Along  all  the 
adjoining  shores,  indeed,  the  villas  and 
mansions  of  the  cotton  and  iron  lords 
are  thickly  planted.  Swarms  of  yachts, 
of  pleasure  boats  and  skiffs,  ride  at  anchor 
in  the  Firth,  and  are  harboured  in  every 
nook  and  cranny  along  the  shore.  And 
thus  the  ancient  fame  of  Bothesay — which 
gave  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  heir  of  the 
Stuart  line,  a  title  now  borne  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  their  representative — and  its 
ancient  history,  seem  of  little  account  in 
comparison  with  the  interests  of  the  day. 
The  castle  is  fine  and  fairly  well  preserved  ; 
an  ancient  seat  of  the  Stuarts,  before  the 
island  passed  out  of  their  direct  lordship. 
Its  present  ruined  state  is  due  to  the  Earl 
of  Argyle,  or  anyhow  to  his  partisans,  who 
set  fire  to  the  castle  and  burned  all  that 
would  burn  in  the  course  of  the  un- 
fortunate rising  of   1685,   the>  ^iplfci  i?f 
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claimed,  and  eventaally  obtained,  the  Earl- 
dom and  the  greater  part  of  ita  possessions ; 
and  this  line  of  Earls  of  Lennox  ran  on 
indifferently  well,  with  a  general  character 
for  stontness,  wisdom,  and  valour,  till  on 
the  death  of  James  the  Fifth  we  find 
Matthew,  then  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fortress  of  Dambartoo,  and 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet 
with  arms  and  reinforcements  for  the 
support  of  the  cause  of  the  Queen-mother, 
Mary  of  Guise.  But  before  the  fleet 
arrived,  Lennox  had  changed  his  mind.  He 
recognised  the  great  wealth  and  power  of 
England  under  King  Henry  the  Eighth; 
and  he  judged  probably  that  the  English 
monarch's  plan  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  person  of  the  infant  Queen  and  bring- 
ing her  up  under  English  influences  as  a 
wue  for  his  son  Edward  was  really  the 
best  arrangement  for  both  nations.  Thus 
he  fled  to  the  English  Court,  and  was 
rewarded  by  King  Henry  with  the  hand 
of  his  niece,  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas. 
Presently  Lennox  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  expedition  against  his 
native  land.  He  sailed  from  Bristol  with 
twelve  ships  fitted  out  at  that  port,  and, 
after  visiting  Arran,  came  to  the  Firth  of 
Dumbarton  and  demanded  admittance  as 
its  lawful  Governor. 

But  the  Commander  of  the  castle  refused 
to  admit  the  Earl,  who,  finding  the  castle 
too  strong  for  attack,  departed  as  he  came, 
and  returned  to  Bristol  Soon  after  the 
French  fleet  ai  rived  with  "  two  thousand 
gunnaris,  three  hundred  barbit  horse,  two 
hundred  archeris  of  the  gaird,"  besides  a 
plentiful  supply  of  silver  crowns,  all 
which  were  landed  at  Dunbarton,  and 
were  very  comforting  to  the  French  party 
in  Scotland. 

Then  some  three  years  afterwards  the 
little  Queen  Mary  arrived  at  Dumbarton  on 
her  way  to  France.  Blaff  King  Harry  was 
now  nearing  his  end,  and  perhaps  the 
watch  kept  upon  the  Scottish  coast  was 
somewhat  relaxed ;  but  still  it  was  found 
impossible  to  embark  the  prisoners  in  the 
Forth,  where  Monsieur  de  Villegaignon 
was  lying  with  a  French  fleet  But  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  steal  round  the 
northern  coast  with  four  galleys,  and  so 
he  passed  the  stormy  Pentland  Firth,  and 
reached  Dumbarton  in  safety.  VDle- 
gaignon  and  the  Seneschal  of  Normandy, 
Mons.  de  Br^z6,  received  the  little  chUd  on 
board  with  all  respect  There  was  a 
touching  parting  between  mother  and 
daughter  on  the  grassy  sward  beneath  the 


castle.  The  child  was  only  just  recoveiiog 
from  an  attack  of  small-pox— perhaps  it 
was  only  the  chicken-pox  after  all,  for  the 
beauty  of  her  features  and  complexion 
struck  all  beholders-Hihe  wept  long  and 
silently,  as  the  convoy  sailed  away.  It 
was  a  sorrowful  beginning  for  a  life 
destined  to  be  full  of  sorrow. 

Many  years  elapsed,  and  Lennox  was 
still  an  exile  in  England,  well  sati&fied 
indeed  with  the  state  of  an  English  noble- 
man wedded  to  a  Princess  of  the  Bojal 
house.  His  son  Henry  had  inherited  the 
physical  perfections  and  moral  defects  of 
Stuart,  Douglas,  and  Tudor,  and  the  young 
widowed  Queen  of  France  and  Scotland, 
who  had  lately  returned  to  her  own  realm, 
bethought  her  that  a  match  with  this 
splendid-looking  youth  might  reconcile 
both  inclination  and  policy.  And  thus,  in 
1563,  the  long-exiled  Lennox  was  "rolaxit 
fra  the  proces  of  our  souerane  lady's  home," 
and  permitted  to  revisit  his  anoestnl 
estates,  bringing  with  him  his  son  for 
the  approval  of  his  Royal  mistress. 

But  all  this  has  little  to  do  with  oar  castle 
at  Dumbarton,  and  yet  the  destinies  of  Earl 
and  Queen  and  Castle  were  somehow  mixed 
up  together.  For  after  Damley's  morder, 
and  when  the  Queen  had  just  escaped  from 
Loch  Leven,  it  was  in  the  foolish  attempt 
to  reach  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  that  the 
Queen's  party  suffered  the  fatal  defeat  of 
Langside.  The  castle  held  out  for  the 
Queen  even  after  she  had  become  a  captire 
in  England,  but  was  taken  at  last  by  a  diriog 
escalade.  Amongst  the  prisoners  was 
Archbiehop  HamUton,  the  last  of  the 
Abbots  of  Paisley,  who  had  hastily  donned 
helmet  and  shirt  of  mail  in  the  alarm 
of  the  assault.  The  Archbishop  was 
forthwith  hanged  at  Stirling  by  the  Con- 
federate Lords.  But  the  Haimltons  had  an 
old-fashioned  sense  of  the  strictness  of 
family  ties  and  of  the  duty  of  blood 
revenge,  and  Lennox,  who  was  then 
Regent,  hU  soon  after  in  the  raid  of 
Stirling,  a  victim  to  the  shade  of  the 
Archbishop. 

Another  notable  prisoner  at  Dam- 
barton  was  the  Regent  Morton,  who  fell 
a  victim  to  his  political  enemies,  oatensihly 
for  being  "art  and  part"  in  the  morder  of 
Henry  Damley ;  and  after  this  we  do  not 
hear  much  about  Dumbarton  till  the  days 
of  the  Covenant,  when  the  Castle  wm 
seized  by  the  Covenanting  Provost  of  the 
burgh,  who  obtained  possession  of  it  by  a 
simple  but  ingenious  stratageoL  The 
Governor  of  the  Castle^according  to  costom, 
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attended  seryice  one  Sunday  at  the  town 
kirk.  ProYoet  Sempill  waited  apon  His 
Excellency,  and  lequested  the  faToor  of 
his  company  to  dinner.  The  Governor 
hesitated,  bat  the  Provost  insisted,  and 
Sir  William  was  hustled  into  the  Provost's 
kxlgiDgs  and  quickly  made  to  see  that  he 
was  a  prisons.  The  keys  of  the  castle 
were  taken  from  him;  the  countersign 
obtained  under  threat  of  instant  death ; 
and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  one  of  the 
Covenanting  party,  dressed  in  the  garb  which 
had  been  stripped  from  the  unfortunate 
Governor,  presented  himself  at  the  castle 
postern  with  a  few  Mends,  gave  the  word, 
was  admitted  with  due  respect,  and  forth- 
with took  po8se£sion  for  the  Lords  of  Uie 
Covenant.  The  castle  changed  hands  again 
bat  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Covenanters 
after  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh,  when  a 
oamber  of  Irish  prisoners  were  cruelly  put 
to  death  there.  But  the  importance  of  the 
castle  as  a  military  fort  was  even  then 
only  of  a  sentimental  nature ;  and  although 
by  the  treaty  of  union,  a  garrison  must 
always  be  maintained  there,  yet  it  hardly 
ranks  as  a  serious  defence  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde. 

As  well  as  the  old  house  of  Lennox,  the 
Colqnhouns  have  had  an  in.portant  share 
in  local  history,  and  their  annals  are 
diversified  with  feuds  and  battles  with 
neighbouring  Highland  chms.  One  of  the 
most  fatal  of  these  contests  was  a  battle  in 
Glen  Fruin,  with  the  wild  Macgregors 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
Colqnhouns  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
over  a  hundred  fighting  men.  A  number 
of  scholars  from  the  Free  School  of  Dum- 
barton, it  is  said,  had  come  out  to  see  the 
fight,  and  were  set  upon  by  some  of  the 
Macgregors  and  slain  in  cold  blood.  It  is 
due,  however,  to  the  latter  clan,  who  were 
gallant  fellows  after  all,  although  harried 
&Qd  worried  by  all  the  powers  of  the  State, 
to  record  that  the  foul  deed  was  indignantly 
fepadiated  by  the  dan  in  general,  and  that 
the  perpetrators  were  outlawed  even  by  the 
outlawed  Macgregors  themselves. 

But  the  Yale  of  Leven  has  more  peace- 
ful memories  than  thesa  Here  was  the 
birthplace  and  early  home  of  Tobias 
Smollett,  theauthor  of  "Roderick  Random" 
Mid  "Peregrine  Pickle,"  who  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  lairds  long  established  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dumbarton.  And 
in  the  portraits  of  Matthew  Bramble  and 
bis  family,  the  novelist  is  said  to  have 
feprodaced  the  lineaments  of  his  own  family 
coimectionsL 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Some  ten  minutes  after  the  cab  had 
rolled  oat  of  sight  and  hearing,  there  came 
a  young  man  that  way — a  young  man  who 
looked  about  him  as  one  to  whom  the 
Ecene  was  familiar. 

He  had  a  brisk,  cheerful  air,  and  he 
softly  hummed  a  popular  melody  under  his 
breatL  He  looked  as  if  the  world  went 
well  with  him ;  as  if  he  dined  satisfactorily 
every  night  of  his  life,  and  went  to  a 
theatre  afterwards.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  going  to  *•  five  o'clock,"  as  he  would 
have  phrased  it,  with  Mrs.  Popham ;  and, 
if  one  might  judge  from  his  walk,  he  did 
not  face  the  prospect  reluctantly.  But 
then  Fred  Temple  was  always  ready  to 
enter  any  door  that  led  to  society.  Society 
is  confessedly  not  serious,  and  Temple  used 
to  say,  with  the  most  charming  candour, 
that  he  loved  to  be  frivolous.  It  was  his 
misfortune,  and  not  his  fault,  that  for  cer- 
tain hours  every  day  he  had  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  service  of  his  country,  in  the 
Patents  Office.  Perpetual  motion  was  the 
subject  which  engrossed  this  butteifly,  and 
it  afforded  scope  for  much  humour  on  the 
part  of  his  friends. 

"  So  ridiculous  1 "  he  would  murmur  to 
himself.  "  The  only  motion  I  would 
choose  to  perpetuate  would  be  a  waltz 
with  a  charming  partner." 

Something  of  this  he  said  to  Mrs.  Pop- 
ham  when  he  got  into  the  bright  flower- 
scented  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Popham  looked  rather  reproachful. 
She  was  a  little  woman,  too  thin,  except 
for  an  age  that  has  revived  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  type,  but  she  was  carefully 
dressed,  and  passed  for  something  less  than 
her  forty  years.  Mrs.  Popham's  dancing 
days  were  over,  she  averred,  though  to 
those  who  knew  her  pliant  order  of  mind, 
there  was  hope  that  they  might  one  day 
return.  Fred  Temple  said  as  much,  but 
he  put  it  more  neatly.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  him  to  bo  artistic;  perhaps  a  greater 
pleasure  than  to  be  sincere. 

"  Never,"  she  said,  "  never.  Life  is  too 
precious  to  waste,  and  there  are  so  many 
things  one  wants  to  know." 

'*  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  know," 
said  Temple,  sitting  forward  in  his  chair. 
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considered  the  matter  no  farther  except 
as  a  good  story  to  amuse  the  cook,  and 
impress  her  with  the  valour  of  his  behaviour 
under  attack. 

**You  didn't  notice  which  way  they 
went  1 "  Temple  asked. 

"No,  sir,  I  didn't  The  young  lady 
looked  very  frightened,  sir ;  but  the  old 
gentleman  hurried  her  off  before  she  could 
speak." 

Now  that  they  were  gone,  *  vanished 
beyond  view,* Mrs.  Popham  began  to  realise 
what  an  opportunity  she  had  lost. 

Temple,  for  ends  of  his  own,  artfully 
fanned  the  dying  embers  of  that  old-time 
enthusiasm,  tiU  it  glowed  with  more  than 
its  early  heat.  Every  moment  Tilly's 
remembered  charms  grew  in  number,  every 
moment  Mrs.  Popham  became  mcnre  Scotch 
in  sentiment  and  feeling,  till  she  had 
almost  persuaded  herself  that  she  had 
thrown  away  the  h^piness  of  her  life  in 
shutting  her  door  on  Tilly. 

<'It  shouldn't  be  so  very  difficult  to  find 
them,"  said  Temple,  beginning  now  to 
console.  '*  They  seem  to  be  tolerably  well- 
marked  figures.  Will  you  describe  them 
again)" 

<'Ycu  will  find  themt"  cried  Mr& 
Popham,  clasping  her  thin  hands,  and 
puckering  her  brows  into  an  anxious 
frown. 

••  Yes,  I  will  find  them,"  he  replied  with 
a  laugb.     •'  The  man  is  old,  you  say " 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about  him," 
she  said,  dismissing  him  carelessly,' 'except 
that  he  has  adopted  Tilly." 

"  That's  something." 

"  They  say  he  has  come  home  to  settle, 
and  that  he  made  heaps  and  heaps  of 
money  abroad ;  but  I  know  nothing  more 
about  him." 

"  Why,  that's  everything,"  asserted  this 
worldly  young  fellow.  "  If  a  man  is  rich, 
you  don't  want  to  know  anything  more 
about  him.    It's  a  character  in  itself." 

"But  if  he  is  very  rough — you  won't 
like  that!"  she  said,  with  unexpected 
shrewdness. 

"  Nobody  can  be  rough  when  he  is  so 
well  gilded  1 "  cried  Temple  gaily.  "  Now, 
look  here.  You  know  their  address  in 
Scotland  r' 

"Tilly  lived  with  her  cousin  at  the 
Manse.  I  might  write  there.  I  will  do  it 
now,  if  you  can  wait" 

"  I  can  wait,"  said  her  guest     "  After 


all,  though  there  are  only  about  a  dozen 
hotels  they'd  be  likely  to  choose  among, 
it  would  be  the  quickest  way  in  the  end  to 
get  their  address  from  home." 

He  walked  about  the  room  while  Mn. 
Popham  sat  down  to  her  writing-table,  and 
dashed  off  a  little  note  sufficiently  ftiU  of 
underlined  words  and  exclamation  points 
and  incoherent  beseechings  to  startle  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sinclair  out  of  his  native 
phlegm. 

Mrs.  Popham  emphasised  the  n^oeedty 
of  hearing  by  return  of  post,  and  got  np 
from  hex  chair  feeling  that  her  arms  were 
already  about  Tilly's  neck. 

"  You  will  post  it  yourself  t "  she  asked, 
as  Temple  bade  her  good-night 

"I  will  post  it  myEolf." 

"  And  even  if  Mr.  Sinclair  should  not 
know  where  they  have  gone,  you  will  find 
theml" 

"  I  will  find  them,"  he  said  with  con- 
fident gaiety,  "  and  all  the  reward  I  will 
claim  will  be  this  sprig  of  heather." 

He  had  begun  his  investigation  oat  of  a 
sense  of  amusement ;  but  now  his  corioeity 
was  piqued,  and  he  felt  himself  almoet 
as  enthusiastic  over  the  quest  as  Mr& 
Popham  herself. 

As  he  went  briskly  to  his  club,  he  enter- 
tained some  very  pleasing  visions,  and  saw 
himself  as  in  a  show,  walking  throogh 
scenes  in  which  he  modestly  played  the 
part  of  hero.  A  doting,  foolish  old 
Cro8dU0,  and  a  pretty  young  girl,  unversed 
in  the  ways  of  the  wily  old  world,  and  he 
the  link  that  restored  them  to  Mend- 
ship;  their  adviser,  consoler^  confidant—a 
pleasing  vision,  truly  1 

He  paused  when  he  reached  the  high- 
way to  look  back  upon  the  peaceful 
darkness  of  the  street  he  had  left  behind. 
Lights  glimmered  from  the  stately  hooaes ; 
a  blaze  from  Mrs.  Popham  s  uncurtained 
windows  seemed  to  beckon  the  wanderers 
to  return,  but  no  soft  footfall  sounded  on 
the  pavement ;  no  questioning  blae  eyes 
looked  into  his.  Big  London  had  swal- 
lowed Tilly  up,  and  there  was  nothing  of 
her  left  but  the  token  that  had  fallen  at  his 
feet. 

He  felt  with  a  hand  under  his  great- 
coat Yes,  the  flower  was  there,  lyi^g 
snug  near  his  heart  He  smiled  to  hmwi^ 
as  his  finders  touched  it 

QooA  fortune  was  coming  to  him  at 
last! 
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BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  VITI. 

Adrian  Lyle  walked  slowlyandihoaght- 
folly  homewards  in  the  light  of  the  June 
snnset.  The  memory  of  Alexis  Kenyon 
liDgered  with  him  despite  himself.  She 
pnzzled,  she  disturbed,  and  almost — so  he 
thought — disgusted  him.  Yet  the  cruel 
cynicism,  the  critical  coldoets,  the  audacity 
and  skUl  of  her  mind,  asserted  themselves 
with  a  strength  he  could  not  deny. 

A  growing  sense  of  annoyance  was  pre- 
sent with  him  as  he  thought  of  that  con- 
versation, and  felt  how  weak  his  arguments 
had  been,  how  wanting  in  zeal  and  fer- 
vour, and  true  purpose.  That  cold  face ; 
the  little,  cruel,  insolent  smile  on  those 
perfect  lips ;  had  shattered  his  weapons  for 
once,  had  almost  made  him  doubt  that 
the  faith  he  upheld  was  after  all  worth 
living  and  dying  for ;  that  the  human  soul 
was  as  mystical  and  divine  as  he  had  always 
upheld  it  to  be ;  that  the  creed,  of  which 
he  was  a  messenger  and  teacher,  was  the 
real  and  Eoul-felt  truth  of  a  glorious 
Christianity  I 

The  little  sting  she  had  implanted 
rankled  in  his  breast  He  had  gone  to  her 
full  of  purpose,  and  with  a  cause  to  plead. 
How  tame,  and  spiritless,  and  foolish  it  all 
looked  now ! 

It  was  the  man,  not  the  priest,  who 
confronted  him,  who  walked  side  by  side 
with  him  through  the  golden  shades  of 
the  avenue — the  man  in  his  weakness,  his 
imperfections,  his  vain  yearnings,  his 
1  straggles  after  that  perfection  which  it  is 


frenzied  doubt  and  eager  research  rushed 
back  to  his  memory;  days  when  the 
divinity  of  heaven  had  been  unrealisable — 
an  abstraction,  to  which  his  mental  powers 
could  give  no  shape,  and  in  which  his  soul 
could  take  no  comfort  He  had  thought 
that  such  doubts  were  past,  such  dark  hours 
ended  ;  and  yet  a  look,  a  word,  had  recalled 
them  to  lifa  He  felt  that  there  was  neither 
grace,  nor  loveliness,  nor  consolation  in 
such  a  mind  as  Alexis  KenyonV,  and  yet 
it  held  a  power  that  combated  his  own, 
and  turned  his  noblest  aspirations  into 
myths  and  dreams. 

''How  much  harm  a  woman  like  that 
can  do  !"  he  thought  to  himself;  '*  making 
life  a  mockery  of  every  pure  and  noble 
thing,  its  best  efforts  futile,  its  ideals  pur- 
poseless, its  ambitions  insignificant  She 
would  turn  even  prayer  to  ridicule — and 
call  the  soul's  agony  a  useless  waste  of 
feeling  and  energy,  as  futile  as  the  cry 
of  a  child  in  the  dark  to  some  unknown 
Power  that  cares  nothing  for  its  sufferings  1" 

And  yet,  with  all  these  memories  of  her, 
he  could  not  but  acknowledge  how  dan- 
gerously fascinating  she  was ;  how  fatally 
possible  it  might  be  for  her  to  hold,  and 
control,  and  subjagate  a  man's  life, 
crushing  with  careless  feet  whatever  lay  in 
her  path ;  putting  aside  with  that  small, 
white,  cruel  hand,  another  claim^  another 
influence  that  rashly  combated  her  own. 
And,  as  he  thought  of  this,  he  remembered 
Gretchen. 

Was  it  possible  that  Neale  Kenyon— 
weak,  wavering,  unstable  as  he  knew  him 
to  be— could  safely  brave  the  tempting  and 
the  influence  of  such  a  woman  t  True,  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  for  her.  There  was 
more  of  dread  than  attraction  in  their 
present  relationship — at  least  on  the  young 
fellow's  own  part ;  but  if  she  chose 1    • 
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ceased  with  a  sharp  and  sadden  dread  of 
pursuing  the  subject  which  haunted  him  so 
often  and  so  persist^itly.  He  became  sud- 
denly consctouB  that  he  was  not  alone;  that 
he  waa  looking  at  someone  or  something 
that  brought  back  a  sharp  and  subtle 
memory. 

Abruptly  he  paused,  lifting  eyes  and 
face  to  the  level  of  another. 

L6on  Ban  stood  before  him,  under  the 
shadows  of  the  drooping  boughs. 

Adrian  Lyle's  first  impulse  was  to  move 
aside  and  pass;  but  something  in  the 
man's  face  compelled  him,  against  his  will, 
to  stand  still,  as  he  was  standing. 

«Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  met"  he 
asked  abruptly,  as  Bari  removed  his  hat 
with  ofit'^ntatious  politenesF. 

"If  Monsieur  will  pardon  the  liberty," 
answered  the  man  suavely. 

"I  am  at  your  service,"  said  the  young 
clergyman  coldly. 

Bari  looked  furtively  at  the  pale,  grave 
face. 

"  I  believe,  Monsieur/'  he  said,  **  that  I 
am  not  mistaken  in  supposing  you  would 
do  a  service  for  a  lady,  especially  one  who 
is  sick  and  suffering.  I  have  a  message 
for  you  from  one,  and  one  in  whom  I  think 
you  are  somewhat  interested." 

''Perhaps,"  said  Adrian  Lyle,  im- 
patiently, "you  would  come  to  the  point, 
it  would  save  time." 

The  man  bowed. 

"Certainly,  Monsieur,"  he  said.  "The 
message  is  from  Mrs.  Kenyon." 

Adrian  Lyle  started;  his  face  flushed 
stormily. 

"Mrs.  Kenyon "  he  faltered,  "what 

does  she  want  with  me  1 " 

"  Tour  ministration,  perhaps,"  said  Bari, 
with  a  scarcely-perceptible  sneer.  "  I  am 
not  commissioned  to  say  more." 

"But,"  Eaid  Adrian  Lyle  suspiciously, 
"  why  does  she  send  me  a  message  through 
you  1    Where  is  her  husband  t " 

"  Mr.  Kenyon,"  said  Bari,  "  is  in  London. 
He  is  very  busy.  There  is  great  excite- 
ment there.  It  is  not  unlikely  he  may 
have  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  India  almost 
immediately." 

"And  she — Mrs.  Kenyon — ^is  she  in 
London  also  t " 

"  No.  She  is  at  Leawoods,  in  Hants. 
Mr.  Kenyon  took  a  small  house  there  for 
her." 

"  And  you  say  she  is  ill — and  wants  to 
see  met"  pursued  Adrian  Lyle  in  a 
troubled  voice,  as  that  old  promise  recurred 
to  his  mind. 


"  That  is  wfaat  I  am  commissioned  to 
tell  Monsieur.  Mr.  Kenyon  also  bade  me 
use  all  haste." 

"  Of  course  I  will  come,"  said  Adrian 
Lyle,  "  if  she  needs  me.  But  if  she  is  ill 
she  requires  a  doctor." 

"Doubtless  Mr.  Kenyon  has  seen  to 
that."  said  Ban.  '*  He  despatched  me  here 
with  that  message  to  yoa  Probably," 
he  added — as  if  it  were  an  afterthought— 
"  Madame  has  some  idea  of  changing  her 
religion.  When  ladies  are  ill  they  are 
often  fanciful,  and  she  has  spoken  of  it 
often." 

"Give  me  the  address,"  said  Adrian 
Lyle  coldly. 

He  felt  the  old  distrust,  the  old  dislike, 
to  this  man  increasing  every  moment  It 
seemed  so  odd,  so  mysterious,  that  he 
should  be  summoned  in  this  fashion  to 
Qretchen,  unless — and  his  heart  seemed  to 
stand  still  with  sudden  terror  at  the  thought 
— unless,  indeed,  she  was  in  danger. 

The  fear  seemed  to  chill  his  blood  to 
ica  That  beautiful,  eirlish,  passionate 
creature  in  the  hands  of  life's  common  foe  1 
And  yet  it  might  be.  Lives  as  yoim^  as 
innocent,  as  fair  as  hers  had  been  culled  hy 
the  grim  Beaper  with  his  cruel  sickle  again 
and  again,  even  in  his  experience.  There 
was  no  rule  by  which  to  lunit  the  power  or 
the  decrees  of  Death. 

He  took  the  paper  from  Bari*s  hand,  and 
hurried  on  down  the  length  of  the  beech 
avenue, deaf  andblind  to  everything  aroond 
Gretchen  ill !  Gretchen  in  danger  1  Gretcfaen 
needing  him  1  That  was  all  he  cooli 
think  of. 

The  mastering  power  of  sudden  emotion 
swept  all  other  memories  away.  Ho 
forgot  Alexis  Kenyon;  he  forgot  his 
duties  in  the  parish;  almost,  he  forgot 
Neale.  When  calmness  in  some  measore 
returned,  he  went  up  to  the  Bectory  to  aak 
for  the  necessary  leave  of  absence.  The 
Rector,  stout,  rubicund,  dasy-going,  enjoy- 
ing a  nap  in  his  study-chair,  listened  to  hii 
Curate's  demand  and  explanation  with  iU* 
concealed  annoyance. 

It  meant  additional  duty  for  himself;  it 
meant  the  laboured  composition  of  two 
sermons  instead  of  one;  it  meant  dii- 
turbance  and  vexation  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  the  Rector  was  sharp  and  ill- 
tempered  in  his  response  to  the  reqaest. 

" Impossible  1"  he  said,  "impossible!' 

Adrian  Lyle  gently  but  firmly  insisted 
that  the  summons  was  imperative ;  that,  in 
fact,  he  must  obey  it  at  any  risk  or 
sacrifice.  ^  j 
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The  Rector  knew  the  valae  of  his  jom  ^ 
asabtant  well  enough  to  consider  a  quarrel 
impolitic ;  but  his  grudging  and  hard- won 
assent  sent  Adrian  Lyle  home  in  a  state  of 
mind  the  reverse  of  comfortable.  Still,  he 
told  himself  he  must  go,  and  an  hour  later 
he  set  out  for  his  destination. 

The  journey  was  one  across  country, 
necessitating  many  changes  and  many 
vexatious  delays.  It  was  long  past  mid- 
night when  he  arrived  at  the  station  named 
in  his  directions.  It  was  a  little,  damp, 
outr<rf-the-way  place,  in  charge  of  a  single 
sleepy  porter,  who  told  him  that  his 
destination  was  five  miles  off;  that  no  con- 
veyance was  possible;  and  that  the  one 
imall  inn  of  the  village  would  probably  be 
closed. 

The  information  was  not  inspiriting ;  but 
Adrian  Lyle  set  out  to  walk  the  distance, 
taking  his  bag  in  his  hand. 

Tiie  night  had  fallen  dark  and  cloudy. 
Bat  he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  out  the 
road,  as  it  ran  like  a  white,  curving  line 
between  the  hedgerows. 

The  odours  of  honeysuckle  and  wild 
flowers  greeted  him  pleasantly  after  the 
hot  and  dusty  journey.  He  took  off  his 
hat  and  bared  ms  head  to  the  night  wind, 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  left 
Medehnrst,  a  sense  of  rest  and  peace  stole 
over  his  troubled  senses,  and  calmed  the 
fever  in  his  veins. 

"  It  will  be  too  late  to  go  to  her  now,"  he 
thought  to  himself.  ''I  will  wait  till 
m<»rmng." 

Yet,  even  as  he  said  the  words,  a  strange 
desire  seized  him  to  see  where  she  lived,  to 
look  at  the  lights  in  her  window,  where^ 
perhaps,  some  watcher  waited  for  the  dawn 
as  anxiously  as  he  himselL 

He  felt  certain  that  Kenyon  must  be 
ihera.  The  place  was  near  enough  to 
London  for  him  to  run  down  by  the  last 
train  and  return  by  the  first ;  and  surely, 
in  tiiis  hour  of  a  young  wife's  first  illness, 
her  husband  would  be  by  her  side. 

Mile  after  mile  he  walked  steadily  on, 
passing  now  and  then  a  farm-house,  or  a 
cottage.  He  came  at  Jast  tp  a  place  where 
two  roads  met. 

He  paused  then.  A  sudden  flush  rose 
to  his  face,  a  sudden  terror  shook  his 
heart.  One  of  these  roads  led  to  the 
village,  tiie  other  would  take  him  to  the 
little  house  cidled  "  The  Laureb,"  where  he 
had  been  told  Oretchen  lived. 

Usually  so  decided  and  self-sufficient,  it 
struck  Adrian  Lyle  as  8tran{|e  that  he 
could  not  at  once  make  up  his  mind  to 


pass  on,  and  continue  his  way  to  the  village 
inn.  A  sort  of  longing,  a  restiess  desire  to 
see  this  house  of  Gretchen's,  took  posses- 
sion of  him.  He  tried  to  combat  it,  but  it 
was  too  strong  even  for  his  strength. 

Against  his  will,  against  his  reason,  had 
been  the  attraction  that  had  drawn  him  to 
Gretchen's  side  in  those  dreamy,  fateful 
hours  in  the  old  Italian  cities.  Against  his 
will  and  against  his  reason  now,  was  the 
longing  thiBit  drew  him  towards  her 
dwelling-place  on  this  fatal  night  in  June. 

He  took  tiie  road  which  turned  aside 
from  the  village.  It  plunged  into  darkness 
and  depths  of  shade,  narrowing  at  last  into 
a  mere  lane  beneath  the  thick-leaved,  over- 
hanging trees. 

He  walked  on,  his  footsteps  making  a 
faint  echo  in  the  silence — a  silence  which 
held  the  brooding,  mysterious  hush  of  a 
coming  storm. 

For  about  half  a  mile  the  lane  extended, 
then  it  came  to  an  abrupt  stop,  seemingly 
at  a  thick  and  impenetrable  hedge  of 
laurels  which  stood  breast-high  Uke  a 
rampart,  and  afforded  no  glimpse  of  any- 
thing beyond. 

In  vain  Adrian  Lyle's  eyes  searched  for 
gate  or  entrance.  He  could  see  nothing. 
While  he  stood  there  doubtful  and  hesita- 
ting, a  long  low  roll  of  muttered  thunder 
broke  the  stillness,  and  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  followed.  The  trees  around 
trembled  and  shook.  A  cold  faint  wind 
swept  across  his  cheek,  and  moaned  amidst 
the  rustling  boughs  which  formed  so  thick  a 
canopy.  That  momentary  fl^sb,  however, 
had  shown  Adrian  Lyle  a  small  iron  gate 
at  a  short  distance  bom  where  he  stood, 
set  back  in  the  deep  edge  of  shrubs.  In- 
voluntarily he  stepped  towards  it,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  latch.  It  yielded  to  his 
touch  Before  a  second  flash  had  rent 
the  darkness,  he  was  on  the  inside  of  the 
gate,  and  treading  a  narrow  and  gravelled 
path  that  wound  its  way  among  a  maze  of 
vegetation,  which  it  was  too  dark  to 
dbtinguish.  He  paused  and  looked  up. 
The  hurrying  clouds  showed  a  faint  gleam 
of  moonlight  that  was  again  eclips^  by 
darkness.  The  moaning  wind  took  a 
louder  and  more  threatening  tone,  and  for 
an  instant  the  thought  crossed  Adrian 
Lyle's  mind  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  him 
to  make  his  way  to  the  viUage,  before  the 
storm  broke  out  in  all  its  fury. 

But  as  he  wavered,  another  flash,  more 
brilliant  than  any  of  its  predecessor!, 
showed  him  a  small  low  house  fronting 
him  at  but  a  short  distance,  juad  as  he 
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moved  forward  be  caught  the  glimmer  of  a 
light  in  one  of  the  upper  windows.  For 
an  instant  his  heart  seemed  to  stand  still ; 
then  it  leaped  from  frozen  silence  into  life 
and  warmth,  and  sent  forth  its  eager  long- 
ings into  an  involuntary  prayer — a  prayer 
for  the  young  fair  life,  which  even  now 
might  be  fighting  with  danger,  or  with 
death. 

As  in  fervid  words  that  petition  took 
flight  amidst  the  storm  and  darkness  all 
around  him,the  window  above  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  a  figure  stood  revealed  there, 
thrown  into  strong  relief  by  the  light 
within  the  chamber. 

Adrian  Lyle  saw  it  and  stood  transfixed 
as  if  to  stone.  The  loose  white  draperies, 
the  long  floating  hair,  the  lovely  face 
looking  down  at  ms  own,  and  clearly  recog- 
nisable even  in  the  gloom,  all  came  to 
him  as  a  revelation  of  past  joys  and  past 
memories. 

Ill — dying — ^who  had  told  him  so  t  Who 
had  led  him  here  on  this  fool's  errand  t 

Again  the  lightning  leaped  out  from  the 
dark  horizon  line,  and  in  showing  him  the 
figure  at  the  window  with  yet  ^  more 
dazzling  clearness,  revealed  to  her  his  own 
standing  motionless  below. 

She  leant  suddenly  forward ;  she  thrust 
out  eager  face  and  arms  from  the  jasmine 
and  the  roses  that  framed  her  lattice.-^ 
*'  Neale,"  she  cried  low  and  soft,  as  if  half 
afraid  of  her  own  hope,  "Neale,  is  it 
youT' 

Then  a  great  flood  of  crimson  rushed  to 
Adrian  Lyle's  face,  scorching  him  with  hot 
and  savage  shame,  and  his  pulses  beat  like 
hammers  as  he  thought  how  he  had  been 
tricked  and  fooled. 

<<It  is  not  Neale,''  he  cried  stormily. 
"  It  is  I — Adrian  Lyle  1  Did  you  not  send 
former' 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  All  the  glow 
and  fire  of  her  eyes  turned  to  sudden 
dread. 

"  Mr.  Lyle."  she  faltered.  "  You— at 
this  hour.    What  does  it  mean  ) " 

**  You — ^you  did  not  send  for  me— —  f " 
he  repeated  stupidly. 

''No,"  she  answered,  amazed  at  the 
questioa  ''  Why  should  I  send  for  you  1 
I  did  not  know  you  were  even  in  England. 
Indeed" — and  she  laughed  a  little — ''I 
think  I  had  forgotten  all  about  you ;  though, 
when  you  spoke " 

He  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  ward  off  a 
blow.  His  brain  seemed  dizz^,  and  a 
sudden  chill  calm  fell  over  his  excited 
feelings, 


''There  has  been  some  mistake," he  said, 
"  some  grave  error.  I — I  will  call  in  the 
morning  and  explain.  I  heard  you  were 
ill— dying." 

"  I,  ill ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  was  never 
better  in  my  life.  Who  could  have  told 
you  such  a  thing  t " 

"It  must  have  been  a  mistake," Adritn 
Lyle  repeated  in  the  same  daz^d  way.  "I 
— I  am  very  sorry. 

"But  I  can't  understand,"  the  girl 
said  impatiently.  "  It  is  very  odd.  Where 
are  jou  going  t"  she  cried  out  suddenly,  as 
she  saw  him  moving  away. 

He  gave  no  answer.  At  the  same 
moment,  another  crash  of  thunder  shook 
the  width  of  the  dark  heavens,  rolling  and 
reverberating  like  a  cannonade  oyer  the 
country  round.  The  girl  gave  a  faint,  low 
cry  of  terror,  and  started  back  a  paoa 
The  Ughtning  once  again  lit  up  the  gloomy 
darkness,  and  as  she  clasped  her  shuddering 
hands  in  momentary  terror,  she  saw  a  dark 
mass  separate  itself  from  the  writhmg, 
tossing  branches  that  the  wind  had  seized 
with  giant  force,  separate,  and  sway 
forwards,  and  then  fall  with  a  dull,  lood 
crash  upon  the  ground. 


MRS.  SILIS  B.  BUNTHORP. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

The  daily  walks  of  Miss  Ooleridge  and 
Maggie  had,  duiing  the  next  week  or  so, 
another  excitement  besides  the  pairoi 
This  new  excitement  was  the  constant 
meeting  with  Mr.  Aylmer,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  taking  his  dogs  for  a  wdk, 
would  stray  across  their  path,  at  the  un- 
fashionably  early  hour  Mrs.  Englefield  had 
set  apart  for  their  daily  exercisa  Maggie 
began  even  to  look  out  for  him.  It  was  a 
new  experience  of  hers,  this  handsome 
young  man,  who  not  only  had  the  rare  gift 
of  making  children  like  him,  but  who  aJao 
exerted  mmself  to  deepen  that  liking,  as 
far  as  this  particular  child  was  concerned. 
He  was  so  strong  and  so  gentle,  and  told  her 
such  funny  stories,  and  gave  her  such 
wonderful  sweets  and  pretty  flowers.  And 
the  experience  was  so  good,  that  between 
their  meetings,  she  was  always  talking  of 
him.    Miss  Ooleridge  might  have  grown 

Cdons  of  her  rival,  if  such  a  baseness  hid 
en  possible  to  her;  or  she  might  have 
grown  tired  of  perpetually  hearing  his  name, 
only  she  never  said  so.    Perhaps  she  becan 
I  to  look  out  for  him  a  mtle  too,  though  she,  | 
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at  fint,  honestly  discouraged  the  meetiogs. 
Bat  he  was  not  to  be  snubbed,  and  his  cool 
perseyerance,  which  was  always  •coarteoos, 
won  the  day.  She  felt  that  to  make  a 
fass,  in  face  of  this  perfectly  unconscions 
manner  of  his,  would  give  significance  to 
their  meetings,  which  he  never  intended. 
Besides,  she  really  likedfhim  and  trusted  in 
him,  belieying  that  there  was  something 
good  under  the  lazy,  conceited,  slightly 
sceptical  exterior  he  presented  to  the  world. 
Jwk  Aylmer  soon  found  out  enough  to 
know  how  isolated  the  lives  of  these  two 
were  in  the  Englefield  household,  and  had 
no  fear  of  his  acquaintance  beingcommented 
npon  to  any  member  of  it  That  he  was 
patting  Miss  Coleridge  in  peril ;  raising 
fatal  hopes  which  could  never  be  fulfilled ; 
awakmg  dreams  in  her  eirl's  heart  which 
woold  make  that  heart  a<me  for  many  a  day 
after;  did  not  trouble  him — or  rather,  if  a 
sense  of  guilt  did  sometimes  sting  him,  as 
he  looked  into  the  smiling  face,  uplifted  in 
greeting  to  his,  he  crushed  it  with  a  thought 
of  Maysie.  And  yet,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
farther  he  advanced  in  the  girl's  good 
gnu^,  the  less  probable  it  seemed  that 
she  would  help  him.  Once  or  twice  he 
broaeht  a  letter  in  his  pockety  to  ask  her 
to  deuver  it  secretly.  But  some  frank  look 
in  her  eyes,  some  little  joyous  note  in  her 
laagh,  would  suddenly  miake  the  request 
impossible — for  that  day,  at  least.  They 
always  gave  him  the  ridiculous  fancy  that 
to  ask  it,  was  like  trying  to  make  some 
innocent  child  do  wrong. 

Bat  he  always  went  to  meet  her  again. 
He  was  even  chaffed  by  one  or  two  of  his 
friends,  who  had  happened  to  meet  him 
with  the  "pretty  governess."  The  meet- 
ings filtered  tlurough  various  manly  conver- 
sations, till  they  began  to  reach  the  ears  of 
one  or  two  women  of  Mrs.  Englefield's 
acqaaintance ;  and  an  opportunity  only  was 
wanted  to  tell  that  lady  herself  of  her 
govemesb^is  goings  on. 

Ytt  all  Jack  Aylmer's  exertions  to  please 
so  insignificant  a  member  of  his  acquaint- 
ance seemed  wasted,  at  least  for  the  purpose 
he  had  intended.  One  night,  at  a  ball, 
about  three  weeks  after  Maj^ie's  engage- 
ment, he  managed  to  put  a  note  into  her 
own  hand  himself.  What  was  more  to  the 
point,  she  took  it 

The  next  day  happened  to  be  Mis^ 
Coleridge's  monthly  hoUday.  She  had  no 
friends  in  London,  except  an  old  maiden 
lady,  a  great  invalid,  and  she  always  spent 
this  day  with  her.  This  old  lady  had  a 
ssttled  conviction  that  no  lady  ouRht  ever 


to  be  out  after  dark,  the  result  of  which 
fixed  opinion  was  that  Miss  Coleridge  was 
always  sent  off  home  about  seven.  She 
had  never  once  been  later  than  eight  o'clock 
in  returning.  But  this  evening  she  had  an 
appointment  Lady  Arundel  was  leaving 
the  country  for  always.  She  was  a  volun- 
tary exile,  for  the  sake  of  the  motherhood 
which  she  had  dishonoured.  She  had 
begged  Miss  Coleridge  to  come  to  her,  that 
she  might  hear  the  last  news  she  would 
ever  have  of  her  lost  child.  The  interview 
was  a  long  one,  and  it  was  quite  half-past 
ten  when  Miss  Coleridge  reached  the  house 
in  Grosvenor  Walk.  To  her  astonishment 
she  found  the  door  ajar.  It  was  careless, 
for  the  lovely  June  night  had  attracted  all 
sorts  of  people  into  the  streets,  and  there 
were  none  of  the  servants  about  the  hall. 
In  fact,  they  were  all  enjoying  themselves 
in  their  various  quarters,  "the  family" 
being  out,  with  the  exception  of  Mayaie, 
who  had  pleaded  a  severe  headache,  and 
begged  to  be  left  at  home.  She  really  looked 
iU,  and  her  mother  noticed  for  the  first  time 
how  thin  she  had  crown  during  the  last 
montk  Lord  Maitland  was  returning  to- 
morrow. It  would  never  do  for  him  to  find 
that  she  had  fallen  off  since  her  engagement, 
and  perhaps  suspect  that  she  had  been 
*'  fretting"  for  some  one  else.  So  her  mother 
consented. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  Mrs.  Englefield 
and  her  second  daughter  were  driving 
home  from  the  reception  they  had  attended 
after  their  dinner-party.  They  had  dropped 
Mr.  Englefield  at  his  club,  and  had  picked 
up  a  friend  at  another  house.  This  friend 
was  an  elderly  spinster,  and  cousin  of 
Lord  Maitland.  In  theory,  Mra.  Englefield 
hated  her,  as  did  most  people;  in  practice, 
she  loaded  her  with  attentions,  as  did  most 
people  also.  For,  in  addition  to  her  wealth 
and  social  position,  she  had  a^  tonffue  for 
scandal  and  venom,  which  Society  dreaded 
like  a  lash.  She  was  also  of  an  economical 
frame  of  mind,  and  liked  to  save  her  horses 
as  well  as  her  money. 

Mrs.  Englefield,  little  suspecting  what  she 
was  entailing  upon  herself  for  that  civility, 
had  offered  to  drive  her  this  night.  She 
was  particularly  anxious  to  stand  well  with 
the  Honourable  Miss  Malet,  all  the  more 
so,  because  she  had  strongly  opposed  her 
cousin's  engagement  to  Maysie  Englefield. 
To  oblige  tor,  Mrs.  Englefield  had  come 
away  from  the  reception  rather  early,  and 
Laura  Englefield,  who  had  been  enjoying 
herself  extremely,  was  very  cross — so  cross, 
indeed,  that  she  even  reqiured^  anndry 
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even  she  could  face  the  world,  with  the 
same  self-complacent  dignity  as  before. 

And  so  Miss  Coleridge  vanished  for  ever 
from  the  great  honse  in  Grosvenor  Walk. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  three  years  later.  The  London 
season  had  come  round  agaia  Town  was 
beginning  to  fill  with  pretty  debutantes, 
whose  society-life  was  just  opening,  while 
those  of  past  seasons,  who  had  anchored 
themselves  in  safe  matrimonial  waters, 
prepared  to  go  through  the  usual  round  of 
dancing,  dressing,  and  visiting.  Some  of  these 
latter  came  up  to  town  all  fresh  for  it  again. 
Amon^  these  was  Laura,  a  rich  brewer's 
wife  since  the  last  spring  ;  others  found  a 
great  monotony  in  the  eternal  round  of 
gaieties,  which,  after  all,  were  always  the 
same,  and  looked  enviously  at  the  pretty 
girls,  who  were  so  happy  and  eager  for  the 
nfe  that  was  but  beginning  for  them. 
Among  these  rather  bored  ones,  was  Lady 
Maitland.  She  felt  that  life  was  a  disap- 
pointment, and  that  she  ought  to  have  been 
a  Duchess,  lliere  were  others  of  the  op- 
posite sex  also  given  to  moralising. 

"It  is  disgustingly  monotonous,  this 
eternal  beginmng  of  the  same  old  thing," 
said  Jack  Aylmer,  turning  out  of  the  Park, 
this  March  afternoon.  The  Bow  was 
already  full  of  familiar  faces.  He  had  seen 
some  very  prettv  girls,  who  were  to  be 
presented  immediately,  as  a  preparatory 
rite  for  the  new  life.  But  none  of  them 
had  quite  pleased  his  fastidious  taste. 
There  was  something  lacking  in  their  eyes, 
or  complexion,  just  as  there  was  always 
something  lacking  in  the  conversation  of 
every  woman  he  spoke  to  now.  The 
thought  of  going  through  another  season, 
with  only  those  insipid  beauties  to  amuse 
him,  was  depressing.  He  never  enjoyed 
himself  now  as  he  used  to,  yet,  to-day,  he 
had  more  conditions  for  enjoyment  in  his 
favour.  To-day  he  was  prosperous;  he 
bore  the  stamp  of  a  man  who  could  do 
something,  and  the  world  treated  him  ac- 
cordingly. 

Just  a  week  after  Maysie's  marriage, 
his  friends — after  a  common  fashion  of 
friends — came  forward  and  "did  some- 
thing for  him,"  which,  two  months  before, 
would  have  given  him  unalloyed  happiness. 
The  delay  of  two  months  was  the  drop  of 
bitterness  which  is  the  alloy  in  all  earth's 
good  fortunes. 

"Just  my  confounded  luck!"  he  had 
commented  upon  the  fact.    Yet,  it  was  a 


curious  thing,  it  was  not  Maysie's  loss 
which  had  provoked  the  sudden  anger. 
Perhaps  her  marriage  had  been  the  death- 
blow of  his  love.  Perhaps  it  was  the  shame- 
ful sacrifice  which  had  been  made  to  bring  it 
about,  which  slew  it.  When  he  found  out 
what  had  been  done,  he  became  furious. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  rush  into^  the 
world,  and  proclaim  Miss  Coleridge's  inno- 
cence on  the  house-tops.  But,  as  Mrp. 
Englefield  explained  to  him,  to  save  one 
girl,  the  other  must  be  sacrificed,  and  surely 
it  was  better  that  Miss  Coleridge,  who  was  a 
mere  nobody,  should  be,  than  Maysie.  He 
coidd  not  see  it  clearly,  yet  Mrs.  Engle- 
field, whose  arguments  were  the  embodi- 
ment of  Society  wisdom,  found  some  sort 
of  response  in  his  own  brain.  Sick  to  the 
heart  with  the  dishonour  of  the  sacrifice, 
furious  at  the  thought  of  the  suffering  of 
the  innocent  girl,  he  yet  saw  no  way  out  of 
it.  For  it  was  as  hard  to  incur  the  risk  of 
disgraciog  Maysie,  as  he  saw  plainly  enough 
that  he  should,  as  to  let  Miss  Coleridge 
suffer.  He  did  make  one  attempt  to  save 
her,  by  trjing  to  deny  to  the  Honourable 
Miss  Malet  that  it  was  Miss  Coleridge 
whom  she  had  seen.  "  If  it  were  not  she, 
it  was  Maysie  Englefield,"  she  had  said, 
and  he  was  silenced.  But  the  Honourable 
Miss  Malet  began  to  suspect  the  truth. 
She  kept,  however,  the  knowledge  to  her- 
self, for  the  present  at  least,  either  to  spare 
her    cousin — the    marriage  having  taken 

5 lace — or  to  use,  as  a  rod  in  pickle  for 
laysie  and  her  mother  in  future,  should 
they  prove  troublesome.  And  a  day  did 
come,  when  she  used  her  weapon,  and 
Society  found  out  that  it  had  been  too 
hasty  in  its  conclusions.  But  in  three 
years  the  world  had  quite  forgotten 
anything  so  insignificant  as  the  little 
governess  :  only  one  or  two  of  her 
own  fnends  knew  that  ehe  bad  gone  to 
America,  where  some  lady  had  found  her  a 
capital  engagement.  It  was  the  old  lady 
who  owned  the  parrot,  and  who  had 
happened  to  make  the  girl's  acquaintance 
just  at  the  time  of  her  troubla  She  had 
been  forbidden  to  write  to  Maggie,  and  the 
same  restrictions  had  been  put  on  Maggie. 
So,  as  Aylmer  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
her  own  family  or  friends,  he  could  get  no 
information  of  her.  Perhaps,  it  would  be 
fairer  to  say  that,  after  the  first  month  or 
two,  when  he  had  gone  half  mad  with  the 
desire  to  find  her,  and  tell  her  that  he  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Mrs.  Englefield's 
accusation,  he  had  made  no  further  attempt 
to  communicate  with  htf^  J)or  he  made  a 
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discovery  just  at  thau  time,  which  was  a 
very  troabiesome  one,  for  a  man  in  his 
position,  to  make.  He  knew  perfectly  well, 
this  Match  day,  why  all  other  women  had 
become  uninteresting  to  him.  He  knew 
why  the  sight  of  a  white  rose  would  send  a 
throb  of  intolerable  pain  to  his  heart.  His 
cheek  would  flash  hot  and  red,  as  if  he  felt 
it  strike  him  again,  flung  at  him  in  that 
half  laughing,  half  disdainful  scora  He 
never  went  to  a  ball  without  thinking  of 
two  figures  hiding  away  upstairs  in  the 
dark,  watching ;  one  of  whom  had  "  sweet- 
est eyes  were  ever  seen." 

Bat  he  could  think  of  other  things  too. 
If  there  had  been  a  gulf  between  them 
before,  it  was  sliU  wider  to  day.  Then  he 
had  been  penniless,  utterly  unable  to  marry 
a  poor  girl.  Now  his  very  good  fortune 
made  it  still  more  impossible.  A  foolish 
marriage  would  ruin  him.  He  had  already 
made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  risbg  man. 
He  might  end  in  the  Cabinet — ^now  tiiat 
he  had  a  chance  of  a  beginning.  But  he 
most  not  fetter  himself  for  his  upward 
march.  To  make  a  girl  in  Miss  Coleridge's 
position,  without  connections,  wealth,  or 
infloence,  his  wife,  would  be  madness. 
Nay,  who  had  not  even — here  he  id  way  a 
fladied  painfully — a  blameless  reputation. 
So  he  had  straggled  desperately  against 
his  love,  therewith — though  he  was  uncon- 
scious, perhaps,  of  it— straggling  against 
all  that  was  best  and  truest  in  his  own 
nature.  And  in  proportion  as  he  silenced 
the  love,  so  did  cynical  disbelief,  selfish 
worldlines3,  cold  indifference  grow. 

But  there  were  still  days  when  life 
seemed  intolerable  without  her,  and  to- 
day was  one.  He  turned  his  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  road  where  lived  the 
parrot  they  used  to  go  every  morning  to 
see.  He  had  always  thought  it  a  dull 
street;  to-day,  it  looked  drearier  than  ever 
under  an  overcast  sky.  The  east  wind 
swept  through  the  grey  air  iu  dry,  cutting 
blasts,  raising  whirlwinds  of  dust 

Perhaps  it  was  this  cheerless  greyness 
which  made  the  sight  of  a  woman  coming 
down  the  steps  of  the  house  where  the 
parrot  lived,  seem  like  a  beatific  vision. 
It  was  Miss  Coleridge  I  Exactly  as  he  had 
last  seen  her !  No ;  there  was  a  change. 
A  change  he  felt,  but  could  not  define. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  dress.  She  turned  at 
the  same  moment,  and  saw  him.  At  the 
sight  of  her  face,  which  flushed  hotly,  and 
then  greeted  him  with  the  gladdest  smile 
he  had  ever  seen  on  a  girl's  face,  all  hb 
doubts,   all    his   fear   of   ridicule,    all   hia 


worldly  wisdom  vanished.  She  loved  him, 
and  he  loved  her.     Was  not  that  enough  1 

''I  thought  I  was  never  going  to  see 
you  again,"  he  said,  wondering  how  he 
could  speak  so  steadily  with  her  little 
hand  in  his. 

"I  have  been  away  a  long  time,"  she 
said,  withdrawing  her  hand  quietly  as  she 
spoke.  In  some  subtle  way  he  felt  the 
change  in  her  nuinner,  as  he  felt  the  change 
in  her  appearance,  without  really  under- 
standing either.  Perhaps  her  manner  was 
more  self-possessed,  or  rather  colder,  for 
she  had  always  had  the  charm  of  self- 
possession,  while  it  may  have  been  the 
dress  of  costly  furi  and  velvet  which  so 
heightened  her  beauty,  and  gave  it  the 
last  touch  she  needed.  She  used  to  be 
rather  dowdy  and  old-fashioned. 

"I  have  been  in  New  York,"  she  said, 
making  no  demur  to-day  at  his  walking 
with  her. 

''What  have  you  been  doing  in  New 
York  t "  he  asked,  wondering  if  it  were  there 
that  she  had  learned  to  dress  so  well 

"  Teaching  and  learning,"  she  said  with 
an  odd  little  smile,  which  somehow  seemed 
to  place  him  at  a  disadvantage,  as  if  she 
were  laughing  at  him. 

"  Learning  what  t " 

"  Oh,  a  great  many  things — ^how  to  be 
happy,  for  one." 

"  You  look  happy,"  he  said,  looking  down 
at  her  with  a  sudden  start  of  jealousy,  for- 
getting how  ill  it  became  him,  whose  life 
had  been  of  late  so  fair  and  easy,  to  grudge 
this  poor  hardworking  governess  the  hap- 
piness which  he  had  never  attempted  to 
get  for  her. 

"I  am  happy,"  she  said  gravely. 
"Everybody  was  so  good  to  me  over 
there." 

"Ah,  yes  1 "  with  infinite  bitterness,  re- 
membering how  they  had  treated  her  here. 
«« Not  like " 

"Hushr*  she  exclaimed,  ''Don't  let 
us  talk  of  that.  I  think  I  have  quite  got 
over  it.  Everybody  I  care  for,  knows  I  am 
innocent — and  why  should  I  trouble  1 "  Her 
face  flushed,  and  there  was  a  very  happy 
light  in  her  eyes  as  they  looked  away  from 
him,  far  down  the  straight,  grey  road, 
which  said  so  plainly  that  there  was  no 
more  fear  lefc  in  her  life.  The  flashing 
face  and  averted  eyes  told  him  their  own 
tale.  Of  course  he  knew  that  she  was  in- 
nocent. That  was  enough  for  her.  "  And 
Maggie  still  cares  for  me,"  she  said,  as  he 
did  not  speak,  withdrawing  her  eyes  from 
that  far-ofif  vision.     "L^nlv  arrived  in 
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terrible  place  for  wrecks  seems  to  be  the 
Bristol  Channel,  within  whose  yawning 
jaws  whole  fleets  of  vessels  are  brought  to 
destruction.  The  Mersey  is  singularly  free 
from  wrecks,  although  the  adjoining 
estuary  of  the  Dee  and  the  coasts  round 
about  owe  some  of  their  black  marks  to 
Liverpool,  no  doubt  The  mouth  of  the 
Clyde  has  a  terrible  array  of  wrecks.  All 
the  western  isles  and  the  serrated  coasts 
of  West  Scotland  are  dotted  with  wrecks, 
and  here  there  are  no  lifeboat  stations, 
according  to  the  map,  from  the  Mull  of 
Cantyre  right  away  to  Duncansby  Head. 
But  there  are  two  lifeboats  on  the  Orkney 
Isles,  where,  as  well  as  the  Shetlands,  the 
coast  is  dotted  all  over  with  wrecks. 

The  west  coast  of  Ireland,  too,  is 
alarmingly  bare  of  lifeboats.  True,  there 
is  no  great  coaatins  trade  to  swell  the  list 
of  wrecks,  and  ships  in  general  give  the 
coast  a  wide  berth.  Yet  Galway  has  its 
wrecks ;  and  so  also  has  the  Shannon  shore; 
but  not  a  lifeboat  is  there  between  Tralee 
and  Aranmore. 

In  truth,  there  is  no  use  in  placing  life- 
boats where  there  is  no  seafaring  popula- 
tion on  the  coast  to  man  them.  It  is  the 
true  and  manly  sympathy  of  those  who 
dwell  along  our  coasts  with  all  who  are 
in  danger  from  storm  and  shipwreck,  that 
is  the  real  strength  of  our  lifeboat  system. 
And  the  knowleage  that  help  is  sure  to  be 
forthcoming,  if  human  help  be  possible, 
nerves  the  shipwrecked  seaman  to  battle 
with  the  elements  to  the  last. 

The  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  with 
its  long  and  intimate  connection  with  the 
seafaring  population,  and  its  varied  ex- 
perience of  the  real  necessities  of  the  ser- 
vice, is  also,  everybody  will  be  glad  to  see, 
fully  alive  to  the  duty  of  making  all  it) 
appliances  as  perfect  as  may  be.  And  this 
is  mainly  a  question  of  funds,  which  fiurely 
will  never  be  wanting  as  long  as  we  retain 
our  appreciation  of  true  courage  and 
devotion  such  as  are  eidiibited  on  any 
stormy  night  by  our  gallant  lifeboat  crews. 

THE  HERONS'  POOL. 

In  the  April  morn  of  shine  and  shade. 
In  the  hidden  dell  the  children  placed, 
Where  the  snowdrop  nodded  its  fairy  head, 
The  primrose  peeped  from  its  mossy  bed, 
And  the  lily  leaves  lay  broad  and  cool, 
On  the  quiet  breast  of  the  Herons'  Fool. 

'Neath  the  chestnut  boufj^hs  in  the  glow  of  noon, 
When  the  roses  laughed  all  hail  to  June, 
The  youth  and  the  maiden  sought  the  spot. 
Where  thickest  Rrew  the  forget-me-not, 
Where  love  and  life  held  royal  rule. 
As  the  troth  was  nHfrht  bv  the  Herons'  Pool. 


When  October's  fiery  finger  lay 

On  oak  and  ash  in  the  woodland  way, 

One  came  alone  with  the  faltering  tread 

That  seeks  the  place  where  the  loved  lie  dead, 

To  strive  a  passionate  heart  to  school 

By  the  memories  shrined  at  the  Herons'  Pool 

Where  the  snow  lay  thick  in  drift  and  wreath, 
A  strong  man  strode  down  the  lonely  path ; 
He  saw  how  the  ice  lav  chill  and  bare 
Where  the  lilies  had  blossomed  white  and  fair. 
••  Her  sorrows  are  gone  like  the  flowers,  pjoor  fool!" 
He  sighed,  as  he  turned  from  the  Herons'  Pool. 


A    MUSICAL    MEDLEY. 

What  is  the  origin  of  harmony  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  melody  1  I  cannot  tell 
you,  any  more  than  I  can  tell  you  where  the 
pointed  arch  came  from,  whether  it  wu 
brought  from  the  East,  or  whether  it  now 
from  the  intersecting  of  romanesque  ar- 
cades. Both  harmony  and  the  pointed  arch 
began  at  much  the  same  time ;  that  is,  if  they 
are  right  who  think  that  the  Greeks,  in  spite 
of  all  their  elaborate  musical  system,  and 
their  Dorian,  and  Phrygian, andhalf^i-dostti 
other  measures,  knew  nothing  of  harmony ; 
that  their  choruses  were  song  inuniMm; 
and  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  JewiBh 
Temple  chants,  in  which  two  sets  of  singen 
answered  one  another  antiphonally.  Oor 
oldest  extant  tune,  the  Northumbrian 
round,  "  sumer  is  icumen  in,''  is  harmonised 
for  four  voices;  but  then  it  only  dates 
from  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
we  want  to  go  a  great  deal  farther 
back  than  that  How  about  our  possiUe 
ancestors  in  what  Gibbon  calls  'the  north- 
em  hire,"  the  Uzbeck  Tartars!  Tho« 
Bokhara  singing  boys,  of  whom  the  Emir 
is  so  fond,  have  they  got  any  inkling  of  the 
rudiments  of  harmony  %  Then  there  are 
the  Chinese,  who  invented  everything ;  b&t^ 
though  Amiot,  and  Barrow,  and  othen 
have  written  on  Chinese  music,  no  one 
seems  to  know  anything  very  definite 
about  it.  One  says  they  do  not  care  for 
combinations,  only  for  simple  sounds,  sdit- 
ting  up  their  music,  as  they  do  their 
language,  into  monosyllables.  ''Their 
melodies/  grumbles  the  French  Jesuit 
Amiot  (1776),  "have  the  character  of  an 
aimless  wandering  among  sounda''  On 
the  other  hand,  GUdisel,  a  German  sayan^ 
lately  dead,  thinks  the  Chinese  mnsic  u 
deeply  philosophical  as  that  of  Pythag(Nrss; 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  or  not 
the  Celestials  are  harmonists.  Their  oldest 
scale,  by  the  wav,  consists  of  five  tones, 
from  F  to  D,  omitting  the  B.  F  they  call 
"emperor,"  G  "prime  minister,  A  "loyal 
subject,"  and  so  on,  showing  the  dose  con- 
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nection  which  they  have  evolved  between 
moBic  and  the  Constitution ;  and  yet  the 
ioyention  is  not  attributed  to  an  Emperor, 
bat  to  the  mythical  bird  ''  Fang  Hoang  " 
and  his  mate ;  he  invented  the  whole,  she 
the  half-tones. 

Their  musical  instruments  are  quaint. 
There  is  the  giant  drum,  half  as  high 
again  as  a  man;  and  there  are  musical 
stones-— sixteen  T  squares  of  different  sizes 
hang  in  two  rows ;  and  there  is  the  cheng, 
a  hollow  pumpkin  with  a  spout,  which 
looks  just  like  a  kitchen  kettle  but  is 
filled  with  one  or  two  dozen  bamboo  reeds. 
The  player  blows  through  the  spout  and 
manages  with  his  hands  the  tops  of  the 
reeds. 

Hindoo  niusic  is  better  known  than 
Chinese;  Sir  W.  Jones,  a  century  ago, 
told  how  the  ''Gopis"  (nymphs)  of 
Madura  invented  each  a  musical  scale,  each 
hoping  thereby  to  win  for  herself  the  love 
of  the  young  god  Krishna.  One  of  these 
scales  (the  Camati)  corresponds  exactly, 
we  are  told,  with  the  old  Highland  Scotch 
Bcale  (B  and  F  being  omitted) ;  but  when 
there  are  (even  after  modem  reductions) 
thirty-six  of  them,  no  wonder  that  some  are 
identical  with  scales  in  other  parts  of  the 
worid.  Still  there  is  notbmg  about  Hindoo 
harmony  in  Sir  W.  Jones. 

How  about  Egypt,  the  land  of   music, 
where,  figured  on  the  walls  of  tombs  and 
temples  we  have  huge  twenty-six-stringed 
harps,    and  where   the  water-parties,  at 
certain  sacred  feasts,  going  from  one  city  to 
another,  with  much  jollity,  androaringjrat- 
Uing  choruses,  delighted  Herodotus  f  Were 
their  choruses  harmonised,  and  the  endless 
litanies  which  were  sung  in  their  temples  f 
If  somebody,  now,  could  unroll  a  papyrus 
music-book,  and  interpret  it  I    But  nobody 
has  done  so,  and  all  we  know  is  that  Hero- 
dotus was  astonished  to  find  the  old  dirge : 
''Woe's  me    for  Linus,''  which  came  to 
Greece  from  Phoenicia,  us^d  as  a  lament  for 
Osiris  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.     In 
Lane's  book  on  Modem  Egypt  are  several 
tunes  which  may  or  may  not  have  come  down 
from  early  times.    Anyhow,  they  have  got 
mixed  with  Arabian  music;  it  is  higher  up 
the  Nile,  and  in  Abyssinia  (the  old  Ethi- 
opia), that,  if  anywhere,  we  are  likely  to 
find  theold  Egyptian  melodies.  Harmomsts, 
however,  it  is  plausibly  argued,  these  old 
Egyptians  must  have  been.    Music  with 
them  was  clearly  a  science.    There  is  a 
gradual  improvement  in  their  instruments, 
judged  by  the  pictures ;  and  then,  as  in 
other  thincrs.  comes  a  anick  decline.  At  no 


time  can  one  imagine  an  orchestra  of  harps, 
guitars,  lyres,  flutes,  and  drums,  played  all 
at  once,  merely  to  strengthen  the  melody ; 
the  compass  would  have  been  too  large. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the 
accompaniment  was  not  in  unison,  but 
was  harmonised.  And,  if  so,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  Jews  leamt  harmony 
in  ^gypt,  and  did  not  forget  it  when 
they  got  into  Canaan.  They  would 
take  the  secular  tetrachord,  or  scale  of  four 
notes,  and  also  that  of  seven  notes,  which 
in  Egypt  specially  belonged  to  the  priests ; 
but  whether  the  Jerusalem  temple-songs 
were  harmonised,  as  Naumann  assures  us, 
or  whether  Sir  F.  Gore-Ouseley  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  old  Jewish  scales  were  in- 
capable of  being  harmonised,  who  can  tell  t 
Some  say  the  Psalms  of  David  were  chanted 
to  Gregorians;  anyhow,  there  are  still  certain 
tunes,  among  them  the  '*  Sch'ma  Israel " 
("  Hear,  0  Israel "),  and  the  song  of  Miriam, 
which  must  be  very  old,  for  they  are  the 
same  in  every  synagogue  from  Poland  to 
Lisbon.  They  closely  resemble  some  of 
the  antiphons  in  the  Catholic  service,  and 
very  probably  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Ambrosian  Chant. 

What  of  Arab  music  t  A  good  deal 
of  it  is  doubtless  pre-Mahometan ;  and, 
though  the  Muezzin  sings  his  call,  and  the 
Dervishes  dance  to  the  music — not,  as  we 
should  fancy,  of  wild  tambourines  and 
cymbals  and  drums,  but  of  sweet,  low 
flutes — the  Arab  music  is  far  less  connected 
with  worship  than  the  Hebrew.  We  know 
a  good  deal  about  it,  not  only  from  Lane's 
book,  but  from  E^licien  David,  a  French- 
man who,  banished  from  Paris  because  he 
joined  the  St.  Simonians,  made  his  way  to 
Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Egypt, 
travelling  slowly  back  to  France  by  way  of 
North  Africa,  picking  up  at  each  stage  the 
tunes,  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  his 
cantata,  ''Le  Desert,"  and  other  works. 
Meyerbeer,  by  the  way,  if  he  did  not  go  to 
the  Arabs  for  the  watchman's  song  in  the 
third  act  of  '*  The  Huguenots,"  proves  what 
in  modern  jargon  would  be  called  "the 
homogeneity  of  the  Semitic  genius,"  for 
that  song  is  just  like  the  Koran  recitative 
given  by  Lane. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  owe  our 
fiddles  to  the  Arabs;  the  Bebab  (called 
Rebec  ^  the  Troubadours)  was  brought  in 
by  the  Crusaders ;  and  the  Arab  lute  is  just 
a  guitar,  though  the  latter  has  kept  the 
name,  while  wholly  losing  the  shape  of  the 
old  Greek  cithara  (harp). 

I  do  not  think  thatour  music  qrwea  much  to 
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old  Greece.  The  Greeks,  who  were  obliged 
to  confess  that  their  letters  cime  from  the 
East,  claimed  their  music  as  homc-growo. 
lb  was,  like  that  of  the  Hindoo,  mixed 
up  with  their  mythology.  One  knows  all 
about  Hermes  and  the  lyre,  and  Pan  and 
his  pipe?.  The  myth  preserved  by  Censorinus 
ia  the  prettiest  of  all :  Phoebus,  hearing 
the  musical  twang  of  his  siatei'd  bowstring, 
Ect  himself  to  think  how  that  weapon 
might  yield  tones  that  i^ould  bring  joy, 
and  not  death,  to  men.  It  is  curioui  that 
the  very  earliest  Egyptian  harps  are  bow- 


Like  the  Jews,  the  Greeks  began 
with  the  Egyptian  tetrachord,  to  which 
Terpander  is  credited  with  having  added 
three  strings,  and  Pythagoras  one  more. 
Yet,  though  the  Greeks  developed  the 
most  elaborate  musical  systems,  which  are 
still  the  despair  of  commentators,  and  had 
their  diatonic,  enharmonic,  and  chromatic 
scales,  to  each  of  which  they  assigned  a 
special  moral  value,  the  best  authorities 
believe  that  they  knew  nothing  of  har- 
mony. Music  with  them  was  always 
subordinated  to  poetry  3  with  us,  in  our 
opera^  the  music  is  all  important,  the 
libretto  is  of  little  account ;  with  them,  in 
their  plays,  it  was  just  the  reverse.  And 
yet  they  were  strong  believers  in  the  power 
of  melody.  Orpheus  tamed  biutes^  and 
led  trees  and  rocks  a  dance;  and  Pythagoras 
sobered  with  solemn  music  a  wild  young 
fellow,  who,  in  a  fib  of  jealousy,  was  going 
to  set  his  sweetheart's  house  on  fire.  The 
Germans  think  they  have  decypbered  the 
music  to  one  of  Pindar's  Pythian  odes; 
but  bow  much  is  "evolved  out  of  the 
savant's  inner  consciousness,"  is  always  the 
sceptiu's  question  in  such  cases.  Mendels- 
sohn claims,  in  the  choruses  of  the 
''Antigone,"  to  have  reproduced  the  Greek 
rhythm;  bub  who  can  telH  We  do  not 
rightly  know  how  accent  was  managed,  and 
how  it  differed  from  quantity.  In  their 
instruments  the  Greeks  were  far  behind  the 
Egyptians ;  they  never  attained  to  a  finger- 
board, and  therefore  their  lyres  could  only 
give  as  many  notes  as  they  had  strings ; 
and  60,  when  Phryni?,  famed  for  his 
flourishes  and  roulades,  wanted  to  play  in 
two  keys  without  retuning,  he  had  to  add 
a  ninth  string.  Poor  fellow !  when  he 
went  down  to  Sparta,  the  Ephors  ruth- 
lessly cut  two  of  his  strings.  Sparta  had 
grown  great  to  the  music  of  the  old  seven- 
stringed  lyre;  the  whole  Constitution  would 
be  upset  if  an  upstart  foreigner  came  fiddling 
on  nine,  instead  of  the  orthodox  number. 
In  other  parts,   florid  music   was    more 
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popular ;  a  flute- player,  Lamia^  had  a 
temple  built  to  her  some  three  hundred 
)edis  BC.  She  had  been  trained  at 
Alexandria,  and  always  went  with  the 
first  Ptolemy  on  his  campaigns.  De- 
metrius, surnamed  "  city-atormer,"  son 
of  Antigonus,  another  of  Alexander's 
Generals,  beat  Ptolemy,  and  took  Lamia 
prisoner;  but  her  music  so  enraptured 
tiim,  that  he  literally  made  a  goddess  of 
her  in  her  lifetime. 

To  Eome,  the  modem  musical  world 
owes  a  vast  deal  more  than  it  does  to 
Greece ;  but  whether  we  got  harmony  from 
Rome  is  another  question.  Boethias  copied 
Ptolemy's  scales  iutv>  his  book  on  music; 
but  he  seem)  to  have  known  colhiog  of 
counterpoint,  that  is,  of  harmony,  of  whicb 
some  think  the  beginnings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  songs  of  "  the  hardy  Norsemen." 

Posnbly ;  yet,  it  so,  how  can  we  account 
for  the  power  which  Church  music  exercised 
over  the  "Northern  barbarians V  "flow do 
you  get  such  big  congregations t"  was  a 
question  put  to  a  Catholic  priest  in  New 
York.  "  It  is  the  blessing  of  God  on  good 
music,"  he  replied ;  and  so  it  was  with  the 
Boman  missionaries,  their  chanting  was  as 
great  a  help  to  them  as  the  hymns  are  to 
the  SaJvation  Army.  Charlemagne  was  so 
delighted  with  Gregorians  that  he  learnt 
them  at  Rome,  and  not  only  had  them 
taught  in  all  his  schools,  but  he  himself 
used  to  lead  the  choir  at  Aix,  brandishing 
his  staff  at  any  one  who  sang  a  false  note. 
In  Ireland  alone,  the  music  was  the  least 
popular  part  of  the  new  faith ;  it  had  the 
bards  against  it,  and  their  complaints  are 
embodied  in  those  curious  dialogues  of 
Oisin  (Ossian)  and  St.  Patrick,  in  which 
the  former  contrasts  "  the  hoarse  booming 
of  the  clerics'  hymns"  with  the  joyous 
songs  of  the  Peine. 

The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  no 
doubt  took  many  hints  in  regard  to  mosic 
from  the  heathen  ritual.  The  historian 
Socrates  tells  how  Ignatius,  the  martyr,  saw 
in  a  vision  the  heavens  opened,  and  heard 
the  angelic  choirs  singing  in  alternate 
chants,  which  style  he  at  once  introduced 
into  the  churches  of  AntiocL  At  Rome 
itself  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Italian 
worship  had  given  place  to  a  mixture  of  all 
sorts  of  rituals— Syrian,  Egyptian,  Jewish, 
Phrygian;  and  endless  litanies  (pervigilia) 
at  festival  times  were  sung  all  night  long  in 
the  temples.  The  Romans  had  organs,  both 
pneumatic  and  hydraulic.  Nero  was 
specially  fond  of  the  latter,  which,  how- 
ever, ceased  to  be  used  about  the  middle 
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of  the  fourth  century,  a.d.     A  fourth- 
centory  freBco  represents  a  stage  full  of 
women   fiiugers  with  an  organ  at    each 
wing,  the  bellows  of  which  are  worked  by 
bojB  treading  oi^  them.      Persisten^i  tra- 
dition attributes  to  St.  Celicia,  martyred 
A.D.  177,  the  appropriation  of  the  organ 
to  religious  uses ;  but  it  was  two  hundred 
years  before  a  Greneral  Council — that  of 
Laodicea — put  a  stop    to    congregational 
gioging,  and  confined  the  singing  in  church 
to  trained  choirs.     This  was  just  about  the 
time  when,  in  the  West,  St.  Ambrose  had 
madeor  adopted  the  chant  which  goes  by  his 
name,  and  to  which  St.  Augustine,  who 
heard  it  at  Milan,  attributes  his  conversion. 
The  Ambrosian  Chant  soon  came  to  be 
used  all  over  the  West,  and  lasted  on  for  two 
centuries,  till  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
The  Church  now  began,  too,  to  have 
a  musical  notation.       The    Greeks    had 
Qsed  letters  for  notes^as  they  did  for 
namerals — but    St.    Ephraim,    a    fourth- 
century  Syrian   monk,  invented  fourteen 
signs,  some  of  them  like  our  crotchets, 
which  were  called   *'neumes," — a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Greek   "pneuma"  (breath), 
because  one  of  their  uses  was  to  show  the 
sioger  where  to  take  breath.    Joined  to- 
gether as  they  soon  came  to  be,   these 
signs  look,  in  the  MSS.  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  like  a  very  puzzling  system  of 
shorthand.     They  were  written  above  the 
words,  as  if  they  had  been  accents ;  and 
not  till  the  tenth  century  was  a  red  line, 
the  ancestor  of  our  stave,  drawn  between 
the  two. 

llie  Ambrosian  Chant,  like  the  Greek 
music  on  which  it  was  probably  based, 
was  wholly  governed  by  the  words — was, 
in  fact,  a  recitative  depending  on  the  length 
and  quantity  of  syllables.  The  Gregorian 
forced  the  words  to  accommodate  them- 
8el?es  to  the  tone,  no  easy  task  at  times, 
as  anyone  may  see  by  trying  to  chant 
verse  thirty  of  Psalm  Ixviii.  People  differ 
about  Gregorians,  as  they  do  about  olives 
and  caviare ;  when  they  like  them,  they  like 
them  very  much.  I  once  took  a  Low-Church 
parson  to  the  Trappist  Monastery  at  Grace 
Bieu  on  Cham  wood  Forest;  we  went  in 
to  vespers,  but  in  about  three  minutes,  he 
whispered :  "  I  must  go ;  I  can't  stand  it 
any  longer ;  it's  like  the  howling  of  the 
damned."  The  voices  were  all  old,  and 
some  harsh;  but  I  thought  the  general 
effect  so  good  that  I  stayed  to  the  end, 
anxious  though  I  was  to  ask  my  friend 
how  he  had  got  his  acquaintance  with  the 
music  of  the  nether  world. 


If  practice  makes  perfect,  Gregorians, 
sung  day  and  night  in  Monasteries, 
ought  to  be  very  near  perfection.  Some 
Monasteries  got  a  special  musical  reputa- 
tion, as  some  of  our  Cathedrals  do 
nowadays.  Chief  among  these  was  St. 
Gall  in  S  witzerland,  named  after  its  founder, 
the  Irish  disciple  of  the  Irish  St.  Columban, 
who  stayed  behind  when  his  master  pushed 
on  into  Italy  and  founded  the  still  more 
famous  Monastery  of  Bobbio.  At  St.  Gall, 
about  912,  flourished  Notker,  surnamed  the 
Stammerer,  who  wrote  new  Gregorians, 
and  anticipated  Handel's  '<  Harmonious 
Blacksmith,"  by  setting  '*  In  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death,"  to  notes  which 
reproduced  the  hammering  of  workmen 
at  a  bridge  over  an  Alpine  gorge. 
Notker,  too,  modified  and  beautified  the 
"Sequences,"  an  important  part  of  the 
Mass  service;  his  fellow  monk,  Tuotilo, 
improved  the  *'  Kyrie."  These  bring  us  to 
Adam,  of  St.  Victor's  Abbey  near  Paris, 
and  Bernard  of  Clairvauz  (middle  of  the 
twelfth  century),  and  Thomas  of  Celano, 
who  wrote  the  "  Dies  irae.*'  Meanwhile,  of 
course,  the  intmments  were  improving.  In 
the  famous  Utrecht  Psalter,  which  contains 
the  earliest  transcript  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  and  is  by  many  placed  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century,  is  fieured  an  organ  with 
two  players  and  four  blowers,  two  on  either 
side,  whom  the  players  are  leaning  over 
and  scolding  just  as  one  eees  done  now  at 
practising  times. 

About  1000  A.D.,  Pope  Sylvester  the 
Second  greatly  improved  the  organ ;  and 
during  this  same  century  part-singing  began 
in  church;  but  no  one  knows  whether 
it  was  adopted  from  the  folk-songs  of  the 
outside  world,  or  hit  upon  by  some  monk, 
wearied  out  with  the  monotony  of  the 
never-ending  chants,  and  driven  wild  by 
the  false  notes  of  the  boys  in  the 
Monastery  school  Sometime  earlier,  in- 
deed, HucbiJd,  the  Benedictine  of  St. 
Amand  in  Flanders,  went  in  for  part- 
singing.  He,  too,  invented  a  new  mode 
of  musical  notation.  He  used  no  notes, 
but  marked  the  tone  by  the  space  in 
which  he  wrote  the  word  or  syllable  cor- 
responding to  if.  His  music,  therefore, 
has  an  uncanny  appearance — ^fifteen  lines 
enclose  fourteen  spaces;  and  while  the 
Do  of  Domini,  for  instance,  is,  say  in 
the  fifth  space,  the  rest  of  the  word  wUl  be 
three  or  four  spaces  lower  or  higher.  ^ 

A  century  later  than  Hucbald,  Guido  of 
Arezzo  used  both  lines  and  spaces,  going  in 
also  for  part  singing,  and   inventing  the 
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names  of  the  notes.  They  are  the  first 
syllables  of  a  six-line  prayer  to  St  John 
that  he  will  keep  the  singers  from  hoarse- 
ness: 

Ut  (now  replaced  by  Do)  queant  laxis, 

Ee — sonare  fibris 

Mi — ra  gesfcomm, 

Fa— muli  tuoram, 

Sol— ve  poUati 

La — bri  reatam,  Sancte  Johannes. 
(That  thy  servants  may  be  able  with  free 
throats  to  sing  the  wonders  of  thy  deeds, 
do  thou,  holy  John^  unloose  their  sin-bound 
lips.)  Here  was  the  solfeggio  complete ; 
and  Goido  had  a  way  of  helping  his  boys 
throagh  what  they  called  their  ^'  crux  et 
tormentnm  "  by  arranging  the  scale  on  his 
finger-joints  in  a  way  which  his  pupils 
found  so  simple,  that  by  it  Pope  John  the 
Nineteenth  learnt  to  sing  at  sight  in  one 
lesson  1  This  was  a  happy  thing  for  Guido ; 
for  he  had  been  so  misrepresented  by  his 
musical  rivals  that  the  Pope  had  called  on 
him  to  give  up  his  priorship  of  Avellana ; 
but,  finding  him  so  excellent  an  instructori 
he  reinstated  him. 

Franco  of  Cologne  (about  1180),  author 
of  "Compendium  de  Discantu,''  brings  us 
a  step  farther.  His  laws  of  part-writing 
are  in  all  essentials  in  use  at  the  present 
day.  Discantus,  by  the  way,  or  biscantns 
(French,  d6chant),  is  a  duet  (a  strange 
origin  for  our  word  descant) ;  it  soon  came 
to  be  adorned  in  its  upper  notes  with 
flourishes  (fleurettes),  and  therefore  the 
lower  voice,  which  sang  the  cantus  firmus 
(steady  tune)  was  called  ^Tenor  (holding 
the  air). 

MusiC;  too,  began  now  to  be  written 
more  in  modern  fashion.  There  were  two 
styles — the  square  notes  (black  or  open) 
still  used  in  Catholic  Church  music,  and 
the  nail-and-horseshoe  notation  used  in 
Germany  and  Belgium. 

Meanwhile  secular  music  had  been  going 
on  briskly.  There  were  the  folk-songs, 
of  which  each  Teutonic  tribe  had  its  own 
budget,  and  in  which  (to  judge  from  Welsh 
and  Irish  and  Highland)  "  the  Celt  **  was 
by  no  means  deficient ;  and  there  was  the 
music  which  the  minstrels — a  regular  tribe, 
like  the  gipsies — carried  from  land  to  land. 
These  jongleurs,  menestriers,  fableors,  in 
Italy  called  ceretani,  are  often  wrODgly 
confounded  with  the  poets,  troubadours,  or 
minnesingers,  frequently  of  noble  birth, 
who  at  first  employed  them  to  sing  their 
ballads.  They  were  outcasts  to  whom  the 
Church  denied  its  sacraments,  descendants 
(the  Germans  tell  us)  of  the  old  Eoman 
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comedians  and  gladiators,  of  whom  therehad 
been  "schools  "made  up  of  all  nationalities, 
and  who,  when  their  occupation  was  gone- 
thanks  partly  to  Christianity,  partly  to  the 
poverty  caused  by  the  barbarian  invaiioni 
— wandered  far  and  wid^,  carrying  with 
them  their  tricks,  and  son^s,  and  storiea 
To  them  is  largely  due  the  similarity  of  the 
popular  tales  over  all  Europe  and  Ada; 
and  there  was  probably  a  good  deal  of 
sameness,  too,  in  the  popular  music.  The 
same  instruments,  also,  were  widely  dif- 
fused. Ask  the  average  Englishman  who 
invented  the  bagpipe;  he  will  tell  yon  a 
Scotchman  or  an  irishman.  Yet  the  sight 
of  those  Italian  pififerari  who  have  been 
about  among  us  for  the  last  dozen  yean 
might  have  taught  him  differently.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  too,  when  as  yet  the  harp 
was  the  national  instrument  of  the  Soot 
— whether  in  Scotia  major  (Ireland)  or  in 
Albany  (Scotland)  ^the  bagpipe  was  com- 
mon in  Yorkshire.  It  was,  too,  in  use  in 
Germany  (whether,  with  or  without 
bellows),  and  it  is  found  in  Brittany  and 
in  Greece  too,  though  there  it  certainly 
does  not  date  from  classical  times. 

Another  time-honoured  instrument  ib 
what  the  Church  called  organistmm  (die 
old  French  name  is  "retel"  or  **rutel"), 
of  which  the  hurdy-gurdy  is  the  degenerate 
descendant.  In  the  ninth  century  it  was 
very  large,  needing  two  performers,  one  to 
turn  the  crank,  the  other  to  manage  the  keys 
and  bridges ;  but  before  long  its  size  was  re- 
duced, and  it  became  what  early  writers  on 
music  call  ''the  strolling  woman's  lyre.** 
The  Welsh  "crwth'*  too  (smaU  harp,  played 
with  a  bow),  got  widely  known  under  the 
names  of  "crotta"  or  *'  rotta  ";  and  out  of 
it  and  the  Oriental "  rebab  "  or  «*  rebec  "  was 
shaped  the  modem  violin.  But  I  am  not 
discussing  the  archaeology  of  fiddles.  I 
have  been  trying  to  trace  the  growth  of 
harmony  and  part-singing. 

Somehow  or  other  the  folk-music  of 
the  thirteenth  century  is  wholly  free 
from  the  Church  scale,  and  is  built  on 
our  modem  diatonic — using  major  and 
minor  keys — major  and  minor  thirds,  for 
instance,  which  were  rejected  by  pedants 
like  Hucbald,  who  framed  their  scales  on 
ill-understood  Greek  theories.  And  their 
instruments  prove  (like  those  of  the 
Egyptians)  that  the  lay  people  must  have 
hadsomekindof  harmony.  The  construction 
of  the  ''  crwth  "  proves  this,  unless,  indeed, 
all  its  six  strings  were  tuned  in  unison  or 
octaves,  which  Sir  F.  Gore-Ooseley  assures 
us    they   never   were.    The  old  Welsh, 
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therefore,  knew  something  of  harmony; 
and  granting  this,  we  cannot  deny  the 
faiowledge  to  their  close  kinsmen,  the 
Iriih  and  Scottish  Gael;  and  Giialdos 
CimlHrensis  is  very  emphatic  on  their 
piii«ngiDg.  "The  Britons,"  he  says, 
"  do  not  sing  in  nnison  like  the  people  of 
olJier  conntries,  bat  in  different  parts,  so 
fthit  as  many  parts  are  heard  as  t^ere  are 
ODg^s,  who  all  finally  unite  in  consonance 
and  organic  melody."  The  duet,  or  des- 
omty  he  speaks  of  as  much  practised  north  of 
the  Hambw,  one  singer  holding  the  note 
(teDor),  the  other  singing  the  upper  in  a 
left  jmd  pleasing  manner,"  and  this  kind 
of  lioging  (rare  in  other  parts  of  England) 
came  io,  he  thinks,  with  the  Danes. 

Gtraldus  despised  the  Saxons  so  tho- 
imiflblj  that  he  does  not  tell  us  much  about 
their  singing ;  but  their  gleemen  are  prover- 
bial, and  probably  had  made  as  much  pro- 
gress towards  harmony  as  the  Welsh.    I 
belieye  we  were  always  a  musical  nation, 
though  probably  more  so  in  the  North  than 
elsewhm,  just  as  in  Alfred's  time  the  learn- 
ing of  the  country  was  nearly  all  confined 
to^  Northumbria.    With  our  Continental 
Kings  came  in  the  newer  minstrelsy  which 
had  been  growing  up  in  France  and  in  Pro- 
vence.   France  (the  country  north  of  the 
Loire)   had    its    trouv^res,  Provence   its 
troubadours — ^both  conrtly  poets,  who  at 
first  only  wrote,   but  soon  began  also  to 
sing  and  to  accompany  their  own  voices. 
In  Germany  they  were  called  Minne  (Love) 
tingers ;    and  among  them  were  Prince 
^tzlav  and  Walther  of  the  Birdmeadow 
O^ogelweide)  and  Henry  von  Meissen,  called 
Fraaenlob,  because  of  his  constant  praise 
of  women,  for  which  the  sex  were  so  grateful 
that  the  ladies  of  Mayence  carried  him  to 
his  grave,  "  which  they  watered  with  their 
tears  and  with  the    best   of  Bhineland 
wine." 

As  the  music  of  these  courtly  singers 
passed  down  to  the  common  people,  its 
professors  were^  like  all  other  medisaval 
professors,  formed  into  guilds.  Such 
were  the  German  Meistersingers,  whose 
guilds  lasted  on  till  quite  lately;  Lorenz 
Chappuy,  the  violinist,  (1838),  belonged 
to  one  of  them.  They  had  each  their 
coorty  according  to  the  instrument  they 
affected  —  the  pipers  being  the  most 
£unons — ^with  mayor,  masters,  members, 
and  beadlo.  It  was  the  same  in  France. 
The  "  Confr^rie  de  St  Jnlien  des  M6nes- 
triers  "  was  the  Paris  guild,  whose  seal  is 
dated  1330.  They  had  lands  and  a  chapel : 
the  former  were  seized :  the  latter,  with  I 


all  its  statues,  razed  to  the  ground  in 
1789.* 

It  was  in  Paris  that  part-singing  was 
first  made  a  science.  Coussemaker's  rare 
work,  "L'Art  Harmonique  aur  xii*  et  xiii« 
Slides,"  based  on  a  MS.  preserved  at  Mont- 
pelier,  proves  the  existence  of  a  Paris 
school  of  counterpoint,  whose  teaching 
influenced  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
carried  into  Italy  owing  to  the  sojourn  of 
the  Popes  at  Avignon  (1307-1377).  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  of 
musical  history,  for  Italy,  almost  untouched 
by  the  inflaence  of  the  troubadours,  etc., 
became  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
home  of  music  for  the  civilised  world. 
Palestrina  (Le.,  Giovanni  Pierluigi  Sante, 
of  Praeneste)  would  never  have  arisen 
but  for  the  preparation  which  this  French 
teaching  gave  to  the  Italian  mind. 
The  choruses  which  he  supplied  to  his 
friend  Felippo  Neri's  sacred  dramas  are 
the  be^innines  of  the  opera,  and  the  germ 
of  their  style  is  found  both  in  the  old 
Paris  motets,  andinthe  Flemish  school  which 
grew  out  of  Paris.  These  Paris  musicians 
had  the  great  merit  of  thoroughly  breaking 
away  firom  the  narrowness  of  the  old 
Church  style.  They  adapted  the  popular 
music— of  which  the  song-book  preserved 
at  Loccum  Abbey  near  Bremen  contains  the 
oldest  examples — and  at  the  same  time 
they  systematised  it,  setting  music,  in  f  act^ 
on  the  groove  which  has  led  it  to  its  grand 
triumph  Why  England  fell  out  of  the 
reckoning;  why,  from  having  been  one  of 
the  most  musical  of  nations,  she  became 
for  centuries  almost  silent^  adding  nothing 
to  the  work  which  was  perfected  in  one 
direction  by  Italians,  in  another  by  Ger- 
mans, it  is  hard  to  telL  Some  attribute 
all  our  seathetic  shortcomings  to  the  Puri- 
tans ;  others  say  we  were  too  busy  invent- 
ing machinery,  and  at  the  same  time 
forming  our  Oolonial  Empire.  But  the 
fact  remains.  Edward  the  Firsts  though 
he  is  falsely  charged  with  massacring  me 
Welsh  bards,  was  a  great  patron  of  minstrels, 
and  spent  two  hundred  pounds  (equivalent 
to  some  three  thousand  now)  in  music  alone 
when  his  son  was  knighted.  When  Henry 
the  Fifth  was  crowned,  "  the  number  of 
harpers  in  the  Abbey  of  the  West  Minster 
was  exceeding  great''  Agincourt  was  the 
occasion  of  a  grand  song,  preserved  among 
the  Pepys  MSS.  at  Cambridge — see  Chap- 


♦  In  England  they  had  ffuilds.  A  pillar  at 
Beverly  (1432)  is  inscribed  *Hhi8  pill^  xnade  the 
mevn^trvV"  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GOOglC 
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pell's  **  Popular  Music."  "Owro  Kyngo 
went  forth  to  Normandy  with  grace  and 
myght  of  chyvalry.  The  God  for  hym 
wrought  marylusly."  Henry  the  Eighth, 
too,  and  Elizabeth  were  patrons  of  music ; 
but  somehow — ^though  Tallis  is  no  mean 
composer — we  had  no  Palestrina,  no  Corelli, 
no  Bach,  no  Handel,  not  even  a  Lully. 

Why?  He  who  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion may  perhaps  be  able  to  do  what  I 
know  I  have  not  succeeded  in  doing- 
trace  with  firm  hand  the  first  beginnings 
of  harmony  in  mu*  !c. 

UlfCLE   BOB'S    NIECE. 

By  LESLIE  KEITH. 

Author  qf*'The  Chilcotet,"  et*. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  hotel  to  which  the  cabman  bore  the 
Burtons  as,  in  his  eyes,  the  best  in  London, 
was  at  least,  at  the  date  of  this  history, 
the  newest,  though  it  can  no  longer  claim 
that  distinction. 

It  was  a  large  pile,  not  far  from  Charing 
Gross,  and  In^the  sumptuousuessof  it9  fresh 
paint,  its  gilding,  its  upholstery,  it  was 
magnificent  enough  to  please  even  Mr. 
Burton's  somewhat  exactingly  florid  taste. 
As  for  Tilly,  half-asleep  as  she  was,  she 
felt  that  her  adventures  were  about  to 
begin,  as  she  followed  the  chambermaid 
up  a  shallow  flight  of  steps  to  a  room  finer 
than  any  she  had  ever  occupied  before. 
The  MacAndrews'  Edinburgh  house  in 
stately  Moray  Place  could  boast  nothing  so 
brave  as  the  crimson  and  gold  of  this 
guest-chamber ;  and  as  for  the  Manee,  its 
blameless  austerity  sufi'ered  an  affront  as 
she  arraigned  it  in  her  imagination  and 
found  it  lacking. 

Guests  who  arrive  at  a  London  hotel 
without  luggage,  and  especially  guests  of 
a  manifestly  provincial  order,  are  not 
usually  received  with  cordiality,  but  Uncle 
Bob — perhaps  by  his  absolute  certainty  of 
himself — had  a  way  of  commanding  belief 
in  others.  The  doubts  in  tbe  mind  of  the 
manager,  if  that  astute  person  suffered 
such,  were  dispelled  by  the  jingle  of  the 
gold  Mr.  Burton  drew  carelessly  from  his 
pocket. 

Uncle  Bob  loved  the  sound  of  that 
chinking  gold ;  loved  it  for  the  respect  it 
bought  for  him  now  as  heretofore.  The 
arrival  of  the  luggage,  for  which  a  porter 
was  dispatched  in  a  cab,  was  a  further 
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guarantee,  and  by  nightfall  the  traveUeTs 
were  settled  in  their  new  quarters,  and 
Uncle  Bob  had  won  the  respect  of  half 
tbe  waiters  by  the  lavishness  of  his  orders 
and  the  capacity  of  his  appetite. 

With  some  dim  idea,  perhaps,  of  Blueld- 
ing  Tilly — more  likely  out  of  an  osten- 
tatious desire  to  appear  as  rich  as  he  was— 
he  had  ordered  a  private  sitting-room  for 
her  special  use.  It  was  a  large  room,  too 
large  for  one  solitary  little  woman,  and  its 
range  of  windows  looked  obliquely  upon 
the  lion-guarded  column,  and  on  the  eyer- 
varying  crowd  that  filled  Trafalgar  Sqnare. 

To  Tilly,  as  surely  to  everyone  who 
sees  it  for  a  first,  or  a  second,  or  a  third 
time,  this  endlessly  changing  and  un- 
ending throng  is  as  curious  and  thought- 
compelling  a  spectacle  as  one  could  well 
behold.  So  many  a  thousand  faces,  and 
never  two  faces  alike;  so  many  varying 
interests ;  so  many  out-leaping  desires ;  83 
many  hopes,  fears,  despairs,  joys,  in  which 
yet  no  barter  is  possible  1  Here  in  London, 
the  hugest  hive  of  commerce  the  world 
knows,  there  are  some  things  in  which  no 
man  can  trade — tbe  heart's  bitterness, 
the  heart's  delight,  who  can  share  or 
exchange  these  t 

All  those  varying  emotions,  all  those 
three-volnmed  romances,  each  with  a  plot^ 
a  beginning  and  an  end  to  it,  were  walking 
about  sedately  or  hurrying  briskly,  hidden 
under  top-coa^s  and  tall  hats,  in  the 
morning  when  Tilly's  young  eyes  first 
looked  on  the  moving  panorama. 

Omnibuses  were  doing  a  cheerful  trade 
and  went  by  laden  with  City  men,  who 
smoked,  or  read  the  morning  papers,  or 
exchanged  words,  or  shook  their  fingers  at 
each  other  in  mysterious  symbol;  City 
women,  there  were  too — an  outcome, 
these,  of  this  century — cashiers,  and  clerks 
and  post-office  girls,  mostly  sedate  and 
business-like,  and  mostly  dressed  in  black. 
The  young  working-woman  of  this  genera- 
tion is  a  great  deal  wiser  than  her  grand- 
mother, or  her  mother,  for  the  matter  of 
that ;  she  is  quite  as  independent  as  her 
brother,  and  could  go  round  the  world 
alone,  without  suffering  so  much  as  a  blush 
or  a  tremor  all  the  way. 

To  Tilly,  fresh  from  country  silences,  it 
was  all  a  trifle  fearful,  as  well  as  very 
wonderful.  But  for  this  moving  outside 
world,  she  might  have  felt  her  new 
grandeur  a  little  oppressive.  The  hurry 
without  was  mated  with  the  silence  withia 
Uncle  Bob  had  strolled  off  after  their  early 
breakfast  to   smoke  ^^he  had  unpacked 
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her  modest  boxes ;  she  had  taken  out  a 
bit  of  needlework  and  laid  it  beside  her, 
and  there  was  nothing  else  that  she  greatly 
inclmed  to  da 

She  had  examined  the  great  room  from 
end  to  eDd,  and  looked  at  her  own  reflection 
in  the  mirrors  from  every  possible  angle 
and  degree  of  distance;  and  again  and 
again,  after  each  fresh  tour  of  inspection, 
Khe  was  drawn  to  the  window  to  watch  big 
LoDdon  ninning  to  and  fro  in  the  misty 
brightness  of  the  November  morning. 

It  had  sufficed  for  one  whole  day,  but 
by  the  next  she  began  to  grow  restleas, 
and  to  long — as  ooly  a  country-bred  girl 
can  long — for  the  freshness  of  the  wind  on 
her  cheeks.  The  waiter's  silent  and  fre- 
quent appearances,  too,  disconcerted  her. 
Oaght  one  to  have  a  new  order  ready  for 
each  apparition  of  his  head  within  the  door  % 
Or  could  it  be  possible  that  he  was  keep- 
ing guard  over  her )  She  did  not  like 
either  alternative,  and  the  longing  to  go 
ont  grew  from  the  moment  she  first  con- 
ceived it,  till  she  felt  that  it  must  be 
gratified. 

She  ran  upstairs  and  put  on  her  best 
frock.  It  had  done  duty  for  many  a 
Sunday  in  the  minister's  pew  at  home, 
where  it  had  been  duly  honoured  with  its 
meed  of  rustic  admiration;  but  its  lustre 
seemed  somehow  dimmed  under  the  new 
conditions.  She  met  her  own  reflection  in 
the  long  wardrobe  mirr<Hr  with  a  dissatis- 
fied shake  of  the  head. 

"  You  are  all  wrong,  all  wrong,  Tilly ; 
bat  never  mind,"  she  consoled  herself, 
"  you  are  going  out  where  there  are  so  many 
pwple  that  nobody  will  ever  see  you." 

She  looked  into  the  sitting-room,  but 
Uncle  Bob  had  not  returned,  and  she  went 
on  alone; 

Several  people,  among  whom  were  some 
men,  were  chatting  in  the  hall  of  the 
hotel  or  smoking  on  the  steps,  and  most  of 
them  turned  to  look  at  her  as  she  passed 
them  with  a  light  step  and  a  well-carried 
head. 

Tilly  humbly  thought  that  all  the  looks 
were  in  disparagement  of  her  unfashionable 
dress.  She  could  not  tell  what  a  quaint 
and  pleasing  picture  she  made  in  the  dark 
blue  gown  which  the  best  efforts  of  the 
conntry  dressmaker  had  not  managed  to 
Bpoil,  because  Tilly's  own  good  taste  had 
restricted  her  in  ornament — a  dress  that 
hang  in  plain  folds  to  the  top  of  her 
neat,  thick  boots,  a  little  doak  of  the 
same  material,  and  a  hat  with  a  curly 
brim,  under  which  her  blue  eves  danced 


teau*.  ^^  Miss  Tilly  might  have  ran- 
sacked halt  r  '•*don,  and  not  found  a 
costume  nearly  so  De^x,  ^ntr. 

One  of  the  strangers  stu.  ^ing  on  the 
steps  threw  away  the  end  of  n!*'  cigar, 
and  sauntering  down  behind  her,  foliu  ^«k1 
her  into  the  thronging  world  outside. 
What  a  teeming  world  it  was  1  In  Lilies- 
muir  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  not  to 
speak  of  each  cat  and  dog,  knew  Miss 
Burton,  the  minister's  cousin.  A  walk 
down  the  long,  straggling  village  street 
was,  in  its  way,  a  royal  procession, 
made  up  of  kindly  words  and  greetings ; 
here  the  faces  which  looked  into  hers  wore 
a  blank  unrecognition.  Tilly  had  yet  to 
learn  that  London  is  the  loneliest  place 
in  all  the  world.  Not  in  the  inviolable 
silence  of  her  own  brown  moors;  not  on 
the  heights  of  her  own  remote  hills ;  may 
one  be  so  entirely  isolated  as  in  this  great 
city,  where  with  every  beat  of  time  a  new 
footfall  meets  your  ear,  a  new  face  scans 
yours  before  it  vanishes. 

As  yet^  however,  there  was  no  reason 
why  Tilly  should  feel  anything  but  the 
sense  of  exhilaration  that  happy  and  con- 
tented people  experience  in  any  briskly- 
moving  scene.  She  had  turned  towards 
the  Strand,  and  though  a  great  many 
people  looked  at  her,  there  were  so  many 
more  who  did  not  look,  that  she  was  com- 
forted, and  began  to  forget  her  dress.  She 
had  a  lurking  wonder — which  did  not 
anfOunt  to  a  hope — whether  the  young 
man  who  had  befriended  her  uncle  last 
night  might  not  reappear  this  morning. 
To  her  inexperience  it  seemed  quite  poe- 
sible.  She  half  wished  that  he  would,  and 
that  she  might  speak  to  him;  for  it  lay 
burdensomely  on  her  conscience  that  they 
had  asked  him  to  dinner,  when  neither  the 
dinner,  the  hostp,  nor  the  welcome  were 
likely  to  be  forthcoming.  And  what 
would  he  think  of  their  gratitude  then  % 

Entertained  with  her  thoughts,  every- 
thing went  well  till  she  essayed  to  cross 
the  busy  street.  Now,  in  all  her  brief 
career,  though  she  had,  it  must  be  told, 
ridden  plough-horses  barebacked  when 
she  was  small,  and  in  later  days  had 
scampered  fearlessly  over  the  moors  on 
Cousin  Spencer's  shaggy  Sheltie,  Miss 
Tilly  had  never  hazarded  the  dangers  of  a 
London  crossing.  To  the  timid  it  bristles 
with  perils,  and  Tilly's  first  futile  attempt 
to  overcome  them  left  her  with  less 
courage  to  try  a  second. 

Here  was  a  chance,  indeed,  for  the 
modest  clerk  1    Whv  was  he  not  here  to  . 
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avail  himself  of  it  t  It  was  not  his  voice, 
thoQfih  it  was  also  a  man's,  but  one  never 
heard  before,  that  said  with  careless 
ease : 

"  Will  yon  allow  me  to  see  yon  across ) " 

She  looked  up  into  the  strange  face, 
rather  startled  for  a  moment,  bat  the 
situation  was  dire ;  she  had  come  farther 
than  she  knew,  and  she  felt  certain  that 
the  only  way  home  lay  on  the  other  side  of 
that  unbridged  stream. 

'* Thank  you,"  she  said  hesitatingly; 
"  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will" 

"  Then  may  I  ask  you  to  take  my  arm  t 
We  shall  wait  till  the  stream  divides. 
Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits.  Here 
is  our  chance ;  we  had  better  take  it  while 
it  is  offered  us." 

He  led  her  safely  over,  under  the  heads 
of  cab  and  omnibus  horses  with  what 
seemed  to  Tilly  an  admirable  calmness. 

*' Thank  you,"  she  said  gratefully, 
looking  up  with  frank  eyes ;  ''  I  could  not 
have  got  over  alone^" 

<*  Probably  not,"  said  the  stranger  with 
gravity. 

<*  Are  all  crossings  as  bad  as  that)  "  she 
asked,  not  liking  to  turn  away  abruptly. 

•<  Some  are  much  worsa  There's  a  hope- 
less one  at  the  Mansion  House,  for 
instance,  where  quite  a  large  number  of 
people  come  to  a  disastrous  end  every 
year." 

Tilly  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 

'^  I  can  go  alone  now,  thank  you,"  Ae 
said.  "  It  is  quite  a  straight  road  to  the 
hotel" 

*'  May  I  venture  to  ask  which  hotel ) " 

She  named  it 

"Not  quite  straight^  I  think.  There  are 
at  least  two  turnings  and  two  crossings, 
each  as  formidable  as  the  one  we  have 
surmounted." 

"  Then  I  needn't  have  crossed  here  I " 

**  That  depends  on  where  you  want  to 
go,"  he  smiled.  "  If  to  the  hotel,  then  not. 
Will  you  give  me  the  further  pleasure  of 
diowiug  you  the  way  t " 

"I  think  I  remember  it,"  she  said,  not 
quite  liking  to  accept,  and  yet  equally 
fearing  to  be  rude  in  refusing  this 
stranger's  offer. 

At  Liliesmuir  she  would  have  known 
just  what  to  do,  in  the  impossible  case 
of  anybody  wanting  to  help  her  there. 
Suppose — for  mere  argument  sake — she 
had  fallen  into  the  river,  and  had  been 
rescued  by  some  unknown  person,  the 
inevitable  conclusion  would  be  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Manse  for  rest  and  refresh- 


ment, and  the  minister's  solemn  tbinki. 
The  cases  were  hardly  parallel  Must  she 
walk  with  this  gentleman  in  her  train  to 
their  present  dwelling-place,  and  seek  out 
Uncle  Bob  to  discharge  their  obligation  to 
the  stranger  t 

She  looked  so  grave  over  this  propositioii 
that  a  lurking  smile  came  into  her  com- 
panion's eyes. 

*'As  I  am  going  to  the  hotel  alio, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  walk  behind 
you,"  he  suggested.  "  Then  if  you  should 
happen  to  forget  the  way " 

*<  Are  you  living  there  % "  Tilly  asked. 

''  I  am  living  there.  I  think  I  bad  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  your  father  in  the 
smoking-room." 

'<My  uncle,"  she  amended. 

"  Your  uncle,"  he  bowed.  "  We  hsd 
some  talk  which  I,  for  one,  found  interest- 
ing." 

*<Then,"  she  remarked,  "  if  we  are  both 
going  to  the  same  place,  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  walk  behind  me." 

"Thank  you,"  the  stranger  answerei 
"  I  will  walk  beside  you,  if  you  will  allow. 
If  we  take  this  turning  you  will  find  it 
quieter." 

"This  isn't  the  way  I  came,"  she 
said,  looking  about  her. 

"  It  is  quite  as  near,  and  we  shall  avoid 
crossings,  which  I  think  you  do  not  lika" 

"  We  haven't  any  at  home,"  she  said 
with  a  laugh.  "Except  on  market^ays,  the 
sight  of  a  single  dog-cart  is  enough  to 
bring  everybody  to  door  or  window." 

"  It  must  be  very  quiet" 

"It  is  quiet  here  too,"  ahe  asserted, 
"after  that  noisy  street  Is  that  water 
shining  before  us  t " 

"That  is  the  river;  the  great  Thames. 
This  is  the  Embankment  Somewhere 
here,  they  say,  your  poet  Bums  is  to  have 
a  statue  erected  in  his  honour,  one  of  these 
days." 

"How  do  you  know  he  is  my  poet! 
she  asked  naively,  turning  round  qoickly 
to  him. 

"  Mr.  Burton  informed  me  he^  was 
Scotch,"  said  her  companion  with  admirable 
gravity. 

Before  they  had  compassed  the  short 
distance  to  the  hotel — and  to  his  honour  it 
must  be  said,  he  took  her  tiiere  without 
deviation — he  had  learned  a  good  deal  more 
about  her  than  that  she  was  Scotch. 
Since  he  knew  Uncle  Bob,  Tilly  felt  that 
it  must  be  all  right,  and  ske  chatted  with- 
out reserve. 

They  went  up  ihe-steps  oir  the  hotel  | 
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k^ther  almost  like  old  acquaintances; 
TSUj  was  smiling  at  something  her  com- 
panion said  when  two  ladies,  who  had  sent 
for  a  hansom,  came  oat  from  the  hall. 

They  both  looked  rather  fixedly  at  the 
pair,  and  one  of  them  tarned  to  watch  her 
as  she  nodded  good-bye  to  her  new  friend 
and  ran  npatairs  alone. 

"I  told  you  BO,  Honoria,'*  said  this  lady 
to  the  other  in  a  tone  of  satisfied  conviction. 

''I  don't  know,  Maria/'  said  the  one 
addressed  as  Honoria. 

"I  know;  a  bold,  forward,  pert  little 
chii  I  noticed  her  at  dinner  last  night 
I  belieye  that  man  and  she  never  met 
before  this  morning  !  I  saw  her  pass  him 
in  the  hall  as  she  went  out— and  to  think 
of  her  running  about  the  streets  alone  1 " 

''I  thought  it  was  the  circumstance  of 
ber  not  being  alone,  you  objected  to.  Foor 
fiMe  one !  she  seems  to  have  no  one  to 
look  after  her." 

"  Now  you  will  make  it  your  mission  to 
look  after  her,  I  supposed"  said  Maria, 
wiih  a  toss  of  her  befeathered  head. 
"Well,  we  can't  stop  all  day.  Tell  the 
man  to  drive  to  Marshall's  first." 

Hmtnwhile  Tilly,  all  unconscious  of  the 
criticisms  which  were  being  passed  on  her 
behaviour,  peeped  into  the  sitting-room, 
and  finding  her  uncle  there,  went  in  with 
a  skip,  and  dropped  him  a  lively  curtsey. 
Tben  she  flitted  to  the  long  mirror  inserted 
in  the  wall,  and  for  a  few  moments  sur- 
veyed herself  gravely. 

"  Well,  little  lass,  and  where  have  you 
been!"  growled  Uncle  Bob  from  the 
depths  of  his  chair.' 

"  I've  been  making  a  new  acquaintance, 
Unde  Bob."  She  turned  upon  him :  <*  Am 
I  BO  very  dowdy  ? " 

He  looked  at  the  straight,  slim  figure, 
the  quaint,  becoming  dress,  the  hat  with 
tbe  curly  brim,  and  the  bright  eyes 
under  it. 

"Pretty  trim,  I  should  say,"  was  his 
verdict  "  Been  getting  some  new 
toggery  1" 

/'No.  I  told  you,  making  acquaintance 
with  an  acquaintance  of  yours." 

''An  acquaintance  of  mine  t " 

*'  He  Baid  he  met  you  in  the  smoking- 
foom,  and  that  he  had  enjoyed  talking  to 
yon." 

She  retailed  this  little  compliment  with 
pride. 

"A  tall  chap  with  a  yellow  beard — 
yonngishi" 

^  **Not    young,"    she    said    decidedly. 
"Forty  at  leasts    I  do  think  Londoners  | 


are  the  most  obliging  people  in  the  world. 
What  trouble  they  give  themselves!  I 
might  have  been  killed  at  a  crossing  but 
for  this  one,  and  I  should  certainly  have 
lost  my  way  and  never  found  the  road  back 
to  you  any  more." 

"I  guess  you've  got  a  good  Scotch 
tongue  in  your  head,"  said  Uncle  Bob,  with 
a  laugh,  taking  a  light  view  of  this  possible 
tragedy. 

"Perhaps  they  wouldn't  have  under- 
stood me,"  she  said  demurely.  "  I  don't 
find  I've  acquired  a  Cockney  accent  yet, 
Uncle  Bob."  She  came  and  perched  her- 
self on  the  comer  of  his  chaur :  "  Do  you 
remember  asking  that  poor  yonng  man  to 
dinner — was  it — or  supper  t " 

*'  What  poor  young  man  1 "  Mr. 
Burton's  instincts  were  generally  hos- 
pitable, and  how  was  he  to  remember  all 
the  youn^  fellows  whom  he  had  from  time 
to  time  mvited  to  come  and  witness  his 
greatness! 

'*  The  one  who  helped  us  last  night.  If 
he  goes  to  Mrs.  Popham's " 

"  Faith,  he'll  get  nothing  but  the  cold 
shoulder  for  his  pains,"  said  Uncle  Bob 
with  a  huge  laugh,  able  to  take  a  humorous 
view  of  the  situation  now  that  it  was  two 
days  old. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  I" 
asked  Tilly. 

"Eh,  lass  t  there's  nothing  to  do. 
Would  you  have  me  go  round  to  all  the 
banks  in  London  and  ask  for  a  young  chap 
who  showed  an  old  chap  the  way  to 
Prince's  Gate  %  As  well  seek  a  needle  in 
a  hay-stack.  We  must  make  it  up  to  the 
new  man  instead,  Tilly." 

"That  won't  be  the  same,"  she  said, 
getting  up  and  walking  the  length  of  the 
room.  'I  must  do  something,  anyhow," 
she  said  with  energy,  as  she  turned  to  face 
him  again.  "Do  you  know,  I'm  not  like 
any  other  girl  in  London." 

"Did  the  new  acquaintance  tell  you 
that  f  "  he  asked  with  a  grio. 

«  No.  Do  you  think  fd  have  let  him  ? " 
she  said  indignantly.  "I  didn't  need  to 
be  told.  I  had  only  to  look — ^you  have 
only  to  look — to  see  for  yourself." 

"Well,  there  are  shops  enough,  and 
near  enough,  if  that's  all,  my  lass;  it's  easy 
settled.  We'll  have  a  cruise  round  them 
to-morrow." 

"  I  won't  spend  much,"  she  said,  coming 
back  to  her  perch. 

"  You'll  spend  what  I  give  you  to  spend," 
he  said,  dictatoriaily.  "  That's  a  bargain, 
.ad  you  c«  give  me  •  kuj.';  ^^Goosk 
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.  That  night,  at  table  d'hdte— the  only 
meal  she  took  in  public—Tillj  found  her- 
self seated  near  her  new  acquaintance,  and 
learned  that  his  name  was  Bahrens. 

"Got  a  foreign  cat  about  him,"  said 
Uncle  Boh.  "But  he  seems  a  knowing 
chap." 

The  lady  named  Honoris,  whom  the 
hotel  books  could  have  shown  to  be  Miss 
Walton,  was  also  seated  near,  and  looked 
at  Tilly  very  often.  Once,  when  their 
eyes  met,  she  smiled,  and  Tilly  smiled 
back,  pleased  with  the  friendly  overture. 

Miss  Walton  saw  nothing  very  blame- 
worthy in  Tilly's  conduct.  She  did  not 
originate  many  remarks,  and  mostly 
listened  in  silence  to  a  conversation  carried 
on  across  her  person — a  cohversation,  or 
rather  a  monologue ;  for  when  Uncle  Bob 
held  the  theme  he  scarce  allowed  his  neigh- 
bour to  insert  a  word.  His  talk  was 
enUghtening  enough  in  its  own  way,  though 
it  chiefly  concerned  the  chances  of  fortune 
on  Australian  sheep-runs,  and  the  gains  to 
be  wrung  from  the  dead-meat  trade.  To 
him,  at  least,  it  was  so  stimulating,  that  in 
the  glow  of  his  satisfaction  he  invited  Mr. 
Behrens  to  pay  them  a  visit  in  Tilly's 
sitting-room,  and  taste  a  particular  brand 
of  champagne  which  had  pleased  his 
fancy. 

If  Miss  Walton  were  minded  to  befriend 
Tilly's  solitude,  her  chances  seemed  to 
diminish  with  the  passing  days.  Tilly, 
indeed,  could  hardly  complain  of  solitude, 
since  whenever  she  had  her  uncle's  com- 
pany she  had  Mr.  Behrens's  also. 

He  made  himself  very  pleasant,  and  he 
knew  a  great  deal,  and  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  leisaro,  save  to 
bestow  it  on  his  new  friends.  He  arranged 
Tilly's  sight-seeing  in  the  most  skilful 
fashion,  and  proved  himself  a  competent 
guide,  guessing  accurately  just  the  sort  of 
information  that  would  interest  her,  and 
not  overtax  Uncle  Bob's  somewhat  limited 
intelligence. 

Tilly  took  it  all  pleasantly  and  easily 
enough.  Mr.  Behrens  was  her  uncle's 
friend,  and  as  such  she  accepted  him  with- 
out lowing  very  much  about  him,  or 
analysing  the  slenderness  of  their  know- 
ledge concerning  him. 

In  this  respect  Tilly  and  her  uncle  were 


alike  guileless  as  babes.  For  a  man  who  had 
knocked  about  the  woild,  he  was  iur- 
prisingly  simple,  though  he  thought  Urn- 
self  so  cunning.  Yet  even  across  his  deme 
brain  there  sometimes  crept  a  pasdog 
wonder  whether  this  was  the  best  sort  of 
life  for  Tilly— his  little  Tilly,  for  whom  he 
had  planned,  and  schemed,  and  grown 
rich  these  many  years,  and  for  whom  he 
meant  to  make  the  world  so  beautifoL 

'*  You  haven't  bought  those  gowns  yet^ 
little  lass,"  he  said  one  night,  when  by  a 
rare  chance  the  obliging  Behrens  was 
absent 

"  How  could  I,  dear,  when  we've  been 
seeing  half  London  t  In  spite  of  his  great 
friendship  for  you,  Mr.  Behrens  wonld 
hardly  like  to  be  asked  to  choose  my 
dresses." 

"  You  don't  take  to  him,  TiUy  t " 

«  Upon  the  whole,  I  take  to  you  morf," 
she  said  demurely;  *'and  it  is  rather  a 
treat  to  have  you  all  to  myself  jost  for 
once." 

"  I  wish  you  had  a  woman  friend,"  he 
said  with  unwonted  gravity,  not  meeting 
this  sally. 

'<  A  woman  friend  t "  she  said.  <*  What 
kind  of  a  woman  friend  ?  'Liabeth  from 
the  Manse,  perhaps,  to  snub  me  as  she 
snubs  cousin  Spencer  t  Or — Mrs.  Pophami 
I  believe  you  are  hankering  after  Urs. 
Popham  more  than  I  am  ! " 

*'  Mrs.  Popham  is  no  friend  of  yours  or 
mine,"  he  began  with  such  threatening 
vehemence  that  she  hastened  to  say : 

*' Well,  then,  there  are  those  cousins  of 
mine  we've  got  to  discover.  There  are 
sure  to  be  girls  among  them.  Very  likely 
they  are  all  girls.  Will  six  or  eight 
women  friends  who  are  cousins  as  well, 
pleise  you.  Uncle  Bob  1 " 

''  Time  enough  to  say  when  we  do  dis- 
cover them.  There's  no  hurry,  lass;  weVe 
done  without  them  a  goodish  bit,  and  we 
can  get  along  wanting  them  stilL  Yoa 
can't  take  your  own  kith  and  kin  up  and 
drop  them  again  if  they're  not  to  your  taste. 
We'll  ca'  canny,  my  woman." 

**  That's  a  very  pleasing  sentiment^"  said 
Tilly,  giving  him  a  hug  of  reward  for  it; 
"if  ever  you  should  tire  of  me.  Uncle 
Bob,  I'll  quote  your  own  words  against 
you." 
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GhRETCHEN. 

By  tJu  Au*Jior  qf  "Diime  Dnrdm,"  **My  Lord  Conceit,' 
**  Darby  and  Joanf"  **  Corlnna"  etc 


BOOK  III. 

CIIAPrER  IX.      IN  THE  STORM. 

A  MOMENT  later  the  Btorm  descended  in 
all  its  fury.  The  wind  no  longer  moaned, 
but  hovrled  like  a  legion  of  demons.  The 
trees  around  the  little  cottage  writhed 
and  tossed,  and  fiang  out  tfaireatoning 
arms  at  one  another,  and  shook  their 
beautifal  leaves  down  on  the  sodden 
earth  as  if  in  very  impotence  of  senseless 
fury. 

The  rain  streamed  down  in  one  teriific 
torrent,  amid&t  which  the  lightning  flashed 
and  played  like  vivid  flame.  It  was  a 
terrible  scene;  and  Gretchen,  hurriedly 
closing  her  window,  sat  there  trembling 
,  and  aghast 

"Ohl  wby  would  he  not  wait]"  she 
asked  herself  again  and  again,  picturing 
that  lonely  figure  on  the  dark,  unsheltered 
road,  amid  the  warring  elements.  ''  And 
who  could  have  told  him  to  come  here? 
How  cruel !  bow  shameful  1  How  angry 
Nealewillbel" 

The  magic  of  that  name  for  a  moment 
awajed  her  with  the  old  resistless  mastery. 
Almost  unconsciously  she  sank  down  on 
her  knees  beside  the  bed,  and  buried  her 
face  in  the  soft  white  coverlid. 

"  Oh,  love  1  why  are  you  not  here  t " 
her  heart  cried  out  as  the  tempest  rioted 
without.     "  Can't  you  feel  I  want  you  t " 

Bat  the  solitude  was  unanswering,  the 

'  quietof  the  room  was  undisturbed  by  step  or 

shadow;  though,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  the 

girl  that  the  passionate  call  and  crave  of 

^  her  heart  most  surely  bridge  the  abyss  of 

Bpace  and  time,  and  echo  at  the  doors  of 
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that  other 
pealed. 

She  had  been  alone  a  long  time  now — 
long,  at  leaat,  to  one  who  measured  lime 
by  the  absence  of  the  only  being  who 
madd  time  endurable. 

U  6:emed  as  if  months,  instead  of 
weeks,  had  passed  since  nhe  had  come  to 
this  little  quiet  nook,  buried  from  sight 
and  sound  of  the  outer  world.  The  days 
had  been  spent  among  books,  or  in  ram- 
bles through  the  lonely  lanes  and  quiet 
meadows.  Her  only  comfort  had  been 
Neale*s  letters,  and  they  were  neither  so 
frequent  nor  so  long  as  she  could  have 
desired. 

Till  to-night,  when  Adrian  "LyWa  pre- 
sence had  broken  in  on  her  solitude,  she 
had  been  as  lonely  and  as  undisturbed 
as  the  Sleeping  Princess  of  immortal  fame. 
Each  morning,  when  (he  rose,  she  told 
heiself,  '<He  will  be  here  to-day  I"  and 
each  evening,  as  her  eyes  closed  in  slum- 
bers that  were  too  light  and  too  dream- 
filled  for  rest,  she  would  murmur,  "  To- 
morrow ;  surely  he  will  come  to-morrow." 

She  kneh  there  now  for  long,  listening 
half  in  terror  to  the  ragiog  storm,  yet 
loyally  seeing  in  it  both  fair  and  good 
excuse  for  that  deferred  presence  which, 
to  her,  embodied  all  that  was  loved  and 
valued  in  life. 

The  storm  at  last  began  to  abito  its 
violence.  The  rain  fell  in  slow,  plashing 
drops ;  the  wind  died  away  with  long,  low  , 
moans ;  the  thunder  no  longer  crashed  and 
rolled  through  the  black  vaults  above ;  and 
the  lightning  only  played  fitfully  and 
irregularly  along  the  brightening  line  that 
already  spoke  of  dawn. 

Gretchen  rose  to  her  feet  at  last ;  she 
felt  that  sleep  was  impossible.  She  went 
to  her  window  and  drew  up  the  blind,  and 
looked  out  on  the  devastated  garden.    As 
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she  looked,  a  faint  pale  gleam  li^j  up  the 
eastern  sky,  and  slowly  spread  itself  along 
the  heavy  banks  of  clouds. 

Her  eyes  turned  to  that  gleam,  joyful 
that  it  meant  another  dawn,  yet  heavy 
with  the  shadows  of  memory  such  as  day- 
light always  brought  her. 

She  remembered  that  sunrise  in  Venice 
— all  it«  wonder  and  its  glory,  and  the 
raptq;e  of  that  other  presence  that  had 
watched  it  by  her  side. 

And  one  other  morning  she  thought  of 
now — when  they  had  passed  through 
Vienna  on  their  return  journey.  They 
were  to  leave  by  the  early  train,  and  she 
had  risen  at  six  o'clock  to  have  a  peep  at 
the  wonderful  city,  which  as  yet  was 
unknown  and  marvellous  as  a  child's  dream 
to  her  vivid  fancy. 

How  it  all  came  back :  the  sumptuous 
room ;  the  bare  polished  floor  over  which 
she  had  moved  with  rosy,  naked  feet !  She 
seemed  to  see  herself  creeping,  eager  and 
curious  as  a  child,  to  the  lace-enshrouded 
window  and  opening  it,  and  looking  out 
on  the  street  below  that  was  all  damp  and 
cool  from  the  passage  of  the  water-carts. 
She  could  recall  the  very  look  of  the  oppo- 
site houses,  with  their  jealously-closed 
shutters ;  even  the  chf6,  where  a  waiter  was 
lazily  opening  doors  and  windows,  and 
yawning  vigorously  over  the  performance. 
A  cloud  of  pigeons  were  fluttering  amidst 
eaves  and  nooks  formed  by  balconies  and 
arches.  It  seemed  to  her  she  heard  their 
soft  coos,  the  movement  of  their  rustling 
wings;  and  all  the  golden  light  and  glory  of 
the  day  swept  once  more  over  her  senses 
and  made  her  heart  thrill  at  the  remem- 
brance of  her  own  great  happiness. 

Then,  the  story  of  her  life  had  just 
begun.  Now,  it  had  gathered  pages  in- 
stead of  lines;  it  held  pictures,  scenes, 
incidents,  she  never  wearied  of  recalling. 

As  she  stood  by  the  open  window  the 
scents  of  the  jasmine  and  roses  touched 
her  senses  with  a  subtle  paiUi  for  which 
she  could  not  account.  The  dark,  dreaiy 
eyes  grew  wistful;  a  little  shiver  shook 
her  slender  frame.  Then,  quite  suddenly, 
she  saw  the  light  spread  glowing  and 
glorious  over  all  the  dim  erey  sky.  She 
heard  a  flutter  of  wings,  a  chirp  of  waking 
birds,  and  half-unconsciously  her  glance 
fell  earthwards,  and  in  its  wanderings 
rested  with  a  sudden  startled  wonder  on 
the  fallen  trunk  of  a  huge  tree,  which  only 
the  night  before  had  towered  in  lofty 
grandeur  among  its  compeers. 
There  it  lay  now — broken,  bruised ;  its 


leaves  soddened.;  its  boughs  cracked  and 
bare ;  a  meluicholy  and  forlorn  thing  in 
the  brightness  and  glory  of  the  awakening 
day.  Pityingly  and  regretfully  the  glil'B 
eyes  rested  on  it,  and  as  their  scratby 
grew  more  intense  it  seemed  to  hex  that 
something  else  lay  there  amidst  tiial 
entangling  mass  of  leaves  and  broken 
bouehs.  Involuntarily  she  leant  forwards, 
shading  her  eyes  from  the  now  vivid  glow 
of  sunlight,  painfully  conscious  of  a  tmible 
fear,  which  robbed  her  cheeks  of  cokmrand 
filled  her  heart  with  an  intense  and  inex- 
plicable dread. 

A  moment  more  and  she  had  left  the 
window,  and  thrust  her  feet  into  slippers, 
and  flung  a  warm  and  heavy  cloak  over  her 
white  draperies. 

Then  swift  as  thought  she  flew  down  the 
stairs,  and  opened  the  door,  and  so  crossing 
with  a  lapwing's  speed  the  intervening 
space,  found  herself  leaning,  terrified  and 
helpless,  over  the  prostrate  figure  of  a  man. 

As  the  horror  slowlj^  passed  from  her 
eyes,  she  saw — who — it  was.  She  re- 
membered, with  piteous  and  bewildered 
self-reproach,  the  crash  that  had  minded 
with  the  thunder.  The  huge  tree  had 
struck  him  as  his  hand  was  on  the  gate. 
She  saw  the  dreadful  gash  on  the  nn- 
covered  head,  the  blood  that  lay  in  a  pool 
beneath  it. 

So  still,  so  grey,  looked  the  face  up- 
turned there  with  closed  eyes,  in  the  l%ht 
and  glory  of  the  June  dawn,  that  she 
fancied  he  was  dead,  and  in  her  terror 
screamed  aloud  the  word,  and  rushed  back 
to  the  house  to  awake  the  sleeping 
servants. 

The  gardener  was  the  first  who  heard 
her  cry,  and  followed  her  with  all  speed  to 
the  spot.  It  was  a  task  of  no  small  diffi 
culty  to  clear  away  the  heavy  boughs  and 
branches  from  round  and  about  iiaX  help- 
less figure.  Then  she  tried  to  lift  it,  bat 
in  vain. 

'^He  be  powerful  heavy,"  be  said, 
scratching  his  head  and  looking  helplessly 
at  Gretchen.  "  Maybe  I'd  b^ter  go  for 
helpT' 

"Yes,  go,  go!"  cried  the  girl  fran- 
tically, as  she  tried  to  stanch  the  terrible 
wound,  and  looked  with  ever-growing 
dread  at  the  pallid,  hueless  face.  '*  And 
send  some  one  to  the  vUlage  for  the  doctor. 
He  is  not  dead.  I  can  feel  his  heart  beat 
Only,  for  Heaven's  sake,  make  hasten" 

She  supported  the  head  against  her 
knees,  scarce  knowing  how  she  did  ii  It 
was  so  terrible,  to  think  that  all  thoee 
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bton  be  had  been  lying  here  so  cloee  to 
htr,  bleeding  aloirlj  to  death,  and  she-— 
oneonsdoiis  of  it  alll 

She  raised  one  hand^  bat  it  dropped 
beayily  back,  yet  she  saw  the  pale  lips  sud- 
denly qoiver,  and  the  eyes  unclose.  One 
dee^g  glance,  betraying  no  consciousness, 
giying  no  recognition,  and  again  Adrian 
Lyle  relapsed  into  insensibility. 

She  wetted  his  cold  brow  with  the  rain- 
witer,  she  diaf ed  his  hands  in  her  own 
imtil  trembling  palms,  but  he  gaye  no  sign 
of  awaking. 

Never  had  sound  of  human  steps  seemed 
io  welcome  to  the  girl  as  when  she^  caught 
ihe  echo  of  old  tfob's,  and  those  of  the 
libonrer  he  had  brought  with  him  from  a 
neighbouring  field.  Between  them  they 
manaffed  to  lift  the  unconscious  man,  and 
bore  him  into  the  cottage,  and  laid  him 
down  on  the  bed  which  Gretchen  had 
ordered  the  woman  to  prepare. 

She  made  old  Job  and  his  wife  remove 
the  wet  and  soaking  clothes,  and  wrap  the 
cold  and  pulseless  hmbs  in  hot  blankets. 
She  herself  prepared  hot  wine,  amd  tried 
to  pour  it  ^ou^  the  clenched  teetk ;  but 
it  was  useless. 

It  seemed  long,  long  hours  before  the 
village  doctor  came.  Fortunately  he  was  a 
clever  and  also  a  reticent  man.  He  asked 
bat  few  questions ;  the  case  explained  itself. 
CraicossioB  of  the  brain — ^in  all  probability  to 
be  followed  by  rheumatic  fever,  after  those 
long  hours  of  exposure  and  loss  of  blood. 

"  It  will  be  very  serious/'  he  said,  glanc- 
ing fiom  tiie  unconscious  man  to  the  lovely 
terror«Mcken  face  of  the  watcher.  ''  I 
had  better  send  you  a  nurse.'' 

"  No— please  do  not,"  pleaded  Oretchen 
in  her  imperfect  EngUsk  "  I  am  strong 
and  young.  I  can  do  all  that  is  necessary, 
with  the  assistance  of  my  servant" 

"As  yon  please,  madam,"  said  the 
doctor  gruffly.  '*  Only,  when  matters  grow 
critical,  you  will  find  it  is  impossible.  Is 
the  gentleman  a  friend  of  yours) " 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl  ''At  least,  I  met 
him  abroad  some  months  ago  —  that 
is  all" 

The  doctor  looked  sharply  at  her.  There 
was  some  mystery,  he  knew,  about  the  lady 
at  The  Laurels.  He  saw  how  lovely  she 
was,  and  how  young.  Ho  noted  the  circlet 
on  her  slender  finger,  and  thought  he  must 
be  a  strange  huslmnd  who  wcmld  care  to 
leave  so  voung  and  fair  a  wife  to  the 
solitude  which  he  knew  had  been  her  por- 
tion. 

"Perhaos."    he  said  doubtfuUv.   "vou 


h^l  better  communicate  with  the  gentle- 
man's friends.  Do  you  know  his  address ) " 

''  No,"  said  Gretchen.  «'  I  have  no  idea 
of  it." 

'*You  had  better  search  his  pockets 
then.  There  may  be  a  letter  or  card  in 
them  to  give  the  information.  At  iMresenl 
I  can  do  nothing  more.  I  will  return  again 
this  evening." 

He  went  away,  leaving  Gretchen  mcnre 
helpless  and  miserable  than  she  had  ever 
felt 

The  mystery  of  Adrian  Lyie's  presence 
here  was  inexplicable.  She  knew  that  noone 
save  Neale  could  give  her  his  address ;  and 
Mr.  Lyle  had  said  he  had  been  told  she 
had  sent  for  him — that  she  was  ill  almost 
to  death. 

The  search  in  his  pockets  produced  no- 
thing, save  a  little  worn  pocket  Testament, 
whidi  never  left  his  possession.  His  1m^, 
which  old  Job  had  discovered  dose  by  the 
gate,  contained  only  a  change  of  Unen. 
There  was  not  a  scrap  of  paper  even,  to 
give  any  due  to  where  he  had  come  from, 
or  how  he  had  discovered  Gretchen^si  re- 
treat 

As  the  hours  wore  on  he  becasM 
delirious,  and  the  girl  grew  really  alarmed. 

'<I  must,  write  to  Neale,"  she  thought, 
''and  tell  him  to  come  at  onca"      moih  ^^^ 

She  left  the  sick  room,  and  went  down- 
stairs and  into  the  little  parlour  that  was 
all  embowered  in  roses  and  Iwidit  with 
sunshine.  Yet  something  about  it  struck 
cold  and  chill  on  her  senses,  and  she  fdt  a 
vague  terror  of  its  intense  loneliness. 

She  sat  down  at  the  little  table,  and  drew 
paper  and  pens  slowly  before  her.  To 
write  to  Neale  was  always  a  labour  of  lova 
Why,  then,  this  sudden  and  unsurmount- 
able  dread  t 

Hurriedly  she  began  to  trace  the  first 
few  words.  English  seemed  easier  to  her 
to  write  than  to  speak.  She  had  penned 
but  some  half-dozen  lines,  wlien  the  sound 
of  a  step  without,  made  her  lift  her  head 
and  look  eagerly  out  of  the  window. 

It  was  the  postman  she  had  heard.  He 
was  close  to  her,  and  with  a  sudden 
impulse  she  leant  out  of  the  window  and 
asked  for  the  letters.  He  handed  her  one. 
A  lovely  fiosh  of  colour  dyed  her  cheeks ; 
her  eyes  glowed  like  stars.  It  was  from 
him— her  love  —  her  idol  —  her  beloved. 
With  a  sudden  rush  of  pulses,  with  a 
heart  of  flame,  she  tore  the  cover  asunder 
and  seized  upon  the  words  with  devouring 
eyes. 

One  moment  —  two  —  three^then  the 
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to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting 
these  offerings  at  yarious  times  and  placing 
them  in  the  parish  poor-box ;  bat  none  of 
the  neighbonring  population  would  have 
dared  to  touch  such  a  sacred  deposit. 
About  this  same  church  of  Weesdale,  too, 
occurs  the  familiar  legend  of  the  two 
sisters,  who  so  far  eased  the  labours  of  the 
masonS;  that  these  found  every  morning 
enough  stone  ready  quarried  and  dreesed 
for  the  work  of  the  day. 

Another  strange  survival  was  the  faith 
of  the  people  in  the  royal  touch  for  the 
King's  evil.  Scrofulous  complaints  are 
unhappily  frequent,  while  the  advent  of  a 
royal  personage  at  Shetland  is  necessarily 
a  rare  event.  There  may  be  a  doubt,  too, 
whether  the  mysterious  gift  is  inherited 
by  the  present  Soyal  Family,  who  have 
never  claimed  to  exercise  it.  But  crowns 
and  half-crowns  of  the  first  Charles  were 
current  in  the  island  within  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  a  touch  from  which  was 
supposed  to  be  thoroughly  efficacious,  and 
the  process  was  well  known  as  the  "  Core 
by  the  coin." 

The  chief  mainland  of  the  isles  bears  the 
name  of  Pomona.  Whether  a  fancy  name 
bestowed  by  some  chieftain  or  bishop, 
who  had  not  lost  his  Latin,  or  with  some 
derivation  from  the  Norse,  does  not  ap- 
pear. Anyhow,  the  country  is  not  adapted 
for  orchards.  The  islands  generally  are 
bare  of  trees,  although  the  tradition  is 
that  there  were  forests  once  that  covered 
the  bleak  hill-sides,  and  trunks  of  trees 
are  found  among  the  peat  mosses.  Bat  the 
chief  mainland  valley  of  Qaarff  is  pleasing 
enough;  a  simple  moorland  valley,  with 
pastures  here  and  there,  and  sheltered 
nooks  for  houses,  and  opening  upon  a  plea- 
sant bay.  With  this  morsel  of  continent, 
six  islands  go  to  make  up  the  parish. 
Among  these  are  Bressa,  dark  and  gloomy, 
with  its  headlands,  caves,  and  strangelj- 
shaped  rocks ;  and  Noss,  with  its  eastern 
headland  called  the  Noop.  The  Noop  of 
Noss  is  a  great  station  for  migrating  birds, 
a  half-way  house  to  the  breeding  grounds 
on  the  solitary  Arctic  shores,  and  in  the 
season  of  flight  it  is  covered  with  birds  of 
many  different  species,  whose  cries  are  de- 
scribed as  resembling  the  most  deafening 
of  waterfalls.  There  is  the  Holm  of  Noss, 
too,  a  perpendicular  rock  with  pasture  for 
a  dozen  sheep,  separated  from  the  main 
island  by  a  terrible  chasm,  deep,  but  so 
narrow  that  a  flying  bridge  of  ropes  with  a 
cradle  attached  is  thrown  across. 

Separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  sound 
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full  of  islets  and  rocks,  is  the  hland  of  Yell, 
fall  of  relics  of  an  ancient  population,  which 
was  much  more  dense,  it  would  seem,  than  at 
the  present  day.  There  are  tumuli,  ancient 
forts,  and  cemeteries,  where  traces  of  cn- 
mation  may  be  found,  with  funeral  urns 
and  other  relics.  There  is  a  reputed 
Roman  camp,  too,  at  Snawburgh,  althoagh 
no  Roman  antiquities  appear  to  supp^ 
the  claim ;  and  it  would  be  something  <^  a 
surprise  to  archsologists  to  find  traces  of 
Roman  occupation  so  far  north  The 
ancient  occupation  of  weaving  cloth  is  still 
ctf  ried  on  in  this  island,  and,  with  fishing, 
farming,  and  mason  work,  the  Yellanden 
manage  to  live  and  thrive. 

Beyond  lies  Unst,  surrounded  by  roariog 
tides  and  terrible  races,  where  even  in 
moderate  weather  navigation  is  very  dan- 
gerous. The  island  is  dry  and  level  for 
the  most  part ;  but  on  the  western  side 
rises  the  height  of  Valley  field,  sloping 
gently  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  then 
breaking  off  in  tremendous  precipices.  The 
hill  is  seven  hundred  feet  high,  and  yet,  in 
stormy  weather,  the  spray  from  the  wild  At- 
lantic  breakers  sweepsoverthe  top,and  gives 
the  herbage  of  the  valley  a  distinct  character. 
The  hill  breaks  off  to  the  north  in  Uie 
headland  of  Hermanness,  called  after  some 
Norse  hero,  and  this  is  the  extreme  north 
point  of  Great  Britain.  The  island,  though 
generally  bleak  and  bare,  affords  pasturage 
to  numbers  of  those  small  and  hardy  ponies 
that  are  known  as  Shelties,  or  ShetlandenL 

Around  the  island  of  Unst  is  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  round  towers,  known  as 
Picts'  housea  Each  of  these  towers  is 
within  sight  of  another,  and  they  are  gene- 
rally perched  upon  islets  or  headlands ;  and 
when  upon  the  level  ground  they  are  pro- 
tected by  several  concentric  moats.  There 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  traditional  ac- 
count of  their  origin.  The  men  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland  have  no  doubt,  at  all  events, 
of  the  former  existence  of  the  Picts,  (ff 
Pechts. 

Stephenson,  the  engineer,  relates  hov 
it  was  reported  to  him  once  by  the  islanders 
that  they  had  caught  a  Pecht,  and  it  secons 
that  they  seriously  contemplated  putting 
an  end  to  him,  *'more  majorum."  The 
Pecht  turned  out  to  be  an  inoffensive  civil 
engineer  of  antiquarian  pursuits,  but  veiy 
email  in  stature  and  dark  in  complexion. 

Another  carious  feature  among  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Shetlands  gener^iy  is  the 
Rt-eat  numbei*  of  small  chapels — ^reputed 
Roman  Catholic — ^mostly  in  complete  roia 
It  seems  more  likely  that  these  were  oiigi 
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nallj  the  cells  of  the  early  Celtic  cenobitesi 
than  that  the  Scandinavian  population  were 
ever  so  devoted  to  religions  practices  as  to 
build  all  those  chapels. 

Compared  with  the  distant  Shetlands, 
the  Orkney  Isles  seem  quite  hoTnelike, 
with  only  a  dozen  miles  of  firth  between 
them  and  the  Isle  of  Britain,  although  that 
Pentland  Firth  is  as  stormy  a  morsel  of  sea 
as  can  be  well  imagined.  In  rough  weather 
the  rude  Atlantic  surges  come  sweeping 
through  the  strait  with  a  force  and  fury 
quite  terrifia  The  power  of  these  waves, 
Bweepmg  along  over  thousands  of  miles  of 
wild  ocean,  and  dashing  against  the  rocky 
barrier  of  the  islep,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that,  in  1862,  during  a  severe  storm, 
the  sea  swept  over  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of 
Stroma,  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
washed  over  the  island  in  torrents. 

The  Orkneys  are  hardly  so  thoroughly 
Norse  as  the  Shetlands ;  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion probably  was  not  so  thoroughly  cleared 
out  of  them,  for  they  were  conquered  at  a 
later  period,  and  they  have  experienced  a 
certain  reflux  of  Gaelic  influences  from  the 
mainland.  But  the  islands  are  quite  Norse 
enough;  the  language  of  old  Norg^  was 
spoken  up  to  the  middle  of  last  century ; 
and  it  has  been  superseded  by  English,  and 
not  by  Gaelic.  The  islanders,  indeed, 
speak  English  with  a  peculiar  accent  which 
varies  with  the  various  isles  to  which  they 
belong;  and  they  use  the  "thou"  and 
'*  thee,"  like  the  natives  of  Yorkshire  or 
Lancashire,  or  the  people  called  Quakers. 

From  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Orcades  by  Harold  Harfager,  A.D.  876, 
down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  Orkney  was 
held  by  a  long  line  of  thirty  Scandinavian 
Earls,  mighty  potentates  in  their  way,  great 
pirates  and  plunderers,  and  holding  them- 
selves even  with  the  royalties  of  their  day. 
The  line  ended  in  a  female,  who  brought 
the  proud  title  to  her  husband,  the  Earl  of 
Strathairn.  The  Earldom  was  then  by  a 
carious  arrangement  made  to  descend  to 
the  children  of  Lord  Strathairn,  the  St. 
Clairs : 

Holding  princely  sway 
O'er  iele  and  islet,  strait  and  bay. 

The  St.  Clairs  held  their  title  at  first 
under  the  King  of  Norway;  but  in  1468, 
the  suzerainty  of  both  Orkney  and  Shetland 
was  transferred  to  the  King  of  Scotland, 
or  rather  it  was  mortgaged  to  King  James 
the  Third,  as  security  for  his  wife's  portion, 
that  wife  being  Margaret,  Princess  of 
Denmark.  The  portion  was  never  paid  in 
any  other  form,  and  the  Scotch  Kings  and 


their  successors  remained,  and  still  remain, 
in  possession.  But  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  what  lawyers  call  the  equity  of 
redemption  has  ever  been  extinguished,  so 
that  if  the  original  mortgage  were  tendered 
to  the  British  Crown,  there  might  be  a  case 
for  restitution  that  would  put  the  affair 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  altogether  in  the 
shade. 

Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  Orkney,  contains 
some  interesting  relics  of  the  Northmen. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  cathedral  of  Saint 
Magnus,  a  building  containing  many  curi- 
ous Bomanesque  features,  which  was 
founded  by  Bonald,  Earl  of  Orkney,  A.D. 
1138,  in  memory  of  his  uncle  Magnus, 
who,  after  his  death,  was  canonised  for 
his  piety  and  his  beneficence  towards  the 
Church.  This  saint  has  a  certain  interest 
for  Londoners,  as  several  churches  dedicated 
to  the  same  saint  existed  in  and  about  the 
City,  the  foundation  of  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  Danish  colonists.  The  ruins 
of  the  Bishops'  palace,  too,  are  of  consider- 
able interest,  nere  the  Kings  of  Norway 
have  been  entertained,  and  one  of  them — 
Haco — died  within  the  walls,  after  his 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Largs.  The  Earls' 
palace,  which  closely  adjoins  the  Bishops'i 
is  a  much  more  modern  building,  having 
been  built  by  Patrick  Stewart,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Sinclairs,  it  must  be  noted,  had 
been  induced  to  exchange  the  Earldom  of 
Orkney  for  other  lordships  and  possessions 
on  the  mainland,  and  the  Earldom  was 
then  settled  upon  the  Crown.  It  was 
granted  by  James  the  Fifth  to  his  natural 
son,  and  from  that  time  the  Stewarts  ruled 
in  Orkney  till,  in  the  year  1756,  Earl 
Morton  sold  out  all  his  pof  sessions  in  the 
islands  to  Sir  Lawrence  Dnndas — after- 
wards ennobled  as  Earl  of  Zetland — and 
the  Earls  of  Zetland  are  still  the  chief 
proprietors  of  the  Orcades. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western 
Isles  is  closely  connected  with  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetland.  The  same  Scandinavian 
invasion  brought  them  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Norwegian  Crown  ;  but  the  nation- 
ality of  Gaels  and  Scots  proved  too  strong 
for  the  intrusive  element,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Western  Isles  be- 
came once  more,  nominally  at  least,  a  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  long  kept  up  a  semi- 
royal  authority,  often  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  Kiog  of  Scotland. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  powerful  Lord  of 
the  Isles  was  in  green  Islay,  where  an  isle 
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Every  reader  of  Macaolaj  will  remember 
how  savagely  that  literary  '' brave " 
scalped  poor  Horace  Walpole  for  his  many 
Frenchified  notions.  Bat  it  mast  be  re- 
membered that,  without  such  men  as 
Walpole  and  their  influence,  our  life  would 
be  very  prosaic  and  unrefined.  We  owe  to  the 
experience  gained  by  our  nobility  in  their 
travels,  during  the  once  obligatory  "  grand 
tour,"  much,  if  not  most  of  the  artistic 
culture  which  eziBts  in  our  country.  Oar 
very  creature  comforts  would  be  but  poorly 
attended  to  had  not  our  ancestors  intro- 
duced from  abroad  not  only  many  of  the 
delicacies,  but  the  very  necessaries  of  our 
everyday  existence. 

Eoglish  life,  like  our  language,  far  more 
than  the  life  and  language  of  the  modem 
French  or  Italian,  bears  evidence  of 
constant  modifications  introduced  by  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  on  us  froi\i  abroad. 
As  an  instance,  we  have  not  yet  positivjly 
fixed  our  dinner-hour,  which  varies  most 
puzzlingly;  and  as  for  the  succession  of 
course?,  and  the  very  elements  which  com- 
pose that  most  important  of  all  meals,  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  exists  in  various 
sections  of  society,  such  as  is  unknown  on 
the  Continent.  In  this  direction,  foreign 
influences  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
happy,  for  they  have  sadly  disturbed  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  excellent  traditions  of  a 
past,  which  on  this  point  at  least  was 
settled  in  its  views. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  the 
expression  of  delicate  social  distincbionp, 
our  language  is  in  points  deficient.  How 
appropriate  for  instance  is  the  use,  common 
to  every  foreign  tongue,  of  the  endearing 
second  person  singular  in  addressing 
relatives  or  intimate  frienda  With  us, 
**thou"  and  "thee"  are  now  confined  to 
the  language  of  the  conventional  stage 
country-bumpkin,  the  poets,  and  the  im- 
pressive commands  of  the  decalogue.  The 
Quaker's  mode  of  address  we,  even  they 
themselves,  have  come  to  regard  as  stiff 
Yet  what  a  singular  deficiency  it  implies 
in  our  language — one  not  wanting  in  other 
respects  in  terms  of  endearment — that  we 
fihould  possess  no  middle  course  in  the 
form  with  which  we  address  our  fathers 
and  mothers,  our  sisters  and  brothers,  our 
wives  and  children,  or  the  stranger  to 
whom  we  may  have  been  introdaced  but 
a  moment  previously.  At  what  period  of 
our  social  history  this  came  up  it  would  be 
carious  to  determine,  but  the  fact  remains 
th%t  ours  is  the  one  European  language 
which  is  wanting  in  this  graceful  tribute  to 


affection  and  intimacy.  It  is  only  a  farther 
proof  of  the  delicate  shades  of  distinction 
attached  to  apparently  simple  forms  of  this 
nature,  that  the  foreign  use  of  "thou" 
may  be  made  to  mark  quite  as  much  the 
sense  of  superiority  as  of  intimate  equality. 
It  is  a  relic  doubtless  of  feudal  tradition, 
if  not  indeed  of  the  earlier  classic  times  of 
slavery,  that  dependants  abroad  are  usually 
addressed  in  the  second  person  singular,  a 
paternal  form  also  adopted  by  elderly 
persons  in  speaking  to  children.  As  for 
the  German  distinctions  of  the  proper  use 
of  "thou,''  "you,"  and  "they,"  such  rales 
are  regulated  by  a  code  of  etiquette,  the 
strictness  of  which  would  find  but  scant 
favour  with  our  blunt  English  nature.^ 

Before  leaving  a  subject  which  admits  of 
consideiable  extension,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  another  feature  our  language,  what- 
ever its  literary  power,  shows  a  deficiency 
from  a  social  point  of  view,  which  Is  un- 
known to  the  languages  of  the  Continent. 
The  universal  use  and  adaptability  of  the 
French  title  of  courtesy,  "Madame," 
common  also  to  Germans,  and  the  ItaUan 
"  Signora,"  with  their  respective  diminu- 
tives, "Mademoiselle,"  "Fraiilein,"  and 
"Signorina,"  mark  a  distinction,  the 
absence  of  a  conversational  equivalent  to 
which  is  in  our  country,  socially  speaking, 
most  inconvenient  Without  an  exact 
knowledge  of  a  person's  name,  the  moit 
polite  of  Eoglishmen  is  left  without  any 
elegant  means  of  avoiding  what  borders 
on  rudenesa  In  a  foreign  tongue  it  is 
possible  to  converse  any  length  of  time 
with  a  nameless  "Madame,"  or  even 
*'  Mam'zelle,"  or  to  refer  to  her  existence 
with  a  third  person  without  any  awkward- 
ness, while  these  simple  forms  of  address 
will  be  farther  found  to  cover  all  difficalties 
in  determining  the  often-vexed  questions 
of  rank  and  title.  Oar  language  is  unques- 
tionably rich  in  literary  excellence,  but,  it 
must  be  admitted,  it  is  somewhat  deficient 
in  the  delicate  amenities  of  social  inter- 
coursa 
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CHAPTER  V. 

There  was  no  reason  at  all  why  Mto 
Walton  should  take  a  special  interest  in 
Tilly  Burton.  People  who  happen  to  live 
in  the  same  hotel  in  London  do  not  msh 
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into  intimacies  on  that  ground.  They  more 
osadily  avoid  each  other  ostentatiously, 
and  only  discuss  each  other  in  the  strict 
privacy  of  their  own  rooms. 

But  there  were  two  reasons  why  she 
inclined  to  unbend  to  Tilly :  and  the 
strongest,  if  the  basest,  of  these  was 
the  fact  that  her  sister,  Mrs.  Thompson, 
had  espoused  a  hearty  dislike  to  the  young 
girl  from  Scotland.  Mrs.  Thompson, 
averring  that  she  was  a  married  woman 
and  a  mother — as  if  she  were  announcing 
news,  and  therefore  replete  with  experiences 
QDplumbed  by  her  sister — was  sure  that 
Tilly  was  a  very  inferior  little  person ;  and 
the  more  she  inveighed  against  her  dress, 
her  manner,  her  appearance,  her  ways,  her 
sayings,  her  doings,  the  more  Miss  Walton 
was  urged  to  the  defence.  The  other 
motive  that  influenced  her  was  Tilly's 
beauty. 

To  say  that  women  never  admire  other 
women  better-looking  than  themselves  is 
to  utter  a  platitude  that  has  been  too  ere- 
dnloasly  accepted  as  a  truth,  because  it 
looks  as  if  it  ought  to  be  one.  Women 
are  often  very  honest,  and  sometimes  very 
enthusiastic,  admirers  of  each  other.  Are 
the  photographs  of  reigning  queens  bought 
by  men  only  1  Do  the  women  flock  to  the 
Park  to  give  their  meed  of  praise  to 
Beauty's  bonnet,  and  not  to  the  face  under 
it  1  Or  do  they  all  crowd  there,  as  some  of 
them  would  have  us  believe,  but  to  sneer 
and  slight  and  disparage,  and  to  cheapen 
her  charms  1 

Miss  Walton  was,  at  least,  not  one  of 
this  baser  sort.  She  was  very  passably 
good-looking  herself,  but  she  knew  where 
she  fell  short,  and  Tilly  was  a  thousand 
times  prettier  than  she  could  ever  have 
been  or  could  ever  hope,  by  any  miracle, 
to  be.  Tilly  was  quite  distractingly 
pretty,  with  that  veiled  and  subtle  sugges- 
tion she  gave  you  of  sweet  country  de- 
lights; quite  distractingly  pretty  with 
her  eyes  of  the  speedwell's  blue ;  her  hair 
that  reflected  the  sun's  gold ;  and  her  dark 
brows  that  arched  themselves  with  so 
naive  a  wonder. 

''  Her  hair  is  dyed,  and  she  paints  her 
eyebrows,"  This  was  Mrs.  Thompson's 
verdict. 

''She  does  it  better  than  you,  then, 
Maria,"  said  Maria's  sister,  with  smiling 
unamiability. 

Maria,  indeed,  did  not  do  it  well  at  all. 
Nature  would  not  own  her  for  a  fellow 
artist,  it  repudiated  her  best  efforts;  but 
it  was  on  auite  other  grounds— on  grounds 


moral  and  ethical — that  the  lady  objected 
to  Tilly. 

*'If  you  will  compromise  yourself  by 
talking  to  the  girl,  I  beg  you  will  wait  till 
I  go  home,  Honoria;  you  will  not  have 
lung  to  wait,  as  I  am  going  back  to  York- 
shire to-morrow.  I,  who  have  girls  of  my 
own  to  think  of,  can't  afford  to  be  mixed 
up  with  doubtful  people." 

'*  You  are  a  married  woman,"  said 
Honoria,  repeating  a  statement  that  sup- 
ported every  one  of  Mrs.  Thompson's 
arguments  ;  "  it  wouldn't  hurt  you  to  talk 
to  the  child ;  no  one  in  Yorkshire  would  be 
very  likely  to  hear  of  it ;  whereas,  if  she 
turns  out  to  be  any  of  the  dreadful  things 
you  suggest,  what  is  to  become  of  my  poor, 
unprotected  innocence  9 " 

''  You  needn't  endanger  it ;  you  have 
only  to  let  her  alone,"  said  Maria,  in  ob- 
vious conclusion.  "  But  you  won't  be 
guided,"  she  added  superfluously.  "  You 
will  tdke  your  own  way.  You  always  did. 
I  gave  you  up  long  ago.  If  you  suffer  for 
your  imprudence,  you  will  have  no  one  to 
thank  but  yourself." 

Thus  abandoned,  Honoria  did,  as  most 
outcasts  do,  just  what  was  expected  of  her. 
Since  Maria  had  invited  her  to  the  hotel, 
however,  on  the  plea  of  helping  with  the 
autumn  shopping,  and  had  paid  her  ex- 
penses, she  had  the  decency  to  wait  till 
Maria  and  the  boxes  containing  the  skirts, 
mantles,  and  tea  gowns,  which  were  to  make 
herself  and  her  girls  the  envy  of  other 
matrons  and  maids,  were  being  whisked  off 
in  the  train  to  Yorkshire. 

It  had  been  understood  between  the 
sisters  that  Honoria  would,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  remove  to  less  expensive 
quarters,  and  the  thought  consoled  M.r?, 
Thompson  on  her  homeward  way.  Even 
Honoria  could  not  compromise  herself  very 
deeply  in  twenty -four  hours.  But  Honoria, 
after  a  strict  examination  of  her  purse, 
postponed  her  departure  for  some  three 
days  longer,  and  forthwith  began  her 
campaign. 

Never  was  a  siege  more  easy  to  conduct ; 
never  a  citadel  so  facile  of  surrender  as  the 
fortress  of  Tilly's  good-will ;  the  chamber- 
maids were  her  friends  from  the  first,  and 
would  have  done  anything  for  her;  the 
waiters,  even  the  one  who  troubled  her 
with  his  too  zealous  services,  had  benig- 
nant looks  for  her;  the  busy  manager 
threw  an  approving  glance  as  she  went  by. 

Miss  Walton  never  quite  knew  how  it 
was  done.  In  the  morning,  she  exchanged 
a  word  with  Tilly  as  they  boU^  paused  in 
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comfortably,  and  were  fortified  to  recom- 
mence the  campaign,  and  nov  in  another 
quarter  of  the  big  Babylon  they  were 
ending  the  day,  the  great  field-day,  with 
tea,  soothed  by  a  yirtuons  conviction  that 
every  duty  had  been  falfilled.  The  women 
and  the  girls,  and  even  the  men  of  Lilies- 
muir»  had  been  remembered  ;  the  minister 
and  'Lisbeth  had  not  been  forgotten ;  and 
between  Tilly's  cup  and  Honoria's  there 
lay  a  parcel  containing  a  dozen  pairs  of 
gloves,  which  were  discovered  to  be  Mtss 
Walton's  size,  and  not  Tilly's  at  alL  Would 
Miss  Walton  mind  wearing  them  1  Tilly 
took  sixes — she  held  up  a  small  slim  hand 
in  corroboration  of  the  fact,  and  these  were 
half  a  size  too  big ;  Miss  Walton  was  so 
much  taller. 

Miss  Walton  did  not  mind  having  a 
whole  dozen  of  new  gloves  at  once,  instead 
of  a  single  pair  which  was  all  she  usually 
allowed  herself,  and  they  were  just  the 
shades  she  loved,  and  just  the  exact  number 
of  buttons  she  preferred.    How  odd ! 

How  very  odd,  indeed  !  Perhaps  it  was 
odd,  too,  that  the  girls  should  grow  confi- 
dential as  they  rested  and  chatted,  and 
sipped  their  tea  and  counted  their  parcels ; 
and  that  Tilly's  heart,  softened  by  remem- 
brances of  home,  of  familiar  faces  looking 
in  vain  for  hers  there,  of  voices  heard  no 
more  except  in  dreams,  should  talk  of  the 
past. 

**  I  always  knew  it  must  be  past  some- 
day," she  said,  "and  it  looks  already  a 
long  way  off.  My  father  and  mother  died 
when  I  was  quite  small,  before  I  could 
remember  either  of  them,  and  then  Uncle 
Bob  took  me  to  be  his.  But  he  was  not 
rich  then;  he  had  his  fortune  to  make,  and 
while  he  was  making  it  he  left  me  with  a 
cousin." 

"And  you  lived  with  this  cousin  till 
lately  1" 

"Till  a  month  or  two  ago.  He  isn't 
my  cousin,  but  my  father's  cousin.  He  is 
a  minister,  and  he  is  old ;  and  bis  sermons 
are  old;  and  his  housekeeper  'Lisbeth  is 
old.  She  is  '  crabbed  age,'  indeed,  but  we 
got  on  pretty  well  all  the  same." 

"  Until  your  uncle  came  1 " 

"Until  Uncle  Bob  came,  and  then  we 
went  away,  and  here  we  are,  and  every- 
thing has  fallen  out  just  as  Uncle  Bob 
always  declared  it  would.  He  is  rich,  and 
we  are  in  London  together;  everything  has 
gone  as  he  planned,  except " 


"Except  what r' 

"Except  thab  we  were  immediately  to 
have  gathered  a  large  social  circle  abeol 
us,  and  as  yet  we  have  gathered  only  Mr. 
Paul  Behrens." 

"  And  me,"  put  in  Miss  Walton. 

"  And  you,"  amended  Tilly. 

"  Did  you  expect  to  do  that,  while  yoa 
were  ii^  a  hotel  9 "  asked  Miss  Walton. 
marvelling  inwardly  at  the  sitoplicity  of 
this  design. 

"  How  is  it  usually  done  % "  atked  Tiily, 
Scotch  fashion,  meeting  one  questioQ  with 
another. 

"  Well,"  said  her  companion  dabiously, 
"  I  suppose  people  coming  from  the  conntry 
bring  introductions,  or  else  they  know 
people  already  to  start  with,  and  get  to 
know  more  through  them  in  couise  of 
tima     Don't  you  know  anyone  heiel" 

Tilly  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  she 
gravely  said  "No  one."  Mrs.  Pophsm'a 
infidelity  could  not  be  overlooked  or  con- 
doned. Mrs.  Popham  was  no  longer  ui 
acquaintance,  and  as  for  a  young  man 
who^e  name  you  do  not  even  know,  how 
could  you  include  him  among  year 
friends  f 

"  No  one,"  she  repeated,  "  not  any  one; 
so  you  see  this  part  of  Uncle  Bob's  pro- 
gramme remains  unfulfilled." 

"  I  see,"  said  Miss  Walton,  glancing  at 
the  pretty  face  opposite  hers  with  some- 
thing between  wonder  and  compasfion 
struggling  in  her  mind.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  pair  of  innocent  babes  as  this  old 
uncle  and  young  niece?  Maria  was  all 
wrong,  of  course;  they  were  utterly, 
ridiculously  respectable;  their  guileless- 
ness  was  even  smile-compelling,  bat  yet, 
if  they  acquired  their  acquaintances  in  the 
haphazard  fashion  with  which  they  had 
acquired  this  Behrens — with  which  they 
had  even  accepted  herself — might  not  H^ 
result  be  as  compromising  as  Maria  had 
prophesied  it  would  be ) 

"  It  isn't  so  difficult  to  gather  a  set  of 
acquaintances,"  she  said,  clothing  her 
thought  in  presentable  garments ;  '4t  will 
never  be  difficult  for  you  to  make  friende." 

"TeU  me  how  it  is  done,"  said  Tilly. 
"  I  haven't  ordered  all  my  beautiful  new 
frocks  to  waste  them  on  Mr.  Behrens." 

"  And  on  me." 

"Well,  then,"  she  laughed,   "and  on 
you.    Tell  me  how  to  conquer ;  tell  me 
I  how  to  succeed  I " 
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BOOK   IV. 

CHAPTER  L      OH,   IRONY  OF  FATE  I 

A  MONTH  had  passed. 

Sammer  was  at  its  height,  and  the  bar- 
den  and  heat  of  scorching  days  and  feverish 
nights,  of  many  anxious  hours  and  fitful 
hopes,  had  robbed  Gretchen's  cheek  of  its 
k  bloom,  and  her  step  of  its  lightness. 

Adrian  Lyle's  illness  had  been  more 
serious  even  than  she  had  imagined. 
Never  once  had  he  been  fully  conscious 
since  that  night.  She  had  been  able  to 
learn  nothing  more  of  his  reasons  for 
coming  to  her ;  she  had  not  the  vaguest 
idea  of  where  he  lived,  or  what  friend 
might  be  awaiting  news  of  him. 

Her  own  life  was  just  the  same.  Since 
that  one  brief  note  from  Neale,  she  had 
heard  no  more.  The  first  sharpness  of 
agony  had  given  place  to  a  dull  acne  which 
never  seemed  to  leave  her.  She  would  lie 
awake  for  hours  on  these  long  hot  nights, 
staring  helplessly  at  the  bright  sky,  or  the 
stars  Siat  glittered  above  the  tall  tree  tops ; 
hating  even  the  cool  pulses  of  the  dawns 
that  once  had  seemed  to  holdall  possibilities; 
dreading  thought,  and  dreading  sleep ;  and 
tortured  as  all  young,  passionate,  unreason- 
ing lives  are  tortured,  for  want  of  the 
patience  and  the  stoicism  which  only  such 
tortures  teacb.  It  was  not  only  the  pain 
of  absence,  but  the  pain  of  distrust,  that 
she  had  to  bear.  It  seemed  to  fill  her  life 
and  shadow  its  merest  details. 

Senses,  desires,  memories,  were  all 
acute,  yet  a  blight  seemed  to  cover  her 
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a  caeed  bird  in  this  pretty  leafy  shelter 
that  had  seemed  to  her  once  an  ideal  home. 
The  old  servant  noticed  how  wan  and 
listless  she  had  become,  but  put  it  down  to 
the  anxiety  and  care  of  this  long  illness. 
She  had  refused  to  have  a  professional 
nurse,  and  took  her  turns  of  watching  and 
attendance  with  rigorous  exactitude. 

July  had  followed  its  sister  month,  and 
August  had  taken  its  place. 

One  morning,  while  the  day  was  yet 
young,  she  rose  and  dressed,  and  went 
softly  to  the  sick-room.  As  she  opened 
the  door  and  looked  in,  she  saw  that  oil 
Peggy  had  fallen  asleep  in  her  chair  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed. 

Softly  she  stole  in  and  went  up  to  where 
the  sick  man  lay.  He  was  wrapped  in 
slumber — deep,  dreamless  slumber — the 
first  that  had  visited  his  fevered  brain  for 
all  these  weary  weeks. 

Believed  at  such  a  hopeful  sign,  the  girl 
moved  away  to  the  window  and  stood 
there,  looking  out  on  that  waking  world,  of 
which  most  of  us  know  so  little,  and  care 
less. 

Gretchen  both  knew  and  cared.  She 
had  always  had  an  intense  love  for  Nature 
In  its  every  mood  and  phase.  "Weadly 
she  leant  against  the  window  frame,  letting 
the  cool  fresh  air  blow  as  it  would  over 
her  loose,  rich  hair,  and  touch  with  tender 
caress  the  wan  young  face. 

The  beauty  which  had  been  hers — that 
delicate,    intangible   beauty    of  extreme 
youth,  exquisite  as  the  bloom  of  a  peach, 
the  petals  of  a  flower — ^had  been  suddenly 
extinguished.      She    looked    like    some 
beaten-down  lily  as  she  stood  there  in  the  t 
golden  glow  of  the  morning  light,  every  ^ 
line  of  the  fragile  figure  betokening  weari- 
ness, and  languor,  and  pain. 
It  was  to  see  her  thus — to  see  her  stand-  j 
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face  itEelf  looking  back  to  his  own  with 
8nch  beseeching  eyes — all  seemed  like  part 
of  some  strange  dream.  Bat  there  was 
pain  in  the  dream — pain,  real,  and  acute, 
and  hard  to  bear  in  this  hoar  of  physical 
liireakness. 

He  dared  not  look  at  her.  He  wondered 
if  she  heard  those  slow  heavy  throbs  that 
beat  ]ike  hammers  in  his  brain.  How  coald 
she  be  so  nnconscioas  and — ^he — so  oyer- 
powered! 

She  spoke  again,  and  a  little  pale  effort 
at  a  smile  vouched  her  lips. 

<*  I  know  you  are  resolute  and  hard  to 
move,  and  my  powers  to  persuade  you  are 
so  feeble ;  but  when  one  is  all  alone,  and 
has  no  friend  anywhere,  it  seems  hard  to 
look  forward  to ** 

Then  her  voice  broke.  He  saw  great 
tears  gather  in  her  eyes  ;  her  lips  quivered 
like  a  child's. 

*'0h,"  she  cried  piteously,  ''I  most  tell 
you,  or  my  heart  will  break.  I  have  no 
one — no  one.  And  Neale  has  gone  so  far, 
and  will  be  away  so  long.  It  is  terrible  to 
be  alone  as  I  am  alone.  And  he  says  I 
must  stay  here  till  he  returns.  Oh,  Mr. 
Lyle,  would  he-- would  he  be  very  angry 
if  I  wenttohimt" 

"  Went  to—him  I "  echoed  Adrian  Lyle. 
«My  poor  child,  it  would  be  madness. 
You  could  not  reach  him.  Besides,  it  is 
not  allowable  for  officers  to  have  Uieir 
wives  with  them  when  they  are  on  active 
service.  You  would  only  make  Kenyon 
doubly  anxtoufl.  Did  he  not  exphdn  all 
thistoyoul"     . 

*^  I  did  not  see  him,"  she  faltered  slowly. 

Adrian  Lyle  started. 

*^  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not 
come  here  to  bid  you  good-bye  t '' 

She  shook  her  head. 

''  There  was  no  time,**  she  said  loyally. 
*^  It  was  all  so  sudden." 

He  looked  at  the  altered  face ;  the  bent 
head;  the  slight,  fragile  young  figure. 
Well  enough  he  read  the  secret  of  their 
change  now;  and  that  change  added  the 
bitterness  of  another  burden  to  his  heavy 
heart. 

*•  Poor  child!"  he  said  pityingly ;  " poor 
child!" 

«  Oh— don't,"  she  cried  quickly,  "  don't 
pity  me.  I  can't  bear  it  It — ^it  has  been 
very  hard ;  but  I  was  getting  over  it.  I 
think  having  you  to  nurie  and  think  of 
helped  ma  And  if  only  it  were  not  so — 
so  lonely " 

There  was  apause  which  seemed  to  Adrian 
Lyle  to  hold  a  lifetime  of  silence.  Thou^htp, 


vajpae,  wild,  confusedi  whirled  throogh  his 
brain ;  the  brain  that  was  still  weak  and 
dizzy  from  the  shock  of  that  temUe  Al- 
ness. She  was  lonely,  sad,  in  trouble; 8h6 
needed  a  friend ;  and  he  was  so  gmt  a 
coward  that  he  dared  not  trust  himielf  in 
her  presence,  dared  not  shelter  beneath  the 
same  roof.  He  felt  he  could  cry  duuoMon 
himself;  but  he  was  so  weak  now,  andio 
unhappy,  that  he  could  have  turned  hii  face 
to  the  wall  and  wept  like  a  woman.  The 
effort  would  cost  him  hours  of  after  anffer- 
ing ;  but  he  made  it  nobly  and  heroically, 
speaking  to  her  as  he  would  have  spoken 
to  a  grieving  child ;  for  what  was  she  but 
a  child  still  ? 

"  You  must  try,"  he  said,  ''to  be  patient 
and  brave ;  it  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier's  wif& 
After  all,  it  will  be  best  for  a  few  monthi, 
at  most,  this  parting.  To  follow  Eenyon 
would  be  impossible.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, you  may  be  sure  he  would  have  done 
his  best  to  take  you  with  him.  The  eepi- 
ration  must  be  just  as  hard  for  him  as  for 
yourself." 

She  swayed  towards  him  with  a  little 
unconsdous  movement. 

"  Oh,"  she  said  simply,  "  how  kind  yon 
are  1  The  very  tone  of  your  voice  holds 
comfort  No  doubt  you  are  right  It  wm 
not  his  fault,  and  I  ought  not  to  hare 
blamed  him ;  but  it  did  seem  haid  last  at 
first" 

'^Did  you  blame  him  in  your  heart  t" 
asked  Adrian  Lyle,  with  a  faint,  sad  mk. 
"I  fancy  you  only  imagined  you  did." 

"  Yes — it  hurt  me,"  she  said,  her  voice 
a  little  tremulous.  "  Written  words  sound 
so  cold,  and  I  had  not  seen  him  for  lo 
long." 

<*  Did  you  know  he  was  at  Medehont 
Abbey  1 "  asked  Adrian  Lyle. 

'•No,"  she  said  in  surprise.  "He only 
said  he  was  going  to  London  when  he  left 
me  here,  and  his  letters  were  from  London. 
Who  Uvea  at  Medehurst  Abbey  t" 

"His  uncle  and  cousin,"  said  Adrian 
Lyle.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  never 
told  you  of  them  9 " 

''  No,"  she  said.  '<  I  knew  he  had  some 
relations.  He  said  it  was  duty  for  him  to 
go  and  see  them.  I  do  not  know  their 
name&  Is  the  cousin  a  lady  I "  she  asked 
with  sudden  curiosity. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Adrian  Lyle. 

"  And — and  young,  and  beautiful,"  she 
went  on,  gazing  at  him  with  sudden  interest 

"Men  say  so,"  he  answered  indifferently. 
"Your   husband  does  not  think  ea    1  : 
believe  he  rather  dislikes  her."  | 
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For  a  moment  she  was  eilent,  her  eyes 
on  the  circlet  of  gold  which  she  was  ab- 
sently taming  round  and  round  on  her 
slender  finger. 

Adrian  Lyle  watched  her,  reading  plainly 
enough  the  trouble  in  the  passionate  young 
heart. 

''  She  is  too  young  for  that  stbg  to  pain 
her  heart,"  he  thought.  «  What  has  chilled 
that  beauUf  ul  faith,  I  wonder ) " 

"  How  did  you  know  her  ? "  she  asked 
presently. 

"Howl"  Adrian  Lyle  started.  His 
thoughts  had  been  far  away.  "  Ob,  you 
mean  Miss  Eenyon.  I  am  Hying  close  to 
the  Abbey.  I  am  curate  at  Medehurst 
Church." 

"  And  Neale  was  there — staying  there  1 " 
she  persisted. 

"  Yes.  That  was  where  I  met  him  for 
the  first  time  since  we  parted  in  Bome.'' 

"Ah,"  she  sighed,  "dear  Home,  how 
beautiful  it  was  ! "  Then  her  eyes  drooped, 
her  Toice  grew  softer  and  more  wistful. 
"Do  you  remember,"  she  asked,  "that 
day  in  the  Pantheon,  and  all  you  said  9 " 

"I  remember,"  he  said  huskily,  "only 
too  welL" 

"I  thought  of  it  all,"  she  said,  "when 
you  lay  here  so  ilL  I  suppose  it  was  being 
unhappy  and  lonely  that  brought  it  all 
back.  When  one  is  happy,  one  does  not 
think  much." 

"I  suppose  not,"  he  answered  gently. 
"  You  had  forgotten  me,  I  know." 

"  No— not  forgotten  3  only  put  you  aside 
for  a  little  time. 

"Well,  you  have  made  amends,"  he 
answered.  "  To  your  care  and  nursing  I 
owe  my  recovery.  It  is  a  debt  I  can  never 
repay." 

"And  yet  what  haste  you  are  in  to 
leave  me ! "  she  said  reproachfully. 

The  blood  rushed  like  flame  to  his 
cheek.  "For  your  own  sake,"  he  said 
falteringly.  "  It  would  not  da  I  am  sure 
Neale  wodd  not  like  it." 

"There,"  she  said  quickly,  "you  are 
wrong.  He  would  like  what  I  Jiked — 
he  would  bid  me  do  just  as  I  pleased." 

"  Don't  make  duty  harder,"  said  Adrian 
Lyle,  with  an  attempt  at  lightness.  "  You 
know  I  am  an  obstmate  man." 

He  kept  his  eyes  resolutely  away  from 
the  sweetness  of  that  beseeching  face.  He 
felt  that  the  worst  phase  of  his  madness 
was  this  phase,  when  every  innocent  look 
and  word  could  so  bewilder  his  brain,  and 
tempt  both  sense  and  reason. 
She  rose  from  her  low  chair  at  last ;  a 


little  startled  look  came  into  her  eyes. 
"I  have  talked  to  you  too  much,"  she 
said ;  "  you  look  so  pale  and  tired.  I  will 
leave  you  now  if  you  will  promise  me  to 
try  to  sleep.  There — ^let  me  smooth  your 
pillows  more  comfortably.   Is  that  better  9 " 

"  It  is  delightful,"  he  said,  keeping  his 
voice  steady  oy  a  great  effort  "I  will 
take  your  advice  and  try  to  sleep.  Would 
you  mind  drawine  tiiat  blind  down  I 
Thank  you,  that  wiU  do— the  light  dazzles 
me — a  little," 

He  turned  his  face  away ;  he  heard  the 
faint,  soft  flutter  of  her  gown  across  the 
floor ;  he  heard  her  open  the  door — close 
it — and  a  great  darkness  and  horror  seemed 
to  come  over  him ;  and  be  lay  there  staring 
blankly,  stupidly  at  the  wall,  conscious 
only  of  an  agony  which  had  threatened  to 
master  self-control — conscious  that  some* 
thing  hot  and  burning  touched  his  cheeks, 
something  that  was  far  removed  from 
sleep,  or  rest ;  and,  as  he  lifted  his  hand 
and  drew  it  across  his  eyes,  he  saw  it 
tremble  like  a  leaf. 

"  Oh,"  he  cried,  "to  think  that  I  should 
be  so  weak — so  pitifully,  miserably  weak.'^ 


CHINESE  SUPERSTITIONS. 

"It  is  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  firet 
great  duty  of  every  householder  is  going 
forward.  Master  and  man  are  busily 
engaged  in  the  worship  and  propitiation 
of  their  household  gods."  Thus  wrote 
Augustus  Margary  in  the  City  of  Chefoo, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  February  (Chinese 
New  Year),  1874 

And  this  is  what  he  saw  of  the  strange 
ritual,  beginning  before  daylight,  and  amid 
the  weird,  fitful  glimmer  of  a  few  candles  : 
a  dim,  uncertain  light,  not  without  its  in- 
fluence on  the  superstitious  devotees.  A 
table  was  neatly  laid  out  with  a  cold  ban- 
quet, with  seats,  plates,  and  chopsticks,  so 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  might  come 
and  enjoy.  After  a  prehminary  ceremony, 
consisting  of  the  burning  of  joss-sticks  and 
of  kneelms  and  kowtowing  before  them, 
master  and  man  took  their  places  behind 
the  empty  seats,  ready  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  invisible  guests.  There  they 
remained  in  silent  and  reverential  readi- 
ness for  a  time  sufficient  to  enable^  the 
spirits  to  conclude  their  feasting  satisfac- 
torily; and,  as  a  full-blowrn  ceremonious 
Chinese  dinner  continues  for  hours,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day  was  thus  consumed.     Then,  when  it 
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miglit  reasoDably  be  concluded  that  the 
^aests  had  finished,  a  tremendous  "feu-de- 
joie  "  was  fired  outside  the  front-door.  As 
at  the  same  moment  the  came  thing  is  being 
done  in  everj  house  in  Chinai  the  expen- 
diture on  gunpowder  alone  must  be  con- 
siderable. 

On  an  island  in  the  Tungtin  Lake,  called 
Ghun-shan,  celebrated  for  producing  the 
finest  tea  in  China,  Margary  encountered  a 
perfect  plague  of  files,  which  followed  him 
right  across  the  lake,  and  never  ceased  to 
torment  These  flies  are  armed  with  a 
strong  proboscis,  with  which  they  inflict  a 
sting  as  acute  as  that  of  the  mosquito, 
although  not  venomous.  They  sting  with- 
out leaving  either  mark  or  pain  after  they 
are  brushed  ofl'.  The  Clunese  say  that 
these  flies  are  the  soldiers  of  the  Lake 
Spirit,  who  sends  tJlem  to  attack  all  intru- 
ders in  his  domain. 

Shang-le,  or  precious  relics  of  Buddha, 
are  so  abundant,  that  only  a  miracle  could 
explain  their  number.  Dr.  Medhurst 
throws  some  light  on  their  history.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Buddhists  there  are  eighty- 
four  thousand  pores  in  a  man's  body,  and, 
therefore,  he  leaves  behind  him  eighty-four 
thousand  particles  of  miserable  dust  in  the 
course  of  transmigration.  Buddha  had 
also  eighty-four  thousand  pores  in  his  body, 
but  by  his  resistance  to  evil  he  was  en- 
abled to  perfect  eighty-four  thousand  relics 
through  them,  for  which  eight  Kings  con- 
tended. A  good  and  wise  King,  named 
Ayuka,  arose,  who  built  eighty-four  thou- 
sand pagodas  to  cover  these  eighty-four 
thousand  relics.  These  relics  stiU  remain, 
but  can  only  be  seen  by  the  faithful.  A 
good  Buddhist  can  sometimes  discern  one 
of  these  relics  illumined  with  brilliant 
colours  and  as  big  as  a  cart-wheel,  when  un- 
believers are  unable  to  see  anything  at  alL 

A  superstition,  current  in  some  parts  of 
China  is,  that  earthquakes  are  caused  by 
the  shaking  of  some  huge  subterraneous 
animal.  Ui.  Eobert  Fortune  relates  that 
when  he  was  at  Shanghai  in  1853,  there 
was  a  sUght  shock,  and,  after  it  was  over, 
he  saw  sroUps  of  Chinese  about  the  fields 
and  gardens,  industriously  gathering  hairs 
of  the  mysterious  animal  I  Hairs  they 
certainly  did  collect ;  but  a  close  examina- 
tion showed  that  some  were  mere  vegetable 
fibres,  and  others  the  hairs  shed  by  dogs, 
horses,  or  cats,  which  might  be  gathered 
any  day.  The  pointing  out  of  these  facts 
did  not  shake  the  belief  of  the  Chinese 
that  the  hairs  were  really  those  of  the 
earth-shaker. 


The  worship  of  the  moon— the  Queen 
of  Heaven— is  universal,  and  the  images 
of  Kwan-Jin  with  a  child  in  her  arms  are 
to  be  found  everywhere.  This  eoddess 
is  prayed  to  bv  women  who  are  deairoiis 
of  having  children,  and  when  they  enter 
the  shrine  they  leave  their  shoes  there. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  whole  heap 
of  the  small  shoes  of  the  Chinese  ladies 
in  these  sacred  places,  and  the  sugges- 
tion occurs  whether  the  old  custom  in 
our  own  country  of  throwing  an  old  shoe 
after  a  newly-married  pair,  for  luck,  may 
not  have  had  some  remote  connection  widi 
the  superstition  still  existing  in  China. 

The  river  Tsien-tang,  on  which  is 
situated  the  city  of  Hanff-Chow,  is  famous 
for  its  "eagre,*'  or  "We,"  which  far 
surpasses,  we  are  told,  the  "  bore ''  of  the 
Hooghly.  It  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese 
as  one  of  the  three  wonders  of  the  woiid, 
and  must  be,  indeed,  a  suffidentlj  awe- 
inspiring  spectacle.  It  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  spring-tides,  and  rushes  up 
with  a  noise  like  thunder — ^a  wall  of  water 
about  thirty  feet  high  and  four  or  five 
miles  broad.  This  natural  phenomenon 
is  attributed  by  the  Chinese  to  a  Mim- 
darin,  one  Wu-Tsi-si,  who,  having  off^ded 
the  Emperor,  was  slain  and  thrown  into 
this  river.  His  rase  at  the  treatment  was 
so  ^eat  that  he  exhibits  it  periodicidly  by 
taking  the  form  of  the  "eagre,"  and  break- 
ing down  the  river's  buiks  and  flooding 
the  adjoining  fields.  Successive  monarchs 
o!  successive  dynasties — for  the  incident 
happened  lon^  before  the  present  era — 
have  conferred  titles  on  him;  temples 
innumerable  have  been  erected  in  his 
honour;  and  prayers  and  sacrifices  axe 
periodically  oflerea  to  him;  but  still  his 
anger  endures,  an  example  of  sustained 
"vendetta"  which,  no  doubt^  would  be  well 
appreciated  in  Corsica. 

Chinese   junks   and   boats   have    eyes 
carved  or  painted  on  the  bows,  w^iich  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  a  mere  fancifhl 
form  of  ornamentation.     But  they  have  a 
real  meaning,  as  Mr.  Fortune  found.     In 
going  up  one  of  the  rivers  from  Ningpo, 
he  was  startled  by  one  day  seeing  a  boat- 
man seize  his  broad  hat  and  clap  it  over 
one  of  the  "  eyes ''  of  the  boat,  while  other 
boats  on  the  stream  were  similarly  blinded. 
.  Looking  about  for  an  explanation  he  saw 
a  dead  body  floating  past,  and  he  was  told 
I  by  the  boatman  that  if  the  boat  had  been 
I  allowed  to  "see''  it,  some  disaster  would 
j  surely  have  happened,  either  to  passengers 
'  or  crew,  before  the  voyag«t  ended! 
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Mr.  Dennys,  who  has  told  much  of  the 
folk-lore  of  China,  says  that  in  the  Lui- 
Ohaa  district,  the  belief  exists  that  violent 
winds  and  typhoons  are  caused  by  the 
passage  throneh  the  air  of  the  ''Bob- 
tailed  Dragon,  and  also  of  the  rain-god, 
Tu-Shiih.  Similarly  when  a  storm  arises, 
the  Cantonese  say:  "The  Bob-tailed 
Dngon  is  passing."  There  is  a  temple  in 
Uie  Loi-Chan,  dedicated  to  the  Thunder- 
Dnke,  in  which  the  people  every  year 
place  a  drum  for  the  demon  to  beat  In 
olden  days  the  dram  used  to  be  left  on  a 
hill-top,  and  a  little  boy  was  left  along 
witii  it  as  a  sacrifice. 

The  God  of  Fire  is  an  object  of  much 
respect  among  a  people  whose  dwellings 
are  so  combustible.  In  all  the  cities, 
temples  are  erected  and  kept  in  first-rate 
order  to  his  honour.  The  story  goes,  that 
the  Emperor  Kien-Tsing  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  his  magnificent  Hall  of  Contempla- 
tion, which  had  been  erected  at  vast  expense, 
boxned  to  the  ground,  because  one  little 
temple  to  the  Fire-God  outside  the  walls  of 
Pekm  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  dis- 
repair. And  yet,  as  a  curious  instance  of 
the  flexible  character  of  the  religion  of 
this  curious  people,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  home  of  the  London  Medical 
Mission  in  Pekin  is  one  of  the  old  temples 
of  the  Fire  God.  Dr.  Dudgeon  purchased 
it  for  a  hospitali  and  all  the  wooden  and 
nlded  idols  were  sold  as  curiositiea 
Some  of  these  idols  were  dissected  by  Dr. 
Dudffeon,  and  were  found  to  contain 
carefm  representations  of  all  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  human  body.  This 
is  done  because  of  the  belief  that  as  nothing 
is  hidden  from  the  gods,  they  can  of 
course  see  the  insides  of  the  images  erected 
in  their  honour,  which  images,  it  will  be 
observed,  can  nevertheless  be  made  subject 
to  trade,  when  occasion  arises. 

Apropos  of  the  Fire  God,  Miss  Gordon- 
Gumming  mentions  having  seen,  beside 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Foo-Chow, 
seven  stone  water-jars,  each  enclosed  by  a 
stone  railing.  The  tradition  is  that,  so 
long  as  there  is  water  in  these  jars  there 
will  be  no  fire  in  the  city ;  and  hence  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  special  official  to  see  that, 
even  in  the  driest  season,  the  water  is  not 
allowed  to  dry  up. 

One  of  the  reb'gions  of  China  is  the 
worship  of  Fo  or  Buddha,  of  whom  it  is 
believed  that  immediately  after  his  birtb,  he 
stood  up  and  said :  "  No  one  except  my- 
self, either  in  heaven  or  upon  earth,  ought 
to  be  worshioDed."    At  the  ace  of  seven- 


teen, Fo  married  three  wives ;  at  nineteen, 
he^  retired  to  study  under  four  sages ;  at 
thirty,  he  became  a  deitv,  and  thenceforward 
began  to  practise  miracles ;  at  seventy-nine, 
he  passed  into  an  immortal  state,  leaving 
behind  him  eighty  thousand  disciples. 
These  published  five  thousand  volumes  in 
his  honour,  and  related  that  Fo  had  been 
bom  eight  thousand  [times,  his  soul  pass- 
ing successively  through  different  animals. 
The  five  commandments  left  by  Fo  were : 
I.  Not  to  kill  any  living  creature;  II. 
Not  to  steal;  III.  Not  to  commit  any 
impurity;  IV.  Not  to  tell  a  lie;  V. 
Not  to  drink  wine. 

Another  religion  is  that  of  Tao,  which, 
as  well  as  that  of  Fo,  has  its  orders  of 
monks  and  established  monasteries.  The 
monks  or  priests  of  Tao  are  a  sort  of  Epi- 
cureans, who  teach  that  happiness  consists 
in  a  calm,  which  suspends  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  souL  They  live  in  com- 
munities, do  not  marry,  use  chaplets,  are 
clothed  in  yellow,  and  always  officiate  at 
fnnends  and  sacrifices.  They  believe  in  a 
plurality  of  gods ;  and  are  much  given  to 
occult  science,  practising  alchemy  and 
pretending  to  magic  arts,  which  afford 
them  f  amOiar  intercourse  with  spirits.  The 
importance  of  this  power  is  well  realised 
in  China,  where  it  is  supposed  that  every 
part  of  the  universe  is  under  the  influence 
of  good  and  bad  spirits,  who  have  their 
respective  districts.  The  good  spirits  are 
a  kind  of  tutelar  genii,  to  whom  sacrifices 
are  ofiered  in  the  temples,  as  well  as  to 
the  spirits  of  the  rivers,  the  mountains,  the 
four  parts  of  the  world,  and  so  forth. 

The  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  however, 
are  regarded  rather  as  intelligent  beings, 
or  divinities,  and  in  Pekin  two  of  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  are  the  '^ITemple  of 
Heaven  "  and  the  "  Temple  of  Earth."  In 
each  of  these  temples,  the  Emperor  offici- 
ates in  person  once  every  year,  going  in 
great  state,  attended  by  all  the  nobles  and 
a  vast  crowd  of  choristers  and  attendants. 
In  the  grounds  of  the  Temple  of  Earth  he 
goes  through  the  ceremony  of  ploughing 
several  furrows,  afterwards  sowing  the 
seeds  with  his  own  hands.  This  may  be 
taken  as  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  deity, 
but  also  as  a  practical  example  and  en- 
couragement to  the  people  to  practise 
agriculture.  For  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  these  remarkable  temples  and 
their  ceremonies,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Miss  Gordon-CummiDg's  "Wanderings  in 
China." 

In  Canton  there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to 
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the  Five  Earns,  on  which  the  five  genii, 
who  preside  over  the  five  elements  of  Earth, 
Fire,  Metal,  Water,  and  Wood,  descended 
from  heaven  to  Canton,  bearing  ears  of 
corn  and  other  blessings.  These  rams  are 
said  to  have  become  petrified  into  five 
great  stones,  which  now  ornament  the 
temple.  Here,  alsD,  is  shown  a  colossal 
foot-print  of  Buddha  in  the  rock. 

In  another  temple  in  this  city  is  a  shrine 
to  the  god  Lin-Fanng,  whose  function  is  to 
aid  in  restoring  innaway  slaves  to  their 
masters.  Beside  his  image  is  that  of  an 
attendant  on  horseback,  waiting  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  god;  and  on  the  horse's 
neck  the  suppliants  tie  cords 'as  a  hint 
that  they  desire  their  slaves  to  be  found 
and  restored  to  them. 

A  method  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the 
gods  is  divination  by  the  Ka-pue,  a  piece 
of  wood  shaped  like  an  acorn,  in  two 
halves,  one  side  convex,  the  other  flat. 
*'The  person  who  wishes  to  consult  the 
oracle  kneels  reverently  before  the  image 
of  the  god  or  goddess  whose  couuEel  he 
craves,  and,  having  ejrolained  the  subject 
on  which  he  wants  advice,  he  takes  the 
Ka-pue  off  the  altar,  passes  it  through  the 
smoke  of  the  incense,  and  then  throws  it 
upward  before  the  idoL'' 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
two  halves  fall  he  reads  his  answer.  Thus, 
if  both  fall  flat,  he  knows  that  his  prater 
is  refused ;  if  both  fall  on  the  rounded  side, 
then  the  god  has  really  no  opinion  in  the 
matter;  if  one  falls  flat  and  Uie  other 
round,  then  bis  prayer  will  be  granted. 

A  little  skill  and  preliminary  practice 
would,  one  might  think,  be  sufficient  to 
procure  a  favourable  augury  whenever  re- 
quired. 

There  is  another  method  of  divination 
by  means  of  strips  of  split  bamboo,  each 
numbered.  These  are  placed  in  a  stand 
and  gently  shaken  until  one  falls  out. 
The  number  on  this  is  compared  by  the 
priest  with  a  corresponding  number  in  a 
book,  from  which  he  reads  the  oracular 
reply.  This  is  strikingly  like  a  practice 
related  by  Tacitus  of  the  Germana  He 
says  (Germaa,  Chap,  x.) :  "They  cut  a  rod 
off  some  fruit  tree  into  bits,  and  after 
having  distioguished  them  by  various 
marks,  they  cast  them  into  a  white  cloth. 
Then  the  priest  thrice  draws  each  piece 
and  explains  the  oracle  according  to  the 
marks."  There  is  in  both  superstitions  also 
a  suggestion  of  the  divining-rod,  or  magic 
wand,  not  unknown  in  our  own  country. 

In  China  we  find  another  instance  of  a 


superstition  akin  to  one  of  our  own.  Thus 
the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Foh- 
Kieng  not  long  ago  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  following  effect :  "  Yon  are  for- 
bidden, if  you  have  a  grudge  agwnst  any 
one,  to  practise  the  magic  called  '  stiiklDg 
the  bull's  head,'  that  is  to  say,  writiog 
a  man's  name  and  age  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
and  laying  it  before  the  buU-headed  idol, 
and  then  buying  an  iron  stamp  and  pier^ 
ing  small  holes  in  this  paper,  and  finally 
throwing  it  at  the  man  on  the  sly  with 
the  intention  of  compassing  his  death.'' 
Compare  with  this  the  fact  that,  so  re- 
cently as  1883,  a  case  occurred  at  Inver- 
ness of  an  assault  because  one  person 
discovered  that  another  person  had  made 
a  clay  image  of  him  and  stuck  pins  in  it, 
with  the  object  of  compassing  lus  death ! 
Belief  in  witchcraft  is  not  altogether  dead 
even  in  our  enlightened  land,  but  happily 
it  is  rare. 

Du  Halde,  who  wrote  a  "  Descriptiwi 
of  China"  about  1738,  says  that  the  prac- 
tice of  magic  and  the  study  of  astrology 
were  carried  on  in  China  as  a  lecog- 
nised  branch  of  learning,  and  that  even 
the  Tribunal  of  Mathematics  devoted  itself 
in  part  to  the  occult.  One  of  the  functions 
of  this  Tribunal  was  to  foretell  eclipses,  so 
that  the  common  people  might  be  warned 
beforehand,  and  be  ready  wim  great  shonta 
to  frighten  away  the  demon  who  was 
supposed  to  be  endeavouring  to  devour 
the  sun  or  moon.  Much  of  the  magical 
arts  and  curious  superstitions  mentioned 
by  Du  Halde  as  prevalent  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  seem  to  prevail  stiU,  for  we 
find  Miss  Gordon-Cumming  in  1879  en- 
countering similar  experiences.  This  last 
writer  observed  that  in  Chinese  houses  the 
traditional  "horse-shoe"  of  our  country 
is  there  replaced  by  a  sword-shaped  toy 
made  of  hundreds  of  the  small  copper  coin 
or  "cash,"  fastened  together  widi  red 
thread.  This  is  hung  up  for  luck,  wbOe 
charms  written  on  red  paper,  and  fire- 
crackers made  up  in  scarlet  covers,^  are 
used  to  frighten  away  devils.  The  virtue 
attached  to  the  colour  "red"  particoltfly 
attracted  Miss  Gordon-Cumming's  notice, 
because  she  remembered  that  in  Scotland, 
till  very  recent  years,  it  was  a  common 
practice  for  cowherds  to  tie  a  sprie  of 
mountain  ash  with  red  twine  to  the  door 
of  the  byre,  or  to  twist  a  red  thread  round 
the  cow's  tail. 

One  of  the  risings  against  the  Christians 
at  FooChow,  when  many  of  tiie  native  con- 
verts were  ill-treated,  was  a  result  of  » 
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^iBtribation  over  the  province  of  a  powder, 
wftiranted  to  preyent  calamity  and  disease. 
As  Boon  as  this  had  been  eagerly  purchased 
by  the  people,  a  notice  was  placarded  every- 
where that  this  powder  was  not  what  it 
professed,  bat  hai  been  distributed  by  the 
''foreign  devils,''  in  order  to  strike,  as  with 
subtle  venom,  evervone  who  used  it  with  a 
terrible  disease  which  only  the  missionaries 
could  cure,  and  that  only  on  the  condition 
of  the  sufiferers  becoming  Christians,  and 
practising  all  manners  of  vile  crimes. 
The  fact  that  this  calumny  was  universally 
believed  at  the  time,  sufficiently  shows  the 
strength  of  the  belief  of  the  Chinese  of  to- 
day  in  sorcery. 

The  great  overruling  superstitions  of 
China  are,  however,  the  fear  of  the  dead, 
and  the  belief  in  Feng-ShuL  The  latter 
word  means  literally  *'wind  and  water," 
and  seems  to  typify  both  the  good  and 
the  baneful  influences  of  physical  phenom- 
ena. It  is  the  existence  of  these  two 
superstitions  which  really  forms  the  barrier 
to  process  in  China,  because  they  inter- 
fere with  the  reception  of  foreign  ideas 
and  the  developementof  industrial  projects 
in  mining,  railway  making,  and  so  forth. 
Feog-Shui  is  defined,  says  the  Boman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ningpo,  as  "the 
path  of  the  Great  Dragon,  who  rushes 
through  the  air  just  above  the  houses, 
spouting  blessings  in  showers  from  his 
nostrils.  He  flies  straight  forward,  un- 
less by  evil  chance  he  should  strike 
against  some  high  building,  in  which  case 
he  turns  aside  at  an  angle,  and  so  the 
houses  beyond  lose  their  share  of  his  bless- 
ing. Hence  the  zealous  care  of  the  Chinese 
house-builders  lest  anyone  should  build  a 
house  higher  than  his  neighbour,  and  the 
singular  uniformity  of  domestic  architec- 
ture." 

The  fear  of  the  dead  leads  to  the  moat 
filavish  form  of  ancestor-worship,  and  the 
three  first  weeks  of  April  are  specially 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Shades.  At 
that  time  everyone  visits  the  graves  of  his 
relations  with  offerings,  carried  on  trays  or 
in  baskets.  The  cost  of  these  annual 
services  and  offerings  to  the  dead  is 
stated  by  Miss  Gordon-Cumming  to  be  not 
less  than  thirty-two  millions  sterling,  all 
to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  those  whose 
graves  cover  the  country,  and  who  are 
believed  to  be  powerful  for  evil  if  neglected. 
The  dead  are  even  honoured  by  the 
bestowal  of  new  titles  if  there  is  special 

^ason  for  distinguishmg  them. 
After  a  nerson  dies,  the  bodv  mav  not 


be  buried  until  the  soothsayers  have  se- 
lected a  ^'  favourable  dajr,"  and  this  they 
may  not  find  it  convenient  to  do  for  a 
year  or  more,  if  there  is  money  forthcoming 
for  the  various  tests.  These  professional 
geomancers  make  a  very  good  thing  out  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  people,  for  tiie  stars 
are  supposed  to  affect  not  only  individu^ds 
but  also  every  day  in  the  year,  for  good  or 
evil.  '*  There  are  certain  days,"  says  Miss 
Gordon-Cumming,  '*  on  which  no  man  in  his 
senses  will  shave,  lest  he  be  afflicted  with 
boils;  others,  on  which  no  farmer  would  sow, 
else  a  bad  harvest  would  follow.  There  are 
days  on  which  no  man  would  buy  or  sell 
property ;  others,  when  to  dig  a  well  wQl 
ensure  finding  only  bitter  water.  To  open 
a  granary  on  certain  days  would  be  to 
admit  mice  and  mildew ;  to  begin  roofing 
a  house  on  a  given  day  betokens  having 
soon  to  sell  it.  There  is  one  day  on  which 
no  householder  would  repair  his  kitchen 
fireplace,  as  his  house  would  inevitably  ere 
long  be  burnt  Another  day  is  shunned 
by  matchmakers  as  ensuring  Ulluck  to  the 
wedded  pair.  One  day  is  especially  dreaded 
by  shipbuilders,  for,  to  commence  building 
a  ship  or  to  allow  one  to  sail  thereon,  is  to 
court  shipwreck.  So  in  the  rearing  of 
cattle ;  the  care  of  silkworms;  in  travelling 
or  staying  at  home;  days  of  luck  or  ill-luck 
must  be  specially  observed,  lest  the  stars  in 
their  courses  should  fight  against  the  pre- 
sumptuous n>ortal  who  i^ores  them.'' 

Not  exactly  a  superstition,  but  interest- 
ing as  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
European  legend  of  the  Swan-Maiden,  is 
the  Chinese  legend  of  Ming-ling-tzu.  This, 
in  the  story  as  told  by  Dennys,  was  the 
name  of  a  poor  farmer,  who,  going  one  day 
to  draw  water  from  a  well  near  his  house, 
found  a  woman  bathing  in  it  Annoyed 
at  having  his  well  fouled  and  scandalised  at 
the  ^'  shameless  ways"  of  the  female,  Mang- 
line-tzu  carried  off  the  clothes  which  she 
had  hung  on  a  pine  tree.  When  she 
emerged  from  the  bath  he  confronted  her, 
and,  having  duly  scolded  her,  took  her  to 
be  his  wife,  but  refused  to  give  her  back 
her  clothes.  They  lived  together  ten  yearp, 
and  had  two  children,  and  then,  one  fine 
day,  the  woman  bade  these  farewell  while 
her  husband  was  absent,  climbed  a  tree, 
mounted  thence  on  to  a  cloud,  and,  gliding 
off  upon  it,  was  seen  no  more. 

And  to  conclude  this  paper,  as  we  began, 
with  the  New  Year,  we  may  mention^  a 
curious  custom  in  Canton,  on  the  authority 
of  Miss  Gordon-Gamming.  In  that  dij — 
we  know  not  if  universally  in  China — it  is 
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a  positive  necessity  for  all  accounts  to  be 
settled  before  the  close  of  the  old  year,  and 
tradesmen  will  then  sell  their  gooos  at  any 
price  in  order  to  meet  their  liabilities.  Any- 
one who  fails  to  do  so  is  disgraced,  and  his 
name  is  written  on  his  own  door  as  a  de- 
faulter. Debts,  which  are  not  settled  on 
New  Year's  Eve  cannot  be  subsequently  re- 
covered, and,  therefore,  a  creditor  will  pur- 
sue his  debtor  all  night  long  in  order  to 
procure  payment  in  time.  He  is  even  per- 
mitted to  lengthen  the  night  by  the  fiction 
of  carrying  a  lighted  lantern  even  after 
daybrefJc,  as  if  it  were  still  night 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which 
always  protects  a  debtor  from  an  impor- 
tunate creditor,  and  that  is  the  presence  of 
a  corpse  in  the  house.  For  this  reason, 
dutiful  children  will  often  retain  their 
father's  body  in  the  house  for  years,  know- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  their  grief,  that  so  long 
as  the  body  is  with  them,  they  can  be  neitiier 
dunned  for  debt  nor  "evicted "for  rent, 
should  they  find  it  inconvenient  to  pay. 


RACECOURSES  ABOUT  LONDON. 

EPSOM. 

Not  always  had  the  citizens  of  London 
to  seek  their  recreation  at  a  distance,  even 
at  such  a  moderate  distance  as  Epsom. 
"Without  one  of  the  city  gates,''  writes 
the  Monk  of  Canterbury  in  the  twelfth 
century,  "is  a  certain  plaine  field" — the 
Smithfield  of  to-day,  devoted  to  the  car- 
cases of  cattle,  "  Smithfield,  or  the  field  of 
Smiths,  the  grove  of  hobby-horses  and 
trinkets,"  of  !^n  Jonson's  day ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Fitzstephen  the  Monk,  "a  cele- 
brated rendezvous  of  fine  horses,  brought 
thither  to  be  sold.  Thither  came  Earls, 
Barons,  Knight j,  and  a  swarm  of  citizens ; 
races  are  run  there,  and  the  course  cleared 
with  shouts." 

As  we  read  we  fancy  we  hear  the  roar 
of  voices  from  the  modem  racecourse,  as 
the  serried  ranks  of  burly  policemen  push 
the  crowd  before  them,  with  the  oft-re- 
peated cry,  "  Off  you  go  1  off  you  go ! " 
Yes,  we  still  clear  the  course  with  shouts, 
and  seven  centuries  in  passing  over  the 
land  have  only  strengthened  and  confirmed 
the  national  passion  for  horse-racing — 
Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  or  Baronets,  at  all 
events,  and  crowds  of  citizens  are  still  to 
be  found  where  races  are  run ;  and  if  the 
Earls,  Barons,  and  the  rest  of  them,  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, the   swarms    of    undistinguished 


spectators  have,  and  to  spare.  As  the 
greatest  crowds  of  all  the  year  find  their 
way  to  Epsom,  to  Epsom  let  us  go. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  a  date  when  Epsom 
first  became  fanH)U8  for  its  races.  The 
Downs  were,  no  doubt,  always  the  resort 
of  the  people  of  the  country  round  for 
sports  and  exercises,  among  which  horse- 
racing  would  have  a  conspicuous  share. 
But  the  first  meeting  on  record  was  rathw 
in  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy,  a  number  of 
Royalist  gentlemen  of  Kent  and  Surrey 
having  met,  towards  the  end  of  the  CiTS 
War,  under  pretext  of  a  horse-race,  tad 
there  collected  some  six  hundred  horses, 
which  were  marched  to  Seigate  in  aid  of 
the  projected  rising  for  the  King,  then  a 
prisoner. 

This  incident  led  to  the  general  suppres- 
sion of  racbg  during  the  Commonwealth, 
as  affording  dangerous  opportunities  for 
the  Boyalist  gentry  to  assemble ;  and  tfaos, 
perhaps,  first  arose  a  kind  of  reh'gions  in- 
tolerance for  horse-radng,  whidi  has  surely 
no  adequate  foundatioiL  Cromwell  him- 
self might  have  backed  his  White  Turk 
over  the  Knavesmire,  and  the  strictest 
sectary  of  the  dav  would  hardly  have 
found  fault,  and  John  Milton's  poetic  sod 
would  have  rejoiced  in  one  of  the  great 
gatherings  of  the  day 

Where  throngs  of  Knights  and  Barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  peace,  hign  triumphs  hold, 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Hain  iiifluence,  and  judge  the  prize. 

Before  the  troubled  times  of  the  Ciril 
Wars  racing  had  flourished  at  an  equal 
rate  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
luxury.  Newmarket  was  already  a  centre 
of  the  sport ;  races  were  always  going  on 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Court,  whether  the 
King  were  at  Theobald's,  Windsor,  or 
Whitehall  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
last,  Hyde  Park  was  the  principal  scene  of 
races,  whether  horse  or  foot  Shirley's 
play  of  Hyde  Park,  which  was  licensed  in 
1632,  gives  us  a  lively  picture  of  an  im- 
promptu race-meeting  of  the  period.  A 
band  of  gay  young  fellows,  with  the  ladies 
of  their  choice,  set  forth  from  their  lodgings 
on  foot,  to  witness  and  share  in  the  sports. 
A  noted  gentleman  rider.  Jack  Venture,  is 
among  the  party,  and  is  asked  for  a  sport- 
ing song  upon  the  way  : 

And  as  we  walk.  Jack  Venture,  thou  sbalt  siag 
The  song  thou  mad'st  o'  the  horses. 

As  Jack's  song  gives  a  good  list  of  the 
horses  famous  at  the  period,  while  some 
of  the  names  are  not  wj^thout  associations 
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of  their  own,  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  a 
yerse  or  two  : 

Young  Constable  and  Kill  Deer's  famous, 
The  Cat,  the  Mouse,  and  Neddy  Gray  ; 
\^th  nimble  Peeprybrig,  you  cannot  blame  us, 
With  Spaniara  nor  with  Spinola. 
Hill-climbinp:  White  Rose  praise  doth  not  lack, 
Handsome  Dunbar  and  Yellow  Jack. 
But  if  I  be  JQSt,  all  praiaea  must 
Be  given  to  well-breathed  Jilian  Thrust. 

Another  verse  celebrates  Sloven,  with 
trae-numing  Robin,  Young  Shaver,  and 
Strawberry  Soam,  a  name  probably  per- 
verted by  the  printer  of  the  period  from 
Strawberry  Roan;  "Fine  Brackley  and 
brave  lurching  Beas.'*  And,  skipping  a 
name  or  two  not  exftcUy  fit  for  ears  poUte, 
we  may  give  another  verse  : 

Lusty  George,  and  gentlemen,  hark  yet ! 

To  winning  Mackarel,  fine-monthed  Freak, 
Bay  Tarral  that  won  the  Cup  at  Newmarket, 
Thundering  Tempest,  Black  Dragon  eke, 
Precioua  Sweetll^  I  do  not  lose, 
Nor  Toby  with  hia  golden  shoes. 
Bat  if  I  be  jost,  etc. 

OhoruB,  gentlemen,  if  you  please  I  And 
when  we  reach  the  course,  our  stage  direc- 
tions give :  "  Confused  noise  of  betting 
within,"  just  such  a  confused  roar  as  we 
may  hear  on  any  racecourse  at  the  present 
day.  Ah,  that  betting !  They  were  at 
it  hammer-and-tongs  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  thirty  odd,  just  as  they  are 
m  this  jubilee  year  of  grace;  and  far 
beyond  our  day  in  the  centuries  that  are 
to  come,  the  prophetic  listener  may  hear 
that  **  confused  noise  of  betting." 

WhUe  the  gentlemen  are  gaming,drinking, 
and  racing,  the  ladies  are  eating  syllabub 
at  the  lodge  and  saying  ill-natured  things  to 
each  other  with  the  most  charming  smiles. 
Meanwhile,  Jack  Venture  is  mounted  for 
a  match ;  his  own  nag  against  another 
ridden  by  a  professional  jockey.  Venture 
gets  the  best  of  the  jockey  at  the  start, 
and  leaves  the  latter  at  the  post.  The 
batting  is  any  odds  on  the  gentleman, 
when  Jack  steers  his  horse  into  a  quag- 
mire and  tumbles  into  the  mud,  while  his 
adversary  canters  home  a  winner. 

Shirley's  play  was  thought  enough  of 
to  be  revived  after  the  Commonwealth, 
and  Pepys  chronicles  the  performance  when 
real  horses  were  brought  upon  the  stage, 
all  which  goes  to  show  the  popularity  of 
horse-racing  and  the  enterprise  of  managers 
at  a  period  which  is  not  without  iU  resem- 
blance to  our  own. 

The  advent  of  the  Merry  Monarch 
brought  life  at  all  events  to  Epsom.  The 
first  race  meeting  after  the  Restoration 
was  held  on  the  Downs  on  the  7th  March, 
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1661.  The  stakes  then  run  for  were  what 
we  should  now  cansider  trifling,  as  appears 
by  an  announcement  of  a  subsequent  race 
meeting  in  the  ** London  Gazette."  "On 
Banstead  Downs  two  plates  of  twenty 
pounds  value  each  to  be  run  for  on  May 
Dav,  and  the  other  on  Bartholomew  Diy 
following ;  for  any  horse  that  shall  be  at 
Charshalton,  Barrowes  Hedges,  or  some  of 
the  contributors'  stables  fourteen  days 
before."  The  stakes  were  three  guineas 
apiece,  and  were  divided,  no  doubt,  as  an 
addition  to  the  plate.  The  races  were 
then  run  in  heats,  so  many  separate 
matches,  as  was  the  case  in  nearly  all 
races  during  the  subsequent  century. 
Lon^  distances  were  Uie  rule,  and  the 
cruelty  of  such  an  ordeal  for  horses  may 
be  judged  from  a  sporting  print  of  the 
eighteenth  century  depicting  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  horse  for  his  final  heat,  the  poor 
animal,  exhausted  and  almost  foundered 
by  a  recent  struggle,  being  vigorously 
rubbed  and  anointed  to  bring  nim  up 
to  the  post  for  another  race. 

A  little  of  this  racing  lore  is  necessary 
to  bring  us  into  a  suitable  mood  for  ap- 
proaching Epsom,  where  we  may  hear 
plenty  about  the  more  modern  history  of 
its  racecoursa  But  a  jaunt  to  the  Downs 
is  as  pleasant  a  diversion  as  can  be  ima- 
gined, when  the  first  fine  day  of  the  season 
^mpts  you  abroad — whether  with  sport- 
ing notions  or  in  the  pure  delight  of 
loafing.  The  season  is  spring,  of  course, 
or  speaking  in  the  language  of  Epsom, 
between  the  "City  and  Suburban"  and  the 
"  Derby."  There  is  a  city  and  suburban 
air  about  the  way  down  certainly  till  we 
reach  Worcester  Park,  where  there  are  big 
country  houses  that  look  as  if  they  ought 
to  have  each  a  park  to  itself,  with  woods, 
and  commons,  and  farmsteads  dependent, 
but  all  standing  in  a  row,  as  if  this  were 
an  asylum  for  country  houses,  brought 
low  by  agricultural  depression.  Now  this 
name,  Worcester  Park,  sounds  like  a 
builder's  name,  invented  for  the  benefit 
of  the  substantial  houses  just  mentioned. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  this  is  really 
Nonsuch  Great  Park,  that  was  cleared  by 
Henry  the  Eighth  when  he  built  Nonsuch 
Palace — cleared  of  population,  that  is,  of 
houses,  cottages,  and  churches.  There  is 
a  kind  of  lost  parish  about  here,  a  mere 
wandering  name,  in  the  way  of  Cud- 
dington,  where  manor-house,  church,  and 
village  all  disappeared  to  make  room  for 
Nonsuch.  And  now  the  Palace  is  gone  like 
the  village,  and  has  left  not  a  wi;ack  behind. 
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Nearer  Ewell  is  the  ate  of  the  Palace 

itself,  the  wonder  of  its  age. 

This  which  no  equal  has  in  art  or  fame, 
Britons  deservedly  do  None-such  name. 

A  wonder  in  plaster  and  wood- work,  with 
turrets  and  pinnacles,  and  adorned  with 
statues,  waterworks,  and  all  kinds  of  strange 
devices.  Henry  the  Eighth  did  not  live  to 
see  his  Palace  finished,  but  Elizabeth  liked 
the  place,  it  seems,  and  often  stayed  there 
— notably  on  the  occasion  when  the  Earl  of 
EsEex  was  received  there  when  he  camo 
back  from  Ireland  without  leave,  and  was  so 
badly  received  that  he  presently  rebelled, 
and  suffered.  In  after  times,  the 
Palace  was  neglected  and  abandoned  till 
Charles  save  it  away  to  Lady  Gastlemaine, 
who  broke  it  up  and  sold  it  for  building 
materials. 

Bat  by  this  time,  Epsom  itself  is  below 
us,  with  its  cluster  of  red  roofi ;  a  town 
that  is  best  described  by  the  epithet ''neat" ; 
what  special  character  it  has  being  doe  to 
its  wide,  open  High  Street,  a  market  place 
rather  than  a  street,  with  its  modem 
market  cross  in  the  way  of  the  clock-tower. 
But  it  is  in  its  expansive  little  suburbs 
that  Epsom  is  most  pleasms  :  little  settle- 
ments, scattered  here  and  uiere  in  corners 
and  by  road-sides ;  red  roofs  spreading  out 
under  wider  spreading  elms ;  a  morsel  of 
common ;  a  pond  where  Mother  Goose  ma- 
jestically struts  with  her  brood  of  goslings ; 
and  cottages  where  flowers  seem  to  sprout 
and  blossom  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
cultivation.  The  way  to  the  Downs  is 
always  pleasant,  except  perhaps  in  the 
choking  dust  of  a  Derby  day ;  bat  there 
u  no  dust  to-day,  only  sunshine  delicately 
filtered  through  the  leaves.  The  birds  are 
singiog  bravely,  a  sustained  chorus  from 
the  old  ancestral  croves  in  the  background 
with  soloists  warbling  and  flourishing  from 
the  blackthorn  hed^e,  while  the  deep  caw 
of  the  rooks  breaks  in  with  harmonious  dis- 
cord. There  is  the  soft  tinkle  of  the  sheep- 
bell  too  as  the  flock  is  spread  along  the 
road-side,  seeking  tender  morsels  in  the 
hedge-banks. 

The  red-brick^  Hanoverian-looking  man- 
eion— quaintly  sequestered  and  yet  close 
to  everywhere:  to  the  course;  to  the 
town ;  to  the  mill ;  to  the  stables  with  their 
neat  rows  of  loose  boxes  like  almshouses ; 
to  the  paddocks,  where  the  brood  mares 
are  just  turned  out  and  are  sniffing  the 
fresh  grass,  while  their  foals  stilt  delicately 
at  their  sides ;  the  sweetest  of  spots,  for 
one  who  loves  both  town  and  country, 
horses  and  humanity — is  Durdans;  and  the 


old  ancestral  groves  are  in  Woodcote  Park 
Durdans,    an    old    writer    says,  Aubrey 

Eerhaps — ^but  in  old  writers  we  need  not  go 
ehind  Manning  and  Bray  in  that  mona- 
mental  history  of  theirs  in  which  everything 
seems  bottled  up  —  Dordans  itseU  was 
built  up  of  the  materials  of  old  Nonsuch 
Palace.  Now  to  a  cursory  view,  it  seems 
built  of  the  ruddiest  of  red  bricks ;  and  then 
we  find  that  old  Durdans  was  burnt  down 
and  with  it  the  last  relics  of  Nonsuch,  and 
the  present  building  has  only  suggestions 
of  Prince  Fred,  who  inhabited  it  in  the 
days  of  his  dissensions  with  his  peppery, 
apoplectic  papa. 

At  that  time  Woodcote  was  owned  by 
Lord  Baltimore,  the  Prince's  favourite  com- 
panion. Lord  Baltimore's  ancestor  had 
been  a  favourite  too  of  King  James  and 
King  Charles,  and  had  received  a  grant  of 
all  Newfoundland,  and  as  that,  iSthoogh 
an  extensive  estate,  was  not  so  profitable 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  district 
now  blown  as  Maryland  was  thrown  in. 
And,  while  this  noble  Lord  took  his  title 
from  an  obscure  town  in  County  Longford, 
Ireland,  the  chief  town  of  Maryland,  now 
with  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or 
so  of  inhabitants,  was  called  Baltunore  m 
his  honour. 

As  for  Prince  Fred's  Lord  Baltimore, 
there  is  a  kind  of  human  interest  about 
him  too  I  for  we  may  remember  a  certab 
charming  young  widow,  Mrs.  PendarFOP, 
who  was  afterwards  Mrs.  Delaney,  and  as 
such  dimly  apparent  in  memoirs  and  lite- 
rary chronicles  of  the  period.  Now  Mra 
Pendarves  fascinated  John  Wesley  in  his 
youth,  and  he  would  gladly  have  married 
her  no  doubt,  and,  with  an  accomplished 
and  well-connected  woman  of  the  world 
for  his  wife,  would  probably  have  risen 
rapidly  in  the  Church ;  might  have  become 
Dean,  Bishop,  Archbishop  even,  but  not 
the  founder  of  a  new  religious  movement 
But  all  this  was.  prevented  by  the  fair 
widow's  strong  attachment  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, who  seems  to  have  trifled  with  her 
affections  and  to  have  married  someone 
else. 

The  son  of  this  Lord  Baltimore  was  a 
terrible  scoundrel,  and  made  Woodcote  a 
by-word  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
narrowly  escaped  the  hangman's  rope  as  a 
righteous  penalty  for  his  misdeeds,  having 
brutally  and  forcibly  abducted  a  pretty  and 
innocent  City  maiden.  But,  although  ac- 
quitted on  his  trial,  he  could  no  more  show 
his  face  in  the  country,  and  sold  everything 
and  went  abroad.     With   him.  this  not 
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highljr  distinguished  line  came  to  an  end, 
with  nothine  left  but  a  monument  or  two 
in  the  parish  church  to  shovr  that  thej 
e^er  existed. 

When  we  have  passed  by  the  shades  of 
Woodcote  we  are  on  the  verge  of  the  Downs 
itself.  Dark  against  the  &y,  as  you  top 
the  hill,  rises  the  well-known  outline  of  the 
Rubbing  House,  as  it  is  called,  a  name  that 
suggests  the  ancient  practice  of  racing  in 
heats,  and  the  vigorous  rubbing  that  was 
required  to  bring  the  poor  beasts  up  to  the 
starting  post  again.  Npw  it  is  a  public- 
house,  where  internal  lotions  alone  are  ad- 
ministered; but  this  is  the  point  which,  seen 
from  the  neighbouring  lull  on  the  great 
days  of  the  Epsom  calendar,  seems  to  throb 
and  palpitate  with  life  as  all  the  hosts 
with  horses  and  chariots  burst  forth  upon 
the  Downs.  The  stands,  white  and  glitter- 
ing, are  thrown  out  with  strange  lurid 
effect  against  a  dark  mass  of  stormy  clouds, 
and  there  is  somethiog  in  the  wild  sweep 
of  Downs  that  is  at  once  savage  and  impos- 
ing, notwithstanding  all  the  congress  of 
booths,  and  stands,  and  hoardings,  and  rail- 
ing thM  encumber  the  ground.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  semicircular  ridge  that  forms  the 
racecourse  is  so  broad  and  level  that  it  must 
have  suggested  races  to  the  least  civilised 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  island. 
There  is  the  happy  circumstance,  too,  of 
the  hill  that  rises  within  the  compass  of  the 
semicircle  and  affords  a  prospect  of  the 
whole  course,  and  the  ravine,  whose  com- 
mencement is  just  marked  on  the  rim  of 
the  course,  sives  the  gentle  up  and  down 
so  trying  to  horses  as  they  turn  the  bend 
towards  the  winning-post.  From  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  occupied  by  the  Grand  Stand, 
a  marvellous  panoramic  view  is  extended, 
that  is,  when  it  is  ta  be  seen  at  alL  But 
the  country  towards  London  is  generally 
clothed  in  a  confused  kind  of  vapour,  and 
all*  the  vast  crowded  region  of  pcdaces  and 
hovels,  domes  and  towers,  is  seen  only 
darkly  here  and  there. 

On  this  grand  plateau  racbg,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  been  going  on  for  centuries ;  but 
ic  is  only  since  1730  that  meetings  have 
been  held  regularly  each  year  at  an  ap- 
pointed time.  The  week  before  Whitsun- 
tide became  generally  known  as  the  ap- 
pointed time  for  the  popular  gathering, 
except  under  certain  conditions  of  the  calen- 
dar, when  it  was  held  a  fortnight  later. 
Then  the  races  began  at  eleven  a.m,  and 
soon  after  one  p.m.  the  whole  assemblage 
adjourned  to  the  town  to  dine  and  smoke, 
and  discuss  the  events  of  the  morning,  and 


regulate  the  bets  and  stakes  for  the  sports 
of  the  afternoon,  which  were  then  brought 
to  a  leisurely  conclusion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  developement 
of  the  racehorie  as  he  now  exists,  with 
his  length  of  stride,  and  muscular  strength 
combined  with  lightness  of  frame  and 
vast  going  power.  Many  of  hij  best  quali- 
ties ho  owes,  no  doubt,  to  the  original  strain 
of  Arab  blood  that  is  in  him,  derived  from 
the  Darley  and  Godolphin  Arab,  the  Byer- 
ley  Turk,  and  other  noted  sires  of  the  early 
racing  era ;  but  these  qualities  are  combined 
with  others  derived  from  many  varieties 
of  the  choicest  European  strains,  the  result 
of  the  persistent  selection  of  generations 
of  enthusiastic  breeders,  greedy  of  fame 
and,  perhaps,  a  little  of  guineas. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  scientific 
breeders  of  horses  was  ''Butcher"  Cum- 
berland, the  hero  of  Ccdloden,  who  reared 
the  best  horse  of  his,  or  perhaps  any 
period,  the  magnificent  Eclipse,  *' built  i' 
the  eclipse/'  or  rather  foaled,  during  the 
p)i  teutons  darkness  of  the  great  solar 
eclipse  of  1764.  Cumberland  sold  Eclipse 
as  a  colt  to  one  Wildman  for  forty-six 
guineas,  and  Colonel  O'Eelly  bought  the 
horse  subsequently  for  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  guineas.  Never  beaten,  never 
touched  by  whip  or  spur,  the  magnificent 
chestnut  ran  a  short  but  glorious  career 
upon  the  turf,  and  then  retired  to  the 
stud,  where  he  proved  a  fortune  to  his 
owner,  and  became  the  sire  of  the  best 
horses  of  succeeding  times. 

For  some  years  Eclipse  and  his  less 
distinguished  owner  lived  at  Epsom,  where 
Colonel  Kelly  occupied  a  house  on  Clay- 
hilL  Eclipse  Cottage  h  still  in  existence 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  famous 
horse,  whose  hoof  set  in  silver  is  one  of 
the  precious  insignia  of  the  Jockey  Club. 
When  Colonel  O'Kelly  left  Epsom^  for 
Cannons,  a  carriage  was  specially  built  to 
convey  the  horse  to  his  new  quarters.  At 
that  time  the  notion  of  a  horse  driving  in 
his  carriage  instead  of  drawing  it  himself, 
was  a  novelty  to  the  public,  and  crowds 
thronged  to  see  the  triumphal  progress  of 
the  favourite.  He  was  as  good  as  he  was 
swift  and  beautiful,  without  a  particle  of 
vice  in  his  composition,  and  with  his  head 
out  of  his  carriage  window  Eclipse  be- 
nignantly  surveyed,  and  seemed  to  give 
his  parting  blessing  to,  the  crowd. 

While  Eclipse  still  walked  the  earth,  or 
was  transported  triumphantly  thereupon, 
one  of  the  worthies  of  the  turf,  Edward 
Smith  Stanley^ jwelftl,^^^,  Derby, 
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began  his  racing  career.  This  was  in 
1776,  an  epoch  which  may  well  be  called 
ancient  in  the  annals  of  the  turf,  while 
Lord  Derby's  death  in  Plenipo's  year,  or 
in  the  chronology  of  every-day  life,  AD. 
1834,  was  an  event  which  may  be  remem- 
bered by  many  yet  living  men. 

It  was  Lorn  Stanley's  friend.  General 
Boreoyne,  who  first  brought  him  to  the 
neighboorhood  of  Epsom.  They  had  been 
old  school-fellows  at  Westminster,  and 
were  staunch  friends  throueh  life.  The 
General's  military  career  had  finished  dis- 
astrously at  Saratoga  Springs,  with  the 
surrender  of  his  army  to  the  Americans ; 
his  official  and  political  career  had  been 

f)ut  an  end  too  by  Eoyal  disfavour  with  the 
os3  of  all  his  appointments.  It  was  then 
that  he  sold  the  Oaks,  which  had  been 
previously  a  public  house,  and  which  the 
General  had  converted  into  a  snug  little 
sporting-box,  to  his  friend.  An  excellent 
fellow  was  Burgoyne,  a  man  of  many  parts, 
a  wit  and  dramatist  with  a  light  happy 
touch,  that  might  have  made  his  fortune 
in  these  days  of  a  not  too  serious  drama. 
A  bright  little  trifle  called  the  Maid  of 
the  Oaks,  performed  with  success  by  his 
Majesty's  sarvants  at  Old  Drury,  was 
suggested  by  the  fete— the  fSte  champ^tre 
as  it  was  then  called — held  at  the  Oaks  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  Lord  Stinleyand 
Lady  Betty  Hamilton.  In  1779,  Lord 
Derby,  as  he  had  now  become,  inaugurated 
the  first  year  of  the  Oaks  Stakes,  called 
after  his  little  house  on  the  Downs,  by 
winning  them — the  Stakes  Uiat  is — with 
his  filly  Bridget.  The  Derby  Stakes  were 
instituted  in  the  year  following  and  called 
after  his  popular  Lordship,  and  the  first 
Derby  was  won  by  Sir  Charles  Bunbury, 
with  his  Dlomed,  on  the  fourth  of  May, 
1780. 

The  Oaks,  as  it  now  exists,  lies  about 
half-way  between  Epsom  and  Croydon, 
near  Woodmansteme  village,  above  which 
the  Downs  rise  to  their  greatest  height  in 
this  part  of  the  county.  After  Lady 
Betty's  death  Lord  Derby,  it  will  be 
remembered,  married  Miss  Farren,  the 
actress;  and  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
Burgoyne,  who  left  not  a  sixpence  behind 
him,  he  took  charge  of  his  children,  and 
brought  them  up  at  the  Oaks,  and  the 
eldest  boy  turned  out  a  gallant  soldier, 
and  died  not  so  many  years  ago  a  Fielc- 
Marshal  and  General,  Sir  John  Fox  Bur- 
goyne. 

Having  brought  Epsom  races  into  the 
modem  field,  their  further  history  is  rather 


a  matter  for  the  historian  of  the  Turf  than 
for  a  rambler  by  the  way.  But  old  turfites 
will  recall  the  great  scandal  of  Runmng 
Bein's  year,  1844,  when  the  winner  wai 
proved  not  to  be  himself  a^  all,  but  a  horse 
a  year  older,  and  was  disqualified,  and  the 
stakes  awarded  to  the  second  horse. 

If  we  turn  our  backs  to  the  Grand  Stand 
and  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  racecourse, 
we  see  the  ravine  that  begins  at  Tattenham 
Comer  widening  out  and  deepening,  and 
leading  into  the  thick  of  a  quiet,  pleasant 
country,  where  the  spire  of  Headley  Church 
stands  out  as  a  beacon  visible  for  mOes 
around.  And  this  way,  *  when  races  are 
on,  come  a  stream  of  people  from  Sussex 
and  Hampshire.  There  is  a  regular  pilsrim 
track  over  the  Downs ;  country  yokels, 
with  shining,  rosy  faces,  brown  and  nimble- 
tongued  men  from  Hants,  who,  whatever 
their  general  avoc3itions  may  be,  present  a 
compact  and  horsey  appearance  to  the  eye ; 
scarlet  and  blue  from  Aldershot;  and  a 
Jack  Tar  or  two  from  Poitsmouth.  All 
the  last  part  of  the  way  the  great  white 
stand  and  its  towers,  beginning  to  be 
speckled  with  human  ants,  shine  ont  as 
landmark  and  guide.  The  cottagers 
have  turned  out  and  have  spread  tables 
under  the  trees,  with  ginger  beer,  and 
bread  and  cheese,  and  home-made  pies. 
There  was  an  old  man,  some  years  ago, 
who  sat  under  some  noble  beeches 
by  Walton  Down  watching  the  petty 
traffic  carried  on  by  his  grandchildren, 
who  used  to  tell  how,  for  more  tiian 
seventy  years,  he  had  come  oat  to  watch 
the  Derby  people  go  by,  but  had  never 
been  over  the  hill  to  see  the  race,  although 
the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  course  could 
be  heard  from  where  he  sat 

Few  who  visit  Epsom  think  of  its  once- 
celebrated  wells,  the  mineral  springs  that 
supplied  the  once-famed  Epsom  salts,  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  once  sold  at  &fB 
shillings  an  ounce,  but  now  manufactured 
by  the  ton  —  for  dosing  cotton  cloth, 
and  not  human  beings,  fortunately.  The 
wells  lie  on  Epsom  Common,  which  is  of  a 
clayey  and  tenacious  nature,  and  an  evil 
place  to  be  ciught  in  a  downpour  of  rain, 
for  there  is  not  a  tree  or  a  bush  to  shelter 
under ;  but,  as  its  chief  frequenters  are 
ducks  and  geese,  this  does  not  so  much 
matter.  Of  the  little  pleasure  town  that 
grew  up  about  the  wells  there  is  not  a 
vestige.  Ball-rooms,  taverns,  family-hotels, 
dancing-booths,  gaming-booihs,  all  have 
vanished.  A  new  house  has  been  bnflt 
upon  the  site  of  the  c  autre  of  all  the  gaiety 
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of  old  times,  and  within  an  oathoase  the 
wells  still  give  forth  their  once-renowned 
waters — proudly  advertised  as  containing 
four  hundred  and  eighty  grains  of  cal- 
careous nitre  to  the  gallon,  thirty-six  more 
than  Acton,  one  hundred  and  eighty  more 
than  Pancras,  three  hundred  and  four 
more  than  Holt,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  more  than  the  Dog  and  Duck,  St. 
George's  Fields  1 

Bat  these  envious  rivals,  too,  have 
vanished  from  the  field,  although  they 
were  in  full  swing  when  Burgoyne  wrote 
the  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  from  the  Prologue 
to  which  wo  may  quote : 

Now  Marybone  shines  forth  in  gaping  crowds  I 
Sow  Higbgate  glitters  from  her  bill  of  clouds  ! 
St.  George  8  Fields,  with  taste  and  fashion  struck. 
Display  Arcadia  at  the  Dog  and  Duck. 


"THAT  DAY  IN  JUNE.** 

Ah,  love !  do  you  remember  ?— sweet  old  phraie. 
For  twilight  hours,  and  fire-enlightened  gloom, 
That  seem  to  people  all  the  shaded  room 
With  forms  and  faces  from  a  long  dead  past ; 
And  through  all,  like  the  key-note  of  some  tune, 
Come  back  the  dreams  of  one  fair  day  in  June ! 

Dear  love  I  don't  you  remember  how  the  mots 
Carled  golden  green  about  our  shaded  seat  ? 
How  ferns  and  flowers  clustered  at  your  feet? 
How  rang  the  birds'  full-throated  melody  ? 
That  peaceful,  lovely,  perfect  summer  noon, 
Whence  dates  our  lives :  for  we  loved  first  in  June. 

Ah,  love !  do  you  remember  '—filling  eyes 
With  jojrful  tears ;  yet  since  that  sweet  day  died, 
Many  and  bitter  are  the  tears  you've  cried, 
Man^  the  furrows  on  your  dear  white  brow  I 
Yet  m  mine  arms,  I  cannot  deem  that  soon 
Faded  the  radiance  of  that  day  in  June. 

Nay,  'tis  not  faded,  darling ;  but  'tis  strange 
How  all  our  loving  cannot  Danish  death  ! 
We  were  so  young  then ;  now  tho  winter's  breath 
Shrivels  and  pinches  where  the  blood  once  coursed, 
Leaping  with  rapture ;  o'er  the  fire  we  croon, 
And  scarce  believe  that  once  we  loved  in  June  I 

Dear  love,  always  remember ;  years  pass  on, 
Minele  with  dust,  and  leave  but  little  mark  ; 
The  light  bums  lower,  nearer  comes  the  dark. 
Yet  'twill  not  matter,  if  still  lives  our  love, 
E'en  in  the  night  our  lives  shall  have  their  moon — 
The  fair  remembrance  of  that  day  in  June  ! 


MY   FRIEND    CROCKER. 

"You  camiot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear." 

This  is  one  of  those  blossoms  of  imagina- 
tion wherewith  old-fashioned  people  — 
otherwise  guiltless,  and  even  disdainful 
of  anything  like  a  flight  of  fancy — 
are  wcmt  to  deck  their  discourse;  and 
its  general  meaning  I  take  to  be  that  you 
cannot  expect  a  gracious  action  from  an 
ungracious  person  :  the  silk  purse  standing 
for  some  fruit  or  other  of  one  of   the 


Christian  virtues,  and  the  sow's  ear  for  a 
person  placed,  let  us  say,  considerably 
nearer  to  Caliban  than  to  Crichton  in  the 
human  hierarchy. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  most  others,  I  fear 
the  public  estimate  is  prone  to  be  biassed 
by  external  considerations,  and  to  demand 
a  pound  of  moral  worth  to  atone  for  a  grain 
of  boorishness. 

'ilj  dear,  there  is  nothing  that  helps 
one  on  so  much  as  making  a  fiayouraUe 
first  impression.  *  Mrs.  Dunham,  the  new 
Vicar's  wife,  was  quite  right  to  wear  that 
real  cashmere  when  she  m^e  her  first  calls, 
though  she  may  have  borrowed  it  from  her 
aunt,  as  Miss  Shai^e  declares  she  did." 

I  remember  hearing  these  words  from  a 
venerable  old  lady,  as  harmless  as  a  dove, 
and  certainly  as  wise  as  a  serpent ;  and 
ever  since  I  have  had  a  profound  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  dazzling  and  cap- 
tivating the  world's  eye  at  onca  Many 
things  will  be  forgiven  him  who  never 
treads  on  a  com,  or  commits  a  solecism,  or 
makes  an  ugly  exhibition  of  himself  gene- 
rally. 

'  My  friend  Crocker  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  disagreeable  men  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune,  or  my  misfortune,  to  meet. 
Whenever  I  come  across  him,  his  manner 
gives  me  the  impression  that  something 
must  just  have  happened  to  put  him  in  a 
bad  temper.  If  I  remark  that  it  is  a  fine 
day,  he  replies  that  he  has  got  a  particular 
pain  in  his  right  shoulder,  which  always 
precedes  a  thunderstorm ;  and  if  I  say  that 
it  is  an  unpleasant  day,  he  will  tell  me  that 
to-morrow  will  be  much  worse. 

And  yet  Fortune  has  dealt  no  blows  at 
Crocker,  to  sour  his  nature  and  convert  him 
into  a  sort  of  vulgar  Timon.  After  a  youth 
and  prime  well  spent  in  distributing  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  he  enjoys  his 
ease  in  his  villa  at  Upper  Clapton;  a 
pleasure-house,  built  after  his  own  design, 
and  surrounded  by  all  the  accessories  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  citizen  freed  from  his 
duties.  He  has  a  roomy  four-wheeled  chaise, 
and  a  horse  which  never  falls  lame  when 
he  is  most  wanted,  as  the  horses  of  retired 
citizens  have  a  common  trick  of  doing.  His 
Jersey  cows  give  the  thickest  of  cream,  and 
his  garden  the  juiciest  of  strawberries  and 
pears.  His  house  suits  him  perfectly, 
though  to  me  it  is  the  **  amari  aliquid  "  in 
the  sweets  of  fortune  surrounding  him. 
Nobody  but  Crocker  could  have  built  such 
a  house,  and  yet  he  bad  as  pretty  a  six-acre 
meadow,  as  any  to  be  found  in  all  the  home 
counties,  to  begin  upon.        r^^^^T^ 
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To  paraphrase  the  epigram  Bpoken  con- 
cemiDg  a  witty  bat  immoral  gentleman  of 
the  last  century,  one  might  say  that  no- 
thing but  such  a  hoose  could  deform  such 
a  landficapOi  and  that  nothing  but  such  a 
landscape  could  render  such  a  house  endur- 
able. It  is  built  of  Bolphur-coloured 
white  brick,  with  dressings  of  red  ditto  np 
the  angles  and  round  the  windows.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  the  most  uncompro- 
mising and  hideous  steely-gray  slate.  It 
stands  four-square,  a  perfect  cube,  with  a 
small  excrescence  at  the  back  devoted  to 
the  scullery,  and  on  to  one  side  is  tacked 
a  conservatory,  which,  with  its  adornments 
of  blue,  and  red,  and  ground  glass,  is 
probably  the  most  hideous  thing  on  the 
premises. 

Crocker,  like  most  other  disagreeable 
persons,  is  a  man  of  strong  opinions ;  and, 
having  built  his  house  to  please  himself,  he 
is  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  the  most 
desirable  residence  in  England.  When- 
-ever  he  takes  me  for  an  afternoon  drive  in 
the  roomy  chaise  along  the  lanes — once 
country,  but  now  suburbanised  out  of  all 
knowledge — he  pours  out  the  vials  of  his 
sarcastic  wit  over  the  stupid  fools  who  have 
wasted  their  money  over  the  gewgaw 
rubbish,  which  he  soomfnlly  designates 
here  and  there  by  a  wave  of  his  driving 
whip.  The  "  Domestic  Gothic  "  structures 
of  twenty  years  ago,  the  *'  Queen  Anne " 
villas  of  to-day,  he  condemns  outright 
'*  Now,  if  that  man  had  been  satisfied  with 
plain  brickwork  he  might  have  saved 
twenty  per  cent,  on  his  outlay,  and  had 
juBt  as  good  a  house ;  and  if  he  ain't  a  fool, 
I'd  like  to  know  where  you'd  find  ona'' 

He  is  of  opinion  that  all  men  under  five- 
and-thirty  are  ''whipper-snappers,"  who 
ought  to  keep  themselves  discreetly  in 
the  background,  speaking  when  they  are 
spoken  to,  and  listening  respectfully  to  the 
discourse  of  himself  and  others  equally 
worshipful — himself  especially.  I  have 
known  him  now  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
my  hair  is  getting  grey  and  thin  too ;  but  I 
never  make  a  statement  in  Crocker's  pre- 
sence without  a  qualm^  for  he  has  always 
exercised  upon  me  most  generously  his 
powers  of  snubbing  and  putting  down  ever 
since  I  was  first  introduced  to  him.  Any- 
thbg  in  the  shape  of  a  figure  of  speech 
acts  upon  him  as  a  scarlet  umbrella  tuflfects 
a  turkey-cock,  and  I  confess  I  am  often 
tempted  to  get  petulant  and  snappish 
with  him  in  our  discourse  on  occasions 
when  we  may  have  travelled  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  identical  proposition.     I  may 


here  remark  that  the  identical  proposition 
in  the  familiar  saying,  that  a  spade  ought  to 
be  called  a  spade  and  not  an  implement  of 
iron  and  wood  compounded  for  the  purpose 
of  digging,  holds  high  rank  in  Crocker's 
list  of  aphorisms.  It  is  rather  hard  to 
have  all  one's  flights  of  fancy  swept 
into  a  heap,  and  ticketed  "  nonsense"  by  a 
man  whose  aspirates — but,  hold,  enough !  I 
will  not  be  mean  enough  to  canvass  the 
peculiarities,  resultsof  aneglected  education, 
of  a  man  who,  in  my  days  of  early  struggle, 
lent  me  that  fifty  pounds  which  enabled  me 
to  snap  my  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex.  I  admit  I  am  always  sorry 
for  my  ill-temper  five  nunutes  after  I  have 
transgressed,  for,  after  all,  it  is  as  reasonable 
to  be  irritated  with  such  a  man  for  not 
appreciating  my  tropes  and  metaphors  as 
to  chide  him  for  not  being  six  feet  high. 

It  is  not  Crocker's  fault  that  in  the 
course  of  a  meritorious  commercial  career 
he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  looking  at 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  mi^t 
be;  of  expecting  a  due  correspondence 
between  bulk  and  sample ;  of  taking  now 
and  then  a  careful  inventory;  and  dealing 
on  no  system  which  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  a  rigorous  audit  Crocker,  in 
short,  talks,  and  thinks,  and  reasons — as  he 
formerly  retailed  colonial  produce — on  a 
strict  system  of  double  ent^. 

After  saying  so  much  it  will  be  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  set  down  the  fact 
that  Crocker  is  a  utilitarian  of  the  deepest 
dye.  I  have  never  dared  to  call  him  one^ 
for  were  I  to  do  so  I  am  sure  I  should 
be  met  with  the  rebcdce  that  he  was  a  grocer 
— a  retired  grocer  if  I  liked,  but  a  grocer  for 
all  that,  and  nothing  else.  Amongst  his 
other  failings,  Crocker  is  undeniably  purse- 
proud.  But  suddenly  the  question  sug- 
gests itself  to  me,  why  is  purse  pride 
worse  than  other  pride )  It  is  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  conqueror  over  the  spoils  of 
victory,  and  nothing  else.  The  successfal 
grocer  has  prevailed  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  retail  buyer  and  the  whole- 
sale seller.  He  has  wrung  from  them  the 
tribute  due,  and  marches  off  in  triumph 
to  enjoy  the  repose  of  peace  at  Upper 
Claptoa 

We  do  not  gibe  at  the  soldier  who 
carries  his  medals  on  his  breast  with  con- 
scious pride,  so  let  us  be  a  little  tolerant 
to  Crocker's  self-gratulation  over  his  stocks, 
and  shares,  and  comfortable  balance  at  the 
bankers.  But  however  charitably  we 
regard  this  weakness  in  theory,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  practically  Crocker  ii  not 
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verj  pleasant  company  when  he  gete  upon 
this  particular  hobby.  When  one  is  de- 
spairiogly  conscioos  that  the  water-rate 
falls  due  to-morrow,  and  that  the  trades- 
men are  waxing  insolent,  it  is  not  soothing 
mosic  to  hear,  metaphorically,  the  con- 
tinual chink  of  the  sovereigns  in  the 
breeches  pockets  of  others.  Somewhat  in 
the  spirit  of  the  fox  onder  the  grape  vine, 
I  begin  to  specolate  whether  nnlimited 
cash  IS  such  a  wonderful  blessing  after  all ; 
whether  I — a  man  with  five  children,  de- 
nying a  fairly  good  though  precarious 
income  from  connection  with  the  public 
press — may  not  possess  a  store  of  wealth, 
in  the  shape  of  a  lively  imagination  and  a 
poetic  temperament,  worth  all  Crocker's 
much  vaunted  belongings  put  together. 
It  is  when  I  venture  to  advance  a  pro- 
position of  this  sort  that  we  come  the 
nearest  to  an  open  rupture.  Crocker  refuses 
alt(^ether  to  admit  that  there  can  be 
any  i^ue  in  anything  one  cannot  touch,  or 
taste,  or  handle,  or  that  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  about  which  I  am  con- 
itontly  cbropping  hints,  have  any  real  exist- 
ence. When  i  venture  to  remark  in  a 
delicate  way  that  those  people  who  regard 
only  the  practical  side  of  life  miss  half  the 
joy  of  Uving,  Crocker  will  either  preserve 
a  contemptuous  silence,  or  reply  by  asking 
me  point-blank  whether  I  have  discovered 
a  way  of  paying  a  butcher's  bill  which  is 
other  than  practical.  One  day,  I  remem- 
ber, I  went  down  with  Crocker  to  see  the 
Bushy  chestnuts,  then  in  their  full  beauty. 
I  never  understood  how  it  was  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  beguiling  him  to  take  a  journey 
in  search  of  tiie  picturesque,  and  as  long 
as  I  discoursed  on  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
the  trees  Crocker  kept  a  disdainful  silence. 
When,  however,  I  went  one  step  further, 
and  affirmed  that  no  amount  of  money 
could  represent  the  value  of  the  pleasure 
given  year  by  year  by  the  flowering  of 
this  lovely  grove,  I  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  British  tradesman. 

"How  could  one  appraise,"  I  asked, 
'Hhe  sum  of  wealth  represented  by  the 
delight  given  every  spring  to  tho  thonsands 
and  thousands  of  Nature-lovers,  cooped  up 
in  London,  by  the  sight  of  these  big  moun- 
tains of  flower  and  foliage,  ever  the  same 
yet  ever  new,  and  lying  within  the  reach 
of  everyone  with  a  few  hours  to  spare,  and 
pence  enough  to  pay  the  fare  of  the  river 
steamer  t " 

Crocker  let  me  go  on  with  my  rhapsody, 
and  I  found  he  was  evidently  on  the  "  qui 
vive,''  and  taking  note  of  what  I  was  saying, 


c»- 


for  he  began  to  figure  and  make  calcula- 
tions on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope.  At 
last,  when  the  stream  of  my  eloquence  had 
dried  up,  he  said : 

"Now  just  look  'ere.  Anything  as  ia 
worth  anything  '11  find  it's  way  into  the 
ratebook,  some  way  or  other, and  be  rated 
accordingly.  Can  you  find  this  here 
pleasure,  as  you  make  so  much  fuss  about, 
rated  to  any  parish  hereabouts  1  You 
can't.  I  didn't  think  you  could.  Now  I 
calls  the  place  just  waste  ground,  and 
nothin'  else.  Cat  down  the  trees ;  sell  the 
timber  and  invest  the  proceeds;  let  the 
ground  on  buildin'  leases,  or  for  market 

Sardens,  and  apply  rent  and  interest  of 
itto  to  help  to  pay  the  school-rate.  Then 
I'll  agree  with  these  bein'  a  real  walloo  in 
the  place.  I  once  had  a  counterman  a9 
was  alius  a  runnin'  down  'ere  o'  Whit 
Mondays,  and  what  profit  he  got  out  o'  the 
chestnuts  I  don't  Imow,  seem'  as  he  left 
just  enough  to  bury  him,  and  I  did  hear 
arterwards  as  his  widder  had  to  go  to  the 
workup." 

After  what  I  have  written  above  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  I  fear,  that  Crocker 
must  be  set  down  as  a  Yahoo,  a  Philistine 
of  the  most  pronounced  character^  the  dis- 
tOled  and  concentrated  essence  of  all  that 
is  most  odious  in  the  British  vestryman, 
the  most  unfavourable  material,  in  short, 
out  of  which  the  silk  purse— stQl  keeping 
up  the  metaphor — could  be  manufactured; 
in  other  words,  a  sow's  ear,  and  nothing 
elsa 

Crocker,  however,  has  in  no  way  suffered 
moral  shipwreck.  As  a  father,  a  husband, 
a  citizen,  his  record  is  spotless ;  he  is  by 
no  means  a  Helot,  to  be  exhibited  as  a 
warning  to  our  younglings ;  but  he,  hap- 
less wight,  has  had  the  iU-luck  to  flaunt 
all  his  imperfections  in  the  face  of  the 
world ;  and,  as  I  remarked  in  the  begin- 
ning, he  wfll  have  to  furnish  a  huge  mass 
of  probity  to  overshadow  and  banish  from 
sight  these  affronting  traits,  which  doubt- 
less spring  from  some  digestive  derange- 
ment rather  than  any  internal  depravity. 
And  now  it  will  be  my  pleasing  duty,  by 
way  of  falsifying  the  maxim  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  to  show  what 
progress  Crocker  has  made  in  heaping  up 
his  expiatory  pile  of  good  works ;  now 
far  Crocker,  in  his  private  life,  differs  from 
Crocker  the  lord  and  master  of  the  villa  at 
IFpper  Clapton. 

I  have  already  alluded,  in  passing,  to  a 
sh'ght  pecuniary  service  formerly  done  to 
me  by  Crocker ;  and  I  wi^  at  once  let  it 
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be  known  that  thU  service,  in  itself  no  in- 
considerable one,  does  not  represent  a  tithe 
of  the  practical  benefits  I  have  received 
from  my  porcnpine-like  friend.  He  is  god- 
father to  my  eldest  boy,  Ebenezer  Thomas 
— Ebenezer,  after  Crocker ;  Thomas,  after 
my  wife's  uncle,  Bullifant,  late  Mayor  of 
Ooggeshall,  ]Bssex — and  it  is  owing  to  his 

Sensor's  beneficence  that  Ebenezer  wears 
e  becoming  uniform  and  studies  the 
humanities  and  mathematics  at  Christ's 
Hospital  Some  years  ago,  when  my  foot 
was  by  no  means  assured  in  the  world  of 
letters,  the  sub-editorship  of  the  "Pro- 
vision Dealers'  Gazette"  became  vaeanf, 
and,  throueh  Crocker's  interest,  the  post 
was  offered  to  ma  The  emolument  in 
itself  was  small ;  but  it  was  lurge  enough 
relatively  to  augment  my  income  by  a  con- 
siderable percentage. 

The  nature  of  the  work,  it  is  true,  was 
hardly  sympathetic  to  a  man  who  posscosed, 
stowed  away  at  home,  or  on  their  dreaiy 
pilgrimage  from  their  birthplace  to  this 
ana  that  Editor  and  back,  two  three-volume 
novels,  a  tragedy,  a  volume  of  poems  and 
translations,  and  a  series  of  character 
sketches  after  the  manner  of  Thackeray. 
The  present  value  of  these  literary  treasures 
however,  was,  at  this  period,  nil,  and  the 
void  in  the  domestic  exchequer  was  a  grim 
reality ;  so  I  put  my  pride  in  my  pocket 
and  buckled  to  my  sub-editorial  duties.  I 
could  soon  talk  glibly  enough  about  Gouda 
cheese,  Waterford  mild-cured  bacon,  and 
Cork  and  Holstein  butter.  I  stuck  to  mv 
post  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  provision  dealers  discovered  that 
they  could  get  on  very  well  without  a 
gazette  of  their  own,  so  they  turned  their 
plant  and  offices  over  to  a  serious  weekly, 
then  just  started,  and  discharged  their 
ataff  without  granting  any  pensions. 

I  believe  that  Crocker  regarded  me  as  a 
very  ill-used  man  in  this  matter,  and  that 
his  conscience  pricked  him  because  I  had, 
through  his  counsel,  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment which  promised  to  be  permanent,  but 
proved  rather  short-lived.  Anyhow,  he 
set  to  work  to  influence  a  friend  of  his  in 
Drogheda,  a  rich  bacon  and  butter  merchant, 
who  was  also  part  proprietor  of  the  East 
Tipperary  Advertiser;  and  the  end  of  it 
was  that  I  was  commissioned  to  supply  a 
weekly  London  letter  to  the  journal  above- 
named.  I  began  my  new  engagement  with 
a  light  heart,  for  it  was  one  much  more  to 
my  taste  than  had  been  the  chronicling  the 
fluctuations  of  the  provision  market.  I  put 
my  whole  soul  into  my  work ;  and  now 


^ 


sometimes,  when  I  read  over  certain  of  mj 
earlier  effusions,  I  wonder  how  I  foand 
courage  to  put  down  on  paper  the  astoond- 
ing  statements  which  I  sent  over  as  gospel 
truth  for  perusal  in  East  Tipperary.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  must  have  seen  every  new 

rieee  that  came  out  at  every  theatre ;  that 
had  only  to  go  down  to  Westminster  and 
send  in  my  card  to  summon  whatever 
Minister  I  might  wish  to  see  out  of  the 
House,  and  either  learn  from  his  lips  what 
was  to  be  the  direction  of  public  affairs  for 
the  next  week,  or  give  him  a  few  hints  as 
to  certain  measures  which  the  Empire  as  a 
whole,  and  East  Tipperary  in  particolar, 
would  like  to  see  put  in  the  statute  book 
without  delay.  I  was  hand-in-glove  with 
most  of  the  leaders  of  society,  and  able  to 
speak,  seemingly  at  first  hand,  in  familiar 
terms  of  the  Duke  of  Paddington's  grand 
dinner  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  Lady 
Edgeware's  last  receptioa  My  London 
letter  soon  became  known  beyond  the 
limits  of  East  Tipperary;  and  I  was 
asked  to  furnish  a  like  one  for  a  Wesh 

i'oumal,  and  another  for  a  paper  m  the 
Sastem  Counties.  My  pen  has  never 
been  idle  since,  so  I  am  justified,  I  think,  in 
regarding  Crocker  as  the  founder  of  my 
fortunes,  such  as  they  are. 

I  learnt  not  long  ago,  by  accident,  that 
the  widow  of  the  luckless  coxmterman— 
whose  predilection  for  Bushy  and  its  diest- 
nuts  had  so  militated  against  his  commer- 
cial success — the  bereaved  female  of  whom 
Crocker  remarked  that  "he  heard  she  had 
to  go  the  workus,"  did  not  long  remain  a 
charge  upon  the  rates.  Crocker  was  soon 
to  the  front,  and  did  not  do  his  aims  as 
certain  great  houses  and  corporations  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing  in  like  casep,  giving  a 
mangle,  and  a  sovereign  by  way  <w  work- 
ing capital.  In  a  certain  suburb,  the  resi- 
dential element  seemed  to  be  outgrowing 
the  retail  traders ;  and  Crocker,  with  a 
keen  eye  to  such  matters,  hired  a  honse, 
stocked  it  with  all  the  wonderful  wares 
which  go  to  make  a  '<  Berlin  Wool  Be- 
pository,"  and  installed  Mrs.  Williams  to 
distribute  the  same.  The  business  grew 
and  prospered,  Mre.  Williams  is  now 
trading  entirely  on  her  own  account,  and 
if  you  make  a  purchase  at  her  estaUish- 
ment,  I  will  wager  that  you  will  not  repass 
her  threshold  without  first  hearing  a  foil 
account  of  Crocker  and  his  good  works. 
Mrs.  Williams  indeed  is,  in  a  way,  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  to  her  benefactor,  for  he  is  not 
one  of  that  class  who  do  their  alms  to  be 
seen  of  men.    As  he  goea  about  the  worid. 
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growling  at  this  and  grambliog  at  that,  I 
bdieve  he  is  iJways  on  the  look-ont  for  an 
opportonity  to  do  a  good  tarn  to  some- 
bodv;  bat  he  is  terribly  pat  out  if  the 
world  should  get  wind  of  his  benetyplence, 
and  he  himself  be  forced  to  ran  the 
gaontiet  of  grateful  speeches  and  admiring 
looks ;  and  this  is  his  inevitable  fate  when- 
ever Mrs.  Williams  may  happen  to  catch 
sight  of  him.  To  her,  Crocker  is  a  purse 
of  the  finest  silk,  though  I  ai^  bound  to 
say  he  never  fails  to  flap  the  sow's  ear  in 
her  face,  in  the  most  uncompromising 
manner,  whenever  they  may  meet. 

This  question  of  silk  purses  may,  likewise, 
be  considered  in  a  reverse  prccesSi  by  going 
through  one's  list  of  acquaintances,  and 
leeiog  whether  it  does  not  contain  several 
names  belonging  to  people  who  are  made, 
if  the  worthless  verdict  of  superficial  ob- 
servation be  trusted,  of  the  finest  silk — 
people  who  seldom  contradict  and  never 
offend ;  who,  when  you  are  in  their  society, 
have  a  way  of  making  you  feel  that  you 
stand  on  a  level  far  higher  than  their  own, 
and  that  you  are,  probably,  superior  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  human  race^  But  the 
work  of  art  is  not  perfect.  The  hidden 
deformities  are  not  entirely  concealed.  By 
a  sudden  movement  the  chaplet  of  roses  is 
disturbed,  and  one  may  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  ugly  thing  that  lies  benea^;  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  Nature  reasserts  her- 
self, and  amid  soft  accents  and  pleasant 
words  one  may  hear  an  unmistakeable 
gcunt. 

Still,  with  a  full  knowledge  that  things 
are  not  altogether  what  they  seem  to  be, 
I  am  not  sure  that,  if  I  had  just  lost  a 
lacge  sum  of  money,  or  had  been  crossed 
in  love,  I  should  not  prefer  the  society  of 
one  of  this  sort— though  I  might  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
individual — to  an  afternoon's  drive  with 
Crocker  in  the  roomy  chaise.  But  when 
the  pinch  comes,  when  resolate  action  and 
self-sacrifice  are  called  for  in  place  of  soft 
petting  and  gentle  cooing  words;  then, 
too  often  it  is  made  manifest  that  the  silk 
will  neither  wash  nor  wear.  It  will  be 
fortunate,  indeed,  if  the  imperfections  all 
turn  out  to  be  of  a  negative  character;  if 
one  is  not  made  aware,  in  unpleasant  wise, 
that  the  porcine  nature  is  in  active  work- 
ins  beneath  the  surface  of  the  delicate 
si&en  exterior.  These  are  they  who 
will  root  up  your  choicest  flowers  and 
fruit  trees  when  your  back  is  turned, 
and  perchance  will  turn  and  rend  you 
unawares. 


UlfGLE    BOB'S    NIECE. 

By  LESLIE  KEITH. 

AutKor  0/  ••  Ths  adlcotet,**  etc. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

All  this  time  has  the  modest  clerk  been 
left  journeying  on  his  way  to  Falham, 
carrying  with  him  to  his  subarban  quarters 
a  bundle  of  very  unwonted  sensations — 
seeing  visions  in  the  dusky  November 
night,  travelling  long  mental  stages  into 
new  experiences,  while  his  body  was  being 
whirled  through  lighted  streets  and  unUt 
outskirts  to  its  nightly  destination. 

As  for  the  forward  clerk,  this  history 
knows  nothing  of  him.  Doubtless,  when 
he  had  eaten  lus  portion  of  pie  and  of  cake, 
and  drunk  his  draught  of  tea,  he  went 
his  way  to  the  gallery  of  a  theatre,  to  a 
smoking  concert,  or  to  some  other  haunt 
of  mild  disupation.  Not  so  John  Temple. 
John  Temple  went  home,  when  the  bank 
released  him,  to  Fulham  and  his  sister 
Jessia  Not  that  he  did  not  love  a  good 
play — tragedy,  comedy,  or  melodrama — as 
well,  in  ms  quiet  way,  as  anybody  else. 
The  jokes  were  not  lost  upon  him ;  the 
tragic  situations  hit  his  weak  point  quite 
unerringly ;  he  heartily  loved  Ms  pipe  and 
a  good  song ;  but  above  all  things  he  loved 
most  to  do  what  other  people  expected  of 
him;  and  his  sister  Jessie— Jessie,  the 
ailing  invalid,  the  exacting  sufferer — lis- 
tenea  for  the  sound  of  his  key  in  the  latch 
as  regularly  as  the  clock  struck  six. 

Everybody  called  him  John;  he  had 
never  been  Johnnie  even  in  pinafore  days, 
and  it  would  indeed  have  suited  ill  with 
his  six  feet,  his  broad  shouldera,  and  his 
brown,  pointed  beard.  His  cousin,  Fred 
Temple,  sometimes  called  him  Jack;  but 
it  showed  a  singular  want  of  discernment 
in  that  clever  young  man,  for  there  was 
nothing  of  Jack  about  him.  He  was  John 
all  over ;  John  in  his  serene  gravity ;  John 
in  his  happy  acquiescence  in  being  let  alone, 
and  neelected,  and  not  wanted;  John  in 
his  readiness  to  come  forward  when  there 
was  a  disagreeable  task  to  perform,  a  piece 
of  sad  news  to  break,  a  friend  to  help  out 
of  a  scrape. 

Falham  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  desirable 

Elace  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  who 
ve  in  its  handsome  houses,  and  go  to 
garden  parties  at  the  Palace;  indeed,  to 
judge  by  the  novelists,  a  villa  at  Fulham 
is  a  goal  to  be  arrived  at  by  aspiring 
young  couples.      Bat  thera^-is  a  side  of 
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Eolham  which  is  not  at  all  aiiatoeratic ; 
a  Fnlhaiu  of  the  hambler  clerk;  a  Fal- 
ham  of  villaa  bo  named  by  courtesy, 
that  cling  in  close  array  side  by  side,  and 
are  poky  and  airless,  and  yet  abound  in 
draughts — ^where  to  enter  the  dining-room 
with  dignity  you  must  first  back  into  the 
kitchen ;  where,  in  no  comer  whatsoever 
can  you  escape  the  all-pervading,  unrelent- 
ing odour  of  cooking.  Cooking  in  these 
little  dwellings  seems  to  go  on  all  day, 
all  the  week,  all  the  year  round :  the  bacon 
of  the  morning  mmgles  with  the  stew  of 
midday,  and  melts  finally  into  the  Welsh 
rarebit  of  supper. 

When  John  Temple  went  home  on  a 
night  that  was  memorable  to  him,  the 
odour  of  toasted  cheese  came  out  to  him 
even  before  he  walked  up  the  tiny  flagged 
path  to  the  door.  It  seemed  to  rush  at 
him  with  reproach. 

"  You  are  late,"  it  said.  •*  You  are  very 
late;  you  have  kept  me  waiting  to  be 
eaten;  you  have  flushed  your  sister  Jessie's 
face;  you  have  made  her  temples  throb; 
you  have  tried  her  nerves  and  her  temper, 
you  have *' 

Well,  if  the  neglected  suj^per  did  not 
say  all  this,  Jessie  Temple  said  it;  said  it 
in  every  line  of  her  peevish  face  and 
accent  of  her  voice ;  said  it  by  the  petulant 
action  with  which  she  threw  off  the  kind 
hand  that  fell  on  her  shoulder. 

'*  I'm  afraid  I'm  late,  little  woman,"  said 
John,  deprecatingly.  ''You  see  I  had  a 
bit  of  an  adventure  that  detained  me ;  but 
I  won't  stop  to  tell  it  you  now.  I'll  run 
up  and  wash  my  hands,  and  be  with  you 
in  a  minuta" 

'*  I  don't  see  what  is  the  use  of  having 
an  early  ni^ht  if  you  are  to  be  as  late  as 
usual,  putting  out  all  our  calculations!" 
cried  Jessie,  unmoUified  by  apology.  "  Sarah 
has  been  to  the  gate  over  and  over  again 
looking  out  for  you ;  the  supper  will  be 
quite  spoiled." 

*' Supper,  ehl"  said  John,  oblivious  for 
the  moment  of  the  cheese.  Then  he 
pulled  himself  up  in  time.  To  confess  to 
the  tea  and  the  pie  already  enjoyed  would 
but  add  to  the  cup  of  Jessie's  tribulation. 
Better  eat  without  an  appetite  than  that 

*'  I  won't  be  a  minute,"  he  said  again ; 
and  he  went  off  looking  as  if  he  must 
necessarily  stoop  his  tul  head  to  pass 
under  the  doorway.  The  little  house  never 
seemed  such  a  ndiculous  doll's  house  as 
when  this  big  fellow  was  in  it  It  suited 
Jessie  well  enough.  Jessio  was  small  and 
fragOe,  and  took  but  little  space,  and  she 


had  no  active,  sprightly  moods,  no  dsnc- 
ing  impulses  to  make  the  furniture  seem  in 
the  way  and  the  ceiling  too  near  the  floor. 
She  was  only  twenty ;  but  she  was  ahready 
an  old  woman — old  in  suffering,  old  in 
disappointmenti  old  even  in  looks,  for  her 
features,  which  were  delicately  cut,  were 
pinched  and  drawn,  and  her  eyes  had  an 
abiding,  brooding  sadness  in  their  dark 
depths. 

The  girl  whom  John  had  met  that  night 
might  be  twenty  also;  no  older  than 
Jessie;  but  how  unlike  her  in  every 
respect  save  this !  The  wild-rose  of  that 
complexion;  the  blue  of  those  shy,  trustful 
eyes ;  the  ^Id  of  that  hur ;  the  lightness 
of  that  springing  step !  John  thoueht  of 
them  all  as  he  came  downstairs  red  and 

flowine  with  the  vi^ur  of  his  towelling, 
le  had  thought  of  httle  else,  indeed,  the 
whole  way  home ;  and  while  he  was  yet 
dwelling  on  those  graces,  yet  mentallj 
recalling  that  droop  of  the  white  lids  that 
showed  the  dark  lashes,  that  whimsical 
uplifdng  of  the  arched  brows,  that  hand 
held  out  flutteringly  and  flatteringly  with- 
drawn, his  glance  rested  on  Jessie 
stretched  on  the  sofa,  pale,  sombre,  and 
exhausted.  Honest  Jolm  Temple's  heart 
smote  him,  and  those  wandering  thooghtB 
of  his  hovering  round  another  burned  in 
him  like  an  infideli^. 

He  sat  down  by  the  couch  and  did  what 
he  could  to  make  amends.  It  was  not 
much,  perhaps,  but  he  did  it  without 
clumsiness.  He  punched  the  cushions,  he 
shaded  the  light;  he  bathed  Jessie's  hot 
brow  with  eau-de-cologne ;  he  fanned  her 
with  a  Japanese  fan  which  he  reached  with 
a  long  arm  from  the  mantel*piece ;  and> 
finally,  because  he  saw  no  other  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  supper — still  a  bone  of 
contention — he  sat  down  and  ate  it  When 
the  little  maid  had  carried  off  the  frag- 
ments, Jessie's  amiability  was  in  some 
measure  restored. 

"  WeU,  what  was  the  wonderful  ad?en-  1 
ture  I "  she  said  grudgingly.   '*  You  haven't 
told  me." 

"  No,"  said  John.     On  the  whole  he  | 
would  rather  not  have  told  it  now.    "Per-  \ 
haps  it  won't  seem  much  of  an  adventwe 
to  you." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  very  likely  not ;  bat  1 
can't  tell  till  I  know  what  it  wa&" 

*•  Well,  I  met  some  people  in— in  a  place 
where  I  was  having  some  tea." 

It  was  out  now ;  it  could  no  longer  be 
hidden. 

"Tea!"  echoed  Jesrie.  with  a  certam 
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laDguid  contempt  '*  What  a  very  healthy 
appetite  yon  have,  John  1 " 

'*  Ton  made  me  take  supper/'  he  said, 
feeling  Uiat  this  was  a  little  too  mach  to 
be  bc^ie  in  silence. 

**  Of  coarse/'  she  said  impatiently.  '^  Do 
yoa  think  I  was  going  to  let  it  be  wasted 
when  it  was  cooked  on  purpose  for  yoa  ? 
Bat  do  go  on.  You  are  so  slow  1  Yoa 
met  some  people.    What  kind  of  people  1 '' 

''An  old  Scotch  fellow  and  his  niece." 

"How  do  you  know  she  was  his  niece]" 

"  She  called  him  ancle." 

Did  he  not  remember  every  word  of  the 
few  words  she  had  uttered  1 

"  Well,  then,  how  do  you  know  he  was 
Scotch  1" 

"That,"  said  John  with  a  smile,  "was 
manifest  from  the  outset.  The  North 
Briton  cannot  disguise  himself.  Even  if 
there  is  not  that  in  his  gait,  in  the  length 
of  lus  upper  lip,  in  the  prominence  of  his 
cheek-bone,  in  the  shrewdness  of  his  eye, 
which  betrays  him,  he  has  but  to  open  his 
mouth  and  the  secret  is  out.  Scotch  people 
never  lose  their  native  accent  I  believe 
you  and  I  may  be  discovered  to  retain  a 
trace  of  it  from  our  ancestors.  This  old 
fellow  had  not  only  the  tongue,  he  had  the 
hair  and  complexion  of  his  race." 

Now,  this  was  a  long  speech  for  John. 
Jessie  looked  at  him  sharply  while  he 
uttered  it  She  was  suspicious,  as  sick 
people  often  are ;  and  she  was  observant,  as 
they  also  often  are,  having  but  a  narrow 
world  to  scan.  Did  John  want  to  conceal 
anything  behind  this  drapery  of  words  1 

"  Was  the  girl  Scotch  too  1 "  she  asked. 
With  Jessie,  conversation  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  catechism. 

"  I  believe  so.    I  should  say  so." 

"Had  she  a  long  upper  lip,  and  high 
cheek  bones,  and  red  hair,  and  a  freckled 
skm  1 "  she  demanded  relentlessly,  turning 
on  her  pillow  to  gaze  at  him. 

"No,  she  had  not;  she  certainly  had 

not "   he  almost  stumbled  over  the 

words  in  the  eagerness  of  his  denial 
"  She  spoke  with  a  marked  accent.  They 
lost  their  way,"  he  hurried  on,  "  that  is, 
they  did  not  Imow  it,^  beiog  strangers,  and 
I  was  able  to  show  it  them.  There,  you 
have  the  whole  affair — not  much  of  an 
adventure  after  all,  you  see."  He  was 
quite  eager  she  should  not  regard  it  as 
much  of  an  adventure. 

"Where  did  they  want  to  go?"  asked 
Jessie,  who  had  not  quite  concluded  her 
examinatioa 

"  To  Prince's  Gate." 


"  Do  they  know  someone  there  1 " 

"  I  believe  so.  A  Mrs.  Fopham,  I  think. 
An  odd  name,  isn't  it  1  Nothing  Scotch 
about  it,  nor  about  ours  either,  for  the 
matter  t>f  that" 

"  Considering  our  father  was  an  Eaglish- 
man,  I  don't  think  there's  anything  so 
very  wonderful  in  that,"  said  Jessie  with 
contempt 

"  To  be  sure.  It  was  our  mother  who 
was  Scotch.  What  was  ourmother's  maiden 
name,  do  you  remember ) " 

"  Do  I  remember  1 "  echoed  Jessie  tartly. 
"  It  would  be  rather  odd  if  I  didn't.  It  ia 
rather  odd  Uiat  you  don't,  if  you  don't, 
seeing  that  I  am  her  namesake." 

"To  be  sure  1 "  cried  John  again.  " I 
was  a  fool  to  forget  it;"  but  his  pulses  gave 
an  onward  throb  and  his  daric  face  flushed 
as  he  spoke,  for  Jessie's  name  was — Jessie 
Burton  Temple. 

"  I  think  you  are  very  stupid  to-night," 
she  complained,  "  and  if  that  was  all  your 
adventure,  it  was  not  worth  being  late  for 
and  keeping  Sarah  and  me  wondering  if 
you  had  t^en  run  over,  or  upset,  or 
something,  and  the  tea  overdrawn,  and  the 
toast  burned  to  a  cinder.  Of  course  if  you 
will  be  late,  you  must  take  the  conse- 
quences." 

"The  consequences  were  not  so  very 
serious,  for  me,  anyhow ;  I  did  very  well," 
said  John  patiently,  the  more  patiently 
because  of  his  inward  compunction.  He 
had  forgotten  Jessie;  he  had  forgotten 
everything — everything  but  the  glances  of 
those  blue  eyes,  the  smiles  of  those  sweet 
lipa 

"  Shall  I  read  a  bit ) "  he  asked  cheer- 
fully. The  room  was  very  hot ;  he  would 
rather  have  been  outside  pacing  the  street 
at  this  its  quietest  hour,  when  the  children 
were  abed,  and  the  organ-grinders,  street- 
singers,  the  itinerant  vendors,  had  at  last 
ceased  from  troubling — out  in  the  coolness, 
smoking  his  pipe  under  the  watchful  stars 
and  thinking. 

Bat  John  Temple  was  the  last  man  to 
do  a  thing  just  because  it  was  pleasant  to 
himself;  that  was  no  reason,  he  would 
have  said,  and  truly  he  would  have  believed 
it  to  be  none. 

He  drew  the  evenbg  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  read  out  all  the  more  thrilling 
portions  of  intelligence,  the  scraps  that  are 
concocted  to  whet  an  appetite  jaded  by  the 
labours  of  the  day.  The  room  was  dark 
as  well  as  hot,  for  the  lamp  was  shaded  to 
shield  Jessie's  eyes.  He  had  to  bend  close 
to  the  printed  page.    It  was  a  good  face 
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the  lamp  illuminated — a  kind,  manly,  and 
patient  face ;  and  it  was  a  pleasant,  quiet 
voice  that  filled  the  little  room,  but  Jessie 
thought  of  neither,  used  as  she  was  to 
both.  She  only  felt  in  all  her  quivering 
nerves  the  rustle  and  crackle  of  the  paper 
as  he  turned  it  in  his  hand,  seeking  out  the 
most  appetising  morsels  for  her.  At  last 
she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  she  asked 
him,  almost  commanded  him,  petulantly  to 
put  it  away. 

To  a  less  sound  and  wholesome  nature 
Jessie's  caprices  would  have  been  un- 
endurable. She  was  "  trying,"  as  women 
say — a  woman  would  probably  have  found 
her  petulance  insupportable.  Women, 
who  find  an  infinite  indulgence  for  the 
other  sex,  and  who  will  nurse  and  coddle 
the  colds  and  coughs  and  headaches  of  their 
menkind  with  a  quite  shameless  par- 
tiality, are  much  more  severe  towards 
each  other.  A  sister,  had  Jessie  had  one, 
would  very  likely  have  scolded  her,  pro- 
bably with  bracing  effect ;  but  John,  being 
a  man — and  a  big,  strong,  healthy  man — 
had  a  giant's  compassion  and  pitying 
tenderness  for  this  poor  little  woman's  ails 
and  aches.  He  was  the  more  sorry, 
perhaps,  because  ho  could  not  understand, 
because  he  had  never  had  so  much  as  a 
headache  himself,  and  very  seldom  indeed 
a  grudging  or  an  angry  thought 

He  tried  a  book  next,  turning  the  leaves 
with  elaborate  ciution.  How  was  he  to 
guess  that  his  very  care,  his  anxiety  to 
make  no  sound,  tortured  her  as  the  rustle  of 
the  paper  had  not  tortured  herl  How 
was  he  to  know  that  she  could  not  take  in 
the  sense  of  what  he  read,  for  listening, 
straining  her  ear,  waiting  in  suspense  for 
the  faint  fall  of  the  leaf]  Will  he  do  it 
quietly — more  quietly  this  time  ]  Shall  I 
hear  or  not  hear  iti  One  has  to  go 
through  a  long  apprenticeship  of  sickness 
which  leaves  shattered  nerves  and  a 
diseased  sensibility  behind  it  to  under- 
stand all  this. 

John,  in  happy  ignorance,  read  on 
steadily  for  a  while — for  a  space  during 
which  a  new  suspicion  came  to  harass  and 
distress  the  sufferer  on  the  sofa. 

Suddenly  Jessie  got  up. 

'*  I  am  going  to  bed,"  she  said. 

"I  think  you'd  better,"  he  acquiesced, 
after  a  second's  pause  of  astonishment  at 
being  pulled  up  thus  short  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence ;  **  I  am  sure  you  are  very  tired 
to-night.  I'm  afraid  you  don't  find  this 
story  interesting." 

"  I  find  it  as  interesting  as  you  do/'  she 


said  drjly ;  "  quite  as  interesting.  Perhaps 
I  could  even  tell  better  what  it  was  all 
about.    Well,  what  was  it  about  1 " 

''Ehf"  he  stammered,  and  looked 
confused.  He  turned  to  tJie  back  of  the 
volume,  and  stared  at  it  as  if  for 
inspiration : 

"Well,"  he  said,  gathering  confidence, 
**  it  is  a  love-story,  you  know.  That* s  what 
most  novels  are,  I  suppose.  We'd  have 
come  to  the  interesting  bit  if  you  had  had 
a  little  patience." 

<*  A  little  fiddlestick ! "  said  Jessie  with 
contempt  *'  As  if  you  could  deceive  me, 
I've  been  looking  at  you — I've  been 
watching  you — you've  been  thinking 
about  that  girl  all  the  time.  Why  didn't 
you  say  she  was  pretty  I "  she  demanded, 
turning  on  him  at  the  door.  "  Do  you 
think  It  matters  to  me  t  Do  you  thmk  I 
care  lust  because  I  am  old  before  my  time 
— ola  and  faded,  and  ugly  with  sickness 
and  trouble  1  Do  you  think  I  grudge  her 
her  good  looks — her  pink  and  white 
cheelu,  her  red  lips,  her  light  hairt  Oh, 
I  know — I  know.  If  you  do  ! "  she  men- 
aced him  breathlessly — "  if  you  do 1 " 

"Jessie,"  said  John,  rallying  from  a 
confounded  dumb  silence  that  haa  stricken 
him  at  this  accusation ;  "  Jessie,  my  poor 
dear,  let  me  carry  you  up  stairs — ^you  are 
quite  worn  out" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  flashed  a  look  of 
anger  at  him  out  of  her  sombre  eyes,  ''I 
don't  require  your  help ;  your  *  poor  dear ' 
can  walk  up  stairs,  as  she  always  does.  She 
is  thankful  that  that  is  left  to  her.  It  will 
be  more  to  the  purpose  if  you  can  spare  a 
thought  to  put  the  chain  ou  the  door  and 
turn  out  the  lamp  when  you  are  ready  to 
leave  the  room,  unless  you  would  like  poor 
Sarah  to  do  it  for  you  t "  And  with  this 
last  small  sting  she  left  him,  to  toil  feebly 
upstairs  to  her  little  room,  and  there  to 
cry  out  her  jealous,  fretful  heart  in  secret 
— left  him  to  do  all  the  repentins^,  to  feel 
that  he  had  somehow  behaved  like^  a 
brute  and  ruffian.  How  was  it  that,  with 
the  most  blameless  intentions,  he  always 
blundered  t 

Jessie  had  quite  unerringly  guessed  the 
direction  of  his  thoughts.  While  he  was 
angry  with  himself  for  his  neglect  and  for- 
getful ness  of  this  poor  little  sister  of  his, 
he  found  a  certain  meed  of  admiration  for 
her  acuteness.  It  was  clever  of  her  to  find 
out  about  this  strange  girl ;  and  to  describe 
her  too,  as  if  she  had  seen  her ! 

*'Pink  and  white,"  she  hid  said;  "red- 
lipped.     How  could  Jcsek  think  of  that  f 
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There  were  nerer  prettier  lips  made  to 
smile;  and  the  pink  of  those  blushing 
eheeka  was  of  the  wild  rose." 

Oh,  wise  John,  grave  John,  faithful 
brother  John  1  Ton  rate  yourself  one 
moment  for  the  folly  of  your  thoughts ;  and 
you  but  see  the  sin,  to  commit  it  again,  to 
revel  in  it,  to  sit  till  the  lamp  burns  low, 
with  this  same  foolish  fancy  for  your 
comrade. 

Tilly,  a  nice  little  name,  no  longer 
than  Jessie,  but  sweeter  to  the  ear— a 
Tilly  must  needs  be  sprightly,  gay,  and 
smiling,  with  no  lurking  severities  to 
repel  Tilly  Burton  !  Odd  that,  very  odd, 
and  his  mother  a  Burton  too  I  Was  Burton 
a  common  name  on  the  Scottish  border  1 
Was  it  owned,  for  instance,  by  such  a  clan 
as  the  Joneses  and  the  Smiths  of  England  f 
What  Smith  would  dream  of  claiming 
kindred  with  every  other  Smith  who 
crossed  his  path  1  Did  not  the  members 
of  that  overgrown  family  spell  their  joint 
surname  in  every  conceivable  fashion  to 
escape  the  obUgation  of  implied  relation- 
ship 1  But  Barton,  there  was  but  oneway 
of  spelling  that,  and  you  did  not  meet  with 
it  every  day.  You  seldom  met  with  it  at 
all,  unless  on  the  label  of  the  pale  ale  you 
took  for  lunch.  There  could  be  but  one 
stem  from  which  the  branches  sprang, 
and,  starting  with  this  premiss,  to  what 
other  conclusion  could  you  come  but  that 
the  Burtons  on  this  side  of  Tweed  and  on 
that  must  all  be  related — cousins  in  one 
degree  of  nearness  or  another,  whether 
they  knew  it  or  not?  A  very  pleasant 
conclusion,  truly,  when  the  cousin  to  bo 
claimed  is  a  young,  pretty  girl,  who  has — 
well,  who  has  rather  taken  your  fancy. 

Temple  set  hioiself  to  try  and  recall  all 
he  knew  and  had  heard  of  his  mother,  and 
he  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  he  did 
know.  She  had  died  when  Jessie  was  a 
baby,  and  he  vaguely  knew  that  she  had 
been  ailing  and  melancholy.  He  tried 
vainly  to  recall  her  face,  her  manner,  her 
ways ;  they  had  faded  too  hopelessly  from 
his  memory.  He  could  revive  no  stories 
she  had  told  him  of  her  youth  in  her 
Northern  home ;  nothing  of  her  was  left  to 
him  but  a  blurred,  uncertain  outline  of  a 
woman  who  had  somehow  missed  happiness, 
and  had,  perhaps,  died  not  unwUlingly. 

When  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  his 
father,  he  found  them  much  more  defined 
and  precise.  His  father  had  outlived  his 
mother  a  good  many  yearp,  and  they  had 
been  years  of  wretchedness,  of  unmitigated 
wi^tshfidness.      There    was    nothing    to 


soften  the  harshness  of  this  judgement,  no 
lighter  gleams  to  relieve  the  black  gloom 
of  that  downward-going  path  that  ended 
mercifully  in  deata  Remembering  all 
thi9,  it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  his 
mother  might,  with  reason,  have  been  un- 
happy. 

John  Temple,  senior,  had  never  at  any 
time  been  successful — never  done  anything 
for  anybody  to  be  proud  of.  He  had  not 
got  on,  for  instance,  as  his  brother,  the 
father  of  cousin  Fred,  had  got  on,  and  was, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  getting  on  still. 
Only  last  year  had  he  been  summoned  to 
attend  the  housekeeper  at  the  Hall,  where 
his  predecessor  never  penetrated,  and  this 
very  Christmas  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  examining  the  Earl's  own  tongue,  of 
feeling  his  pulse,  and  taking  his  tempe- 
rature ;  and  if  that  has  not  a  symptom  of 
progression,  when  a  man  had  already  the 
health  of  half  a  county  in  his  charge,  of 
what,  pray,  does  progress  consist  ? 

So  in  this  very  year  of  grace,  Dr.  Temple 
was  trotting  along  the  muddy  country 
lanes  on  his  fat  nag  j  fat  himself  and  smil- 
ing and  complacent,  feeling  pulses  and 
pocketing  guineas,  and  *'  Fred,  the  young 
dog,  was  a  Government  servant,  and 
swaggered  about  in  swell  London  society, 
in  quite  tip-top  society,  if  you  please.  No 
satisfying  the  rascal  when  he  comes  down 
here !  I'm  too  old-fashioned  for  him, 
that  I  am,"  the  doctor  would  sav  to  a 
listening  patient,  mentioning  casually  with 
a  E^hake  of  the  head,  that  tried  vainly  to  be 
dissatisfied  and  doubtful,  that  Fred  had 
dined  with  the  Honourable  So-and-so  last 
night,  and  was  to  lunch  with  my  Lord 
Blank  to-day.  And  John — honest  John, 
whom  nobody  would  have  dreamed  of 
calling  a  young  dog — was  plodding  away  in 
Jones's  bank ;  and  John's  father  was  in  his 
grave  these  fifteen  years,  and  if  anyone 
remembered  him  at  all  it  was  with  a 
thankful  conviction  that  he  had  gone  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling. 

Even  his  son,  who  had  quite  a  woman's 
tenderness  of  heart,  tried  to  forget  this 
unworthy  parent  as  often  as  he  could.  It 
was  easier  to  forget  than  to  judge  and 
condemn,  since  no  summing  up,  however 
skilful,  could  pronounce  him  innocent. 
Sometimes  Jessie  reminded  him  of  the 
father  whom  she  could  herself  scarcely 
remember  with  distinctness.  There  was  a 
look  in  the  eye,  a  droop  of  the  mouth,  that 
awoke  to  sudden  life  a  brood  of  ugly 
memories  in  him;  but  these  never  made 
him  less  tender  to  her ;  rather  more.   They 
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were  bat  traita— inherited  tricks.    Jessie 
was  a  womaD,  and  a  suffering  woman; 
thank  Heaven !  she  conld  never  be  what 
'^  their  father  had  been. 

Thus  dwelling  nnwillingly  on  the  past, 
leaving  it  gladly  for  the  present,  and 
mingling  that,  in  the  happy  inconstancy  of 
his  thoughts,  with  the  future,  Temple  kept 
wonderbg  i!  he  should  ever  see  Tilly 
again,  or  rather,  when  he  should  see  Tilly 
again ;  and  how  she  was  getting  on  with 
that  Mr?.  Popham,  of  the  ndiculous  name ; 
and  whether  she  had  spoken  of  that  tea  in 
the  Brompton  Eoad  ?  His  thoughts  might 
finally  have  been  all  of  Tilly,  if  there  had 
not  suddenly  flashed  on  him  a  remembrance 
of  a  bundle  of  old  letters  seen  somewhere 
— where )  when ) — letters  that  were  said 
to  have  been  written  by  his  mother. 
Here  was  a  key  to  the  mvstery  of  her 
birthy  could  he  but  lay  hands  on  it.  He 
searched  his  memory  vainly  for  a  time, 
and  then  with  one  of  those  illuminations 
that  sometimes  happily  light  up  the  dark 
corners  of  the  mind,  he  recalled  the  very 
spot  where  they  were  hidden. 

It  was  in  a  secret  recess  of  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  escritoires  which  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  chest-of-drawers  and 
desk.  This  was  too  large  and  clumsy  a 
piece  of  furniture  for  any  room  in  the  little 
house,  and  it  stood  in  the  passage  just  out- 
side Jessie's  door.  Only  a  slim  Jessie  could 
have  slipped  past  it  without  danger  to 
elbow  or  ankle;  as  for  John,  it  was  a 
terror  to  him  every  time  he  approached  it. 
Suppose  he  fell  against  it,  and  woke  Jessie 
out  of  that  first  sleep  so  precious  to  the 
invalidi  Suppose  the  door,  which  slid  back 
in  a  groove,  should  creak  from  long  disuse  1 
Suppose  the  recess  refused  to  deliver 
its  secret  without  protesting  jerks  and 
groans)  His  curiosity  must  have  been 
keen  indeed  to  surmount  all  these  "  sup- 
poses." 

Like  a  thief  he  crept  up  the  little  stair 
and  listened,  candle  in  hand,  outside 
Jessie's  door.  Reassured  by  the  answering 
silence  from  within,  he  proceeded  to  divest 
himself  of  boots  and  coat,  and  thus  unen- 
cumbered to  creep  stealthily  as  any  burglar 
into  the  narrow  space  that  too  inadequately 
accommodated  his  bulk. 

Would  the  lid  of  the  desk  creak  I  No ; 
the  workmanship  was  good  and  solid  ;  the 
lid  slid  back  without  a  sound.  And  now 
for  the  recess.  Ah,  there  wai  a  perceptible 
groan  of  the  dry  wood !  How  loud  it  sounded 


Tf; 


in  the  hush  of 'the  niffhtl  Would  Jessie 
jump  up  in  a  fri^t  and  confront  him,  pale 
and  nervous^  to  overwhelm  him  with 
shame  and  reproach)  He  paused,  con- 
science-stricken, to  listen.  No;  all  was 
still  wrapped  in  unbroken  silence,  aud 
here,  without  further  ado,  the  little  door 
flew  open,  and  in  the  comer,  neglected, 
half  covered  with  dost,  was  the  preeioi» 
bundle  he  sought 

He  stole  with  it  on  tiptoe  to  his  room« 
thankful  to  have  escaped  detection,  and 
there  by  the  dim  light  of  his  candle,  he 
proceeded  to  examine  his  treasure. 

Why  had  he  not  asked  of  it  its  secret 
long  ago)  He  could  scarcely  tell.  Poor 
voice  out  of  the  past,  now  that  he  tardilj 
gave  it  audience,  what  had  it  to  say )  Not 
much ;  the  ink  was  faded  and  the  lines 
blurred,  and  there  was  but  little  more 
piquancy  in  the  sentiments  than  there  n 
fragrance  or  beauty  in  last  year's  rose- 
leaves.  The  letters  were  dated  fron 
London,  and  were  written  by  the  wife  to 
the  husband  while  the  latter  was  absent^ 
as  he  often  was,  from  home. 

They  were  in  no  sense  love  letters  sneh 
as  Temple  imagined  a  happy  wife  might 
still  pen  after  yean  of  wedded  life ;  perhaps 
love  was  dead,  and  duty  only  survived. 
They  were  languid,  inert,  depressed  as  the 
writer  herself  must  have  been ;  no  longbgs 
for  the  wandering  husband's  return ;  hardlj 
a  meagre  allusion  to  the  children — to  Jessie 
and  himself  Some  chance  only,  and  no 
merit  in  themselves,  had  saved  them  from 
destruction.  Out  of  the  ashes  of  \om  dead 
fires  he  lit  on  but  one  spark.  '*  When  I 
was    young;  in  the  old  days  at  Lilies- 

muir "  it  had  fallen,  perhaps,  as  a  faint 

reproach  on  the  receiver's  ear ;  it  was  all 
Temple  found  to  prize,  or  cherish. 

At  Liliesmuir — Liliesmuir — ^wheremigbt 
that  be )  It  had  a  Scotch  ring.  Woold 
those  other  Burtons,  who  were  Scoteh 
too,  know  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
it)  Might  it  perhaps  be  familiar  and 
dear  to  them  as  it  had  been  to  his  mother 
when  she  was  young)  He  would  find 
out  When  next  he  saw  them  he  woold 
bring  the  name  in  cunningly — casually. 
He  would  watch  their  looks — Tilly's  looks* 
her  arching  brows,  her  surprised,  frank 
eyes. 

When  next  he  saw  them !  In  the  whirl 
of  his  excited  thought  it  seemed  soposaible 
— so  certain,  so  beyond  a  haziurd  that  they 
should  meet  again. 
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CHATTER  II.      RESOLUTIONS, 


GRETCHEIN-. 

^  iht  Author  ^f  "J>rtini  D^rdtT^"  "My  Lijfd  Cbn^d^ 
*'  D^fb§  twd  /«IA|**  *'  Oorlwia/'  eft 

I  Sorely  against  the  doctor's  wiabesT  and 
still  more  against  GretcbeD's,  Adrian  Lyie 
had  himself  remored  to  th^  village  ion  two 
days  after  he  had  informed  her  of  hia 
reiolution. 

Worn,  weak^  wasted,  he  looked  a  mere 
shadow  of  the  atrongf  brave  manhood  he 
had  represented  a  fenr  weeke  back  Bat 
he  was  rejoin te  in  bia  detennmation  to 
leave  her  roof,  knowing  now  that  some 
treacherous  purpose  muit  have  lured  him 
there,  and  fearing  trouble  for  Gretcben  in 
the  future,  which  he  would  be  powerless  to 
ftTert, 

For,  like  a  revelation^  there  had  come 
to  him  in  his  hours  of  Bickness  and  danger, 
the  belief  that  Bari  had  fathomed  hk  aecret. 
A  hundred  little  things  served  to  convince 
bim  that  this  fancy  was  correct,  and  he 
feared  the  enbtle  machinatiooe  of  that  wily 
mind,  and  dreaded,  too,  that  Gretchen'a 
innocent  life  might  be  soiled  or  smirched 
by  auspicion* 

Ko  one  should  say  in  the  fatuie  that  he 
had  remained  for  one  hour  longer  than  was 
imperative  and  necessary  under  her  roof. 
There  was  proof,  and  to  apare,  o!  that.  So, 
gently  and  firmly,  and  at  hia  own  risk  and 
peril  he  put  aside  her  pleas  and  entreaties, 
and  turned  away  from  her  gentle  ministry 
to  the  rough  and  grudging  care  of 
strangers. 

But  he  felt  it  waa  right,  and,  once  feeling 
that,  it  was  not  in  Adrian  Lyle's  nature  to 
swerve  aside  for  any  temptings  of  expe- 


diene?,  or  desirr.  He  had  ample  time  for 
thought  during  the  weary  daja  which  fol- 
lowed his  removal  j  ample  time  In  which  to 
face  hia  life  as  it  would  look  and  be  in  the 
future.  There  was  no  usee  In  putting  the 
queition  aside  ;  no  nse  in  saying  he  had 
dreamt  a  foolish  dream*  Only  too  well  he 
knew  that  that  dream  was  his  life's  earnest 
— that  without  hope,  without  help,  with- 
out desire  or  wish  of  his  own^  he  loved  this 
girl,  who  could  never  be  anything  to  him  ; 
wboae  heart  was  given  in  its  tirst  fond 
idolatry  to  a  aelhah  and  unworthy  man, 

"  It  is  too  late  to  hide  the  truth  now,*' 
he  told  himself  in  these  hours  of  dreary 
aelf-communing.  **Every  heart  has  Its 
burden.  Mine  ia  but  like  the  rest.  Per- 
haps in  time  I  shall  get  used  to  it- -in 

time^^ '' 

He  drew  bis  breath  sharp,  the  pain  was 
still  so  hard  to  bear  ;  the  long,  desolate 
future  had  never  looked  so  desolate  as 
now,  when  he  set  his  faco  sternly  towards 
duty  as  hia  only  goal 

The  doctor  was  mnch  interested  in  hfs 
patient,  and  gave  him  more  of  his  time  and 
attention  than  he  usually  bestowed  on  sick 
folk*  But  he  eiw  there  was  something 
about  Adrian  Lyle  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
type  of  men*  He  saw,  too,  that  something  \ 
was  troubliDg  him  grievously,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  drugs  and  potions  ;  and  that  his 
progress  back  to  health  was  far  slower  and 
lees  satisfactory  than  his  perfect  physique 
and  splendid  constitution  had  promised.  ^ 
Bat  neither  sympathy  nor  curioiity  won  a 
sign  of  self- betrayal  from  Adrian  Lyle.  He 
locked  hia  secret  into  his  heart's  most 
sacred  chambers.  He  would  discuis  any- 
thing and  everything  with  the  most  perfect 
frankness,  but  never  by  word  or  sjgn  give 
any  hint  of  the  one  dark  trouble  which  had 
come  into  his  life* 
Weakness  and  self-iBi 
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things  with  which  he  had  any  Brmpathy. 
He  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  allow  him- 
self the  poor  comfort  of  either.  Manfully, 
Btemly,  bravely  he  fonght  the  battle  out 
with  himBelf,  knowing  fall  well  that  he 
would  bear  its  scars  to  the  day  of  his  death ; 
blaming  her  in  no  wise,  yet  conscious  to 
the  fall  how  enthralling  was  the  sweet, 
magnetic  grace  of  her  presence,  and  how 
vainly  he  had  combated  its  charm. 

'*  There  is  no  use  trying  to  explain  it," 
he  said ;  "  I  cannot  do  it  Perhaps  there 
is  no  reason  why  I  should.  I — I  have  never 
tried  to  understand  any  woman;  it  did 
not  seem  necessary ;  and  those  I  have 
known  never  seemed  to  me  interesting. 
Bat  she " 

Then  he  checked  liiraself  abruptly.  What 
use  to  dwell  on  fair  face,  and  tender  smile, 
and  every  trick  of  manner  and  gesture 
which  he  knew  too  well  t 

''  I  must  get  well,"  he  said,  resolutely. 
"  I  must  go  back  to  work  and  duty.  That 
will  be  the  best  cure." 

^  Just  then  some  letters  were  brought  to 
him  which  had  been  sent  on  from  Mede- 
hurst.     One  was  from  the  Eector,  pom- 

!>ou8ly  lamenting  his  illness,  inasmuch  as 
t  had  caused  great  inconvenience  and  dis- 
turbance to  his  reverend  self,  and  was  there- 
fore somethingtobe  resented  asan  ill-advised 
and  not  altogether  respectful  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  a  Curate ;  mingling  parish 
details  and  personal  complaints  in  a  curious 
jamble. 

There  was  another  letter,  written  from 
Eaton  Sqaare,  London,  which  had  been 
sent  to  his  lodgings  at  Medehurst,  and 
now  forwarded.  It  was  dated  some  weeks 
back;  an  eloquent  and  grateful  epistle 
from  the  ^oung  widow  whose  cause  he  had 
pleaded  with  Alexis  Kenyon.  It  said  how 
comfortable  and  happy  the  writer  was,  and 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  kindness  of  the 
lady  In  whose  house  she  lived,  concluding 
with  innumerable  thanks  to  him  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  on  her  behalf,  in  pro- 
curing her  an  engagement  so  much  to  her 
mind. 

The  letter  astonished  Adrian  Lyle. 
Other  events  had  followed  so  quickly  on 
that  interview  with  Alexis  Kenyon,  that 
he  had  never  even  thought  again  of  tiie 
woman  whose  cause  he  had  pleaded.  Who 
then  had  done  this  service  t  It  must 
have  been  Lady  Breresford.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  that  Alexis  Kenyon  could 
have  ^ven  the  subject  a  moment's  con- 
sideration after  she  had  dismissed  it  in 
such  scornful  fashion.    Bat  he  felt  pleased 


to  think  that  the  friendless  woman  whose 
cause  he  had  pleaded,  should  have  been  so 
speedily  aided  and  befriended. 

He  penned  a  few  words  of  thanks  to 
Lady  breresford,  and  forwarded  the  letter 
to  the  Abbey ;  then  wrote  to  the 
Beotor,  saying  that  he  hoped  to  be  back 
at  his  post  in  a  week  at  the  latest;  that 
he  deeply  regretted  that  circumstances 
had  not  permitted  him  to  ask  the  reverend 
gentleman's  permission  to  be  ill,  before 
taking  the  liberty  of  becoming  sa  He 
also  enclosed  a  medical  certificate  as  to 
the  nature  of  that  illness  and  his  present 
condition. 

Having  thus  relieved  his  mind,  he  got 
up  and  made  a  feeble  e£fbrt  to  dress.  Tlie 
doctor  had  lent  him  an  old  velvet  dressmg- 
gown,  which  was  much  too  short  for  hu 
tall  frame,  but  he  wrapped  it  round  him, 
and  staggered  weakly  across  the  room  to 
an  easy-cnair  by  the  window.  Then  he 
sat  down,  panting  and  exhausted  from  his 
efforts — efforts  bom  more  of  resolute  wfll 
than  physical  powers. 

It  was  dose  on  sunset,  and  lus  gaze 
lingered  rapturously  on  the  gold  and  violet 
hues  of  the  sky ;  on  the  ftff-off  glow  of 
the  ripened  cornfields ;  on  the  leafy  shade 
of  the  thick  woods  stretching  over  the 
level  country;  on  the  herds  of  cattle 
erossing  the  grass-land ;  the  distant  figures 
of  field  labourers  and  children,  their  voices 
ringing  glad  and  dear  on  the  stillness. 

''  One  ought  to  be  grateful  for  life,"  he 
thought  "The  worid  is  so  beautiful,  sad 
there  is  always  something  one  can  do  for 
others." 

As  the  thought  ended  with  a  sigh  that 
would  fain  have  been  one  of  content^  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

«  Oome  in,"  he  said,  thinking  it  was  the 
servant  bringing  in  his  tea. 

It  opened  slowly.  On  the  tiureshold 
stood  Oretchen. 

Though  every  day  he  had  told  himielf 
she  might  come,  yet  her  presence  was 
enough  of  a  surprise  to  set  his  poises 
leaping  madly  and  feverishly — to  turn  face 
and  lips  white  as  death  as  he  cave  her  his 
hand,  and  f  dt  the  warm,  firm  dasp  of  hers. 

"So  you  are  sitting  up  1"  she  said,  looking 
down  with  fflad,  sweet  eyes  at  his  fiee. 
"  I  am  so  ^ad  1  But  how  ill  y<m  look 
still  1  Are  you  wise  1  And  do  they  take 
care  of  you  here)" 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said  with  effort,  "they 
are  very  good,  and  I  am  much  better. 
Won't  you  sit  down  1 " 

"I  have  brought  y^  j^ome  firoiti"  she 
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saidy  showing  him  the  Utile  basket  in  her 
hand  '*  Grapes,  joa  seei  I  know  they 
are  good  for  sick  people,  and  Peggy  made 
yon  some  jelly.  We  did  not  forget  yon, 
yon  see,  though  yon  were  so  anxious  to 
get  away  from  ns." 

**  Is  that  still  a  grievance  1 ''  he  asked, 
with  the  grave  and  tender  smile  which  she 
knew  so  well  ''How  good  of  yon  to 
bring  me  this — to  think  of  me  at  all ! " 

**I  should  be  very  ungrateful  not  to  do 
that,"  she  said,  seating  herself  opposite 
to  him.  ''I — I  suppose,"  she  went  on 
suddenly,  ''I  ought  not  to  say  so — but 
you  look  worse,  much  worse,  than  when 
you  were  with  ma" 

"Do  11"  he  said  lightly.  ''That  is 
because  I  am  up  and  in  ordinary  dress 
again.  Don't  you  know  that  is  the  real 
test  of  invalidism  t " 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  studying 
him  and  his  surroundings  with  a  grave 
earnestness  which  amused  and  pained  him 
at  one  and  the  same  moment. 

Suddenly  she  rose  and  fetched  a  pillow 
from  the  bed,  and  put  it  behind  lum  in 
the  great  roomy  cluor ;  then  she  brought 
a  footstool  from  another  comer  and  placed 
it  underneath  his  feet,  and  taking  up  a  large, 
Ught,  fleecy  shawl  which  she  had  thrown 
down  on  her  entrance,  she  placed  it  care- 
fally  over  his  knee&  "Now,"  she  said, 
withdrawing  to  a  short  distance  and  sur- 
veying the  effect,  "now  that  is  better. 
Fou  see  you  can't  do  without  a  nurse 
yet" 

"I  wish,"  he  said  huskily,  "you  would 
not  trouble  yourself  about  me.  I  am  not 
used  to— to — such  attentions." 

"  Yon  are  not  used,"  she  said,  "  to  being 
ill,  so  it  is  diffsrent.  And  men  are  so 
careless,"  she  went  on  with  pretty  wisdom. 
"I  suppose  you  forget  that  you  have  had 
that  fever  with  the  dreadful  name,  what 
you  call  rheu — ^rheum — a-tick,  is  it  noti  If 
I  were  your  mother  now,  or  sister,  how 
I  would  make  you  take  care  1 " 

"  Would  you  t "  he  said,  with  a  weak 
attempt  at  a  smile.  "  I  should  think  it 
would  feel  very  pleasant.  I  have  never 
had  anyone  to  take  care  of  ma" 

"  You  never  looked,"  she  said,  "  as  if  you 
needed  it  befora  But  it  is  dreadful  to 
see  you  so  changed." 

"I  am  a  gaunt  and  terrible  object,  I 
know,"  sud  Adrian  Lyle.  "I  am  quite 
Sony  to  shock  you  so.  Why  did  you 
come  ? " 

"Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  come," 
she   said.      "I— I    was   half  afraid;  I 


thought  jaa  might  not  like  it — ^but  I  was 
very  anxious  about  you." 

It  seemed  to  Adrian  Lyle  that  no 
sweeter  words  would  ever  sound  in  his 
ears  than  thoea  He  could  not  answer  them 
for  a  moment.  A  mist  seemed  to  float 
before  his  eyes;  the  sunny  room  grew 
dark. 

When  he  had  recovered  himself,  she 
was  busy  unpacking  her  little  basket^  and 
it  was  delight  enough  to  him  to  lean  back 
there  on  the  pillows  she  had  arranged, 
and  watch  her  deft  fiugers ;  the  grace  of 
her  every  movement;  the  sunlight  playing 
on  her  lovely  hair;  the  pretty,  tender  care 
she  manifested  for  his  comfort. 

Presently,  the  servant  who  waited  on 
him  brought  in  tea,  and  Gretchen  arranged 
her  fruit  and  jelly  on  the  white  clotii, 
and  set  a  bowl  of  roses  in  the  middle, 
and  poured  out  his  tea  and  brought  it  to 
him  with  her  own  hands. 

How  strange  it  seemed  that  she  should 
be  there,  ministering  to  his  comforts  1  How 
her  personality  affected  the  bareness  and 
ugliness  of  the  room !  He  leant  back  in 
the  big  chair,  and  seemed  vaguely  to  realise 
what  poets  had  said  of  the  charm  of  a 
woman's  presenca 

The  soft  folds  of  the  shawl  on  his  knees 
seemed  to  breathe  of  her.  The  very 
flowers  were  associated  with  those  days 
when  he  had  first  become  conscious  of  where 
he  was,  and  had  seen  her  in  her  simple 
white  gown  with  a  rose  at  her  throat 
There  was  no  resisting  the  magic  of  this 
hour.  It  had  come  to  him  unsought — ^full 
to  the  brim  of  passionate  gladness,  and 
yet  more  passionate  dread. 

Bat  she  was  there,  before  him,  close 
to  him,  and  all  the  vague  imreality  of  a 
dream  seemed  to  hold  his  senses  in  check, 
and  impress  itself  upon  his  brain. 

He  was  very  quiet,  but  his  silence  in  no 
way  distressed  her.  She  felt  that  he  liked 
to  see  her  there^  and  the  feeling  held  in 
it  more  comfort  than  she  could  have 
expressed. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  her  to  minister 
to  him.  He,  who  was  so  big,  and  grave, 
and  had  always  been  so  strong,  was  now 
helpless  as  a  child;  and  dependent  on  a 
woman  for  those  little  cares  and  attentions 
which  smooth  the  path  of  convalescenca 

And  it  was  just  those  littie  housewifely 
cares  and  attentions  that  were  so  bewilder- 
ing to  Adrian  Lyle.  That  young,  grave 
face  was  infinitely  more  charming  in  its 
gravity  than  in  its  smiles.  It  spoke  of 
deeper  feelings  and  deeper  sympathies ;  it 
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broken  hedge  at  that  deserted  mansioD.  A 
broad  carriage^lrive,  sweeping  round  from 
the  large  gates  of  beaatifal  iron-work, 
leads  up  to  a  pillared  portido.  A  fine, 
roomy,  well-built,  old  mansion  this.  There 
are  the  remains  of  conservatories  and 
greenhouses.  We  may  be  sure  there  are 
some  good  stable-buOdings  close  by.  Fifty 
years  ago  this  was  probably  as  secluded 
and  quiet  a  spot  as  could  be  found  in  any 
distant  shire.  Hither  would  the  merchant 
drive  home  at  night  from  the  City  behind 
a  couple  of  stout  horses  that  would  do  the 
distance  from  Gomhill  under  the  hour. 
Fruit  trees,  flower-beds,  pine-houses,  a 
well-cultivated  kitchen  garden,  ministered 
to  the  rural  tastes  of  the  owner.  On  Uie 
lawn  the  little  ones  often  played,  or 
strolled  with  their  governess.  That  big 
elm  once  shaded  a  pleasant  seat,  where 
the  girls  have  wept  over  many  a  delicious 
nov^  or  furtively  read  and  re-read  some 
still  more  delicious  billet<louz  which  had 
been  deftly  slipped  into  book  or  nosegay 
by  young  Hawkms  of  the  Priory,  or  that 
splendid  Lieutenant  Brown,  son  of  the 
eminent  Alderman.  But  time  has  passed 
swiftly  on:  young  Hawkins  went  over 
to  the  majority  long  ago;  Brown  was 
shot  at  Chilianwallah ;  and  the  mansion 
has  found  itself  gradually  surrounded 
by  the  destructive  arms  of  the  great 
octopus,  London.  No  one  who  oould 
pay  an  adequate  rent  would  live  now 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and,  as  field  after 
field  around  it  becomes  **ripe"  forbuOd- 
ingi  the  good  old  mansion  is  doomed. 
Next  year,  if  you  walk  this  way,  not  a 
vestige  of  it  will  remain ;  but  instead  you 
will  find  Smart  Street,  Horse-shoe  Cres- 
cent, and  Mary  Jane  Avenue,  in  one  of 
which  thoroughfares  will  be  erected  a  big 
public-house,  with  a  billiard-room  for  the 
solace  of  the  young  City  clerks  who  may 
find  eligible  apartments  in  this  genteel 
suburb. 

In  some  of  the  older  parts  of  London, 
in  or  adjacent  to  the  City,  we  may  even 
now  come  across  rows  of  houses,  once 
inhaUted  by  people  of  considerable  pre- 
tensions, but  now  the  homes  of  the  lower 
classes.  Stand  with  me,  in  imagination, 
in  this  court,  as  yet  spared  by  railway 
companies,  not  jet  bought  up  by  specu- 
lator in  gigantic  warehouses  or  offices, 
and  at  present  out  of  the  line  of  new 
streets  or  model  markets.  The  whole 
width  of  the  thoroughfare  is  paved,  with  a 
narrow  channel  cut  in  the  centre  for  a 
watercourse.     There  is  no  carriage  road, 
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for  the  people  for  whom  these  houses  were 
built  came  home,  when  they  did  not  walk, 
from  tavern,  cofifee-house,  or  theatre,  in 
sedan-chairs.  Lamps  were  slung  across 
the  street,  or  fixea  to  the  fronts  of  the 
houses.  If  you  should  venture  inside,  you 
would  find  wide  staircases  with  broad 
hand-rails,  in  some  cases  elaborately  carved. 
The  walls  are  wainsootted,  the  window- 
frames  solid,  with  perchance  here  and  there 
a  pane  of  glass  with  a  great  knob  in  the 
centre,  a  relic  of  old  times  and  old 
methods. 

Standing  in  this  dingy  oourt,  and  medi- 
tating upon  Greorgian  days,  we  gradaslly 
lose  our  mental  hold  upon  the  realities  of 
the  present  We  see  passing  before  as 
ladies  with  towering  head-dresses,  enor- 
mous hooped  skirts,  their  dresses  looped 
up  in  graceful  folds,  showing  MUiant  petti- 
^otiiBf  gay  clocked  stockings,  and  damty 
shoes.  We  see  grave  citizens,  or  foppish 
beaux,  the  sword  protruding  from  the  skirts 
of  their  gaily-coloured  ooats;  their  laoed 
waistcoats  nearly  to  their  kneee;  their 
wigs  of  price ;  their  long  dangling  crAVsts. 
Here  is  a  courtly  gentleman  about  to  step 
into  his  sedan-chair,  by  the  side  of  which 
stand  two  portly  chainnen.  A  lady,  look- 
ing from  a  window  above,  is  saluted  with 
an  elaborate  bow. 

A  noisv  shout  rouses  me  from  my  day- 
dream ;  the  sedan-chair  turns  into  a  costtf's 
barrow ;  the  gentleman  is  Bill  Smith  just 
off  to^his  "pitch''  in  Leather  Lane,  and  the 
lady  is  Biddy  Muiphy,  who  fa  lolling  at  a 
first-floor  window  m  such  a  state  as  might 
be  expected  of  an  Irish  lady  who  has  been 
"on  the  drink"  for  a  week.  "Tosueh 
base  uses  may  we  come,  Horatio ! " 

Truly,  houses  are  like  men  in  their 
fortunes.  Some  meet  with  reverses  sod 
come  down  in  the  world ;  some  have  a 
brief  career ;  others  attain  to  an  old  age  of 
honour.  Some  become  fiamottfl  for  hayiog 
been  the  dwelling  or  ihe  birthplace  of  a 
great  man ;  others,  because  in  them  was 
conceived  some  noble  writing  or  some 
famous  plot  Some  are  notorious,  like  "the 
old  house  in  West  Street,"  known  also  as 
"  Jonathan  Wild's  house,"  close  to  Saffitm 
HUl  This  plaoe,  with  its  dark  ckseto, 
trap-doors,  sliding  panels,  and  secret  hid- 
ing places,  had  been  for  many  yean  a 
favourite  refage  for  highwaymen,  burglars, 
and  other  rogues ;  and  no  doubt  the  corpse 
of  many  a  murdered  man  has  been  thrown 
from  it  into  the  muddy  stream  of  the  Fleet 
Ditch.  Having  attained  the  ripe  old  Me 
of  tbtee  hundred  yeacrit  was  demolish^, 
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and  its  site  is  one  of  the  busiest  spots  in 
London,  for  it  most  be  close  to  where  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  enters  Farringdon 
Street^  right  in  the  shadow  of  the  Viaduct 
In  some  parts  of  London  we  may  come 
upon  several  forlorn  and  neglected-looking 
houses,  dirty,  dilapidated,  with  every  win- 
dow broken,  covered  inside  with  black 
dast  and  cobwebs— a  very  picture  of  decay 
and  desolation.  The  poorer  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  explain  all  this  by 
styling  Uiem  the  ''Haunted  Houses."  They 
are  b  Chancery,  and,  if  haunted,  it  is  by 
the  ghosts  of  wasted  lives,  of  life-long 
hopes  never  to  be  fulfilled,  of  lives  that 
might  have  been  useful  and  glorious, 
wasted  in  that  sickening  waiting  for  a 
setdement  and  a  to-morrow  that  never 
comes.  Some  houses  which  are  credited 
with  being  haunted  may,  perhaps,  have 
gained  that  reputation  through  being  what 
we  may  term  deserted  houses.  The  owner 
takes  a  dislike  to  his  house  for  some  reason 
or  other,  and  will  neither  live  in  it  nor 
allow  anyone  else  to  do  so.  Perhaps  the 
death  of  a  beloved  wife,  or  of  an  only  son 
or  daughter,  has  made  it  hateful  to  him ; 
perhaps  some  hated  scene  in  his  life  has 
occurred  there,  and  he  has  doomed  it,  long 
before  it  came  into  his  possession,  to  be  a 
deserted  house  when  in  his  power;  per< 
haps  wme  fearful  secret,  or  undiscovered 
crune,  has  made  his  guilty  conscience  afraid 
to  think  of  the  house  inhabited  by  human 
beings.  Such  a  deserted  house  becomes  a 
ruin,  a  place  of  fear  and  trembling,  and, 
known  for  miles  round  as  the  "  Haunted 
House,"  is  avoided  by  young  and  old. 

A  residence  for  woman,  child,  and  man, 

A  dwelling-place,  and  yet  no  habitation ; 
A  hooBo,  bat  under  some  prodigious  ban 

Of  excommunication. 
O'er  aU  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear ; 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 

The  place  is  haunted  ! 

To  some  minds,  every  old  house  is 
haunted.  Every  chamber  is  visited  by 
ghosts,  memories  of  the  past  Lcmgfellow, 
in  one  of  his  poems,  beautifully  expresses 
this  idea.  He  speaks  of  meeting  them  at 
the  door,  on  the  stairs,  and  in  the  passages. 
He  feels  their  presence  amongst  <£e  guests 
at  table,  and  thinks, 

The  illuminated  hall 
Is  thronged  with  quiet,  inoffensive  ghosts, 
As  silent  as  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

A  small  town-house,  in  whioh  one  feels 
everywhere  close  to  the  street,  is  hardly 
likely  to  encourage  such  thoughts  as  these ; 
but  an  old-fashioned.  rambUnflr  countrv- 


house,  with  many  passages,  staircases  with 
quaint  corners,  cheery  window  seats,  and 
rooms  ivhich  have  been  occupied  by  two  or 
three  generations  of  the  same  family  is 
most  congenial  to  these  ideas.  If  you  live 
and  have  lived  in  such  a  house  as  this,  you 
are  constantly  meeting  familiar  ghostly 
forms.  Just  at  that  spot  in  the  hallcomes 
little  Arthur,  as  you  so  often  saw  him  run- 
ning to  meet  you.  At  times  you  meet  fair 
Eden  descending  the  stairs  in  her  brown 
travelling  dress,  you  see  her  smiling, 
trembling  lip ;  her  happy,  tearful  glance ; 
just  as  when  she  left  the  dear  old  home 
with  her  companion  on  that  journey 
of  life,  which,  idas  I  proved  all  too  short 
In  that  seat  by  the  window,  you  still 
fancy  golden-haired  Bertie  sitting  intently 
pouring  over  books  of  bold  adventure, 
tales  of  battle  and  of  travel;  pirates, 
savages,  di»  'iOnds,  gold,  sailors,  storms, 
blue  seas,  aud  waving  palms,  all  mingling 
in  vivid  pictures  on  his  boyish  brain,  and 
stirring  up  his  young  heart  to  firm  resolves 
of  future  brave  and  {gallant  deeds.  There 
again  you  see  him  sitting  with  bronzed 
face,  big  beard,  and  broad  shoulders,  just 
as  you  found  him  when  he  first  came  back 
from  China.  Again,  that  chair  is  still 
called  ''Father's,"  at  that  door  mother 
turned  and  smiled  upon  you  as  she  said 
^  Good-night "  for  the  last  tima  To  yon 
and  yours  only  are  these  visible. 

The  stranger  at  my  fireside  cannot  fiee 
The  forms  I  see,  nor  hear  the  sounds  I  hear ; 

He  but  perceives  what  is  |  while  unto  me 
All  that  has  been  is  visible  and  clear. 

Perhaps  the  most  ancient  kind  of  house 
is  that  so  dear  to  the  old  adepts  and 
believers  in  astrology.  The  zodiac  was 
divided  by  some  of  them  into  twenty-eight 
days  or  mansions,  each  giving  some  special 
power  to  the  planet  in  it.  Others  divided 
it  into  twelve  houses,  the  house  of  life,  of 
fortune,  of  death,  of  dignities,  and  so  on, 

f living  to  each  house  one  of  the  planets  as 
ts  lord  or  ruler.  From  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  these  houses  and  the  planets  at 
any  given  moment,  the  astrologers  professed 
to  show  the  future  connected  with  the 
event — a  person's  birth,  for  instance— occur- 
ring at  that  instant  Beadbg  the  stars 
was  therefore  looked  upon  as  a  valuable 
method  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  secrets 
both  of  the  past  and  the  future.'  Many  of 
the  lower  class  of  astrologers  were  ready  to 
apply  their  pretended  mowledge  to  the 
most  humble  purposes,  and  occupied  much 
the  same  position  as  the  less  pretentiooa 
"wise    men."   or  fortune-tellewi^pf  l^ar 
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times.     Batler,  in    his   Hadibras,   makes 
many  sarcastic  allusions  to  them. 

They'll  search  a  Planet's  House,  to  know 
Who  broke  and  robb'd  a  House  below  : 
Examine  Venus  and  the  Moon 
Who  stole  a  thimble  or  a  spoon. 

We  are  too  wise  to  consult  astrologers 
nowadays,  but  should  a  glib  politician, 
who  can  talk  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  simply 
give  us  his  word  that  certain  things  will 
happen  if  we  do  not  follow  hU  lead,  we 
shout  at  once,  "  a  Daniel,  a  Daniel,"  and 
vote  him  into  power  to  save  us  from  all 
kinds  of  terrible  calamities.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  has  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong  over 
and  over  again  is  nothing.  "  Word?,  not 
deeds,''  is  the  motto  of  the  time,  and  a 
jawbone  is  as  powerful  now  as  in  the  days 
of  Samson.  But  as  this  brings  us  to  the 
threshold  of  a  house  we  do  not  care  to 
enter,  let  us  pass  on  quickly. 

Th^re  i^r^  bouses  which  have  been  builc 
upon  the  sterling  qualities  and  noble  deeds 
of  some  brave,  or  wise,  or  honest  persever- 
ing men,  and  have  been  supported  by  their 
worthy  successors  till  we  find  thetn  classed 
among  the  noble  hous(ds  ol  the  land. 
Not  all  great  bouses,  however,  have  such 
honest  foundations.  Some  have  been 
founded  on  a  fur  lady's  charms;  some 
epring  from  the  successful  cringing  of  a 
wily  courtier;  others  from  the  supple  voting 
and  artful  manoeuvring  of  a  turn-coat 
politician. 

The  royal  houses  of  England,  among 
which  we  may  surely  class  the  Stuarts  as 
an  unlucky  house,  have,  in  their  rising  and 
falling,  lifted  and  brought  down  many  a 
noble  family,  brought  many  a  head  to  the 
scafifold,  and  oausMl  thousands  of  gallant 
men  to  shed  their  blood  upon  the  battle- 
field. The  quarrels  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  filled  the  land  with  misery 
and  bloodshed,  set  fatiier  against  son, 
brother  against  brother,  devastated  the 
land,  lost  our  possessions  in  France,  and 
utterly  destroyed  many  of  the  ancient 
noble  families.  That  fatal  morning  in 
the  Temple  Gardens,  when  the  roses  were 
chosen  as  symbols  of  hatred  instead  of  love, 
had  far  worse  results  than  Warwick  feared 
when  he  said  the  day 

Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

The  struggles  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
against  our  liberties  unsettled  the  land  for 
a  hundred  years,  and  the  incoming  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick  caused  millions  of  our 
money  to  be  lavished  on  Continental  wars. 

The  house  which  it  is,  perhaps,  impos- 


sible to  contemplate  without  a  feeling  of 
sadness  is  that  which  closes  the  vista  of  too 
many  a  life.  After  years  of  hard  work 
and  misfortune,  the  workhouse  is  the  only 
shelter  which  offers  to  some  who  may  have 
deserved  better  things.  Doubtiess  things 
are  much  more  satisfactory  than  they  were 
when  Bumble  had  hundreds  of  living  proto- 
types, and  when  Mrp.  Corney  was  a  true 
picture  of  what  her  admirer  called 
<<  porochial  perfection."  But  we  fear  that, 
in  spite  of  years  of  ridicule,  and  sarcasm, 
and  notices  of  the  press,  "  the  gentieman  in 
the  white  waistcoat,"  the  **  Sowerberrys," 
and  "the  Board,"  still  flourish  to  grind  the 
faces  of  the  poor,  and  to  give  them  stones 
for  bread. 

How  clad  many  must  be  to  know  that 
they  will  soon  find  a  quiet  place  in  that 
last  narrow  house,  that  house  of  clay  to 
which  all  alike  must  come,  rich  or  poor, 
peer  or  peasant ! 

Dooriess  18  that  house, 
And  dark  it  is  within  ; 
There  thou  art  fast  detained, 
And  Death  hath  the  key. 


ANECDOTES  OF  TBE  FRENCH 
STAGE. 

In  a  scarce  little  pamphlet,  pabliahed 
anonymously  about  1830,  are  some  inte- 
resting and  not  generally  known  details 
respecting  the  Parisian  theatres,  evidently 
compiled  by  a  writer  thoroughly  conversant 
with  his  subject.  A  few  of  theee,  which 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  have  not 
been  recorded  elsewhere,  are  sufficiently 
curious  to  merit  reproduction. 

The  origin  of  the  custom,  according  to 
which  French  dramatists  are  paid  by  a 
share  of  the  receipts,  dates  from  1633 ;  tbe 
first  piece  produced  on  these  conditioBs, 
Les  Bivales,  by  Quinault,  having  been 
played  in  that  year.  It  came  to  pass  in 
this  wise.  From  the  limited  number  of 
theatres  at  that  period,  access  to  them  was 
extremely  difficult  for  authors  unprovided 
with  an  established  reputation ;  and  th» 
was  precisely  the  case  of  Quinault^  then  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  and 
entirely  unknown.  Fortunately  for  him, 
Tristan  TErmite,  a  writer  of  acknowledged 
celebrity,  and  in  high  favour  with  the 
actors,  interested  himself  in  behalf  of  the 
young  dramatist^  and,  in  order  to  ensiHe 
the  performance  of  Les  Bivales,  offered  it  to 
the  committee  of  manaffement  as  his  own 
work.   Its  acceptance  fdb  wed,  as  a  matter 
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of  oonne,  and  ihe  remuneration  was  fixed 
at  a  bnndred  crowns.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  arrangement  been  made  than 
Qoinanlt  was  presented  as  the  real  aathor ; 
whereupon  the  comedianp,  thinking  they 
had  been  too  liberal  to  an  inexperienced 
beginner,  reduced  their  offer  to  a  sum  of 
fifty  crowns,  which  was  refosed.  After 
much  discossion — ^the  piece  haying  been 
meanwhile  examined  and  approved — they 
proposed  to  allow  the  author  a  ninth  part 
of  the  receipts  for  a  certain  number  of 
representations,  which  was  finally  agreed 
ta 

In  our  own  days,  the  obstacles  en- 
countered by  young  writers  are  not  less 
disheartening ;  one  of  the  most  insur- 
mountable bdng  the  opposition  of  the 
house-authors,  attached  to  certain  theatres, 
jealous  of  any  infringement  of  the  quad- 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  them,  and  avowedly 
hostile  to  outsiders.  Managers  rely  im- 
plicitly on  the  jadgement  of  tbeie  ''fai- 
eeurs,"  as  they  are  generally  styled,  and 
seldom  look  at  a  piece  from  an  unknown 
hand  without  first  submitting  the  manu- 
script to  one  of  them,  and  requesting  his 
opinion  of  the  work.  The  <'  faiseur,"  if 
unscrupulous,  as  is  often  the  case,  sees  at  a 
glance  if  any  novel  and  effective  incident 
can  be  advantageously  utilised,  and  quietly 
makes  a  note  of  it.  He  then  returns  the 
manuscript  to  the  manager  as  unsuitable, 
and  loses  no  time  in  embodying  the  bor- 
rowed idea  in  a  piece  of  his  own,  which  is 
duly  presented  and  accepted.  At  his 
suggestion  the  real  author,  who  is  natu- 
rally anxious  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  pro- 
duction, is  informed  that  one  on  the  same 
subject  has  already  been  received,  and  is 
about  to  be  put  into  rehearsal ;  upon  which, 
if  not  entirely  disgusted  by  his  failure,  he 
tries  again;  but  always  with  a  similar 
result  As  a  last  resource,  he  applies  to  an 
experienced  colleague,  who  graciously  con- 
sents to  examine  the  manuscript  submitted 
to  him,  on  the  express  understanding  that» 
in  the  event  of  its  being  played,  his  name 
alone  shall  appear  in  the  bills;  and  this 
condition  complied  with,  the  piece,  if  ac- 
cepted by  a  manager,  is  in  due  course  per- 
formed as  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
author,  who  has  not  written  a  line  of  it. 
Should  it  prove  successful,  the  latter  be- 
comes more  tractable,  and,  not  wishing  to 
lose  so  promising  a  collaborator,  permits 
him,  on  a  second  attempt,  to  share  with 
him  the  honour  of  publicity,  and  even 
allows  him  a  small  percentage  on  the 
nrofits  :  ao  that,  little  bv  little,  the  vounfir 


writer  emerges  from  obscurity,  and  is  soon 
enabled  to  dispense  with  the  by  no  means 
disinterested  support  of  his  patron.  Many 
leading  dramatists  have  begun  their  career 
in  this  way,  and  few  underwent  a  longer 
or  more  tedious  apprenticeship  than  Eag^ae 
Scribe,  whose  thirteen  first  essays,  like  the 
early  operas  <rf  his  future  collaborator, 
Auber,  were  signal  failures. 

Old  playgoers  may  remember  the  long- 
since  demolished  theatre  of  Uie  famous 
rope-dancer.  Madame  Saqui,  on  the  Boule- 
vard du  Temple.  It  was  originally  a 
'*  caf6-spectacle,"  where,  in  order  to  attract 
customers,  a  company  of  acrobats  displayed 
their  agility  at  stated  hours  of  the  dlay; 
these  were  succeeded  by  pantomimists, 
who,  however,  were  only  auowed  to  ap- 
pear on  condition  that  each  actor  should 
perform  a  feat  of  tumbling  before  his 
dumb  show  began ;  so  that  the  lover  of 
the  troupe  was  literally  debarred  from 
paying  his  court  to  the  lady  of  his  affec- 
tions without  previously  executing  a  somer- 
sault. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  certain 
theatres  for  an  actor  to  stipulate  that,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  engagement, another, 
at  a  considerable  higher  rate  of  salary, 
should  be  drawn  out ;  the  latter  not  being 
binding  on  the  manager,  but  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  gratifying  the  come* 
dian's  vanity,  and  of  enabling  him  to  pro- 
duce it  in  justification  of  hu  pretensions 
when  contracting  elsewhere.  During 
HareFs  management  of  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  Frederic  Lemattre's  nominal 
salary  amounted,  with  extras,  to  sixty 
thousand  francs,  an  enormous  sum  in  those 
days,  and  wholly  disproportionate  to  the 
average  receipts.  The  arrangement  hav- 
ing been  merely  oral,  the  actor  sug- 
gested that  a  formal  engagement  should  be 
properly  prepared  and  signed  by  both 
parties. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Harel,  "  provided 
you  agree  to  what  I  am  about  to  propose, 
namely,  to  a  reduction  of  one  half.  Hear 
me  out,"  he  added.  ''Sixty  thousand  francs 
mean  bankruptcy  for  me,  and,  conse- 
quently, nothing  for  you.  If  you  take  my 
advice,  you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  credit 
of  having  them,  and  accept  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  you  will  get  your  money  i " 

Fraderic  thooght  the  matter  over, 
and,  rightly  judgine  that  half  a  loaf  was 
better  than  no  bread,  finally  consented.^ 

Many  years  ago,  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance in  Paris  of  an  old  gentleman  named 
Sal^.  whose  father  had  been  director  of 
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beiog  the  representation  of  a  game  of 
dominoes,  each  personated  by  a  '^saper." 
At  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  piece,  one  of 
these  complained  bitterly  of  the  flagrant 
injastice  experienced  by  him. 

'*What  do  you  meanf  inquired  the 
stage  manager. 

'^Mean,  sir!  The  way  in  which  I 
have  been  treated  is  positively  scandalous. 
Here  is  a  young  fellow  engaged  last  week, 
who  is  cast  for  the  double  six,  while  I,  who 
have  belonged  to  the  Cirque  for  twenty 
years,  am  only  thought  worthy  of  the 
double  blank ! " 

The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Mdlle. 
Rachel  to  a  dramatic  critic,  is  a  pretty 
specimen  of  her  familiar  style. 

«*My  Dear  Friend,— Some  well-in- 
formed people  tell  me  that  I  have  a  chance 
of  making  up  our  quarrel,  and  I  shall  soon 
see  if  they  are  right.  Enclosed  is  a  box 
ticket  for  this  evening.  If  you  come,  I 
will  play  Camille  (in  Les  Horaces) 
extremely  well;  if  you  do  not,  I  shall 
rovense  myself  by  playing  it  better  still, 
in  order  that  you  may  regret  not  havbg 
accepted  my  invitation  I — Rachel  " 


ANEMONES. 

It  was  a  happy  holiday  of  ours ! 

When  first  we  trod  the  sunny  southern  shore ! 
'Twas  that  poor  patch  of  closely-tended  flowers 

I  saw,  this  moment,  through  the  hot-house  door, 
That  sent  mv  fancy  flying  o'er  the  seas. 
To  that  brignt  day  we  saw  Anemones— 

Saw  them  in  glorv.  do  you  recollect  ? 

Or  are  the  trackless  plains  of  Heaven  too  fair 
To  care  how  richly,  royally,  they  decked 

The  mountain-side,  as  we  stood  lingering  there, 
Happy  in  wonder,  beauty,  love— we  two ; 
How  much  of  all  has  passed  from  life  with  you  ! 

Above  us  shone  the  bright  Italian  sun, 
Below,  the  **city  of  the  golden  shell ;  '* 

Around,  the  haunts  we  knew  when  life  begun, 
Through  the  old  pages  that  we  loved  so  weU ; 

And  all  about  us  sky,  and  hill,  and  sea. 

Lay  in  the  glory  that  was— Sicily. 

And  spreading  far  adown  the  mountain-side, 
The  flashing  masses  of  the  flowers  sprung ; 

And  as  we  looked  from  where,  in  marble  pride. 
She,  'mid  her  jewels,  lay,  who  died  so  young ; 

Down  Pellegrino  swept  the  scented  breeze. 

And  **  Look,"  you  said,  "  at  the  Anemones  !  ** 

How  all  the  crimson  living  lustre  swayed 
Like  rosy  billows  on  the  ocean  swell ; 

Then  tossed  their  faury  heads  as  if  they  made 
A  voiceless  music  from  each  fragile  bell ; 

Till,  dazzled  by  their  glow,  we  turned  away. 

Have  you  forgotten,  dear,  that  crowning  day  ? 

Forgotten  our  sweet  month  of  wandering  ? 

Forgotten  our  long  life  of  flawless  love  ? 
Forgotten  our  slow  parting's  bitter  sting, 

In  the  blessed  waiting  of  the  life  above  ? 
The^  are  but  English  blooms  I  train  to  wave 
Beside  the  northern  sea-board,  on  your  grave. 


TAMBA. 

A  QUEENSLAND  BUSH  IDYL. 

In  thoie  days — ^now,  alas !  gone  by— 
when  heart  was  yonng,  when  hope  wm 
strong,  when  courage  was  firm,  and  when 
mnscle  and  thew  and  sinew  were  braced 
up  for  toil,  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  bio 
possession  of  a  virgin  tract  of  land  in  the 
far  west  of  the  Colony  of  Qaeensland,  some 
two  hundred  square  miles  in  area,  which 
it  was  my  endeavour  to  form  into  a  sheep- 
ran,  or  station.  The  toil  was  hard,  the 
di£Scalties  formidable,  and  at  first  the 
hand  of  Fortune  unkind;  but,  battling 
with  the  ardour  of  youth,  with  the  ean- 
guineness  of  an  untried  courage  too  young 
to  know  defeat,  the  nucleus  of  what  wu 
to  be  in  the  future  a  fairly-developed 
station  evolved  itself  slowly  out  of  tiie 
primitive  elements  of  trackless  bush  and 
unwatered  grass-lands. 

It  was  there,  in  this  unpromising  field 
of  labour,  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Tamba.  I  had  started  from  the  nearest 
station  for  my  El  Dorado,  in  command  of 
a  caravan  of  men,  drays,  horses,  stores, 
and  necessaries,  with  which  to  attack  the 
primeval  tract  which  had  become  mine  by 
right  of  purchase,  and  make  it  habitable 
for  man  and  beast.  We  iiad  dowly  made 
our  way  to  our  destination,  each  day 
leaving  farther  and  farther  behind  oi 
all  trace  of  settlement,  penetrating  more 
deeply  into  the  unwatered  district  in  which 
Nature  reigned  supreme.  Our  stages  were 
short  and  our  progress  slow ;  but,  at  last, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  grassy  flit 
boasting  a  large  water-hole,  which,  in  pre- 
vious survey,  1  had  determined  should  be 
the  scene  of  our  first  settlement 

It  was  soon  after  our  arrival  in  this  spot 
that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Tamba. 
The  place  was,  as  I  soon  found  out,  a  great 
resort  of  the  aborigines  in  the  rainy  season, 
abounding  as  it  did  in  all  game  native  to 
the  country ;  though,  during  the  Jiot  som- 
mer  months,  it  was  totally  deserted  on  ac- 
count of  the  surface-water,  which  offered  a 
plentiful  supply  during  the  winter,  drying 
quickly  up  under  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
summer  sun.  It  was  the  rainy  season  that 
I  had  taken  advantage  of  in  making  my 
first  attempt  at  settlement,  and  it  was  the 
rainy  season  that  brought  a  great  number 
of  the  native  blacks,  from  far  and  near,  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting. 

Most  of  those  had  received  a  alight 
veneer  of  civilisatioD,^ose  especially  who 
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had  come  to  retire,  temporarily,  from  irk- 
some employment  as  ahepherds  and  atock- 
nen  on  those  "little  worlds  of  toil,"  the 
neighbouring  statioi^s;  throwing  off  the 
restraints  of  labour,  and  trusting  solely  to 
dog,  spear,  and  boomerang  for  the  means* 
of  existence.  Others  there  were  who, 
scorning  the  patronage  of  the  white  man 
altogether,  lived  a  roaming  life  on  the 
banks  of  the  neighbouring  rivers,  and  who, 
when  the  supply  of  surface-water  per- 
mitted, were  wont  to  push  back  to  less 
favourably  watered  regions,  fiading  the 
summer's  drain  of  game  impoverish  their 
customary  river  hunting-grounds. 

Bat  it  was  to  the  former  class  Tamba 
belonged.  She  herself  wa<i  a  half-caste 
child  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen,  when  I 
first  made  her  acquaintance.  She  came 
under  the  care  of  a  black  fellow  and  his 
*'  gin,"  and  was  accompanied  by  a  half-caste 
boy— evidently  her  brother. 

This  dusky  family  was  the  first  con- 
tingent of  coloured  humanity  that  made 
its  appearance  in  our  midst  They  came 
upon  us  quite  suddenly,  the  woman  carry- 
ing the  portable  property  of  the  family, 
consisting  of  three  discoloured  blankets,  a 
water-bag,  and  what  is  typically  called  in  the 
bush  a  billy,  otherwise  a  can  for  the  making 
of  tea;  the  man  walking  proudly  ahead, 
uncontaminated  by  burthen  other  than 
tomahawk,  boomering,  and  spear.  With- 
out the  slightest  parley  or  hesitation  they 
came  up  to  our  camp-fire,  and  both  man 
and  wife  producing  short,  discoloured 
clay  pipes,  lighted  them  with  a  glowing 
ember.  After  a  few  preliminary  whiffs, 
the  black  fellow  turned  and  addressed 
me. 

"Me  Boman  Jimmy.  That  Sx\,  wife 
belongin'  me.  That  Tamba,  little  feller 
^r1.  That  Jimmy- Jimmy,  little  feller  boy. 
We've  come  stop  alonga  yon.  Me  been 
ahepherdin'  alonga  Wooiero,"  a  neighbour- 
ing station,  as  I  knew.  <*  You  got  backer  1 
Gimme  soma  Baal,"  a  negative  employed 
almost  universally  by  Australian  natives, 
"  baal,  me  got  any." 

They  camped  near  us  that  night,  and 
the  next  d%y  Mr.  Boman  Jimmy  came  up 
and  offered  the  services  of  himself  and 
family  for  the  consideration  of  "tucker" 
(that  is,  daily  rations  of  food)  for  himself 
and  constituents ;  to  which  I  agreeing — as 
I  could  employ  him  and  the  boy  in  looking 
after  the  horses  and  getting  bark  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  the  woman  in  looking 
after  the  camp  domestic  dradgery — ^it  came 
about    that  Mr.  Boman  Jimmv  and  his 


family  became  hangers-on  in  my  primitive 
household. 

The  children — ^I  do  not  know  how  they 
came  to  look  upon  the  black  fellow  and 
his  wife  as  their  parents,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  they  were  both  half-castes  and,  ne- 
cessarily, partly  of  other  parentage— the 
children  soon  settled  down  in  their  new 
sphere,  and  proved  the  life  and  spirit  of 
our  encampment.  They  were  not  black, 
nothing  like  their  immediate  protectors, 
and  having  white  blood  in  their  veins, 
showed  it  by  a  lightening  of  the  dusky 
complexion  and  a  European  regularity  of 
feature,  that  made  them  as  different  from 
Boman  Jimmy  and  his  good  lady  as  the 
first  shades  of  evening  are  from  the  black 
cioudi  of  night  The  girl  Tamba  was 
even  lighter  in  complexion  than  her 
brother,  and  possessed  features  that  were 
little  short  of  beautifai.  She  was  a  tall, 
lithe  girl,  with  a  sweep  of  limb  a  sculptor 
would  have  delighted  to  model ;  a  freedom 
and  grace  of  motion  that  a  wild,  untram- 
melled life  such  as  hers  would  alone  have 
engendered;  and  a  happy,  childish,  in- 
genuous manner  totally  at  variance  with 
the  taciturn  stolidity  natural  to  the  tribes 
amongst  which  she  dwelt.  Her  brother, 
Jimmy-Jimmy,  was  a  good-looking,  sturdy 
boy,  intelligent,  and  extremely  fond  of  hfa 
sister. 

From  the  time  these  two  children  made 
our  encampment  their  home,  the  grassy 
flat  became  the  scene  of  a  veritable  bush 
idyl.  The  happy  voices  of  the  two  children 
could  be  heard  from  morning  to  night, 
making  the  gloomy  woodlands  gay  with 
their  joyous  laughter.  The  whole  place 
seemed  to  be  enlivened,  and  wore  a  brighter 
aspect  from  their  presence.  Even  tiie  work- 
men—  rough  bush  pioneers  —  seemed  to 
derive  pleasure  from  their  harmless  gaiety. 
1  never  heard  a  harsh  or  unkind  word 
spoken  to  either  the  boy  or  girl  by  any  one 
of  them ;  and  some  of  the  men  I  had  with 
me  were  of  the  roughest  and  most  uncouth. 
There  was  an  inexplicable  charm  in  the 
presence  of  these  happy  children  in  the 
drear  surroundings  in  which  we  held  place. 
There  was  such  an  absence  of  outside  in- 
fluences, such  a  dearth  of  ausht  to  amuse 
or  interest  beyond  our  usual  daily  employ- 
ments^ that  the  slightest  incident  or  expe- 
rience standing  apart  from  our  rough  toil 
could  not  fail  to  be  heralded  with  pleasure 
and  interest  And  so,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, a  certain  poetic  glamour  came  to 
surround  Tamba  and  Jimmy-Jimmy,  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us:  and  the  two  nlaved.. 
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and  sang,  and  romped,  and  made  the  bush 
re-echo  their  happy  laughter  nndiatorbed 
and  onchidden. 

On  occadons  they  would  go  together 
far  a-field  on  hunting  expeditions;  after 
'posaoms,  iguanas,  and  kangaroo,  accom- 
panied hy  two  or  three  gaunt  dogs,  half 
kangaroo-hound,  half  dingo ;  and  then  who 
so  wildly  happy 'as  Tamba.,  who  so  for- 
midable-looking as  Jimmy- Jimmy  1  Then 
there  were  marauding  expeditions,  after 
emu  and  native-companion  eggs,  to  be 
undertaken,  and  long  delicious  searches 
after  wild  fruits — quondongs,  limes,  nuts, 
and  so  on.  And  then  there  were  toothsome 
edible  roots  to  be  dug  up  with  pointed 
yam-sticks ;  the  wild  potato,  binilroot, 
and  many  others ;  and  above  and  beyond 
all,  the  delicious  yan^like  root  of  the  cur- 
rajong  tree,  termed  by  appreciative  settlers 
bush  cocoa-nut  AU  these  searches  the 
two  tanned  little  hunters  zealously  prose- 
cuted, never  returning  empty-handed,  al- 
ways tired  and  weary,  but  fuU  of  the  day's 
spcnrt)  and  eagerly  planning  fresh  expe- 
ditions for  the  morrow. 

And  then  the  twenty  horses  I  bad 
brouffht  with  me  required  constant  atten- 
tion lest  they  should  be  straying  away, 
and  had  to  be  run  up  into  the  temporary 
stock-yard  morning  and  evening.  That  was 
the  children's  happiest  time ;  Uiat  was  the 
time  for  excitement  and  emulation,  when 
Jimmy- Jimmy  and  Tambai  each  perched  on 
a  charger  without  saddle  and  bridle,  would 
go  careering  to  and  fro  with  a  native 
grace  of  horsemanship  that  was  bom  in 
both,  driving  up  Uie  un?rilling  horses  with 
shouts  and  the  lusty  cracking  of  stock- 
whips. And,  when  the  horses  were  yarded, 
it  was  something  quite  idyllic  to  see  the 
two  ^oing  from  one  to  another,  patting, 
strokinff,  and  caressing  each  one.  Tamba 
especiaUy  seemed  to  be  fond 'of  them,  and 
would  press  b^r  tanned  little  face  caress- 
ingly against  soft  muzzles  and  sUky  skins, 
and  talk  tenderly  and  lovingly,  so  that 
whenever  I  saw  her,  I  used  to  think  the 
picture  the  scautily-dothed  child  made 
amongst  the  horses,  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  quaintest  I  had  ever  seea 

And  so  with  the  two  fled  the  happy, 
sunshiny  days,  all  too  short  for  enjoyment, 
bright  and  joyous  every  one ;  each  morn- 
ing bringing  no  cares,  each  night  setting 
for  them  vdthout  sigh  or  sorrow. 

With  us  and  our  work  time  went  more 
slowly.  But  gradually  and  surely  I  saw 
rising  around  me  the  works  of  our  hands 
and  the  results  of  our  enterprise. 


Time,  which  waits  for  no  man,  had  re- 
volved for  over  a  jeBX  and  a  half  when  I 
noticed  a  change  in  the  i^pearance  and 
conduct  of  my  two  prot^g^s.  The  boy 
was  then  about  aixteen  years,  and  had 
sprung  up  into  a  well-grown,  active  yoong 
fellow,  4|ile  and  expert  above  hisyesrs. 
Tamba,  too,  had  stepped,  almos^  at  a  stiide 
it  seemed  to  me,  from  girlhood  into  maiden- 
hood. My  little  woodland  nymj^  had, 
almost  impereeptibly,  blossomed  into  a 
woman.  The  childidi  games  were  aban- 
doned ;  the  thoughtless  fun  and  frolic  were 
at  an  end.  Tamba  gave  her  attention  now 
to  more  advaneed,  if  not  more  wiwumly, 
pursuits^  She  delighted  in  hunting.  Ac- 
compAnied  only  by  four  or  five  gaunt  dogs, 
as  wild-looking  and  untamed  as  herBelf, 
she  would  soour  the  bush  all  round  for 
miles,  hunting  the  laiger  game,  kangaroo 
and  emu.  rnxny  a  time  have  I  watched 
the  dusky  Diana,  as  she  set  out  on  the 
day's  expedition,  tomahawk  in  hand,  strid- 
ing across  the  grassy  woodlands  with  a 
step  as  bounding,  an  eye  as  flashing,  and 
a  figure  as  lithe  and  erect  as  the  goddess  of 
the  chase  herself  possessed. 

Tamba  was  not  severe  in  her  taste  for 
dress.  She  did  not  like  long  garments; 
probably  she  found  them  a  hindrance  to 
freedom  of  movement.  She  was  wont  to 
cut  her  skirts  lamentably  shork  To  the 
degradation  of  boots,  sfaioes,  or  stockings 
she  never  desoended ;  and  her  head  was 
never  covered  exc^t  by  the  thatch  of 
abundant  dark-coloured  hair  that  crowded 
itw  And  so  she  would  flash  by,  fdlowed 
by  her  canine  train,  with  a  sparkle  of  her 
bright  eyes,  a  gleam  of  her  white  teeth,  a 
sweep  of  her  diort,  flowing,  and  generally 
discoloured  Airts,  and  a  glow  ol  cdoar 
from  a  crimson  scarf  she  was  accustomed 
to  wear  knotted  loosely  round  her  waist— a 
vision  of  wild,  untrsuounelled,  hardy,  nn- 
feminine-like  grace,  as  goddess-like  as  wss 
hers  who  was  enamour^  of  the  shepherd 
of  Mount  Latmos. 

But  with  it  all,  happy  as  the  girl  f  as 
in  her  innocence,  it  seemed  to  me  a  pitifal 
fate  for  her  to  fritter  away  her  woman- 
hood in  pursuits  so  unw<^y— to  pssa 
her  yeurs  in  total  ignorance  of  everythiog 
save  what  her  hardy  bush  life  taught  her. 
For,  as  I  have  said,  she  had  white  blood 
in  her  veins,  and  was  intelligent  and  pre- 
possessing to  a  remarkable  degrea  She 
could  sp^  English  fairly,  could  sew,  and 
possessed  many  little  womanly  traits  that 
were  natural  to  hw,  and  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  against  the  gro«s«r  natures  of  her 
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black  companions ;  though,  alas  1  it  mast 
he  confessed,  her  early  training  had  done 
its  ntmost  to  eoonteract  any  litUe  feminine 
refinements  her  partly  white  parentage 
had  engendered.  She  lored  her  black 
companions — for  quite  a  large  number  had 
collected  in  the  vicinity,  and  were  en- 
camped about—and  alUioogh  I  tried  to 
keep  her  and  her  mother  ceparate,  I  foond 
it  of  no  avail  Every  night  they  made 
their  camp  in  the  midst  of  the  blacks,  and 
joined  in  their  nightly  revelry  of  whooping, 
dancing,  and  corroboreeing.  Tamba,  too, 
loved  'possums  and  iguanas,  and  even 
snakes — that  is,  to  eat  them — ^and  it  was 
sufficient  cooking  for  her  if  they  were  just 
thrown  on  the  wood  ashes  aiid  merely 
wanned  through.  She  did  not  love  work 
or  tasks  that  kept  her  attention  fixed  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  together;  in 
short,  outside  her  one  pleasure  of  hunting, 
she  was  most  ineradicably  lazy. 

But  a  chance  was  offered  her  of  im- 
provement 

On  the  nearest  station  some  fifty  miles 
away,  the  manager  had  been  hardy  enough 
to  bring  his  wife  and  child  to  live  with 
him.  It  was  a  dreary  fate  for  a  lady  to 
have  to  face  the  hardships  of  an  existence 
so  cut  off  from  social,  almost  human  inter- 
course, such  as  life  in  these  outside  regions 
meant  But  love  in  her  case  had  been 
sufficient  to  conquer  all  other  desires,  and 
she  had  resolved — and  carried  out  that 
resolve  nobly — to  face  by  her  husband's 
side  the  trials  and  hardships  of  the  life  he 
had  undertaken.  The  care  of  the  child 
was  a  severe  tax  upon  her,  for  she  had 
many  and  constant  household  duties  to 
attend  ta  She  had  been  unable  to  induce 
a  nurse  to  accompany  iier  so  far  afield,  and 
I  kaew  was  anxiously  looking  out  for  me 
to  aid  her  in  her  maternal  labours. 

To  see  Mn>.  Cliffe  I  made  a  special 
journey,  and  drew  a  picture  so  glowing  of 
Tamba  in  her  wild  innocence  and  savage 
graee,  that  her  iaterest  was  vividly  aroused, 
and  she  declared  herself  willing  to  take 
th^  girl  in  her  household,  clothe  her 
decently,  and  endeavour  to  bend  her  un- 
tutored spirit  into  the  unaccustomed 
grooves  of  civilisation.  In  short,  as  she 
expressed  it,  '*  she  would  try  and  make  a 
decent  Christian  of  her." 

With  Tamba  herself  and  her  immediate 
protectors,  Boman  Jimmy  and  Sal,  my  in- 
terview was  lively,  if  not  actually  stormy. 
At  first  the  girl  flatly  refused  to  leave  her 
feiends  and  the  home  to  which  she  was  so 
much  attached,  and  the  father  and  mother 


were  equally  opposed  to  the  plan.  But  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  exact  implicit 
obedience  from  the  natives  under  every 
circumstance,  for  I  had  the  power  of  turn- 
ing them  all  adrift  from  the  spot  on  which 
they  had  settled,  and  which  they  seemed 
to  regard  with  some  affection.  I  had 
likewise,  by  judicious  presents  of  tobacco, 
tea,  sugar,  and  flour,  gained  a  certain 
ascendancy  over  them,  and  had  even 
attained  a  slight  moral  elevation  in  their 
eyes  by  the  practice  of  healug  arts,  through 
the  administration  in  most  cases  of  such 
patent  medicines  as  I  had  brought  with 
me—notably,  Holloway's,  Cockle's,  and 
various  ointments.  So  that  in  the  end  I 
persuaded  the  parties  interested  to  fall  in 
with  the  arrangement,  and  Tamba  departed 
for  her  first  inculcation  in  ways  of  life 
domestic,  respectable,  and  orthodox. 

As  the  weeks  went  b^,  whenever  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
made  it  a  point  to  call  in  at  the  station 
and  interview  Mrs.  Ciiffe  as  to  Tamba's 
progress  in  the  ways  of  righteousness.  But 
alas  1  I  found  my  good  offices  in  having 
severed  her  from  her  wild  life  were  likely 
to  prove  abortive.  Mrs.  Cliffe  complained 
terribly  of  her. 

"The  girl  hasn't  a  bad  nature,"  she 
said,  "  but  she's  a  terrible  charge.  She's 
very  loving  with  little  Dolly,"  that  was  the 
child,  "and  that's  what  makes  me  over- 
look many  other  things.  She'll  sit  half 
the  day  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  croon- 
ing over  her  and  talking  to  her  in  the  most 
fantastic  style.  But  then  she's  so  very 
curious,  you  know,  and  so  lazy,  and  flighty. 
She  won't  work,  otherwise  than  care  for 
little  Dolly.  She  won't  help  in  the  house- 
hold duties  at  all;  and  then  every  now 
and  again  she  goes  away,  and  I  never  see 
her  perhaps  for  a  couple  of  days.  She  says 
she  gets  tired,  and  must  go  hunting — ^just 
fancy  that !  And  then  the  curious  things 
she  does.  I  gave  her  a  very  nice  little 
room  for  her  own,  just  outside  the  house, 
but  with  a  door  leading  in,  so  that  she 
should  be  under  my  eye.  But  she  never 
sleeps  in  the  bed — ^never  will  She  stretches 
her  blanket  on  the  floor,  and  lies  on  that 
And  then  she  keeps  all  kinds  of  curious 
things  there— 'possums,  lizards,  and  roots, 
and  things;  and  I  once  found  even  a 
sni^e.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,"  continued  the 
kind-hearted  lady,  "she  will  go  down  to  the 
camp  and  stop  with  the  blacks  whenever 
she  can  get  an  opportunity.  And  then 
they  come  up  here  after  her.  Once  I 
found  seven  of  the  dirtiest,  nastiest,  ugliest 
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old  giitf,"  "  gin  "  or  *'  kbra  "  is  the  generic 
title  of  all  married  black  women  in  Aqb- 
tralia,  <*fiom  the  camp  in  her  room,  all 
Bitting  on  the  floor  in  a  circle,  smoking 
dirty  clay  pipes^  and  Tamba  was  smoking, 
too.  And  then  she's  fearfnlly  dirty.  I 
can't  keep  her  clean.  It's  no  use  giving 
her  a  decent  dress ;  she  no  sooner  has  one 
than  it's  not  fit  to  be  seen.  She  tears 
everythiDg  she  has  directly  she  gets  it  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  her,  I*m 
snre." 

From  Tamba  herself—- looking,  I  thonghti 
particularly  neat  and  becoming  in  her 
modest  print  gown — I  heard  a  different 
story. 

"  All  too  much  work,"  she  said,  with  a 
gleam  of  her  bright  eyes  and  a  pont  of  her 
full  lips.  "  All  day  too  much  work.  All 
day  in  house.  Svreep.  Look  after  picca- 
ninny. Fetch  'um  water.  Clean  'um  room. 
No  good  all  that  Misse  Cliffe  too  much 
talk.     Baal  that  any  good." 

And  she  broke  into  a  long  tirade  of  com- 
plaints and  grievances  in  a  most  energetic 
manner. 

Of  course  I  tried  to  reason  with  her,  and 
exhorted  her  to  try  and  persevere;  Indeed 
I  gained  a  half  promise  from  her  tbat  she 
would ;  but  very  shortly  after  she  broke  the 
Gordian  knot  of  the  difficulty  by  running 
away. 

She  made  her  appearance  one  morning, 
to  my  surprise,  in  her  old  home  at  my 
settlement,  shorn  of  all  her  respectability, 
clad  in  a  dirty  gown,  without  any  covering 
on  her  head  or  feet ;  in  exactly  the  same 
style  as  she  had  been  wont  to  go  about 
before  the  days  of  her  trial  at  domesticity. 
She  came  up  to  me,  seemingly  unconscious 
that  she  had  done  wrong,  happy  in  her 
newly-found  freedom,  dirty  and  wild-look- 
ing as  she  had  ever  been. 

She  smiled  engagingly,  and  showed  her 
gleaming  teeth  as  she  said  : 

"Me  come  back." 

"So  I  see,  Tamba,"  I  snswered  gravely. 
"  What  have  you  come  for  $ " 

"  Me  run  away,"  she  said,  showing  every 
white  tooth  in  her  bead,  and  at  last  laugh- 
ing, outright  ''Too  much  work  alonga 
Missie  Clifie.  No  good  too  much  work. 
Me  ran  away." 

And  in  fact  that  was  all  I  could  ever  get 
out  of  her.  ^  She  positively  refused  to 
go  back  again  under  any  circumstances; 
refused  to  do  anything  but  idle  the  days 
away  amongst  her  black  companions,  and, 
in  short,  became  as  demoralised  and  un- 
tutored as  though  she  had  never  had  a 


short  experience  of  respectalnlity  and  pro- 
priety. 

It  was  sh(»tiy  after  this  that  Tamba 
changed  her  condition  in  another  sense  of 
the  word.  One  morning  she  came  up  to 
me,  and  without  nnnecesttry  preface,  said 
with  a  flash  of  her  white  teeth,  whidi 
generally  accompanied  most  of  her  state- 
ments : 

"  Me  going  to  be  married." 

There  was  an  unsophisticated  ingenuoos- 
ness  in  the  admission  that  was  aknost 
comical ;  but  I  had  become  indifferent  to 
the  girl,  and  her  fate,  seeing  little  hope 
of  reclaiming  her  after  the  futility  of  tite 
first  attempt,  so  I  made  little  or  no  in- 
quiry into  the  matter.  But  married  she 
war,  and  that  without  much  delay.  As  to 
the  nature  or  character  of  the  ceremony, 
I  am  in  total  ignorance,  for  Tamba  ab- 
sented herself  from  the  camp  for  a  few 
days  and  returned  in  the  character  of  a 
married  woman.  Her  husband  was  a 
stalwart  black  fellow,  known  as  Powrie 
Charlie — a  man  whom  I  had  employed  in 
stripping  bark  for  building  purposes.  He 
seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  his  youthfnl 
bride,  and,  taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, Tamba  began  her  married  life  under 
favourable  circumstances.  I  made  the 
young  couple  a  wedding  present  of  a  pair 
of  new  blankets,  two  gleambg  billy-caiis, 
and  for  the  bride  hersdf  a  gaily-coloured 

Erint  gown.    And  so  they  set  up  house- 
eeping. 

But  alas  I  after  the  first  novelty  of  the 
change  had  died  away,  things  did  not  go 
so  smoothly  for  the  young  couple  aa  could 
have  been  wished.  Tamba  developed  a 
new  trait  in  her  character,  love  of  admira- 
tion ;  which,  with  another  which  was  the 
girl's  dominant  characteristic — impatience 
under  control— engendered  in  Powrie 
Charlie's  mind  a  counter  feeling  as  strong 
and  powerful,  a  feeling  of  jealousy.  It 
was  the  man'a  nature  to  be  overbearing 
and  tyrannous,  and  this,  I  think,  was  the 
main  causa  of  the  frivolity  and  unwifel7 
tendencies  Tamba  very  soon  developed. 

The  large  camp  of  the  natives,  situated 
some  five  hundred  yards  from  our  own 
settlement,  became  all  too  often  the  scene 
of  riot  and  disturbance.  Tamba  courted 
admiration,  and  her  husband  resented  it; 
that  was  the  cause.  Fights  took  place 
almost  every  evening  between  the  jealooB 
husband  and  one  or  more  of  Tamba'fl 
admirers;  the  girl  herself  came  in  f(ur  a 
good  deal  of  bad  treatment  at  Powrie 
Charlie's  hands;  and  for  ftome  time  there 
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were  eontinaal  noise  and  diBtorbance.  Mj 
own  "  hoy"  Jimmy-Jimmy,  became  mixed 
op  in  the  affair  too;  for  he  wotdd  fight 
like  a  tiger  in  defence  of  his  sister.  It  is 
irae  that  little  serious  damage  was  done, 
for  all  their  warfare  was  carried  on  hy 
means  of  waddies — that  is,  short  clubs — 
which  they  constantly  carried;  and  the 
bead  being  the  principal  object  of  attack, 
and  being  in  idl  cases  of  pretematoral 
thickness,  the  utmost  dami^e  done  was  a 
bnusiog  of  scalps  and  a  letting  out  of  some 
hot  blood.  But  the  noise  and  riot  pro- 
ceedmg  from  the  camp  aJmost  all  through 
the  night  was  unbearable,  and  several  of 
the  quieter  and  older  natives  coming  to  me 
in  complainti  I  felt  it  incumbent  to  put 
down  the  nuisance  as  effectually  as  possible. 
Mere  talking  I  found  to  be  no  good,  it 
resulted  in  only  temporary  respite ;  so  one 
evening  when  the  disturbance  was  louder 
than  usual,  gun  in  hand  and  accompanied 
by  a  faithfid  henchman,  I  made  my  way 
over  to  the  camp  and  summoned  the 
delinquents  before  me. 

Powrie  Charlie  came^  waddy  in  hand, 
with  a  brow  as  black  as  thunder.  Tamba 
came,  wild-eyed  and  panting,  with  the 
blood  trickling  from  a  wound  in  the  fore- 
head, which  I  could  see  had  been  caused 
by  a  blow  from  a  waddy«  Jimmy*  Jimmy 
came,  with  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  clutching 
a  heavy  axe-handle. 

Without  further  preface  I  delivered  my 
verdict — ^husband  and  wife  must  leave  the 
camp  with  the  morrow,  and  never  return. 
But  Tamba  burst  into  tears,  and  flatly 
refused.  She  said  she  was  frightened  to 
go  with  her  liege  lord,  that  she  hated  him, 
and  wanted  to  stop  with  Jimmy-Jimmy 
and  her  mother.  I  was  somewhat  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  for  I  could  see  the  girl 
was  terrified  at  Uie  idea ;  and  I  knew  well 
enough  that  she  would  meet  with  rough 
treatment  at  the  bands  of  her  husband,  if 
she  was  not  absolutely  injured  or  even  mur- 
dered. But  I  made  up  my  mind  that  one, 
if  not  both,  must  go,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quietness ;  so,  turning  to  the  scowling 
Powrie  Charlie,  I  bade  him  roughly  go 
and  never  return,  under  penalty  of  being 
ihot  There  was  a  vast  amount  of  jabber- 
ing, and  some  show  of  resistance,  at  this 
arbitrary  dismissal;  but  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  obedience  to  a  stronger  will,  and 
the  knowledge  that  I  woula  keep  my 
threap  ultimately  prevailed :  and  the 
element  of  discord  was  thrust  forth  from 
the  camp,  never  to  return.  And  so 
neace  and  concord  reisned  once  asain  in 


our  primitive  settiement,  and  things  went 
on  much  more  satisfactorily  than  they  had 
done  previous  to  my  somewhat  arbitrary 
interpositioa 

In  the  course  of  time,  Tamba  became  a 
mother,  and  then  a  change,  great  and  com- 
plete, seemed  wholly  to  revolutionise  her 
character.  She  altered  in  a  wonderfal 
manner.  The  wildness  of  her  disposition 
vanished;  her  frivolity  and  want  of  de- 
corum were  forgotten;  she  became,  all 
at  once,  womanly,  motherly,  docile,  and 
tractable. 

How  she  did  love  the  dusky  imp  that 
called  her  mother !  Her  days  wore  spent 
in  tending  the  child;  she  seemed  to  have 
neither  ears  nor  eyes  for  anything  else. 
She  used  to  separate  herself  during  the 
day  almost  entirely  from  her  fellows,  and 
sit  crooning  to  the  child,  and  petting  it, 
and  showing  her  affection  in  every  con- 
ceivable way.  Nothing  pleased  her  more 
than  to  see  tiie  piccaninny  admired ;  nothing 
delighted  her  more  thiui  to  dress  it  and 
trick  it  out  in  the  most  gaudy  tags  and 
remnants  she  could  lay  her  hands  on. 
She  used  to  bring  the  yelling  little  brat 
almost  every  day  for  me  to  admire  and 
watch  its  progress,  and  a  few  words  of 
admiration  on  my  part  would  open  all  the 
floodgates  of  her  eloquence  in  bursts  of 
maternal  pride.  She  certainly  was  a  most 
devoted  mother;  which  was  all  the  more 
surprising,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  dusky  mothers 
of  the  bush  are  wont  to  let  their  offspring 
scramble  into  maturity  the  best  way  they 
can.  But  with  Tamba,  if  her  ugly  picca- 
ninny was  ill  or  out-of-sorts,  she  was  incon- 
solable; if  it  was  happy  and  doing  well, 
she  was  all  smiles  and  laughter.  She  was 
still  accustomed  to  take  occasional  long 
rambles  in  the  bush,  always  carrying  her 
cherished  offspring  with  her;  more  for  the 
sake,  I  think,  of  being  able  to  admire  the 
child  in  strict  privacy,  than  for  any  other 
reason,  for  she  never  indulged  in  hunting 
at  that  time,  further  than  to  procure  an 
occasional  'possum  or  'guana  for  her  mid- 
day meal 

But  a  great  misfortune  was  to  over- 
shadow her  life  before  her  dusky  babe  had 
opened  its  eyes  many  months  in  the  little 
sphere  of  bush- world  that  bounded  it 

I  bad  been  out  one  day  far  afield,  search- 
ing after  some  of  the  horses  which  had 
strayed  away  from  about  the  camp  during 
the  night,  and  was  returning  without 
having  caught  a  glimpse  of  them  or  their 
tracks,  when,  some  three  miles  from  our 
encampment,  shrill  soundsof  lamentation 
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attracted  my  attention.  I  recognised  the 
cry  at  once.  It  was  the  piercing  notes  of 
monming  the  blacks  give  utterance  to  on 
the  death  of  one  of  their  number.  I  rode 
over  to  the  spot  whence  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded, and  discovered  Tamba  stretched 
out  prone  on  the  ground  under  a  ragged 
honeysuckle  tree,  uttering  heart-broken 
'  cries  of  distress.  I  dismounted,  and  raised 
her  up;  but  there  was  little  occasion  to 
question,  for  by  her  side  lay  her  few- 
months-old  child,  cold  and  stark,  with  the 
blood  oozing  from  a  fearful  wound  in  the 
head. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  glean 
any  information  from  Tamba  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  tragedy,  for  she  was  so  over- 
come with  grief,  so  wildly  hysterical  and 
vehement,  that  I  really  thought  sorrow  had 
turned  her  brain. 

I  never  learnt  the  full  particulars  of  the 
tragedy.  Tamba  was  always  reticent  about 
it,  even  when  all  sorrow  for  her  loss  had 
passed  from  her  mind ;  bat  from  her  broken 
sentences  I  gleaned  that  she,  whilst 
rambling  about  with  the  child,  met  her 
husband,  Powrie  Charlie,  armed  with 
boomerang,  waddy,  and  spear,  evidently 
out  on  a  hunting  expedition;  that  high 
words  had  passed  between  them ;  and  that 
he  had  violently  demanded  that  she  should 
accompany  him  to  where  he  was  camped, 
and  resume  wifel;^  relations.  She  had 
refused,  Tamba  said  hysterically,  and  he 
had  tried  to  force  her,  which,  she  resisting, 
in  a  fit  of  passion  and  jealousy  he  had 
struck  at  her  with  his  waddy,  hitting  the 
child  a  savage  blow  on  the  head.  But 
whether  it  was  done  by  accident  or 
design,  she  could  not  say.  She  did  not 
remember  anything  more  before  my  ar- 
rival Powxie  Charlie  must  have  fled; 
but  she  knew  of  nothing  further  than  her 
great  loss. 

^  Such  was  Tamba's  broken  story.  But, 
pitiable  as  the  tragedy  was  at  the  time,  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  blessing  that  proved  a 
turning  point  in  her  life.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  her  grief  was  inconsolable. 
She  took  the  defunct  piccaninny  home  with 
her ;  plastered  her  face,  hands,  and  feet  all 
over  with  mud ;  made  a  species  of  rough 
bark  coffin,  or  case,  for  the  body;  and 
mourned  long  and  sincerely  after  true 
aboriginal  fashion. 

She  received  great  sympathy  from  all 
hands.  The  rough  bushmen  and  workmen 
showed  their  sense  of  pity  in  many  ways. 
One  and  all  swore  to  put  a  bullet  in  the 
cowardly  murderer  if  he  ever  made  his 


appearance  in  the  camp ;  and  many  Und 
words  were  said,  and  little  presents  made, 
to  the  bereaved  mother. 

Her  brother  Jimmy-Jimmy,  however, 
took  a  different  line  of  actioa  One  day  he 
took  boomerang  and  waddy,  and,  giraiDg 
up  his  loins,  disappeared  mysterious^  from 
the  camp  for  several  days.  When  he  re- 
turned, I  knew  what  be  had  been  after; 
but,  though  I  questioned  him  closely,  he 
never  would  admit  the  truth.  That  he 
had  been  to  avenge  his  sister's  wrongs  I 
knew,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  I  Imew 
also ;  but  whether  he  had  clubbed  his 
enemy  to  death,  or  speared  him,  or  what,! 
never  could  learn.  However,  it  was  a 
sinister  fact  that  Powrie  Charlie  was  never 
seen  again ;  so  that,  in  my  mind,  the  result 
of  Jimmy-Jimmy's  expeditionwas  only  too 
evident 

Poor  Tamba  1  Her  grief  was  profoonl 
It  was  actually  pitiable  to  see  her  for 
some  time  after  her  loss,  she  wore  such  a 
hopeless,  spiritless  look,  and  seemed  so 
utterly  prostrated  in  mind  and  body. 
Bnt|  as  is  always  the  case,  even  the 
deepest  maternal  grief  must  find  allevi- 
ation, and  Tamba's,  in  the  ordinary  se- 
quence of  events,  succumbed  to  time  and 
foi^etfolness. 

But  she  was  an  altered  woman  ever 
afterwards.  The  depths  of  her  nature  had 
been  plumbed — affliction  and  distress  in 
her  worked  good,  because  they  conquered 
and  absorbed  the  frivolibr  and  savagery  of 
her  nature.  Some  month  or  so  after  the 
death  of  the  child,  she  came  up  to  me  of 
her  own  accord,  and  asked  me  to  try  and 
get  her  again  the  situation  she  had  filled 
before  in  Mrs.  Gliffe's  household.  She  wai 
sure  she  would  like  it  now,  and  would  try 
hard  to  please. 

She  holds  the  situation  of  nurse  there 
now,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms 
by  her  mistress,  whenever  I  happen  to  see 
or  hear  from  that  lady.  All  the  affection 
she  had  for  her  own  chQd  seems  to  be 
transferred  to  little  Dcdly.  Tamba  has 
developed  into  a  solicitous,  trustworthy, 
respectable  nurse.  She  is  quite  a  travdled 
woman,  too ;  for  she  h^  been  down  in  her 
capacity  of  nurse,  to  Sydney  and  Melboane 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifie,  and  has  had  her 
mind  wonderfully  expanded  by  all  she 
has  seen.  So  tibat,  what  with  her^  love 
for  her  protectors,  and  her  obedience 
intelligence,  and  industry,  as  Mrs.  CWh 
says,  Tamba  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming— 
if  she  has  not  idready  become— quite  • 
Christian.  nr^r^n]i> 
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ROUGHING  IT  ON  THE  LOMONDS. 

And  so,  Petrea,  you  aro  wonderiDg 
what  has  become  of  lu  1 

We  are  "gone  away"  like  the  fox,  and 
have  not  been  ran  to  earth  yet.  People 
have  been  asking,  yon  say,  whether  we  are 
in  tiie  Highlands,  or  by  the  sea-side,  or  if 
we  have  crossed  the  Giiannel,  or  emigrated, 
or  what  possible  comer  of  the  earth  we 
are  to  be  found  int 

Don't  tell  them,  Petrea.  We  are  haying 
a  glorious  time  of  it^  but  if  we  were  to 
hear  eren  a  whisper  of  a  proposed  invasion 
by  any  ol  the  w<Mrshippers  of  ''  les  conve- 
nances," we  should  take  flight  to  the 
wilderness  of  rabbit-warrens  near  at  hand, 
and  be  heard  of  no  mora  We  are  in  full 
possession  of  the  sweets  of  liberty  for  the 
time  being,  and  111  tell  you  how  we  have 
distanced  Mrs.  Grundy,  if  you  will  keep 
our' secret 

Well,  my  dear,  we  are  '*  roughing  it "  on 
the  Lomonds,  just  over  the  one-thousand- 
foot  line,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and 
bakers'  carts.  Think  of  this  as  you  sit  on 
the  hot  beach,  and  listen  to  the  discordant 
bray  of  a  German  band  1  Think  of  the 
sweep  of  the  "  caller  air  "  over  the  heather ; 
think  of  the  luxury  of  lyin^  on  the  soft 
springy,  natural  turf,  and  laziJy  letting  the 
eyes  wander  for  miles  below,  over  fields, 
and  woods,  and  villages,  away  to  the  coast- 
line, far,  far  beneath,  where  the  sunlight 
shows  the  ''  silver  sea,"  and  the  Bass  Sock, 
and  the  ships  suling  up  the  Forth.  ^  But 
one  is  too  much  alive  up  here  for  laziness, 
and  to  us  now,  it  is  far  more  delightsome 
to  be  off  day  after  day  on  some  quest — 
either  for  white  heather,  mushrooms,  or 
blackberries,  or  wickedly  to  *<  gump  "  trout 
in  the  clear  brown  streams.  We  array 
ourselves  in  garments  of  an  ancient  date 
and  cut — things  that  cant  spoil;  and  away 
we  go,  over  w)g  and  moor,  stone  dykes  or 
crags,  to  return,  as  the  evening  closes  in, 
laden  with  the  spoil  of  some  sort — either 
useful  or  ornamental 

The  place  of  our  abode — at  night,  or  in 
rainy  weather — is  a  deserted  farm-house, 
standing  under  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and 
sheltered  on  the  other  side  by  a  thick 
dump  of  trees;  while  down  towards  the 
south  runs  the  sunny  steep  incline  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  between  old  grey  walls, 
with  penect  hedges  of  box  borders.  The 
farm  "toun" — as  they  call  the  yard  and 
outbuildings — is  really  extensive.  A  great 
square  of  stables,  cowsheds,  bams,  and 
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granaries,  fronts  the  kitchen  door,  but 
Uie  grass  is  growing  thick  under  foot;  not 
a  horse  is  to  be  seen  in  the  stables;  the 
bams  are  empty ;  the  cowstalls  are  shut  up, 
except  when  the  shepherd's  one  beast  comes 
in  at  night;  and  a  solitary  pig  lives  a 
retired  and  reflective  life  in  a  sty  removed 
from  his  kind  bv  many  a  mile. 

The  shepherd  and  his  wife  are  the  only 
occupants  of  the  house,  of  which  they  in- 
habit two  rooms,  and  the  rest  are  left  to 
fall  into  ruin,  just  as  their  owner  deserted 
them,  and,  taking  all  lus  household  gods 
with  hinii  left  tl^m  to  the  rats  and  the 
mfldew. 

This  is  a  queer  mixture  of  a  description, 
isn't  iti  Out  of  doors,  all  sunshine  and 
firesh  air  ;  Uie  only  sounds  the  gargling  of 
the  wee  streams,  the  bleating  of  the  sheep 
— ^which  are  grazing  in  hundreds — ^and  the 
hum  of  the  bees  over  the  heather ;  and  in- 
doors, stillness,  gloom,  the  gnawing  of  the 
rats,  and  the  eerie  soughing  of  the  wind 
through  unused  rooms  and  passages. 

Well,  that  is  the  way  it  strack  us  at  first. 

We  had  made  a  picnic  up  to  the  hills, 
and  this  place  had  been  described  to  us  as 
the  only  one  where  the  horse  could  be  put 
up  anywhere  near  our  destination. 

The  road  to  the  farm  is  execrable — al- 
most impossible — and  the  higher  we  came, 
the  wilder  and  more  desolate  became  our 
surroundings.  We  passed  more  than  one 
min,  where  once  the  sons  of  the  soil  had 
found  work  to  do  and  roofs  to  cover  them. 
A  farm-house,  with  empty  broken  windows 
and  door-places,  looks  out  from  between 
ttie  trees ;  the  mill-stream  still  flows  in  its 
wooden  bed,  with  no  wheel  to  tum ;  and 
the  cottars'  houses  stand  by  the  road-side, 
with  no  ploughman's  foot  to  cross  the 
threshold,  no  gudewife  by  the  hearth,  and 
no  bairns  with  their  "pieces"  in  their 
hands  about  the  door.  When  we  looked 
at  all  these  dwellings,  and  saw  the  rich 
crop  of  hay  growing  in  the  fields  close  by,  it 
seemed  hard  that  so  many  hundreds  of  acres 
should  yield  sustenance  only  to  sheep, 
when  there  had  been  a  time  when  more 
than  a  dozen  families  had  lived  and  thriven 
on  this  very  hill-side. 

Standing  on  the  brae  above  the  honse, 
among  the  heather,  and  feeling  the  cool 
fresh  rush  of  the  breeze  upon  our  faces,  we 
seemed  to  take  in  large  draughts  of  the 
wine  of  life ;  to  feel  bigger,  stronger  some- 
how, more  capable  of  taking  hold  of  things 
in  general;  and  the  same  idea  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  D.  and  me  at  the  same 
time. 
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**  What  a  splendid  place  this  would  be 
to  freshen  up  body  and  mind,  if  we  could 
only  6tay  here  for  a  while  ! " 

We  consulted  together  over  the  possi- 
bilities, over  the  difficulties  of  getting 
supplies  for  the  pulpit,  and  for  the  din- 
ner table;  over  the  headaches  that  had 
attended  sermon-writing,  and  the  longing 
we  all  felt  for  an  out-of-door  life;  and 
then  we  went  into  the  farm-house  and 
surveyed. 

A  big  dining-room,  with  long  windows 
and  splendid  views;  gray  ashes  on  the 
rusty  hearth;  and  an  old  gun  on  the 
mantel-piece ;  and  dark  stains  on  the  floor. 
D.  looked  at  me  with  a  queer  droop  at  the 
comers  of  his  moutL 

•<  Wants  scrubbing,"  said  I,  alluding  to 
the  floor ;  "  the  grate  wants  cleaning,  and 
so  do  the  windows,  but  it  would  be  a 
capital  room  then.'' 

He  seemed  to  feel  rather  despondent 
while  we  inspected  the  rest  of  the  rooms ; 
but  I  did  not  give  in. 

"Well  get  a  cartload  of  furniture  up, 
and  clean  it  out,  and  make  it  at  least  as 
good  as  a  weather-proof  tent  Well  only 
bring  our  German  maid  Gustel  to  help  us, 
and  we  shall  solve  the  greatest  mystery  of 
the  age:  how  to  leave  home  for  a  real 
holiday  without  expense ;  for  surely  they 
cannot  want  much  rent  for  this  place." 

D.  smiled.  "After  our  experiences  in 
the  Highlands  last  year,"  said  he,  "I 
believe  they  would  want  rent  for  a  pack- 
ing-case, or  a  stone  sarcophagus." 

'*  But  not  on  the  Lomonds." 

"We  shall  see." 

And  so  we  did,  for  to  our  joy  we  dis- 
covered that  the  possessor  of  the  sheep- 
farm  was  a  friend  of  our  own,  who  lookeid 
upon  the  farm-house  very  much  as  a  kind 
of  lumber ;  and  was  very  willbg  to  lend 
it  to  us  as  long  as  we  liked,  and  would  not 
hear  of  payment.  So  in  double-quick  time, 
seeing  the  season  was  so  far  advanced,  and 
in  secrecy — that  no  respectable  neighbours 
might  hear  of  our  doings,  and  be  politely 
sun)rised  that  we  thought  of  existing  in 
such  a  style,  or  rather  in  such  a  want  of 
style— we  packed  up  most  of  our  absolute 
necessaries,  such  as  beds,  and  one  table, 
a  saucepan,  a  frying-pan,  and  a  tea-kettle, 
and  away  we  came.  The  laggage  in  an 
enterprising  carrier's  cart ;  and  we,  some 
riding,  come  walking,  all  in  a  hurry  to  get 
rid  of  civilised  life. 

Ob,  Petrea,  how  you  would  have  laughed 
if  you  had  seen  our  first  "  settling  in  ! " 

Our  house-warming  consisted  in  a  dinner 


which  we  gave  to  the  carter,  and  to  receive 
which  he  calmly  ensconced  himself  on  a 
cushioned  seat  by  the  fire,  with  his  hat  on 
and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  whilel  cooked  the 
bacon  and  eegs.  Gustel  (the  maid^  was 
horrified  at  tnis,  though  her  stolidity  is 
proof  against  most  things.  But  John  had  in- 
tended to  be  perfectly  polite :  the  pipe 
was  merely  to  show  that  he  was  in  no 
hurry ;  and,  as  for  the  hat,  why,  who  thinks 
of  lifting  that  in  Fife,  much  less  sitting 
without  It  1  I  so  often  see  the  men  sitting 
in  their  cottages  with  their  hats  on,  that  I 
think  perhaps  they  sleep  in  theno. 

Our  unpacking  proceeded,  and,  amidst 
mingled  mirth  and  dismay,  it  was  found 
that  we  had  brought  no  looking-glass  what- 
ever, except  one  inch  in  the  back  of 
a  pocket -comb.  D.  announced  joyfully 
that  he  would  never  shave  again.  The 
others  were  equally  stoical ;  but  at  the  end 
of  three  days  we  were  all  getting  so  hideoiu 
that  we  had  to  borrow  one  fi'om  the  shep- 
herd's wife,  at  which  glass,  being  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  position,  we  all  take  it  in  tons 
to  adorn  ourselves. 

Then  the  fender  had  been  forgotten,  and 
there  was  an  obvious  tendency  on  the  part 
of  our  little  son  to  walk  undismayed  into 
the  hot  ashes,  and  take  the  tearkettle  by 
the  nose. 

Bat  genius — true  genius — ^is  equal  to  any 
emergency. 

After  a  mysterious  absence  D.  arrived, 
bringing  a  rustic  erection  which  does  doable 
duty — as  fender  and  fire-guard.  He  had 
found  a  quantity  of  fir-wood,  which  he 
was  allowed  to  use  as  he  liked ;  so  he  set  to 
work,  and  produced  a  hall  table,  and 
clothes-rack,  a  kitchen  table,  and— crown- 
ing wonder ! — a  sideboard. 

This  work  of  art,  also  constructed  ol  fir- 
wood,  still  in  the  bark,  looms  large  and 
majestic,  in  a  kind  of  petticoat  or  flonnoe 
of  bright  yellow  satteen,  which  conceak 
the  boots  of  the  household,  and  drapes  the 
nether  extremities  of  the  sideboard,  leaving 
only  about  two  inches  of  very  rough  brown 
wooden  legs  exposed. 

That  piece  of  resplendent  satteen,  poked 
into  a  trunk  with  a  hope  that  it  would 
turn  out  useful  somehow,  raises  the  side- 
board to  the  level  of  a  Boman  Catholic 
village  altar,  and  no  mortal  coald  enter 
the  room  dominated  by  this  ornamental 
and  very  useful  piece  of  furniture,  and  aay 
that  we  were  admirers  of  the  commonplace. 

D.  s  appearance  at  the  wood-pUe,  with 
his  eye-glass,  clerical  collar,  red  fez,  short 
jacket,  and  long  saw  is  unique. 
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Seeing  that  jags  and  wash-basins  are  at 
a  premiam,  and  yet  retaining  too  many  of 
onr  ancient  prejudices  to  be  completely 
satisfied  with  a  wet, roogh-towel  scrubbing 
in  the  mornings,  a  procession  of  tiie  faith- 
ful has  been  inaogurated,  which  takes 
place  daily,  while  the  ham  is  being  frizzled 
in  the  dining-room. 

p.  comes  firsf-,  bearing  mngs — glasses 
being  a  luzorywedo  not  possess — ^brushes, 
soap,  eta ;  J.  follows  wiUi  towels  and 
sponges ;  then  comes  W.,  proud  bearer  of 
a  tin  basin ;  and  I  bring  np  the  rear  with 
my  little  son  and  heir,  who  is  usually  on 
these  occasions  in  a  state  of  uproarious 
delight,  openly  defying  the  ducks,  and 
making  game  of  King  Chanticleer  himself, 
though  a  grunt  from  the  pig,  and  the  sight 
of  an  unclean  snout  fills  ms  little  soul  with 
terror. 

So  round  the  fatm  we  go,  down  by  the 
grassy  road  behind  the  outhouses  to  the 
spring,  where  it  bursts  dear  and  fresh  out 
of  the  old  dyke  below  the  hill. 

Ah,  Petrea !  the  lazy  luxunr  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  89sbhetic  jug  and  basin,  with 
all  the  impossible  flowers  on  them  that 
ever  danced  before  the  eyes  of  a  demented 
Japanese,  cannot  touch  tiie  delight  of  that 
pore  cold  stream  which  we  catch  as  it 
comes  gushbg  out  from  between  the  grey 
boulders— swaying  the  heads  of  the  ferns 
to  and  fro  with  the  force  of  its  flow,  and 
flUmg  the  cups  of  the  delicate  green  lichens 
with  diamonds.  The  sheep  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dyke  look  up  in  timid  wonder- 
ment, as  our  shouts  of  delight,  or  gasps  at 
the  shock  of  the  cold  water  over  head  and 
ears,  fill  the  air. 

Bat  there  are  no  discordant  sounds ;  no 
clanging  of  hotel  bells;  no  shrill  cries  from 
fish  or  newspaper  vendors;  no  horrible 
railway  whisUe  comes  up  to  trouble  the 
wholesome  qaiet,  so  delicious  to  tired 
nerves. 

It  is  so  clear  that,  miles  away,  we  see 
the  tall  chimneys  of  the  towns  on  the 
coast-line,  and  away  beyond  the  Fortli 
lie  the  cornfields  of  the  Lothians,  the 
Liammermoor  Hills,  and  the  Pentlands. 

"  How  glorious  the  Loch  will  be  after 
breakfast  r  says  one. 

"True  enouffh,"  says  another,  ''but  how 
glorious  breakfast  will  be  first ! "  And  he 
points  to  where  Gustel  stands^  with  a  big 
apron  enveloping  her  solid  proportions, 
and  a  welcoming  smOe  on  her  broad 
cheeks. 

After  breakfast  a  grand  stampede  is  made 
ronnd  the  comer  of  the  hill  to  where  Loch 


Leven,  with  its  eleven  islands,  lies  in 
dazzling  brightness  before  us. 

Down  we  go  through  the  woods  where 
the  raspberry  gatherers  are  hard  at  work, 
and  on  to  the  shore  of  the  Loch  in  search 
of  a  boat. 

Once  found,  we  are  soon  floating  over 
the  sunny  calm  of  its  waters,  while  the 
actual  hard  facts  of  Queen  Mary's  im- 
prisonment in  the  ruined  castle  ard  dis- 
cussed, and  we  try  to  separate  truth  from 
romance,  and  the  Mary  Stuart  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  imagination  from  the  Mary 
Stuart  now  so  hated  by  many  of  the  de- 
scendants of  her  liege  subjects. 

And  so  the  time  wears  on,  each  day 
treading  on  the  heels  of  the  next,  making 
us  feel  how  short  our  holiday  is,  and  de- 
termining us  to  profit  by  our  discovery  of 
how  to  **  rough  it "  in  the  future. 

UNCLE    BOB'S    IflECE. 

Bt  LESLIE  KEITH. 
Author  ^  **  Th9  ChUeoUt,"  tt€. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 

It  did  not  seem  quite  so  possible  in  the 
cold,  practical  light  of  the  morning,  when 
John  Temple  swallowed  his  coffee,  and 
buttoned  his  greatcoat  before  facing  the 
November  rigours.  He  always  breakfasted 
alone,and  sometimes  even  prepared  the  meal 
himself,  when  the  little  servant  had  slept 
late  and  forgotten  him.  It  was  people's 
way  to  forget  John,  and  it  was  his  way  to 
let  them  do  it  It  is  your  vixenish,  ill-con- 
ditioned person  who  is  best  served,  most 
eagerly  waited  on,  most  implicitly  obeyed. 

Sarah  never  forgot  her  mistress's  break- 
fast tray,  nor  failed  to  assist  at  Jessie's 
slow  and  painful  toilet  "But  as  for 
master,  bless  you,  you  might  leave  his  bed 
unmade  tUI  night,  his  room  undusted  for 
a  week,  and  he  would  never  complain  I " 

And  yet  this  same  John  upon  whose 
good-nature  everybody  imposed ;  who  ate 
cold  mutton  with  cheerfulness;  whotook  his 
breakfast  bacon  without  mustard  rather 
than  trouble  some  one  to  make  it  for  him ; 
who  hardly  grumbled  audibly  when  the 
tea  was  lukewanui  and  the  milk  scanty ; 
this  same  John  who  had  rated  himself  for 
his  thoughtlessness  last  night— did  he  not 
again  transgress?  Was  he  not  on  the 
following  night  late  also,  and  did  he  not 
once  more  return  without  the  healthy 
appetite  he  usually  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  hieh-tea  waitins  at  home  tq^be^aten  1 
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For  it  is  with  high-tea  that  Rosebery 
Terrace  greets  its  retnmiog  husbands, 
fathersi  and  brothers.  A  walk  np  the  little 
street  about  seven  o'clock  is  almost  as 
stimulating  as  a  promdnade  amonff  the 
seventeen  satisfying  odours  of  Cologna 
Behind  every  little  bow  window,  a  teapot 
is  steaming;  from  every  little  kitchen 
arises  a  savour  of  roast  and  boiled,  of 
stewed  and  fried.  As  each  householder 
turns  in  at  his  own  particular  gate,  you 
can  tell  to  a  dead  certainty,  without  being 
a  magician,  what  will  occupy  his  leisure 
during  the  next  half-hour.  Paterfamilias 
will  have  it  all  his  own  way ;  he  will  eat 
and  he  will  drink,  while  mamma  and  the 
young  ones,  who  have  dined  frugally  at 
one  o'clock,  will  nibble  at  bread  and  butter 
to  keep  him  company. 

For  John,  too,  there  was  spread  a  good 
tea,  a  better  tea  than  usual,  as  with  the 
last  nodded  good-night,  he  parted  from  his 
comrades  of  the  City,  and  passed  under  his 
own  roof.  Why  then  should  he  have  gone 
with  a  hanging  bead — ^an  abstracted,  one 
might  almost  say  a  furtive  air  1 

**  You  don't  seem  to  have  much  appetite, 
John,"  said  Jessie  almost  with  resentment. 
When  there  was  anything  specially  good 
to  eat,  it  was  selfish  of  John  not  to  be 
hungry. 

"Perhaps  the  cutlet  is  tough  1"  she 
said,  as  if  daring  him  to  make  this  assertion. 

"It  is  excellent — most  tender,"  he 
hastened  to  assure  her.  "  Won't  you  let 
me  give  you  just  a  morsel 'i  " 

She  waved  the  proposal  aside  so  authori- 
tatively that  he  ended  his  persuasions 
precipitately. 

"You  know  I  never  touch  meat  at 
night,"  she  said.  "A  nice  example  it 
would  be  for  Sarah  if  I  were  to  begin 
taking  hot  suppers — after  the  struggle  I  ve 
had  with  her  about  her  beer.  She  Would 
demand  bacon  for  breakfast  next" 

John's  appetite,  or  lack  of  it,  and  Sarah's 
appetite  and  its  excess— it  knew  no  lack — 
were  fertile  and  oft-threshed  topics  on 
Jessie's  lips;  when  you  have  but  a  very 
narrow  little  world  to  dwell  in,  you  scan 
and  criticise  its  details  with  a  minuteness 
impossible  to  those  who  can  claim  a  larger 
sphere. 

John  had  the  City's  mighty  pulses  to  set 
his  own  a-throbbing,  and  the  humours  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  amuse  him  in  his 
quiet  way;  Jessie's  world  had  but  two 
inhabitants--Jobn  and  Sarah,  Sarah  and 
John ;  on  these  were  the  frequent  changes 
rung. 


To-night,  it  was  Sarah,  her  delinquenoiei, 
ker  airs,  her  defiance  in  the  matter  of  c&pa, 
her  latest  breakage;  and  he  was  meanly, 
while  yet  ashamedly,  glad  of  it 

It  cud  Sarah — who  was  skilled  in  self- 
defence — no  harm,  and  it  sheltered  him 
from  reluctant  confession.  For  had  he  not 
haunted  the  tea-shop  in  the  Brompton 
Road  1  Had  he  not,  to  cover  his  restless- 
ness, his  glances  at  the  door,  his  starts  of 
expectancy,  invested  in  pie  to  an  extent 
that  surprised  the  waitress,  whom  it  might 
seem  nothing  would  astonish  1  He  bid 
lingered  over  his  meal,  he  had  given  to 
each  bite  more  than  the  deliberation  of  a 
Gladstone,  and  had  gone,  after  all,  un- 
rewarded. 

No  Tilly,  blushing  rose-red  under  the 
many  glances,  no  Uncle  Bob,  loudly  cheer- 
ful and  happily  assertive,  was  there.  They 
had  passed  into  another  world,  and  as  li^ 
went  his  way,  he  wondered  at  his  folly 
in  dreaming  that  the  meeting  on  which  he 
built  so  many  vague  hopes  might  take 
place  here.  Was  a  lady  who  inhabited  a 
mansion  in  Prince's  Gate — a  Mrs.  Popham, 
with  silken-calved,  powder-locked  footmen, 
likely  to  encourage  her  guests  to  haunt  an 
eating-house  in  the  Brompton  Soad— an 
eating-house  where  pie,  where  tripe,  where 
saveloys,  where  shrimps  in  their  season 
were  consumed  by  the  little  clerk  and  the 
little  shop-girl  1  To  another  world,  indeedj 
had  Miss  Tilly  fled— a  world  where  the 
cups  were  of  Sevres,  the  salvers  of  gold, 
the  footmen  gentlemen  of  high  degree. 

^*  Actually  the  milkman,  when  only  last 
week  I  had  spoken  about  the  baker,  and 
threatened  to  write  to  his  mistress — John, 
you're  not  listening ;  you're  not  attending 
to  a  word  I  say,"  came  in  sharp  accents 
from  the  sofa. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  yes,"  said  John,  guilty 
and  conscience-stricken.  "You  were  saying 
that  the  baker " 

"  I  was  saying  that  the  baker,"  mimicked 
Jessie— "  well,  what  was  I  saying  abont 
the  baker  1  Of  course  you  don't  know. 
You  don't  know,  and  you  don't  care,  not 
you  1  The  house  might  go  to  wreck  and 
ruin;  Sarah  might  steal  everything  we 
possess;  she  mi^ht  set  the  place  on  fire 
and  bum  us  to  cinders,  before  you  moved 
so  much  as  a  little  finger  to  help  usi  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  sit  and  stare;  if  yon 
have  nothing  to  say,  and  if  you  don't  eare 
to  listen  when  I  try  my  best  to  entertain 
you,  why  don't  you  take  a  bookl  Oh, 
don't  mind  me,  pray  1  Pm  used  to  being 
neglected,"    cried    Jessie,    growing   mo- 
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mentarily  more  excited  and  hyeterical.  "  I 
don't  expect  70a  to  share  my  troubles,  I 
can  bear  them  alone.  Go  and  smoke,  and 
enjoy  yourself;  go  and  moon  and  dream 
about  that  Scotch  girl— the  girl  who  is 
pretty,  and  lively,  and  healthy,  not  sick, 
and  old,  and  ugly  before  her  time,  like 
me.  Oh|  you  tmnk  I  don't  know  1  You 
think  I  can't  guess  where  your  thoughts 
are  while  you  sit  and  stare,  and  never 
listen  to  a  word  I  say ! " 

John  had  a  pretty  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  this.  Perhaps  he  thought  he 
deserved  it,  and  thus  summoned  patience 
and  forbearance.  He  could  not  take  this 
entertainment  that  Jessie  provided  for  him 
humorously;  he  found  nothing  sprightly 
or  amusing  in  her  impotent  anger;  no 
pleasantry  in  her  tears  and  reproaches. 
When  cousin  Fred  came,  as  he  did  when 
he  wanted  John's  help  in  any  matter,  it 
was  as  good  as  a  comedy  for  him  to  find 
Jessie  in  one  of  her  rages.  To  him  it  was 
an  excellent  joke — ^material  for  laughter, 
and  banter,  and  chaff— but  not  so  to  John. 
To  him  the  comedy  was  old— old  and 
stale,  and  sad  as  a  weight  of  lead  at  his 
heartw  M 

Yet,  will  it  be  believed  that  this  same 
John,  who  spent  an  evening  in  bitterness 
of  spirit,  in  contrition  and  repentance, 
happy  when  Jessie  tardily  and  grudgingly 
forgave  him,  yielded  once  again  to  temp- 
tation t  Oh,  pretty  faces,  oh,  smiling 
looks,  what  a  responsibility  is  this  witching 
gift  of  yours ! 

John,  wiser  now,  forsook  the  tesrshop. 
Experience  was  making  him  cunning  in 
avoiding  detection,  and  in  order  to  be 
home  m  time — to  evade,  perhaps,  that 
reproachful  watch  which  Sarah  kept  for 
him  at  the  gate,  that  questioning  demand 
in  Jessie's  hungry  eyes — ^he  indulged  in  the 
daring  extravagance  of  a  hansom  from  the 
City  to  Prince's  Gate. 

What  he  meant  to  do  when  he  got  there 
was  not  very  clear  to  himself,  perhapa 
He  had  but  dismissed  the  man,  and  was 
staring  at  the  flood  of  light  that  came 
from  the  uncurtained  windows — hoping, 
mayboi  that  a  slim  figure  would  flit  across 
that  radiance — when  a  hand  fell  smartly 
on  his  shoulder. 

"And  what,  most  worthy  cousin, 
may  jon  be  doing  here  1 "  laughed  Fred, 
seemmg  to  extract  great  inward  amuse- 
ment from  John's  startled,  guilty  air,  as  he 
turned  to  face  the  new-comer.  "Have 
you  deserted  the  happy  groves  of  Fulham  to 
worship  at  Mrs.  Popham's  shrine  t    Were 


you  going  to  serenade  herl    Don't  let  me 
hinder  you." 

"  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Popham  1 "  cried 
John,  too  busy  with  his  wonder  to  pay 
heed  to  Fred's  pleasantries. 

"  I  have  that  honour,"  said  Fred,  still 
laughing,  "but  I  didn't  know  she  num- 
bered you  among  her  admirers." 

"  Stuff  1"  said  John,  shaking  off  his 
bewilderment;  "I  never  saw  the  woman 
in  my  life.  I  heard  of  her  from  some — 
some  people  that  I  met|  that  was  all.  And 
I  thought  as  I  was  passing  near" — the 
evasion  stuck  in  his  throat— "I'd  take  a 
look  at  the  house.  Seems  very  bright  and 
gay,"  he  guiltily  tried  to  speak  lightly.  "  I 
suppose  she  has  a  lot  of  friends  f  " 

"  Friends — ^friends — ^has  anybody  friends 
in  London  ? "  said  Fred  musingly,  following 
some  mental  line  of  his  own.  "  Acquaint- 
ances in  abundance,  in  superabundance- 
acquaintances  who  come  and  go,  and 
mostly  go,  after  a  time — these  she  has  in 
common  with  all  of  us.  But  this  isn't  one 
of  her  reception  days.  All  that  brilliance 
is  for  my  sole  benefit." 

He  had  taken  his  cousin's  arm,  and 
was  pacing  the  pavement  with  him.  Ap- 
parently he  was  in  no  great  haste  to  claim 
his  privilege. 

"  If  I  had  a  home  like  that,  now,  and 
lived  alone,"  said  John,  with  what  seemed 
to  him  quite  a  brilliant  stroke  of  diplomacy, 
"I  should  want  to  be  pretty  sociable,  and 
to  have  people  stopping  frith  me— people 
from  the  country,  and  that  sort  of  thine. 
I  dare  say  Mrs.  Popham  has  country  friends 
visiting  her  at  this  time  of  year  t " 

"If  she  has,  she  manages  to  conceal 
them  successfully,"  said  fVed,  giving  but 
a  careless  attention.  "She's  hardly  the 
sort  of  person  to  be  very  fond  of  country 
cousins,  if  she  has  any.  Sorry  to  destroy 
your  ideal,"  Fred  began  to  laugh  again, 
"  but  I'm  afraid  the  Mrs.  Popham  of  your 
imagination  differs  somewhat  from  the 
Mrs.  Popham  waiting  up  there  for  me. 
She  does  not  share  your  benevolent  love 
of  antiquated  uncles,  and  venerabte  aunts, 
and  dowdy  old-maid  cousins." 

"They  might  be  young,"  corrected  John, 
feeling  unaccountably  disappointed. 

"They  mighty  but  that  would  hardly 
compensate  if  they  were  also  provincial 
So  you  are  curious  about  Mrs.  Popham, 
are  you,  and  you  would  l&e  to  see  her  f " 
Fred  seemed  to  see  somethiog  exquisitely 
comical  in  this  idea.  "WeU,  I'U  intro- 
duce you  some  day — nothing  easier.  One 
good  turn  deserves  another,  and^you  can 
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whispered  behind  the  closed  doors  which 
shat  her  out  from  all  the  world  of  life  and 
love  beyond. 

She  grew  impatient  of  her  own  folly; 
bat  she  could  not  shake  it  off.  Her  mind 
had  grown  unhinged,  and  was  shaken  by 
storms  of  intense  feeling,  which  left  behind 
as  intense  a  depression. 

Interest  in  her  surroundings,  studies, 
and  household  duties  daily  declined.  She 
began  to  realise,  by  a  process  of  slow 
torture,  that  lore  was  not  all  in  all  to  a 
man,  ^  it  was  to  a  woman. 

She  put  herself  through  phases  of  severe 
catechism  to  discover  whether  any  fault  of 
hers  had  caused  this  change ;  but  she  could 
find  nothing  save  excess  of  love,  and  for 
that,  surely,  he  would  not  blame  her. 

In  real  truth,  Neale  Eenyon  was  going 
through  a  period  of  delirious  excite- 
ment, which  left  room  for  no  other 
thought  He  had  written  his  farewells, 
because  his  b'ght  and  selfish  nature  hated 
the  idea  of  a  distressful  scene  —  of  a 
woman's  tears  and  laments.  He  had  sent 
Gretchen  ample  monev  for  the  next  six 
months,  and  he  considered  he  had  done 
his  duty  to  the  uttermost  He  knew  she 
would  miss  him,  weep  for  him,  pray  for 
him,  as  all  young  and  tender  female 
creatures  do ;  and  the  knowledge  gave  a 
little  touch  of  sentiment  to  the  closing 
pages  of  his  romance.  For  they  were 
closing  pages,  alas  1 

Not  Uiat  he  had  ceased  to  love  Gretchen, 
far  from  it ;  but  miidng  with  men  of  the 
world,  and  hearing  daily  from  scoffing  lips 
how  lightly  a  woman's  reputation  is  re- 
garded, how  poor  a  trophy  seems  her  love 
once  it  is  won,  he  be^an  to  think  he  had 
done  a  somewhat  foolish  thing  and  to  ask 
himself  uneasily,  "  What  would  become  of 
Gretchen  in  the  foture  if— if  ever  she  learnt 
the  truth  1  She  might  learn  it  so  easily 
— a  mere  accident  could  reveal  it^  and 

then " 

But  at  this  point  he  invariably  broke  off 
and  rushed  to  billiards,  ,or  brandv,  or 
cards,  or  the  society  of  the  wild  and  fast 
young  fellows  who  made  up  the  larger 
portion  of  the  officers  of  his  regiment 

He  was  not  unmindful,  not  unloverlike ; 
only  the  present  protested  against  the  past^ 
and  called  it  '<  fancy."    That  was  all 

A  man  could  not  go  in  for  sentiment 
when  the  g^ver  duties  of  life  were  calling 
for  his  notice.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
women;  but  men  were  different  So  he 
set  his  face  towards  a  newlamd,  and  talked 
of  glory  and  danger  in  a  breatlii  and  sent 
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no  word  to  the  longing,  aching  heart  which 
had  spent  so  much  of  thought,  and  passion, 
and  care  on  him. 

« She'll  be  all  right,"  he  told  himself, 
I'for  a  time.  I  must  wait  and  see  how 
affairs  turn  out.  This  war  was  a  splendid 
chance.  Alexis  can't  bother  me  here ;  and 
as  for  Gretchen,  Bari  will  let  me  know  all 
about  her.  And  now  *  sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof ! " 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Gretchen  vainly  waited  and  looked  for 
that  letter  which  never  came ;  though  she 
little  suspected  that  he  who  should  have 
written  it  was  excusing  himself  with  light 
and  airy  falsehoods,  deploring  gracefully  as 
a  folly  what  to  her  was  ruin;  lightly 
overleaping  obstacles  and  ignoring  serious 
complications  as  misfortunes  which  might 
touch,  but  certainly  ought  not  to  impede 
him,  in  his  enjoyment  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  a  soldier  of  fortune. 

He  almost  succeeded  in  deceiving  himself 
by  the  frankness  with  which  he  treated  the 
matter,  and  the  philosophical  calmness  wiA 
which  he  graduidly  began  to  regard  it  He 
would  never  let  uretcnen  suffer — ^he  would 
take  care  of  that ;  but  really  it  was  almost 
a  relief  to  be  rid  of  that  extreme  high 
pressure  of  sentiment  which  the  early  days 
of  his  love  had  called  forth.  He  was  much 
more  comfortable  without  it.  He  had  got 
over  the  need  of  that  one  presence — ^the 
craving  for  sieht  efface  and  sound  of  voice 
— which  is  love's  earlie&t  delight,  and 
misery. 

Had  he  seen  Gretchen  a^ain  he  might 
have  been  less  complacent  and  more  loving. 
But  he  had  not  done  so,  and  absence,  and 
excitement,  and  entire  change  of  life  had 
effectively  cured  the  fever  and  restlessness 
of  passioa  A  little  blank,  a  tender  memory, 
a  chance  thought — this  was  the  stage  at 
which  he  had  arrived.  No  moral  earth- 
quake, no  conscience-stricken  taunts ;  just 
a  gradual  cooling  down  of  temperature 
moral  and  physicid ;  a  faint  tinge  of  regret, 
not  altogether  unpleasant  under  some 
moonlit  sky  ablaze  with  tropical  stars, 
violet  as  her  eyes  when  they  had  looked 
back  to  his. 

^  But  these  were  passing  shadows,  accepted 
discomforts ;  not  serious  or  continuous,  like 
that  rebellious  agony  which  racked  poor 
Gretchen's  souL 

Ere  the  autumn  davs  had  come,  for 
which  she  looked  so  hopefidly,  he  had 
almost  forgotten  her  existenca  He  was  in 
the  thick  of  bloodshed,  hardships,  dangers. 
Life  was  a  round  of  imp^ative  duties  and 
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dftOy  self-deniaL  Farther  and  farther 
away  was  poshed  that  brief  little  dream  of 
love  that  was  to*  have  been  eternal — of 
memories  that  were  to  have  outlived  life. 
He  never  thought  of  himself  as  faithless, 
because  as  yet  he  had  committed  no  actual 
breach  of  faitL  Accusation  had  not  jarred 
on  him ;  reproach  had  not  disturbed  him. 
It  was  simply  a  drifting  apart — gradual, 
and  to  him  painless.  Of  all  it  might  be 
to  her,  he  never  thought.  Memory  was 
not  tyrannous  to  him.  He  had  action 
and  excitement^  while  she  had  only  stag- 
nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  surroundings 
help  or  impede  us  in  the  struggles  between 
right  and  wrong,  duty  and  inclination — 
no  doubt  that  a  man  can  throw  off  the 
oppression  of  thought  far  more  easily  if  he 
is  active  and  strong;  can  work,  smoke,  hunt, 
fight,  do  anv  or  ful  of  those  manifold  ex- 
ploits which  call  for  physical  exertion, 
and  are  the  best  panacea  for  "  worries." 

Neale  Eenyon  might  have  been  sensi- 
tive to  opinion,  but  none  was  expressed 
that  could  personally  affect  him.  He 
would  have  shrunk  from  Adrian  Lyle's 
contempt^  from  Gretchen's  piteous  re- 
proaches j  but  he  was  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  either,  and  his  weakness  and  egotism 
suffered  no  shock,  nor  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed him  by  whispers  of  tiie  miserable 
punishment  of  wrong-doing. 

It  is  not  often  that  i^  man's  own  con- 
science becomes  his  Nemesis,  though 
preachers  and  moralists  delight  in  telling 
tu  so.  It  is  when  his  own  world,  his  own 
surroundings,  visit  on  him  the  penalty  of 
offences  against  themselves,  give  plain 
name  to  pWn  sin,  and  strip  an  evil  action 
of  its  gloss,  that  the  full  meaning  of  his 
misdeeds  stands  revealed,  and  sophistry 
and  excuse  look  like  poor  and  shredless 
rags,  instead  of  comfortable  covering. 

But  Neale  Eenyon  had  still  his  so- 
phistries, and  not  a  shiver  of  approaching 
chill  disturbed  their  comfort.  His  own 
self-respect  was  not  a  tribunal  for  appeal, 
and  the  opinions  of  others  were  not  likely 
to  be  called  in  question.  Every  sun  that 
set  widened  more  and  more  the  distance 
between  Gretchen  and  himself,'  and  one 
day,  as  if  to  add  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  barriers  he  had  been  erecting,  came  a 
letter  from  L6on  Bari : 

"  It  is  with  some  diffidence,  Monsieur," 
he  wrote,  <'  that^  I  allude  to  the  delicate 
subject  on  which  Monsieur  was  good 
enouffh  to  take  me  into  his  valued  con- 


fidence. Monsieur  had  scarcely  left  Eng- 
land, and  Madame  was  still  weeping  over 
his  farewell  letter,  when  a  comforter  ap- 
peared. It  did  not  surprise  me,  though 
it  may  surprise  Monsieur,  for  I  saw  many 
things  in  Venice  and  in  Itome,  to  which  he 
was  a  little  blind.  The  friend  of  Mon- 
sieur— ^Mr.  Lyle— discovered  that  Madame 
lived  alone  in  the  quiet  retreat  Monsieur 
had  found  for  her.  He  called,  merely  as  a 
mark  of  courtesy,  no  doubt^  but  unfor- 
tunately— accident,  which  is  not  always 
courteous,  overtook  the  kind  priest,  and 
left  him  ill  and  helpless  at  Madame's  door. 
Like  a  good  Christian,  she  took  him  in 
and  nursed  him  back  to  health.  Then  he 
removed  himself  to  the  village  near  bv, 
and  Madame  visited  him  daily ;  and  he  in 
turn  gave  her  'spiritual'  instruction  and 
counsel,  which  seemed  speedily  to  console 
her  for  Monsieur's  absence.  Two  months 
passed  thus;  they  parted  then,  but  they 
correspond  regularly.  In  Monsieur's  in- 
terests I  have  observed  all  this,  but  for 
Monsieur's  consolation  I  would  say  'women 
are  always  thus.'  A  few  tears,  a  little  fret, 
and  then  it  is  the  new  lover  who  pushes 
aside  the  old.  Madame  was  young,  fresh, 
ingenuous ;  true — but  Monsieur  wul  recol- 
lect how  eagerly  she  listened  to  him — how 
ready  she  was  to  leave  home  and  kindred 
at  hiis  biddbg.  She  is  but  as  all  her  sex 
are,  when  to  them  is  given — opportunity. 
Well,  she  was  dull,  lonely,  ennuied,  and 
the  handsome  priest  came,  as  if  from 
Heaven,  to  console  her.  I  think  Mon- 
sieur need  have  no  fears  now  when  the 
time  comes  to  tell  that  secret,  which  must 
assuredly  be  told  one  day.  There  will  be 
consolation  ready  for  Madame,  and  Mon- 
sieur's conscience  may  be  quite  at  rest 
One  word  I  will  say — it  is  of  warning,  and 
I  give  it  bat  for  sake  of  my  devotion  to 
Monsieur,  and  what  may  be  for  his  future 
benefit  The  young  lady — Miss  Eenyon — 
is  somewhat  interested  also  in  this  Mr. 
Lyle,  and  it  is  not  unusual,  I  believe,  for 
English  clergymen  to  marry  rich  wives. 
It  would  be  hard  for  Monsieur,  I  think,  if 
the  grass  were  cut  under  his  feet  in  both 
his  'affairs'  by  this  priestly  rival  But 
they  are  dangerous,  these  religious  men, 
and  they  do  manage  to  get  a  great  power 
over  the  women.  Monsieur  will  pardon 
the  liberty  I  take,  it  is  entirely  in  hut  own 
Interesta  The  beautiful  young  heiress  is, 
to  my  mind,  a  far  worthier  object  for 
Monsieur's  affections,  and  I  fear,  if  Mon- 
sieur does  not  announce  his  engagementi 
that  the  priest  will  win  herefrom  him. 
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MoD&ienr  maj  saj,  *  Bat  the  priest  knows 
of  the  secret,  and  may  inform  the  young 
lady  heiress  ! '  True — bat  Monsienr  may 
tiast  that  matter  to  his  faithfal  servant. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  cat  free  that 
entanglement;  nothing  easier  than  to  pre- 
sent it  in  its  true  light  to  Miss  Kenyon 
--who  is  after  all  not  the  credulous 
*  ingenue/  and  not  to  be  easily  shocked  at 
what  is  of  everyday  life  to  a  man,  young, 
and  handsome,  and  courted,  as  Monsieur. 
Besides,  there  is  always  the  priest,  and 
the  convenient  illneB&  She  would  excuse 
Monsieur  her  cousin,  but  she  would  not 
excuse  the  saint  who  had  charmed  her  ear, 
and  represented  himself  to  her  as  a  being 
great  and  superior. 

<'  I  trust  Monsieur  will  not  say  I  take  a 
too  fireat  liberty  in  putting  tne  matter 
thus  before  him.  I  hope  Monsieur  enjoys 
the  best  of  health,  and  I  await  Monsieur's 
instructions,  with  the  assurance  that  I  am 
his  faithful  and  devoted  servant^ 

"Lbon  Bari." 

This  letter  at  first  threw  Neale  into  a 
violent  rage. 

That  he  should  neglect  and  forget 
Gretchen  was  one  thing ;  that  she  should 
so  easily  and  readily  console  herself  for  his 
absence  was  another  and  totally  diflferent 
affair. 

He  had  long  disliked  Adrian  Lyle,  as 
a  smaller  and  lower  mind  always  dis- 
likes one  cast  in  a  grander  mould,  and 
innately  noble  and  self-sacrificing.  He 
knew  well  enough  that  Adrian  Lyle  was 
interested,  deeply  and  fervently  interested 
in  Gretchen's  welfare,  and  that  thought 
was  an  added  sting  to  the  memory  of  his 
own  selfishness. 

But  that  he  should  dare  to  lift  his  eyes 
to  Alexis  Kenyon — ^he  a  mere  curate,  with- 
out influence,  without  name,  or  interest^  or 
position — seemed  a  piece  of  insolence  for 
which  Neale  could  find  no  excuse.  He 
remembered  what  an  attraction  the  young 
clergyman  had  seemed  to  possess  for  his 
capricious  and  critical  cousin,  and  his  own 
dread  of  any  intimacy  which  might  lead  to 
betrayal  of  his  own  actions  in  the  past 
Was  this  dread  to  be  realised  f  Was  he  to 
lose  both  love  and  lucre  at  the  bidding  of 
this  meddler  f 

The  rage  and  jealousy  in  his  heart  swept 
away  the  last  barrier  between  himself  and 
an  irremediable  dishonour.  Without  further 
thought  or  consideration  he  went  to  his 
tent  and  dashed  off  two  letters :  one  to 
Sir  Boy,  bidding  him  announce  bis  engage- 


ment to  Alexis  publicly ;  the  other  to  Bart, 
saying  briefly : 

''Explain  to  'her'  that  we  must  part 
Say  what  you  please;  but  rememl]^  I 
mean  to  marry  Miss  Kenyon." 

To  Gretchen  he  sent  never  a  word.  It 
was  such  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  call  her 
fickle,  false,  contemptible,  no  wiser,  no 
truer,  no  better  than  any  other  of  ihe  light 
fancies  of  his  selfish  youth. 


ALL  THE  YEitR  ROUND. 

JUNE; 

The  month  of  June  was  amongst  the 
Athenians  the  first  month  of  the  year,  and 
by  our  Saxon  ancestors  was  called  "  weyd 
monath/'  because  at  this  time  their  cat^e 
were  able  to  feed  in  the  meadows,  '<  weyd" 
meaning  a  meadow.  It  was  also  termed 
"mede  monath,"  "midsumor  monath,''  and 
"lida  erra/'or themontfiof  the  sun's  descent 
Yossius  gives  three  etymologies  to  the  name 
— firstfrom  "Juno;"  second  from  "  jungo," 
I  join,  referring  to  the  union  of  the  Romans 
and  Sabines,  under  Romulus  and  Titos 
Tatius ;  and  thirdly  from  '' janiores,"  ^oung 
men,  Romulas  being  said  to  have  assigned 
May  to  the  elders  and  June  to  the  young. 

In  the  superstitious  ages,  only  two  un- 
lucky days  were  assigned  to  this  month, 
vf&,  the  seventh  and  fifteenth,  but  a 
modern  writer  gives  three  of  these  bad 
days,  viz.,  the  fourth,  tenth,  and  twenty- 
second.  Indeed,  so  lucky  was  the  montii 
considered  by  the  Romans,  that  they 
looked  upon  it  as  the  most  propitious 
season  of  the  year  for  contracting  matri- 
monial engagements,  particularly  if  the 
day  chosen  were  that  of  the  fcdl  moon, 
or  of  the  conjugation  of  the  sun*  and  moon. 
As  to  birthdays,  no  month  could  compare 
with  this  for  fortune.  An  old  poet  hu 
thus  put  into  verse  its  advantages : 

Who  comes  with  summer  to  this  earth, 
And  owes  to  June  her  day  of  birth ; 
With  ring  of  agate  on  hor  hand 
Can  health,  wealth,  and  long  life  command. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
mortal  to  choose  on  which  day  he  or 
she  will  be  bom. 

The  precious  stone  especially  dedicated 
to  the  month  was  the  emerald,  which  was 
supposed  to  ensure  happiness  in  love,  and 
denoted  felicity.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  emerald  was  an  unlucky  article  among 
the  Grordons,  for 

A  Gordon  in , 
Should  never 
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As  to  the  weather  that  should  charae- 

teriae  the  month,  we  are  told  that 

Calm  weather  in  June 
Sets  the  corn  in  tune. 

This  one    can  understand,  but  not   the 

next: 

If  on  the  eighth  of  June  it  rain. 
It  foretells  a  wet  harreet,  men  fain. 

Yet  by  a  curious  law  of  contrary,  we  are 
siso  assured  that 

A  good  leak  in  June 
Sets  all  in  tune. 

Youngsters  will  no  doubt  express  a  ferrent 

hope  that  no  rain  will  fall  on  Midsummer 

Efe,   for  it   has  been  recorded  by   the 

usually  satisfactory  authority  about  such 

th'ngs,  that 

If  it  rain  on  Midsummer  Eve 
The  nuts  will  all  be  spoiled. 

The  first  days  of  note  in  the  month  are 
the  *'  Ember  days,"  which  fall  on  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth — Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday.  These,  it  is  generally  believed, 
were  instituted  in  219  by  Pope  Callixtus 
the  First,  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
on  the  earth  by  prayer  and  fasting.  The 
name  "Ember''  is  derived  from  tiie  cus- 
tom, once  in  vogue,  of  sprinkling  the  ashes 
or  embers  of  humiliation  on  the  head  on 
these  daya  The  observance  of  Ember 
days  was  formerly  commanded  by  the 
Church,  and  is  still  carried  out  in  Eng- 
land, both  in  High  and  Boman  Catholic 
Churches. 

The  next  festival,  still  observed  more  or 
le£s  all  over  the  world,  falls  on  the  fifth — 
Trinity  Sunday.  This  festival  was  in- 
stituted by  Pope  Gregory  the  Fourth,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  on  his 
accession  to  the  Papal  chair,  and  was  first 
observed  in  England  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later,  under  the  primacy  of 
Thomas  k  Becket.  It  is  observed  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches 
on  the  Sunday  following  Whit  Sunday,  of 
which  it  originally  formed  the  octave. 
Its  first  observance  was  enjoined  by  the 
Council  of  Aries,  1260,  and  the  present 
day  was  appointed  by  Pope  John  the 
Twenty-first,  in  1334. 

Thcophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  term  "Trinity,"  as 
expressive  of  the  three  sacred  persons  in 
the  Godhead.  Some  idea  of  the  reverence 
in  which  the  festival  was  once  regarded  is 
found  in  the  number  of  churches — one- 
fifth  of  all— dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
In  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  the  day  is 
observed  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
Folio wbg  this  great  festival  comes  in 


order  another  moveable  feast,  "Corpus 
Christi,"  which  falls  on  the  ninth  of 
June  this  jear.  Formerly  this  day  was 
observed  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  cere- 
mony by  the  Soman  Catholics  all  over  the 
world.  Indeed,  it  is  still  kept  up  in  some 
parts  where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
is  in  the  ascendant  Corpus  Christi  Day 
is  the  Thursday  week  after  Whit  Sunday, 
and  commemorates  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  alleged  by  the  Catholics  to 
have  been  propagated  by  our  Lord  at  the 
Last  Supper.  On  this  day  it  was  usual  to 
commence  the  morning  service  with  an 
imposing  ceremony,  in  which  the  pjx, 
containing  the  consecrated  bread,  was 
carried  both  within  the  church  and  through- 
out the  adjacent  streets  by  the  celebrant 
priest,  over  whose  head  was  held  a  silken 
canopy.  As  the  pyx  approached,  every- 
one fell  down  prostrate  before  it  Follow- 
ing this  were  borne  by  attendant  priests 
the  sacred  plate  belonging  to  the  church, 
and,  if  any  were  possessed,  the  sacred 
relics  of  saints. 

The  eleventh  of  June  brings  us  to  SK 
Barnabas'  Day,  or,  as  it  was  commonly 
called,  ''Birnaby  Day."  Wither  says 
this  day  is  solemnised  *'  in  commemoration 
of  Saint  Barnabas,  a  faithful  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  honour  God  for  the 
benefit  vouchsafed  to  the  Church  by  his 
miuistry,  for  he  was  a  good  man,  full  of 
the  Holy  Qhost  and  of  faith,  as  S!i.  Luke 
testifieth.  Acts  xL  24."  On  this  day  it 
was  customary  for  the  priests  and  clerks 
in  English  churches  to  wear  garlands  com- 
posed of  roses  and  woodro£  Before  the 
change  of  style,  the  following  proverb  was 
common : 

Baroabj  bright, 
The  longetit  day  and  the  shortest  night. 

In  the  Abbey  churchyard  of  Glastonbury 
there  used  to  grow,  it  is  said,  a  walnut 
tree,  which  never  budded  or  sent  forth 
leaves  before  the  feast  of  Saint  B:u:naba3. 
In  the  old  style,  June  the  eleventh  was 
the  longest  day  of  the  year. 

Few,  who  talk  of  the  distressing  disease 
St  Vitus'  dance,  know  that  the  name  was 
applied  through  its  connection  with  a  saint 
of  the  Bomish  Church,  a  saint,  moreover, 
without  having  obtained  any  position  in 
the  ChurcL  According  to  Butler's  "  Lives 
of  the  Saints,"  it  appears  that  Vitus,  whose 
feast  is  kept  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month, 
was  a  Sicihan  boy,  converted  to  Christianity 
through  the  efforts  of  his  nurse.  He  fled 
into  Italy,  where  he  fell  a  martjr  some 
time   in  the   fourth   century,   under  the 
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preepiiiff  persecution  by  Diodetian.    At 

rim,  a  chapel  to  his  memory  was  dedicated, 

>  which  women  afflicted  with  nervous  and 

jrsteric  complaints  annually  paid  pilgrim- 

ges.     If  it  rains  on  St.  Yitus's  Day,  it 

I  nearly  as  bad  as  if  it  rains  on  that  of  St 

Iwithin,  and  we  are  told  that 

If  St.  Vit\i8*8  dav  be  rainy  weather, 
It  will  rain  for  thirty  days  together. 

This  same  day  should  ever  be  re- 
aembered  by  Englishmen,  as  that  on 
fhich  the  great  Magna  Charta  was  sealed, 
mwillingly  enough,  by  King  John  at 
itunnymede,  1215.  It  was  many  times 
jonfirmed  by  Henry  the  Third,  and  his 
tuccesBors.  The  last  King's  Charter  was 
granted  in  1224,  and  was  assured  by 
Bdward  the  First  The  original  copy  is 
lost,  but  a  fine  one  is  yet  preserved  at 
Lincoln. 

Four  more  days  bring  us  to  June  thenine- 
keenth,  the  "  Feast  of  God."  This  is  a  feast 
no  longer  kept  in  England,  though  at  one 
period  of  our  history  it  was  held  as  one  of 
the  highest  festivals.  People  took  their  oflfer- 
[ngs  to  church,  and  the  consecrated  Host  was 
carried  through  the  streets,  the  population 
kneeling  as  it  passed  by.  It  was  on  this 
day  that  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  a  child, 
walked  barefoot  to  the  celebrated  shrine  of 
Our  Ladye  of  Wahingham,  and  presented 
a  rich  necklace  as  his  ofifering.  In  France 
tho  custom  is  still  observed  under  the  name 
of  "TheFSfceDieu." 

It  is  not  a  long  stretch  to  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth,  which  bring  us 
to  two  of  the  greatest  festivals  of  the  year, 
that  of  Midsummer  Eve  and  Day,  and  St 
John's  Eve  and  Day.  The  Eve  of  Mid- 
summer Day  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a 
suitable  time  for  ascertaining  who  will 
marry  who,  and  whea  But  as  this  has 
already  been  dealt  with  at  length  in 
previous  articleS|  we  will  pass  it  over 
now. 

The  observances  of  this  day  in  London 
at  one  time,  were  of  so  imposing  a  character 
as  to  draw  an  English  monarch  to  London 
privately  to  witness  all  its  spirit-stirring 
pageantry.  We  learn  from  a  very  old 
author,  that  men  "  brought  into  Loun- 
doun,  on  Mydsummer  Eve,  branches  of 
trees,  and  flowers  of  the  field  for  the 
citisiens,  therewith  to  araie  ther  houses 
— that  they  maie  make  ther  houses  gaie 
unto  remembrance  of  Seint  Johan  Bap- 
tifete,"  of  whom  it  was  prophesied  **  that 
many  shulden  joie  in  his  burthe."  There 
are  also  entries  in  the  Churchwardens* 
account^s    of    St    Martin's    Outwich,    in 


1524-5,  ahowing  the  expendltoie  of  ijd. 
on  one  occasion,  and  iij£  on  another,  tor 
**  byrch  and  broom  at  Mydsummer." 

An  author  of  the  seventeenth  eentury, 
writing  for  the  special  benefit  of  a  youns 
nobleman,  warns  him  against  the  tearfm 
superstitions  of  watching  on  IGdsnmnier 
Evemn^  and  the  first  Tuesday,  in  March, 
to  conjure  the  moon,  having  his  ears 
stopped  with  laurel  leaves,  and  to  fall 
asleep  not  thinking  of  God,  and  such  like 
follies,  iJl  forged  by  the  infernal  Cydops 
and  Pluto's  servants. 

Fern  seed  was  formerly  gathered  with 
peculiar  ceremonies  and  observances  on 
this  day,  as  we  learn  from  Sliakesj^eare,  to 
enable  those  who  found  it  to  walk  invisible 
at  will,  and  curiously  enough,  the  season 
was  once  thought  productive  of  temporary 
madness ;  hence  Olivia,  speaking  of  Malvo- 
lio's  seeming') firenzy,  observes:  "Why,  this 
is  very  midsummer  madness." — ^Twelfth 
Night,  act  iiL,  sa  4.  There  is  reference  to 
its  power  to  render  the  possessor  invisible 
in  Henry  the  Fourth,  part  L,  act  il,  sc  1. 
GadshiU  is  made  to  8ay  to  the  Chamberlain : 
"  She  will,  she  will ;  justice  hath  liquored 
her.  We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock  sure  i 
we  have  the  receipt  of  fern  seed,  we  walk 
invisible." 

Ben  Jonson  also  tells  us, 

I  had 
No  medicine,  sir,  to  go  inTiaible, 
No  fern  seed  in  my  pocket. 

Li  "  Plaine  Percival,''  a  further  reference 
will  be  found,  as  follows:  "I  think  the 
mad  slave  hath  tasted  the  fern  stalk,  that 
he  walks  so  invisible." 

This  seed  was  also  credited  irith  the  power 
of  bringing  lovers  into  the  presence  of  their 
mistresses,  but  the  gathering  of  it  was 
considered  to  be  attended  with  considerable 
danger.  Povet,  writing  in  1684,  says: 
'*  Much  discourse  hath  been  about  gather- 
ing fern  seed,  which  is  looked  imon  as  a 
magical  herb,  on  the  night  of  Midsommer 
Eve,  and  I  remember  I  was  told  of  one 
who  went  to  gather  it,  and  the  spirits 
whisk't  by  his  ears  like  bullets,  and  some- 
times struck  his  hat  and  other  parts  of  hii 
body ;  in  fine,  though  he  apprehended  he 
had  gotten  a  quantity  of  it,  and  secured  it 
in  papers  and  a  box  beside,  when  he  got 
home  he  found  all  empty.  But  most  pro- 
bable, this  appointing  of  times  and  hours 
is  of  the  Devil's  own  institution,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  having  once  ensnared  peo|^ 
to  his  rules,  he  may  with  more  facility 
oblige  them  to  stricter  vassalage.'* 

The  juice  of  the  root  of  the  common 
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bracken,  called  St.  John's  tears,  is  said  to 
be,  if  squeezed  out  on  Midsummer  Eve,  an 
infallible  core  for  fits  in  children.  Absnrd 
aa  this  quackery  is,  it  still  finds  yotaries 
in  coontiy  places  where  the  fern  is  plenti- 
foL  Oeorge  Wither  tells  ns  of  yet  another 
mysterions  power  possessed  by  the  fern, 
bat  which  has  no  association  with  the  Eve 
of  Midsummer  Day : 

There  is  an  herb,  some  saj,  whose  vuiae*8  such, 
It  in  the  pasture  only  with  a  touch 
Unshoes  the  new-shod  steed. 

There  was  formerly  an  ancient  law, 
which  provided  "that  no  man  shall  pre- 
sume from  henceforwards  to  dresse  or  to 
make  wet  any  netn  for  to  catch  herrings 
before  St  John's  Day,  at  Midsummer,  but 
upon  the  same  day  and  after  that  till  the 
last  of  January  included,  everyone  may 
freely  dresse  or  make  his  nets." 

Bonfires  were  lighted,  round  which 
the  people  danced  on  this  night.  The 
doors  of  houses  were  ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  tables  were  set  out  in  the 
roadway,  covered  with  eatables  provided 
by  the  richer  inhabitants,  and  all  passers- 
by  were  asked  to  partake  in  token  of  amity 
and  good-fellowship.  In  the  City  of  Lon- 
don l^ere  was  a  procession  of  armed  men, 
numbering  nearly  two  thousand,  called  St 
John's  Watch ;  and  very  glorious  it  must 
have  looked,  with  cressets  blazing,  and 
glittering  armour,  and  swordsmen  on  horse 
and  afoot  j  while  the  open  windows  re- 
sembled opera-boxes  on  a  popular  night, 
displaying  ladies  richly  dressed  and  glit- 
tering with  gold  and  jewellery,  who  sat 
to  see. 

How  every  senator^  in  his  degree, 
Adorned  with  shinmff  gold  and  purple  weeds, 
And  stately  mountedon  rich  trapped  steeds, 
Their  guard  attending,  through  the  street  did  ride. 
Before  their  f ootbands,  graced  with  glittering  pride 
Of  rich  gilt  arms. 

This  nrocession  started  from  St.  Paul's, 
passed  down  Cheapside  to  Aldgate,  and 
back  by  Fenchurch  Street  to  Cheapside, 
and  broke  up  on  the  appearance  of  day- 
light 

King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  delighted 
in  all  manner  of  masques  and  pageants, 
came  in  ISIO,  disguised  in  one  of  his 
guards'  coats,  mingling  with  the  rest  of 
the  spectators  in  Cheape,  to  see  the  Watch 
pass  by.  The  result  of  the  spectacle  on  the 
mooaroh's  mind  may  be  imagined  from  the 
circumstance  of  Queen  Katherine  and  him- 
self attended  by  a  Boyal  train,  riding  into 
the  City  on  St  Peter's  Eve,  when  the 
marching  of  the  guard  was  repeated.  The 
great  ambition  of  these  peaceful  guards 


seems  to  have  been  to  outvie  each  other, 
not  in  their  martial  appearance,  but  in  tiie 
bravery  of  their  garlanda  Henry  the 
Eighth,  though  he  professed  to  admire  the 
procession  so  much,  thoiuht  fit  in  1539,  to 
discontinue  it,  and,  untu  1548,  it  ceased, 
and  then  partly  revived,  to  fall  shortly 
afterwards  mto  final  disuse. 

A  remnant  of  the  custom  eziBted  in  Not- 
tingham as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First  where  ^  watch  was  kept^  to  which 
every  inhabitant  of  any  ability  furnished  a 
man ;  but^  though  armour,  pikes,  calivers, 
and  muskets  were  furbished  up  for  the 
occasion,  so  as  to  make  a  very  warlike 
show,  they  softened  the  appearance  of  their 
warrior  panoply  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
for  which  the  gardens  of  the  gentry  for  six 
or  seven  miles  round  the  town  were  annually 
put  under  subsidy.  Previous  to  starting, 
everyone  of  the  company  had  to  take  an 
oath  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  until 
sunrise. 

This  singular  custom  of  patrolling  the 
streets  from  nightfall  to  daybreak,  origi- 
nated in  the  l^lief  that  hobgoblins  and 
spirits  were  abroad,  and  that  witches  had 
more  power  on  this  night  than  on  anv  other ; 
and,  as  all  thines  evil  were  said  to  shun  the 
light,  the  warding  them  off  by  means  of 
firos,  and  lamps,  and  glaring  cressets,  was 
but  another  form  of  the  old  Druidical  one 
of  purifying  habitations  and  individuals 
from  such  influences  by  making  circles  of 
fire  around  them,  or  walking  round  them 
with  lighted  brands.  Out  of  this  su- 
perstition sprang  the  yet  more  solemn 
one  of  watching  in  the  church  porch^  re- 
ferred to  a  little  further  on. 

Formerlv,  in  London,  Stowe  tells  us, 
every  man  s  door,  on  ihe  Eve  of  St.  John, 
was  shadowed  with  green  birch,  long 
fennel,  St.  John's  wort,  orpine,  white  lilies, 
and  such  like,  garnished  upon  with  garlands 
of  beautiful  flowers,  and  also  lamps  of  oil 
burning  all  night;  and  some  hung  out 
branches  of  iron  curiously  wrought,  con- 
taining hundreds  of  lights  at  once,  and 
bonfires  were  lit  in  the  streets,  to  which 
every  man  bestowed  wood  and  labour.  In 
the  evening  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
go  into  the  woods  and  break  down  branches 
of  trees,  which  they  brought  to  their  homes 
in  joyous  procession^  and  planted  over  their 
doors,  amidst  great  demonstrations  of  joy, 
to  make  good  the  Scripture  prophecy  re- 
specting the  Baptist^  that  many  should 
rejoice  at  his  birth.  At  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  on  St  John's  Day,  a  sermon  used 
to  be  preached  from  a  stone  pulpit,  deco* 
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rated  with  green  boaghs,  in  imitation  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist  in  the  wildemeea. 

The  Irish  belieye  that  on  the  Eve  of 
St.  John  the  sonls  of  all  persons  leave  their 
bodies  and  wander  to  the  place,  on  land  or 
sea,  where  deatfi  will  overtake  the  body. 
In  England,  it  was  an  article  of  faith  that 
a  person  who  sat  up  fasting  all  night  in 
the  church  porch,  would  see  the  spirits  of 
all  persons  who  were  to  die  daring  the  year, 
come  in  their  proper  order  and  knock  at 
the  church  door.  On  a  certain  occasion  it 
is  told  that  one  of  those  who  watched  fell 
asleep  so  soundly  thathe  could  not  be  awak- 
ened, while  his  spirit,  in  the  interim,  passed 
his  companions  and  asked  admission  within 
the  ehurcL 

Maximus  Tauricensis,  who  lived  about 
the  year  400,  is  the  first  who  mentions  the 
festival  of  St  John  the  Baptist;  but  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  says  Mrs.  White 
(1850),  Baal  fires  had  biased  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  since  sacred  to  the  saint,  and  the 
practice  continued,  when  its  meaning  passed 
away,  and  is  even  still  retained  in  certain 
countoies. 

With  the  ancients,  according  to  the 
learned  Oibelin,  it  originated  in  a  simple 
'*feu  de  joie,"  kindled  the  very  moment 
the  year  began ;  and  the  most  ancient  year 
we  Know  of,  began  in  June.  It  afterwards 
became  a  religious  ceremony,  attended,  on 
the  part  of  the  Ammonites  and  Druids, 
with  even  human  sacrifice ;  and  jast  a  shade 
of  those  terrific  usages  may  be  traced  in  the 
French  regal  ceremony — probably  as  old  as 
the  monarchy — called  ''Le  feu  de  la  St. 
Jean,"  when  a  certain  number  of  cats  and 
a  fox  were  annually  burnt  in  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve. 

"  One  cannot,''  says  the  author  just  now 
quoted,  in  his  "Allegories  Orientales," 
(•  omit  to  mention  those  sacred  fires  kindled 
about  midnight  on  the  very  moment  of 
solstice,  by  tne  greatest  part  of  the  ancient 
as  of  the  modem  nations.  The  people 
danced  around  them,  and  some  leaped  over 
them,  and  each,  on  leaving,  took  away  a 
firebrand,  while  the  remains  were  scattered 
to  the  wind,  which,  at  the  same  time  tiut 
it  dispersed  the  ashes,  was  thought  to 
expel  every  evil" 

In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  St  John's 
fires  are  not  lighted  until  near  midnight, 
the  primal  hour  of  their  appearing.  Every 
traveller  has  been  struck  with  the  singular 
and  beautiful  effect  of  the  observance.  The 
author  of  the  "  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ire- 
land "remarks,  in  reference  to  these  fires, 
that  the  verv  castoms  of  the  Druids  are 


continued,  and  that^  without  knowing  it, 
they  annually  renew  the  sacrifice  which  used 
to  be  offered  to  ApoUo,  a  confirmation  of 
old  Scaliger's  assertion  :  "  En  Ireland  ih 
sont  qu»8i  tons  papbtes,  mais  c'est  Papsnt^ 
mesl^e  de  Paganisme,  comme  partout^ 

For  many  months  previous  to  the  vi^ 
young  men,  and  boys,  and  girls  are  bnsiod 
gathering  materials  for  the  bonfire,  tnd 
for  some  reason,  which  it  is  difficolt  to 
understand,  a  horse's  head  is  always  soaght 
for  the  centre  of  the  conflagratioo.  The 
different  villages  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
size  and  brightness  of  their  fires,  and 
drinking,  merriment,  and  dancing  go  on 
around  them  till  towards  morning,  when 
each  snatches  up  a  brand  to  carry.home  ai  s 
charm  against  fairies  and  evil  spirits.  With 
these  a  cross  is  smeared  on  the  cottage 
door,  while  the  charred  and  charmed  emhsr 
is  placed  near  the  bed,  or  in  the  window- 
sash,  where  there  happens  to  be  one  in 
existence.  Nor  must  the  old  formula  be 
forgotten  of  passing  through  the  fire,  which 
is  still  adhered  to.  Though  those  who 
escape  without  accident  are  esteemed  the 
luckiest,  yet  practical  jokes  are  not  wanting 
on  the  occfision,  and  a  singed  hat  or  bnmt 
brogue  are  not  deemed  too  serious  misibr- 
tunes  to  laugh  at 

In  Spain  l£}th  Moors  and  Christians  keep 
the  vigii,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  blae 
Qaadalquivir,  maidens  go  forth  in  bands 
to  gather  floweis  in  the  morning,  singing 
as  they  go : 

Come  forth,  come  forth,  my  maidens,  'tis  the  day  of 

good  Sftint  John, 
It  is  the  Baptist's  momiog  that  breaks  the  hill 

upon. 

Many  harmless  divinations  were  essayed 
on  this  day,  some  of  which  still  live  amongst 
us,  and  the  glass  of  clear  cold  water,  with 
the  white  of  a  broken  egg,  changing  iti 
form  into  a  gentle  prophecy,  ma^  some- 
times now  be  seen  projected  preoBely  as 
the  clock  strikes  noon,  and  set  in  the  aUt 
whose  influence  alone  can  bring  about  the 
auguration.  The  Spanish  girls'  proeeei 
was  much  prettier ;  they  dressed  a  milk- 
white  wether  with  flowers  full  of  deir, 
and  danced  before  it  on  the  hill,  when,  if 
the  sheep  stood  still,  thus  permitting  the 
flowers  to  retain  their  moisturoi  it  was 
regarded  as  a  happy  indication,  and  they 
returned,  sure  of  the  good  saint's  blessiog 
and  the  fidelity  of  th^  lovera. 

Perhaps  the  most  poetical  observance 
was  that  of  the  flower  cushions  which 
are  placed  at  the  outside  of  the  doors 
at   Durham   on   this  day.      They  wve 
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stooLi  spread  with  clay,  and  covered 
entirely  over  with  the  choicest  flowers, 
a  cuBtom  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  "Compitalia" — the  Roman  festival 
of  the  Lares  or  household  gods,  who  pre- 
aided  over  streets  as  well  as  houses  — 
and  the  idea  involved  in  thus  adorning 
the  seat  or  couch  of  the  Lares,  and  re- 
posing them  on  aromatic  flowers,  was 
exquisitely  pure  and  beautifiiL  The 
Bomans  made  no  charge  for  the  lovely 
allegory  suggested,  but  we  shrewd  North- 
umbrians converted  the  local  usage  into 
a  source  of  gain,  begging  money  from 
passers-by  with  which  to  mi^e  merry. 
In  this  way  our  ancient  festivals  have 
become  desecrated,  and,  their  poetry  lost^ 
have  fallen  into  desuetude  or  disgrace.  One 
can  imagine  a  trace  of  the  feast  of  Lures 
In  a  usage  once  kept  up  at  Ripon,  where 
every  householder  who  had  removed  to  a 
new  neighbourhood  during  the  twelve 
months,  spread  a  table  at  his  door  with 
bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  of  which  aU  who 
chose  might  partake. 

Formerly,  the  Eton  boys  had  a  bonfire 
on  the  Eve  of  St.  John;  but — ^unless  it  be 
in  the  wild  districts  of  the  stronghold 
of  Druidism,  Cornwall— no  relics  of  the 
antique  fires  of  Baal  remain  in  England 
at  the  present  time.  In  Spain  they  are 
still  maintained,  and  as  every  man  whose 
name  is  John  has  a  tar-barrel  lit  before 
his  door,  the  towns  on  this  night  present 
the  appearance  of  a  general  iUumination, 
almost  every  house  in  them  being  privi- 
leged to  sport  a  fire  in  honour  of  the 
saint. 

The  conclusion  of  the  festival  in  the 
past  is  thus  summed  np  by  an  old  writer : 

Thus  till  night  they  dancbd  have,  they  through  the 

fireaxn&in 
With  gtriving  minds  do  run,  and  all  their  herbe  they 

cast  therein^ 
And  then  with  words  devout  and  prayers  they 

solemnly  begin. 
Desiring  God  that  all  their  ills  may  there  consume 

be; 
Whereby  they  think  through  all  the  year  from  agues 

to  be  free. 

But  one  more  Saint's  day  remains  to  be 
noticed,  the  festival  of  St.  Peter,  held 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jane.  The 
Bomish  Ghurch  alleges  that  its  founder 
was  Peter  the  Apostle,  and  his  day  is 
observed  with  great  splendour  at  Roma 
St  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome 
under  Nero,  about  68  A.D.  The  custom 
of  Popes  changing  their  names  upon 
elevation  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  St.  Peter,  whose  name  was 


changed  by  our  Lord  from  Simon  to  Peter 
— a  rock.  The  words  of  our  Lord,  *'  On 
this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,"  are 
quoted  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the 
Apostie  Peter  was  the  veritible  founder  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  On  St 
Peter's  Eve,  it  was  customary  in  London 
to  set  a  watch,  similar  to  that  described  as 
being  set  on  St.  John's  Eve. 

Amongst  the  curious  tenures  which  for- 
merly prevailed,  was  one  by  which  Sir 
Phil^>  de  Somerville  held  four  manors 
from  the  Earls  of  Lancaster.  The  Knight 
had  every  year,  from  St.  Peter's  Day  to 
Holy  Rood  Day,  as  a  condition  of  holding 
his  property,  to  hunt  wild  swine  in  the 
forests  of  Needwood  and  Daffield,  and 
dine  with  the  Earl's  steward,  and  kiss  the 
porter  upon  his  departure.  There  were 
several  other  minor  conditions,  but  upon 
St.  Stephen's  Day,  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
over.  Sir  Philip  kissed  his  lord  and  took 
his  leave,  receiving  nothing  and  giving 
nothing  for  his  service. 

Though  the  Saints'  days  for  the  month 
finish  with  the  twenty-ninth,  the  great  holi- 
days are  not  qaite  finished.  There  is  still 
Lady  Godiva's  Day  to  be  mentioned.  This 
anniversary  is  purely  a  local  event,  and 
is  confined  to  the  good  old  town  of 
Coventry.  Yet,  tiie  story  of  what  Lady 
GMUva  did  is  as  familiar  as  the  nursery 
rhymes  of  childhood.  A  great  fair  was 
established  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
famous  ride  to  perpetuate  the  lady's 
memory,  and  for  many  years  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  marts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  was  always  opened  with  the 
"procession  of  Lady  Gk>diva."  As  a  rule 
it  commenced  on  the  Friday  of  Trinity 
week,  and  the  charter  was  granted  by 
Henry  the  Third,  in  the  year  1218,  at  the 
instigation  of  Handle,  Earl  of  Chester. 
It  is  still  held,  but  at  long  intervals,  and  is 
now  entirely  devoted  to  pleasure. 

Rudder,  in  his  history  of  Gloucestershire, 
relates  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Bris- 
soel'sthere  was  formerly, after  divineservice 
on  Whit  Sunday,  distributed  pieces  of  bread 
and  cheese  to  the  congregation  at  church. 
To  defray  the  expense  of  this,  every  house- 
holder in  the  parish  paid  a  penny  to  the 
churchwardens,  which  was  said  to  be  for 
the  liberty  of  cutting  and  taking  wood  in 
Hudnalls.  Tradition  affirms  that  this 
privilege  was  obtained  of  some  Earl  of 
Hereford,  then  lord  of  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
at  the  instance  of  his  ladjr,  upon  the  same 
hard  terms  that  Lady  Godiva  obtained  the 
privileges  for  the  citizens  of  Coventry.    A 
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upon  to  state  that  at  that  very  moment 
Eliza  Danver  was  sauntering  in  the  Park 
with  Ciara  her  niece,  who  had  considerately 
taken  her  oat  of  the  way  for  the  afternoon. 

L^'ke  most  down-trodden  women,  ^Irs. 
Danvtr  was  secretive;  her  girls  were 
ashamed  of  their  aunt,  i^he  knew,  and 
would  certainly  not  wi^h  Mr.  Amherst  to 
meet  her  now  that  she  had  fdllen  so  f^ir 
beneath  the  position  in  which  they  fancied 
themselves.  loterested  in  her  children, 
and  loyal  according  to  her  lights,  she  was 
determined  that  nothing  from  her  lips 
shonld  iujare  their  friendship  with  a  man 
like  Lionel  Amherst. 

Easily  as  the  visitor  had  led  up  to 
family  matters,  he  led  away  from  the 
subject  just  as  easily;  found  a  score  of 
pleasant  thinga  to  say ;  and,  before  he  went 
away,  had  led  Mrs.  Danver  so  far  to  forget 
herself,  that  she  invited  him  to  oome  and 
dine  with  them  the  following  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Amherst  accepted  her  invitation  with 
much  pleasure,  said  something  amiable 
about  the  attraction  a  family  party  pre- 
sented to  a  wanderer  like  himself,  and 
bowed  himself  out*. 

'*0h  mother!— and  Aunt  EUza  herel" 
Jessie  cried,  as  soon  as  the  door  bad  closed 
behind  him.  "Oh,  why  did  yon  say 
Tuesday  1  Ic  you  had  only  waited  till 
Friday,  she  would  have  been  away." 

Mfp.  Danver's  face  fell.  "I  forgot 
about  Eliz^"  she  said,  and  then  mother 
and  daughter  gazed  at  each  other  blankly. 

'*  After  all,  she  is  nice-looking,"  Mr& 
Danver  ventured  feebly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  well  enough.  It  is  not  her 
looks  one  minds,  but  she  will  talk  and  tell 
him  everything  about  herself." 

"I  wonder  if  I  could  manage  to  get 
her  away  before  Tuesday,'*  in  weak  despera- 
tion. 

<<  You  niusb  not  try.  Auht  Eliza  is  kind 
in  her  own  w&y,  and,  after  all,  her  regard 
is  of  more  value  than  that  of  Mr.  Amherst." 
But  the  words  came  very  despondently, 
for  Jessie  felt  as  though  a  cruahing  blow 
had  fallen  on  some  brilliant  possibility. 

CHAPTER  IL 

"We  are  going  to  dine  late  to-day, 
auntie.  Mother  has  invited  a  friend  to 
join  us." 

"  Indeed  1 " 

Miss  Ddnver  was  not  particularly  inte- 
rested ;  but  she  looked  up  at  her  niece 
with  the  biisht^  alert  look  that  was  cha- 
racteristic of  her. 


cc- 


She  was  a  tall,  well-formed  woman  of 
eight-and  -  thirty  or  thereabouts,  with  a 
handsome,  regular  -  featured,  somewhat 
severe  face.  Her  hair  was  ver)r  dark  brown, 
straight  and  glossy;  her  eyes  were  grey 
and  very  penetrating,  and  her  complexion 
was  of  that  peculiar  ivory  tint  which  so 
successfully  resists  the  ravages  of  years. 

In  her  rich,  well-cut  dress ;  with  her 
handsome  face  and  clear,  intelligent  eyes ; 
it  would  certainly  have  required  some  ex- 
planation, before  the  uninitiated  oould  have 
come  to  understand  that  this  was  the 
relative  of  whom  commonplace  little  Clara 
Danver  was  ashamed. 

"Mother  is  rather  anxious  about  the 
dinner,  and  she  wants  you  to  suggest  a 
good  '  menu '  that  will  not  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  joint  efforts." 

''  Is  the  friend  a  man  or  a  woman  1 " 

"  It  is  a  gentleman." 

"Oh!"  a  faint  flicker  of  amusement 
gleamed  for  a  second  in  Miss  Danver's  eyes ; 
"then  I  shall  give  the  dinner  my  b^st 
consideration,  and  you  mu^t  let  me  help 
Ellen  with  the  preliminaries." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  wear  your  bla  Jc 
velvet  dress  1 '' 

"  I  don't  know.  If  this  is  a  very  extra 
sort  of  gentleman,  perhaps  you  would 
rather  your  commonpldce  old  aunt  did  not 
appear." 

Clara  protested  vehemently.  Of  all 
people  in  the  world,  her  aunt  must  be 
present  to  meet  Mr.  Amherst^  whom  she 
was  sure  to  like,  and  who  was  altogether  a 
splendid  kind  of  a  man.  But,  having  found 
an  opening  in  her  aunt's  ffood-humonred 
observations,  Clara  prepared  to  make  her 
little  request  This  Mr.  Amherst,  whom 
they  expected  to  dinner,  belonged  to  ft 
county  family,  and  had  never  had  uiy 
relations  in  trade ;  and,  Uierefore,  as  a 
ereat  favour  to  the  whole  of  them,  would 
dear  Aunt  Eliza  promise  not  to  mention 
the  hotel  before  hiim  f 

Never  in  all  her  life  had  little  Clara  seen 
such  a  blush  as  that  which  suiged  slowly 
up  over  her  aunt's  throat,  and  ears,  and 
forehead.  It  was  no  rose  flush  in  the 
cheeks  this,  but  one  of  those  red  tides  dist 
seem  to  rise  in  a  hot  wave  from  the  very 
heart. 

''  You  know,  for  ourselves,  we  don't  mind 
a  bit,"  Clara  went  on,  with  a  desperate 
effort  to  explain.  "  We  could  not  adimre 
you  more  if  you  were  a  Queen,  and  keeping 
an  hotel  is  a  thing  any  lady  might  do,  1  am 
sure;  but  Mr.  Amherst  is  different,  and  be 
might  think  it  not  quite  the  thing.    Some 
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people  have  old-fashioned  ideas,  you  know, 
and  alvrajB  think  of  the  proprietor  of  an 
hotel  as  a  boxom  person  who  sees  to  the 
airing  of  the  linen  and  scolds  the  chamber- 
maids." 
"I  often  scold  the  chambermaids." 
"  Oh,  yes.  Bat  you  are  different ;  quite 
a  lady,  you  know,  and  looking  like  a 
Dachess.  No  one  could  ever  imagine,  to 
look  at  you,  that  yoa  did  anything  of  a 
practical  and  every-day  kind,  and  so  I 
want  yoa  to  let  us  ignore  the  hotel  for 
once.  The  reason  i$  this :  Mr.  Amherst 
admires  Jessie.  I  know  he  does,  though 
sLe  pretends  not  to  think  so,  and  he  is 
quite  a  gentleman  and  erer  so  rich,  and  we 
should  fdl  like  him  to  marry  her." 

'  But  I  don't  see  what  he  has  to  do  with 
my  occupation." 

"Well,  you  know  he  might  not  like  it. 
It  is  a  thing  no  one  should  object  to 
really,''  Clara  added  with  large-mbded 
magnanimity,  *'  but  Mr.  Amherst  might." 
"  Then,  for  that  very  reason,  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  told  before  he  commits  him- 
self." ^ 

A  slight  frown  contracted  Clara's  smooth 
forehead.  Her  aunt  was  certainly  a  pro- 
voking womaa 

<'I  don't  think  so.  It  is  not  like  a 
crime,  and  it  is  a  thing  he  should  not  mind 
once  ha  has  spoken.  No  one  would  have 
the  moral  courage  to  admit  that  he  broke 
off  an  engagement  because  the  girl's  aunt 
kept  an  hotel ;  though  a  man  might  find  it 
an  obstacle  before  he  declared  himself" 

^'I  recognise  the  distinction."  There 
was  a  glitter  which  might  have  been  mirth, 
or  might  have  been  malice,  in  Miss  Dan- 
yer's  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

'<  And  you  will  do  as  I  wish  t " 

"  1  think  vou  may  rely  on  me,"  patting 

Clara's  cheek,  ''unless  I  think  Jessie  too 

good  for  him,  and  so  try  to  alienate  him 

vurpostly.      What  is  this  Mr.  Amherst 

''Very  handsome,  taU,  and  broad,  and 
blue-eyed.  But  perhaps  you  know  him, 
for  he  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
your  early  home." 

*'  Is  his  name  Lionel,  I  wonder  I " 
**  Yes  !  such  a  nice  name,  is  it  not  t — 
Lionel  Amherst." 

*'  And  you  think  he  is  fond  of  Jessie  ? " 
''  Oh,  yes,  it  was  quite  evident  from  the 
first.     You  know  Jessie  is  rather  cold  with 
strangers,  but  she  could  not  hold    him 
aloof.^ 

**  And  does  she  care  for  him  t " 

"  How  can  I  tell  1    You  know  she  jests 


at  everything  but  the  practical  side  of  love 
But  I  don't  see  how  she  could  fail  to  like 
Mr.  Amherst,  he  is  so  clever,  and  hand- 
some, and  rich." 

**  All  excellent  reasons  for  being  loved. 
Well,  1  promise  not  to  spoil  sporL" 

"And  you  will  wear  your  black  velvet 
dress  t^'  ^ 

'^Certainly,  and  my  opal  and  diamond 
ornaments,  and  in  addition  111  decorate 
the  dinner  table  and  mike  the  entries." 

When  Clara  had  gone  away.  Aunt  Eliza 
fell  into  a  listless  attitude,  and  sat  staring 
blankly  at  the  fading  colours  in  the  worn 
cirpet.  The  girl's  half  shrewd,  half 
simple  words  seemed  to  recall  to  her 
memory  a  vivid  dream,  long  dreamt,  and 
half  forgotten. 

Was  It  so  long,  almost  a  score  of  years, 
since  she  herselfhad  been  a  girl,  to  whom 
time  seemed  long  and  life  cruel  t  Was  it 
really  she  who  had  lived  through  one  of 
those  tumultuous  crises,  whose  mil  bitter- 
ness only  youth  can  realise  t  Was  it 
indeed  Elizi  Danver  who,  eighteen  years 
before,  had  suddenlv  found  herself  bereft 
of  parent,  and  wesJth,  and  love,  by  one 
fell  disaster  1  And  was  it  her  subsequent 
vast  discoveries  of  unsuspected  meanness  in 
all  whom  sho  had  previously  liked  and 
trusted,  which  had  rendered  her  practical 
and  self-willed  as  she  was  f 

She  could  not  answer  this,  nor  could  she 
define  clearly  to  herself  the  steps  of  her 
developement 

Eliza  had  a  different  mother  from  that 
of  Colonel  Danver  and  his  eight  brothers 
and  sisters,  as  Mrs.  Danver  had  explained 
to  Mr.  Amherst,  and  what  had  led  that 
mother,  when  only  two-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  to  unite  herself  to  Lanfrey  Danver, 
a  more  than  middle-aged  and  by  no  means 
fascinating  widower  with  nine  children, 
the  elder  ones  already  at  men's  and 
women's  estate,  not  one  gossip  in  the 
whole  country-side  had  been  able  certainly 
to  explain;  for  Lizzie  Lake  was  some- 
thing of  a  beauty,  and  a  good  deal  of  an 
heiress,  judged  from  a  local  standpoint 
her  fortune  very  nearly  approaching  five 
figures,  and  her  education  being  excellent, 
according  to  the  time. 

Lanfrey  Danver  was  certainly  a  most 
respectable  man,  a  landowner,  who  was 
regarded  as  being  much  nearer  the  gentry 
than  the  farming  class,  who  enjoyed 
in  his  household  the  easy  abundance  of 
prosperity,  and  who  had  ambitions,  social 
and  pecuniary,  for  himself  and  his  children. 
But  these  attributes,  however  praiseworthy 
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in  themselves,  are  .hardly  those  which 
girls  appreciate,  and  Mr.  Danver  had  been 
nearly  old  enoagh  to  be  Lizzie  Lake's 
grandfather  at  the  time  she  electrified  the 
neighbourhood  by  marrying  him. 

That  he  loved  her  was  very  evident  to 
everyone  ;  bat  the  love  of  the  father 
of  a  hdf -grown  family  is  more^  likely  to 
wear  an  absurd  than  an  appealing  aspect 
in  the  eyes  of  a  merry  rirl.  And  yet,  some- 
how, Lanfrey  Danver  distanced  men  who 
might  have  been  his  sons  in  wooing  the 
heiress,  and  carried  her  off  before  their 
very  eyes,  leaving  them  to  ask  each  other 
blankly  what  it  conld  possibly  mean.  Had 
she  had  a  disappointment,  and  did  she 
fling  herself  awav  on  this  elderly  widower 
through  spite,  cnoosing  him,  of  all  men, 
from  some  inexplicable  woman's  motive  t 
That  love  had  dictated  her  action,  neither 
friend  nor  foe  could  reasonably  believe. 

But  the  bride  laughed  question  and 
surmise  aside,  kept  her  roses  and  her 
pretty  looks,  spent  her  money  freely  on 
Lanfrey  Danver's  house  and  children,  and 
never  gave  surmise  or  slander  even  the 
most  slender  foundation  to  build  on,  till 
she  died  when  her  baby  girl  was  bom. 

Then  Lanfrey  Danver  wished  to  die 
too,  but  a  broken  heart  does  not  always 
kill;  indeed,  it  allowed  him  to  live  a 
maimed  life  till  the  youug  Eliza  had 
reached  womanhood. 

In  a  way  the  brothers  and  sisters  were 
very  fond  of  Eliza;  she  was  the  family 
baby  at  first,  and  the  little  heire&s  later, 
the  one  who  was  to  have  a  grand  educa- 
tion and  the  chance  of  a  great  future. 

It  had  been  rather  a  spite  to  some  of 
the  sons  of  the  house,  at  their  start  in  life, 
that  their  father  would  not  give  them  a 
slice  of  his  second  wife's  dowry  to  help 
them  over  the  dull  working  days  that 
always  precede  success ;  but  on  this  point 
the  old  man  had  been  firm,  the  money 
was  Eliza's ;  and  though  they  were  welcome 
to  a  share  of  the  interest,  the  principal 
must  never  be  touched. 

The  money  was  Eliza's;  they  had  all 
heard  that  a  hundred  times,  and  jet  when 
Lanfrey  Danver  died  suddenly,  intestate, 
the  lawyer-son  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  solemnly  took  possession  of  every 
thiug,  in  the  interest  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Eliza  should  have  her  tenth,  of  coarse ; 
that  she  should  have  more  was  unreason- 
able ;  surely  law  was  just.  None  of  them 
would  ask  anything  but  their  due;  but 
the  sons  had  expensive  families,  and  the 


daughters  extravagant  husbands,  and  s 
thousand  pounds  apiece  would  be  a  wel- 
come windfall  to  the  whole  of  them. 

They  were  all  disposed  to  be  very  kind 
to  Eliza ;  there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
was  not  willmg  to  offer  her  a  home  till  she 
married— as  marry  she  certainly  would, 
a  good-looking  girl  like  her — and  farther 
to  provide  her  with  all  facilities  towards 
that  consummation. 

The  girl  listened  to  what  her  brother 
Hugh  had  to  say,  as  spokesman  for  the 
others,  and  her  pale  face  was  very  calm,  in 
spite  of  the  tears  that  had  fallen  for  the 
dead. 

''  Give  me  what  comes  to  me  as  my 
share,"  she  said.  "  As  to  living  with  any 
of  you— thank  you,  no.  I  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  ways  of  my  own,  and  am  too 
old  to  learn  those  of  others  easily." 

They  talked  to  her  about  marriage,  and 
not  one  of  them  had  cared  to  find  out, 
what  any  servant  about  the  place  coold 
have  told  them — that  she  was  to  manj 
Lionel  Amherst,  of  Old  Court,  and  that  be 
was  to  live  at  Oakdene  with  her,  when  she 
was  hb  wife. 

And  now  Oakdene  was  not  hers,  nor 
her  money,  nor,  perhaps,  her  lover. 

And  only  a  week  i^o  she  had  not 
suspected  that  there  was  a  false  heart  in 
the  world. 

On  investigation,  Oakdene  proved  to 
have  been  a  losing  investment  for  yesn 
past  The  income  from  it  had  by  no 
means  covered  the  outlay,  and  Lanfrej 
Danver  had  been  indifferent  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  things  straight 

•'  Oakdene  belongs  by  right  to  Geoffij, 
the  eldest  son,"  Hugh,  the  lawyer,  hai 
stated  officially;  ''but  he  would  l^e  it 
sold,  I  know,  and  the  proceeds  divided 
with  strict  impartiality." 

"That  is  generous  of  GeoflBcy,"  sister 
Martha  cried  with  fervour. 

"Geoffry  never  believed  in  primogeni- 
ture, I  know,"  sister  Louisa  said  appro- 
vingly. "In  his  eyes  the  childr^  of 
one  father  were  quite  equal  and  bound 
to  share  alike." 

All  this  time  poor  brother  Geoffry  was 
out  in  India  with  his  regiment,  not  uttering 
a  single  word  of  all  the  fine  sentiments 
attributed  to  him. 

Like  most  officers  without  much  private 
income.  Major  Danver  was  needy,  and  so, 
when  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
was  sent  to  him  as  his  share  of  his  father's 
property,  he  accepted  it  without  too  dose 
scrutiny.     No  doubt^e^did  utter  a  hope 
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that  the  little  girl  was  well  provided  for, 
bat  the  matter  was  not  sufficiently  close 
to  his  heart  for  him  to  write  home  and 
inquire. 

EUza  received  her  eight  hundred  pounds 
too,  and  thanked  brother  Hugh  for  idl  the 
troable  he  had  taken  in  winding  up  the 
estate,  and  hoped  he  had  paid  himself  for 
his  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and 
he  hardly  knew  if  she  was  sarcastic  or  not 
Her  father  dead,  Oakdene  sold,  her  kin- 
dred 80  base,  and  her  lover  false,  what 
then  could  more  or  less  money  matter  to 
her) 

And  yet  Lionel  was  not  false.  If  she 
could  have  only  bated  him  or  anyone,  it 
would  have  been  one  living  sentiment  in 
the  dead  sea  that  surrounded  her.  He  had 
come  to  say  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
tender  afker  her  father's  death ;  be  had  been 
present  at  the  funeral,  and  had  met  brother 
Hugh  as  a  friend  of  the  f amfty ;  only  when 
he  leamed  that  there  was  no  will,  and  that 
Oakdene  was  to  be  sold,  and  that  every- 
thing Mr.  Danver  left  was  to 'be  divided 
equally  among  his  ten  children,  he  had 
allowed  his  mother  td  come  and  tell  the 
girl  that  all  must  be  over  between  them. 

Mrs.  Amherst  had  not  given  her  verdict 
cruelly ;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  shed  so 
many  tears  over  it  that  every  feature  in 
her  amiable  face  was  blurred  out  of  recogni- 
tion, and  she  had  paused  a  dozen  times  in 
the  middle  of  her  observations  to  say,  with 
a  wail  in  her  voice  :  "  How  dreadful  I  must 
seem  to  you  ! "  But  no  amount  of  sorrow 
could  alter  the  fact  that  her  fourth  son  had 
neither  a  career  nor  a  shilling  of  his  own 
in  the  world,  and  that  therefore,  since 
Eliza  had  lost  her  fortune,  a  marriage  with 
liionel  was  absolutely  impossible. 

EHzi  had  acquiesced  in  this  decision, 

and    had    wondered    stunidly  why  Mrs. 

Amherst  was  so  sorry.     Sne  did  not  think 

she  was  sorry.     It  was  quite  natural  that 

things  should  be  as  they  were.    Her  father 

had  been  old  and  likely  to  die,  and  he 

had   died,  and  her  brothers  and  sisters 

accepted  what  came  to  them  legally,  and, 

since  both  Lionel  and  she  were  poor,  of 

coarse  they  had  to  part.    It  was  all  quite 

natural  and  reasonable,  and  exactly  what 

ahe  might  have  expected ;  and  if  she  could 

only  have  got  rid  of  that  horrible  weight 

-where  her  heart  used  to  be,  she  did  not 

think   she  would  have  minded  anything 

very  much. 

••  Don't  think  I  love  you  less.  Oh,  I 
think  I  love  you  a  hundred  times  more 
than  ever,"  Mrs.  Amherst  faltered,  wipbg 


her  disfigured  face  with  the  s<juare  of  wet 
cambric  which  she  bad  held  in  her  hand 
throughout  their  interview.  "You  have 
been  as  a  daughter  to  me  for  years,  and 
you  must  be  a  daughter  etilL  I  promised 
Lionel  before  be  went  away  that  you 
would  live  with  me  always." 

**  Then  he  has  gone  away  t " 

"  Yes,  he  went  yesterday  morning.  He 
said  he  could  not  bear  to  say  farewell,  and 
I  suppose  he  thought  you  would  not  come 
to  us  as  long  as  he  was  at  home.'' 

"  Where  has  he  gone  1 " 

''  To  America ;  ttuiin^  with  him  the  hope 
that,  some  day,  be  will  have  a  home  to 
offer  you." 

Eliza  shook  her  head,  not  because  she 
knew  of  the  difficulties  before  him;  but 
because  she  had  no  power  of  hoping  left 

"And  now,  my  dear,  pack  up  your 
things,  and  say  good-bye  to  your  broUiers 
and  sisters — ghouls  that  they  are,  coming 
to  batten  on  a  grave — and  come  home 
with  me." 

"  You  are  kind  to  ask  me,  but  it  is  im- 
possible, dear  Mra  Amherst,"  the  girl 
answered  with  her  tremulous  smile. 

"  Impossible  1  '^  Mrs.  Amherst  echoed. 

"Yes,  I  must  not  sit  down  to  think;  I 
must  not  let  myself  realise  how  very 
miserable  I  am ;  I  must  get  as  far  away 
from  Oakdene,  and  all  connected  with  it, 
as  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  will  permit." 

"  And  why  f 

"  To  got  work,  and  to  learn  forgetfulness. 
I  am  young,  and  strong,  and  poor ;  and  I 
have  a  little  money  and  much  energy,  and 
I  will  not  let  myself  be  overwhelmed" 

So  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  Eliza 
Danver  took  her  life  into  her  own  hands, 
found  out  that  she  had  a  talent  for  do- 
mestic management  on  a  large  scale,  and 
resolved  to  utilise  it 

"A  woman  may  slave  her  life  out  and 
earn  a  pittance  and  be  genteel,  or  she  may 
invest  her  brain  power  and  capital  in  the 
service  of  the  million,  and  thereby  realise 
prosperity,  if  she  is  lucky.  But  then  she 
will  be  considered  vulgar,  and  her  friends 
will  despise  hec  In  that  case,  one  is  for- 
tunate who,  like  me,  has  no  friends.  But  if 
I  succeed,  I  shall  make  friends.  Qold  must 
be  the  real  philosopher's  stone,"  she  told 
herself  bitterly,  "only  that  it  sometimes 
works  backwards,  like  a  witch's  prayer." 

After  two  years  spent  in  self-education 
in  practical  matters,  the  girl  invested  her 
inheritance  in  the  purchase  of  a  small 
establishment,  known  as  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
at  Stillwater. 
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The  hotel  was  not  of  much  consequence 
when  Miss  Danver  bought  it;  but  before 
ten  years  it  had  become  the  most  fashion- 
able hotel  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  was 
CO  thoroughly  in  earnest,  so  firmly  deter- 
mined to  succeed,  harbg  staked  so  much 
on  her  venture,  that  her  own  intensity 
transmitted  itself  into  everything  she 
touched.  All  her  energies  went  into  her 
work,  all  her  income  was  spent  in  advan- 
tageous developements ;  and  if  she  grew  at 
last  to  speak  a  little  too  often  of  "my 
hotel"  and  "my  arrangements,"  and  <'  the 
accommodation  for  my  visitors,"  her  pride 
in  what  she  had  achieved  was  considered 
very  pardonable  by  the  friends  whom  she 
had  made  at  Stillwater. 

Her  nieces,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  popular  verdict ; 
and  tiiough,  in  tangible  ways,  they  had 
reason  to  bless  the  day  on  which  their 
mother  sent  for  Aunt  Eliz&—-that  she  might 
dispute  the  biU,  preparatory  to  leaving  an 
establishment  which  had  proved  too  expen- 
sive for  her  finances — they  nevertheless 
deplored  the  fact  hourly,  that  their  hand- 
some, clever  aunt  was  only  an  hotel-keeper. 

Eb'za  Danver  had  been  verv  pleased  to 
discover  persons  of  her  kindred  in  the 
faded,  querulous  lady  and  the  i>retty, 
flimsUy-dressed  girls,  whose  interest  in  her 
was  visibly  tinged  with  condescension ;  ana 
she  made  overtures  of  friendship  towards 
them  quite  warmly^  not  because  she  had  in 
anywise  forgotten  the  wrongs  endured  in 
her  girlhood,  but  because  she  had  come 
to  think  that  her  injuries  were  possibly 
blessings  in  disguise. 

Her  busy,  business-filled  life  had  forced 
sentiment  quite  into  the  background  of 
her  memory ;  the  money  she  had  lost  was 
less  by  far  than  the  Eagle  Hotel  would 
have  sold  for  now;  and  as  to  Lionel 
Amherst,  what  did  it  matter  about  him 
— ^a  man  who  had  been  able  to  leave  her 
without  a  written  message  or  a  syllable  of 
farewell  t 

As  to  her  shattered  faith  m  human 
nature,  what  did  it  matter  either,  since  it 
rested  on  iUusionl  It  was  far  better  to 
know  that  all  people  were  grasping,  and 
self-seeking,  and  dishonest,  because,  then, 
one  was  prepared  to  meet  them  on  equal 
terms. 

As  regarded  her  nieces  and  her  sister-in- 
law,  Eb'za  Danver  cherished  no  delusions 
whatever.  She  appraised  the  amiable,  cha- 
racterless Mrs.  D^inver,  and  the  shrewder, 
and  possibly  more  selfish,  girls  at  their 
exact  value ;  understood  perfectly  all  their 


genteel  pretences ;  knew,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  they  never  asked  her  to  visit  them 
unless  they  were  quite  certain  thtt  she 
would  not  come  in  contact  with  any  of 
their  fashionable  friends,  and  laughed  st 
them  secretly,  and  was  kind  to  them  in 
her  own  large-hearted  way. 

They  had  the  run  of  the  hotel  in  the 
season ;  they  had  useful  gifts  from  Aoot 
Eliza  throughout  the  year;  and  if,  not 
being  periect,  she  sometimes  took  a  ma- 
licious pleasure  in  running  full  tilt  acainst 
their  pretensions  with  anecdotes  of  her 
everyday  life,  she  soothed  her  conscience 
by  the  assurance  that  pricking  the  bubbles 
of  their  follies  was  the  most  salutary  m- 
vice  she  could  render  thenou 

Jessie  and  Clara  did  not  know  that  Aont 
EUza  talked  more  about  the  hotel  in  an 
hour  in  their  flimsy  drawing-room,  where 
the  best  articles  had  been  paid  for  ont  of 
her  purse,  than  in  a  week  of  ordinary  con- 
versation with  other  people. 


THE  SOULPTOB'S  STOEY. 

▲t.  look  at  it  I  Graceful,  and  true,  and  grand ; 

Bearing  the  stamp  of  genius,  as  you  say. 
Tis  pity  for  the  miwin^  arm  and  hand ; 

You  notice  less,  lookmg  this  other  way. 
Do  I  not  feel  its  beauty  7    To  the  core ; 
But  then  to  me  it  says  a  something  more. 

Toyou,  a  statue  well  and  nobly  wrought, 
The  chiselled  marble  breathing  patriot  life. 

The  dumb  lips  speaking  the  majestic  thought, 
The  proud  foot  springing  eager  for  the  sdife; 

To  me  it  teUs  of  deeper  thmffs  than  glory. 

Have  you  the  time  to  hear  the  sculptor's  story? 

Oh,  I  will  make  no  weary  tale  of  it. 
Nor  dwell  on  the  sweet  dawn  of  early  hope, 

When  youth  and  genius  made  a  temple  fit 
For  fame  to  dwell  in  at  his  widest  scope } 

It  shrank  to  a  poor  garret,  high  and  bare. 

With  cold  and  famine  for  companions  there. 

Not  one  of  all  who  hailed  his  promise  mom. 
With  golden  auguries  of  laureUed  art. 

Climbed  to  the  wretched  room,  where  he,  in  soon 
Of  the  time-servers*  praises,  ate  his  heart, 

And  dashed  into  his  work  the  mock  at  lies. 

That  scorches  still  in  those  imperial  eyes. 

Well  I  Fevered,  starving,  through  the  bitter  houn, 
The  strong  head  kept  the  jawing  pain  at  bsy; 

The  gifted  hand  wrought  to  its  highest  powen, 
Finished  its  task,  as  closed  the  winter  day, 

And  the  fierce  cold  crept  in,  to  kiU  and  freeze, 

As  Paris  woke  to  New  Year  revelries. 

Nor  bread  nor  wine  upon  the  vacant  board. 
Nor  faggot  left  to  feed  the  empty  stove ; 

Below  the  attic  mirth  and  revel  nmred, 
The  steely  stars  shone  pitiless  above ; 

And  he  had  naught  to  sell,  and  naught  to  pawu 

The  frost  would  break  the  clay  before  the  dawn  i 

He  took  the  blanket  from  his  squalid  bed. 
He  took  the  rags  that  wrapped  him  as  they  migbt; 

Round  the  dumb  darling  of  his  heart  and  hejd 
He  drew  them,  shelters  from  the  cruel  night; 

And  cast  himiielf  beside  it  on  the  floor, 

Giving  his  all~e*en  Love  could  do  no  more. 
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When  the  reluctant  downing  slowly  crept, 
Through  the  email,  froBt-dimmed  panes  that  lit 
the  room, 
Frozen  beside  his  work  the  sculptor  slept ; 
The  strange  clothed  form  stood  dusky  in  the 
gloom, 
Onlj^  one  outstretched  arm  and  hand  seemed  keep- 
ing 
A  guard  upon  the  prostrate  figure,  sleeping. 

Sleeping?  A  sleep  no  lingering  trump  of  Fame 
Ck>nla  startle  back  to  life  that  proved  too  hard ; 

No  tardy  recognition  of  his  name 
Could  wake  the  dead,  to  take  the  slow  reward. 

They  raised  him  in  a  reverence  learned  too  late, 

And  looked  upon  his  work,  and  knew  it  great 

They  laid  him  somewhere  up  at  P^re-la-Chaise, 
And  raised,  years  afterwards,  a  cenotaph 

"To  the  ^at  master.**    From  their  destined  place 
Do  spirits  ever  look  on  us  and  laugh, 

A  laugh  that  Heaven  may  rob  of  bitterness. 

At  all  the  fleeting  creeds  we  men  profess  ? 

As  for  his  work,  they  had  it,  as  you  see. 

Wrought  in  Sicilian  marble  rich  and  rare ; 
Only,  for  all  they  bore  it  carefully. 

The  lifted  arm  snapped  on  the  narrow  stair. 
His  coat  had  slipped  from  it.  so  frail  the  rags ; 
It  shattered,  frozen,  on  the  frozen  flags. 

And  so  it  is.  as  others  look  to  praise 

On  this,  the  glory  of  my  gallery.  I 
Half  lose  its  beauty,  seeing,  as  I  gaze. 

Its  author  lying  down  alone  to  die. 
Such  fate  is  somewluit  hard  to  understand. — 
Yes.  one  does  sorely  miss  the  arm  and  hand. 


CHRONICLES   OF  THE  WELSH 
COUNTIES. 

ANGLESEY,  CAERNARVON,  AND  MERIONETH. 

It  18  not  easy  to  nnderatand  how  Angle- 
sey came  by  its  English  xuune,  for,  in  spite 
of  sondry  raids  and  temporary  conquests  by 
ihe  Anglo-Saxons,  the  island  has  always  re- 
mained thoroughly  Welsh,  as  the  names  of 
places  testify ;  there  being  a  few  exceptions 
where  Northmen  may  have  made  piratical 
settlements  on  the  coast,  and  where  the 
Anglo-Normans  have  left  traces,  as  at 
Beaumaris,  with  its  ruined  Norman  castle. 
Among  the  Welsh  the  island  has  always 
been  known  as  Ynys  Fon,  or  Mon^the 
Mona  of  the  Boman  historians,  who  have 
commemorated  the  conquest  of  the  island 
by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  when  he  played 
such  havoc  among  the  Druida 

According  to  an  old  Welsh  saying,  Mon 
vas  the  mother  of  Wales,  either  from  its 
having  been  the  chief  granary  of  the 
North,  or  because  it  was  tne  chief  seat  of 
the  Bards,  and  the  fountain-head  of  the 
learning  and  religious  mjsteries  of  the 
Cymry.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
particularly  fertile  or  attractive  in  the 
Anglesey  of  the  present  day.  Perhaps 
the  f eelUigs  of  the  ordinary  traveller  pass- 
ing to  or  from  Holyhead  for  the  Irish 


ferry,  are  unduly  depressed  by  the  an- 
ticipation or  the  effects  of  that  distressing 
01  deal;  but  windy,  barren,  and  gloomy  is 
the  general  impression  of  the  landecape, 
and  cold  and  dismal  are  the  rocky  shores 
and  wild  surf  beyond.  Bat  the  shores  of 
the  Menai  Straits  make  amends,  with  their 
wooded  hei&hts,  and  pleasant  glens,  and 
general  holiday  and  festive  aspect 

Beaumaris  is  a  fair  and  pleasant  town, 
with  little  to  recall  the  days  of  old  except 
the  rains  of  the  castle— one  of  those  buUt 
by  Edward  the  First  to  secure  his  hold 
upon  North  Walea  Near  at  hand  is  a 
relic  of  the  dajs  of  Welsh  independence, 
in  Llanfaes  Priory,  built  by  Llewellyn, 
Prince  of  North  Wales — the  Welsh  do  not 
number  their  Princes,  as  is  the  convenient 
fashion  of  other  nations,  but  distinguish 
them  by  sffixing  the  names  of  their  faUiers, 
and  this  is  Llewelljn  ap  Jorweitb,  the 
grandfather  of  the  last  and  lost  Llewellyn, 
in  whom  ended  the  long  line  of  native 
rulers.  The  earlier  L!ewellyn  msrried 
Joan,  the  natural  daughter  of  Kinf<  John 
by  a  noble  lady  of  the  house  of  Ferrers, 
and  although  scandal  connected  her  name 
with  a  Norman  Knight,  one  William  de 
Braose,  yet  the  Prince,  haviog  revenged 
himself  upon  ihe  lover,  was  not  too  baid 
upon  the  wife,  and  when  she  died,  built 
this  priory  over  her  tomb.  Hereabouts 
was  fought  a  great  battle  between  the 
native  Welsh  and  the  Saxons  under 
Egbert,  and  the  skulls  and  bones  which  are 
sometimes  washed  from  the  crumbUng 
shore  by  the  tide,  are  attributed  to  the 
warriors  and  braves  who  fought  and  fell 
so  long  aga 

Close  to  the  headland  of  Penmon,  and 
opposite  Puffin  Island,  is  a  still  more 
ancient  priory  with  more  interesting 
ruins  and  surrounding^  Between  the  two 
priories  is  Castell  Lemiog,  an  old  Norman 
tower  which  tradition  assigns  to  Hugh  the 
Fat,  Earl  of  Chester.  It  was  in  1096 
that  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury  and  Hugh  of 
Chester  associated  together,  gathered  a  large 
force,  and  entered  Noilh  Wales.  Tne 
allied  Earls  fought  their  way  to  Ynjs  Fon, 
and  slew  all  they  found  there.  But  the 
career  of  him  of  Shrewsbury  was  ended 
in  a  curious  adventure.  Magnus,  the  son 
of  Harold,  King  of  Norway,  was  cruising 
about  the  coast  in  his  long  ship,  and 
passing  within  sight  of  the  shore,  Hugh 
rode  out  against  him  through  the  shallow 
sea,  thinking,  perhaps,  to  knock  a  hole 
through  the  ship  with  his  batUe-axa 
Magnus,  standing  on  the  prow  of  his  ship, 
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drew  hiB  how  and  sent  an  arrow  so  well 
aimed  that  it  pierced  the  eye  of  the  chief, 
elsewhere  inyiilnerable  in  his  helm  and 
shirt  of  mail,  and  stretched  him  dead 
among  the  carling  waves. 

At  the  present  day,  with  the  Menai  and 
Britannia  Bridges  carrying  rail  and  road 
over  the  strait,  fieaomaris  is  out  of  the  track 
of  those  who  cross  from  the  mainland ;  bat 
ap  to  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  Holy- 
head road,  the  chief  track  for  travellers 
from  the  English  borders  was  over  the 
Levan  Sands  at  low  water,  and  then  by 
ferry  to  Beaumaris.  Those  who  came  from 
the  South  had  another  route,  a  terribly 
rude  and  mountainous  wa^,  a  way  that  had 
been  much  better  and  safer  in  the  daysof  the 
Eomans,  no  doubt,  than  it  had  ever  been 
since,  down  to  the  days  of  Highway  Boards 
— ^miserable  as  are  their  works — and  county 
police.  This  road  passed  through  Dinas, 
Mowddy,  and  Dolgelly,  and  then  to  Bar- 
mouth, and  along  the  coast  by  Harlech 
towers  that  rise  nobly  over  the  sands  of 
the  great  Traeth,  and  so  crossing  that 
estuary  with  some  peril,  as  can  be  done 
with  little  less  danger  at  the  present  day, 
and  then  over  a  comparatively  level  region 
to  Caernarvon. 

Approaching  the  town  by  this  once  diffi- 
cult road  you  cross  the  brook  of  Seiont,  and 
you  may  realise  with  a  thrill  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  Nature,  and  of  Welsh  names, 
as  compared  with  the  shifting  course  of 
human  events.  For  this  brook,  without 
doubt,  gave  its  name  to  the  Roman  station 
of  Segontium,  that  stood  on  the  green  knoll 
yonder  to  the  right,  by  the  hamlet  of  Llan- 
bedig,  which  has  j^ielded  up  many  relics  of 
its  ancient  state  m  the  way  of  coins,  and 
pottery,  and  calcined  stones  —  traces  of 
the  burning  and  plundering  it  underwent 
at  the  hands  of  Saxon  marauders.  The 
Roman  station  is,  in  fact,  the  fort,  or  Caer 
in  Arvon,  from  which  the  town  and  district 
derived  their  name. 

A  little  further  on  are  clustered  the  blue 
slate  roofs  of  Caernarvon,  above  which  rise 
the  noble  towers  of  the  castle^  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  ruins  of  the  feudal  strong- 
hold anywhere  to  be  met  witL  Seven 
grand  towers  flank  the  gloomy  crenellated 
walls,  with  graceful  turrets  breaking  the 
massive  outline.  The  grand  entrance 
fronts  to  the  town,  and  there  Edward  sits 
beneath  a  richly-carved  canopy  above  the 
guarded  portals,  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 
Worn  and  defaced  as  is  the  effigy, 
something  about  it  stamps  the  figure  as 
that  of  a  mighty  lord  and  great  niler  of 


men — ruthless  and  passionless,  severe  yet 
just.  This  figure  ever  seemed  to  the  gene- 
rations of  Welsh,  who  watched  the  towen 
growing  hoary  witii  age,  as  the  type  and 
visiUe  sign  of  their  subjection. 

There  is  little  doubt  of  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  received  account  of  the  birih 
of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  within  the  waUs 
of  the  castle,  although  the  Eagle  Tower, 
the  traditional  scene  of  the  events  was  not 
finished  till  many  years  after.  Queen 
Eleanor,  who  in  her  devotion  to  her  bus- 
band  never  spared  herself,  was  content  to 
pass  the  hour  of  her  peril  within  the  half- 
finished  walls  of  the  new  castle,  in  order 
that  her  husband  might  present  the  newly- 
born  Prince — ^if  Prince  he  were  to  be— to 
his  reluctant  subjects  as  one  bom  among 
them,  a  native  Prince  of  Wale& 

But  in  spite  of  Edward's  mingled  force 
and  policy,  the  Wekh  long  retained  an 
ardent  desire  for  independence,  with  a  not 
unnaturid  antipathy  to  English  taxes, 
which  often  drove  them  to  revolt  The 
first  stone  of  the  castle  foundations  was 
laid  in  1283,  and  ten  years  afterwards  the 
Welshmen  rose  against  a  subsidy  attempted 
to  be  levied  for  the  French  war,  over- 
powered the  slender  garrison  of  the  castle, 
and  hung  Sir  Roger  de  Puleston,  the  Be- 
ceiver  of  Taxes,  over  the  door  of  his  own 
mansion.  The  insurgents  demolished  the 
defences  of  the  castle  so  far  as  they  were 
able;  but  after  the  insurrection  had  burnt 
itself  out,  the  castle  was  speedily  put  in 
repair.  From  that  time,  the  fortress  seems 
to  have  met  with  no  particular  adventures 
till  it  was  besieged  by  the  French  allies  of 
Owen  Glendwr,  when  the  town,  which  wai 
now  walled  and  strongly  defended  as  weB 
as  the  castle,  held  out  successfully  against 
the  enemy. 

After  that  uege,  all  was  peace  till 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  when  town  and 
castle  repeatedly  changed  hands — or,  per- 
haps, only  sides,  for  the  Welshmen  fought 
alternately  for  York  or  Lancaster,  accorduig 
to  the  varying  interests  of  their  ohiefii. 
Then  the  castle  fell  into  decay.  The 
Welsh  were  satisfied  with  a  King  of  their 
own  race — the  grandson  of  Owen  Tudor, 
whom  their  greybeards  remembered  well; 
and  castles  to  keep  them  in  awe  were  now 
superfluous.  But  the  castle  was  furbished 
up  again  in  the  civil  wars,  and  garrisoned 
for  the  King ;  was  taken  and  retaken,  and 
finally  surrendered  by  Lord  Byron  to  the 
Parliament  The  castle  was  held  by  ft 
garrison  during  the  Commonweidth,  and 
had  its  warders  and  keepers  till  the  middle 
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of  the  eighteenth  century,  being  occasion- 
.  aUy  naed  as  a  prison,  when  it  was  finally 
abandoned  to  decay.  Bat  it  always  has 
had  its  Constable,  and,  being  still  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Cro?m,  has  been  repaired,  and 
18  now  kept  up  at  the  public  expense. 

Belonging  to  the  same  chain  of  fortresses 
which  inward  imposed  upon  the  Welsh, 
was  Harlech  Castle,  which  controlled  the 
passes  towards  the  sea,  and  which  was  the 
sito  of  a  formidable  stronghold  of  the 
ancient  Princes  of  North  Wales.  The 
massive  towers  of  Harlech  crown  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  which  overlooks  the  green 
marshes  below,  and  the  shoals  and  channels 
of  the  wide  estuary — the  Traeth  Mawr — 
that  opens  up  towards  Festiniog,  with  the 
Snowdon  range  in  the  background,  and  the 
blue  hills  of  Caernarvonshire  stretohing  far 
into  the  sea.  Within,  the  stomness  of  the 
fort  gives  place  to  the  rich  decorations  of 
the  Palace — a  spacious  banqueting  hall  and 
rooms  of  princely  dignity.  The  same  rich- 
ness of  state  apartments  characterises  the 
Castles  of  Conway  and  Caernarvon,  and 
Edward  probably  hoped  to  see  one  of  his 
own  children  a  veritable  Prince  in  Wales, 
holding  a  Viceregal  Court  among  the 
mountain  chieftains.  Conway  Castle  is 
even  more  rich  and  stately,  more  of  the 
Palace  and  less  of  the  fortress  than  the 
other  two,  and  with  the  old  walled  to?m 
about  it,  and  the  placid  river  under  its 
widls,  must  indeed  have  been  a  place  to 
dream  about,  till  the  railway  burrowed 
under  its  towers,  and  the  shriek  of  trains 
put  to  flight  the  genius  loci 

The  Bomans  in  their  time  had  driven 
their  highways  and  founded  their  military 
stations  in  the  same  general  direction. 
Their  base  was  Chester,  also  "  The  City  of 
the  Legion,"  but  they  did  not  cling  to  the 
sea-shore  like  the  Plantagenet  King,  who 
trusted  mainly  to  his  ships  for  provision- 
ing his  castles,  in  case  of  general  insurrec- 
tion. Instead  of  Conway  Castle  we  have 
the  Boman  station  of  Conovium,  now 
Caerhun,  some  miles  higher  up  the  river, 
whence  a  military  road  crossed  the  wild 
mountain  region  to  the  straits,  avoiding 
the  perilous  headland  of  Penmaenmawr. 
Segontium  itself  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  probably 
an  urban  population  clung  to  the  site, 
notwithstanding  burnings  and  plunderings, 
till  with  the  building  of  the  castle  and 
the  fortification  of  the  town  itself  the 
municipality  was  settled,  and  regulated 
by  the  grant  of  a  charter  of  privileges  and 
immunities,  by  the  King  of  EDgland. 


The  Welsh  themselves  seem  never  to 
have  cared  to  dwell  in  walled  towns,  or  to 
have  had  any  tendency  to  come  together 
in  urban  settlements ;  and  this  kingdom  of 
North  Wales  existed  in  its  earlier  state, 
without  any  capital  town  or  seat  of  govern- 
ment Tradition,  indeed,  pointo  to  flourish- 
ing cities  buried  b^eatn  the  waves,  to 
a  lost  district,  that  once  was  the  brightest 
and  most  floiuishing  in  the  country.  Such 
a  tradition  is  common  to  most  races  of 
men,  and  we  may  see  in  this  particular 
legend  but  another  version  of  the  lost 
AUantis,  which  lies  beneath  the  great 
Western  ocean.  But  the  thing  may  have 
happened,  for  all  that,  and  uie  shallow 
waters  of  Cardigan  Bay  may  cover  the 
remains  of  the  '*  sixteen  fortified  towns 
superior  to  all  the  towns  and  cities  of 
Wales  excepting  only  Caerleon  upon  Usk," 
which,  according  to  the  Bardic  triad,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood  in  the  time  of 
Emrys  Wledig.  The  flood  was  due  to  Ly  the- 
nin  the  drunkard,  who  in  his  drink  neglected 
his  charge  of  the  great  sea  wall ;  and  there 
is  some  likelihoc^  about  this,  for  from 
the  earliest  records  of  the  bards  down  to 
the  present  day  drink  has  been  the  great 
curse  of  the  Welsh,  and  in  a  great  measure 
the  cause  of  their  national  misfortunes 
Not,  perhaps,  that  they  have  drunk  more 
than  their  neighbours,  but  that  with  their 
high  nervous  tension  the  evil  effects  of 
intoxication  have  been  more  pronounced. 
« The  men  who  escaped  from  that  inun- 
dation," according  to  the  same  triad, 
*' landed  in  Ardudwy,  and  the  county 
of  Arvon,  and  the  mountains  of  Eryri,  and 
other  places  not  before  inhabited." 

The  district  of  Ardudwy,  the  refuge  of 
the  victims  of  the  flood,  comprises  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  the  county  of  Merioneth, 
stretehing  along  the  coast  between  Bar- 
mouth and  the  Traeth  Mawr.  The  men 
of  Ardudwy  are  noted  in  the  Welsh 
traditions  as  great  men  of  war,  and  valiant 
spearmen.  Like  the  early  Bomans,  they 
raided  among  their  neighbours  for  wives — 
adventures  which  on  one  occasion  ended 
badly  for  the  men  of  Ardudwy.  For,  being 
pursued  by  the  outraged  inhabitante  of  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  the  ravishers  were  over- 
taken and  slain,  and  their  graves  are  to  be 
seen  to  this  day  on  a  hill  near  Festiniog ; 
while  the  young  women,  the  causa  of  the 
strife,  either  in  grief  for  their  lovers'  death, 
or  in  shame  for  their  dishonoured  condition, 
drowned  themselves  in  a  neighbourine 
pool  It  seems  probable  that  these  men  ot 
Ajdudwy,  distinguished  for^their  prowess 
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above  the  neighboaring  iribeSi  were  among 
those  who  made  the  fiercest  resistance  to 
the  Boman  invasioD,  and  that  the  Ordovices 
of  the  Boman  historians  were  but  the 
Latinised  version  of  this  ancient  Ardudwy. 
The  district,  anyhow,  b  a  rich  and  beautiM 
one,  and  embraces  some  of  the  fairest 
scenery  of  North  Wales ;  on  one  side  its 
boundary  is  that  charming  estuary  of  the 
Mawddach,  which  between  Barmouth  and 
Dolgelly  affords  a  constant  succession  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  of  wood,  and  lake- 
like river,  and  mountains  clothed  in  every 
varied  hue.  On  the  other  side,  the  district 
embraces  the  sweet  Yale  of  Maentwrog, 
commonly  but  erroneously  described  as  the 
Yale  of  Festiniog ;  than  which  no  more 
lovely^  peaceful  valley  can  be  anywhere 
found. 

It  is  the  men  of  Ardudwy,  too,  who 
quarry  the  rich  veins  of  slate  which  lie  about 
Festiniog;  and  it  is  they  who  made  the 
fortune  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  from  a  poor 
man  in  his  youth,  gradually  became  rich, 
people  hardly  knew  how.  The  great  quarry 
of  Ardudwy  was  the  cause  of  it;  that 
Welsh  slate  company,  of  which  Lord 
Palmerston  was  a  chief  shareholder,  which 
after  many  years  of  perpetual  drain  upon 
its  proprietors,  became  eventually  a  source 
of  almost  boundless  wealtL 

A  man  of  Ardudwy  too,  it  was,  who 
began  the  work  of  reclaiming  that  lost 
country,  where  his  ancestors  may  have 
held  dominion  over  subject  cities.  That 
Traeth  Mawr  already  referred  to,  the 
efituary  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Merioneth  and  Caernarvon,  was  bordered 
on  each  side  by  extensive  marshes  and 
sands,  overflowed  by  the  tide,  an  amphibious 
district,  neither  land  nor  water.  Projectors 
had  often  looked  askance  at  the  task  of 
reclaiming  this  land.  Sir  Hagh  Myddelton, 
the  engineer  of  the  New  Biver,  was  soanded 
about  undertaking  the  business  a  couple  of 
centuries  ago  and  more,  but  declined,  as 
''grown  into  years  and  full  of  bueineBs  at 
the  mynep,  the  river  at  London  and  other 
places;"  but  significantly  remarked,  that 
the  undertaking  required  *'a  whole  man 
with  a  large  purse."  And  thus  the  matter 
rested  till  1807,  when  Mr.  A.  Madocks,  a 
whole  man  doubtless,  but  of  no  very  large 
purse,  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Crown 
of  its  lights  in  the  drowned  lands,  and 
began  the  work  of  reclamation.  The  plan 
adopted  was  to  carry  a  great  bank  of  stone 
right  across  the  river  mouth,  ehutting  out 
the  tide,  and  allowing  the  river  flow  to 
escape  by  sluice-gates.    Sometimes  the  tide 


refused  to  be  shut  out^  and  carried  away 
the  works ;  at  others,  the  river  floods  burst 
through  with  like  effect.  Mr.  Madocks's 
means  were  exhausted  in  the  struggle. 
Ha  raised  money  in  every  possible  way, 
mortgaged  his  patrimony,  borrowed  money 
on  bond  from  every  one  of  his  neighbours 
who  had  a  store  of  coin,  however  amaO, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  his  work,  but  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  financial  ruin.  His 
affairs  were  thrown  into  Chancery,  and  his 
bonds  became  worthless.  But  an  adroit 
speculator  bought  up  his  obligations,  and 
eventually  obtained  the  lion's  share  in  the 
results  of  this  great  undertakii^.  The 
memory  of  the  man  who  accomplished  the 
work,  is  preserved  in  the  names  of  Port- 
madoc  and  Tremadoc,  and  upwards  of 
eight  thousand  acres  of  reclaimed  land 
bear  witne3s  to  his  success. 

Better  known  to  the  general  puUic, 
probably,  than  the  men  of  Ardudwy,  are 
the  men  of  Harlech,  on  account  of  the 
taking  Welsh  air  which  is  associated  with 
their  name.  At  the  present  day  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  are  any  men  of 
HarlecL  The  writer,  visiting  the  place, 
found  only  an  old  woman  there,  and  she, 
with  a  wandering  pig  or  two,  seemed  to 
form  the  whole  population  of  the  place. 
The  '*  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech  "  seems 
to  refer  to  the  exploits  of  David  ap  Einion, 
the  Governor  of  the  castle,  who  held  it  for 
the  House  of  Lancaster  till  far  into  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  David,  who 
had  fought  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  declared,  in  the  outset,  that  he 
held  a  tower  in  France  till  all  the  old 
women  in  Wales  heard  of  it,  and  now  all 
the  old  women  of  France  should  hear  how 
he  defended  a  castle  in  Wales. 

Eventually  David  surrendered  on  honour- 
able terms  to  Sir  Bichard  Herbert;  but 
the  King,  incensed  at  his  lone  and  cer- 
tainly useless  resistance,  refused  to  ratify 
the  terms,  and  ordered  David  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

"Very  well,"  said  Sir  Bichard,  "then  I 
shall  go  and  put  David  back  again  in  his 
castle,  and  you,  sire,  may  get  him  out  if 
you  can." 

Upon  this  the  King  thought  better  of 
the  matter,  and  David  lived  long  after  to 
whistle  his  favouiite  air  to  the  ac:ompani- 
ment  of  the  native  harp. 

This  David  is  a  tjpe  of  many  gallant 
soldiers  of  fortune  from  North  Wales,  who 
served  in  the  French  wars  and  the  Wars  of 
the  Boses.  But  of  all  seekers  after  fortune, 
none  had  a  more  strange,  romantic  career 
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than  Owen  Tador,  of  PenmyDydd,  in 
Anglesey.  At  Penmynydd  there  still 
stands,  or  did  till  recently,  the  old  *'plas" 
of  the  Tudors,  and  the  church  contains  a 
fine  alabaster  monument,  which  some  years 
ago  was  restored  by  a  distioguished  des- 
cendant of  the  bouse,  Her  Majesty  Qaeen 
Victoria. 

Owen  was  only  the  son  of  the  fourth 
son  of  the  old  Knight  of  Penmynydd,  who 
bad  seryed  in  the  wars  under  the  Black 
Princ&  Owen's  father  had  the  misfortune 
to  kill  a  man,  an  accident  then  common 
enough;  but  the  manslayer  being  in  the 
service  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  more  was 
made  of  it  than  usual,  and  he  took  refuge 
in  England.  In  exile,  the  son  Owen  waa 
bom,  and  he  grew  up  to  be  a  handsome 
aud  engaging  young  man,  ''a  beautiful 
person,  earniged  with  manye  godlye 
gyftes."  He  was  no  longer  very  young, 
however,  when  he  won  the  favour  of  the 
young  widowed  Queen,  the  daughter  of 
the  House  of  Yaloia,  who  bad  brought  to 
her  late  husband  no  less  a  dower  than  the 
crown  royal  of  France.  But  the  Queen 
had  the  warm  and  impulsive  character  of 
her  family,  and  falling  in  love  with  her 
young  squire,  she  married  him,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  indignation  of  the  Court 

After  a  married  life  of  nine  years — dur- 
ing which  she  bore  three  sons — ^the  Queen 
died,  and  then  Owen's  tribulations  began. 
He  was  clapped  into  Newgate,  and  there 
served  a  long  imprisonment ;  was  hunted 
here  and  there ;  and  finally  retired  into  his 
native  country,  a  pensioner  upon  the 
bounty  of  his  sona  He  was  an  old  man 
when  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  began,  but  he 
buckled  on  his  armour  with  the  rest,  and 
fought  for  that  House  of  Lancaster  witb 
which  his  son  was  by  marriage  nearly 
connected ;  and  there  could  only  have  been 
scanty  white  locks  about  his  head  when  it 
was  struck  o£f  at  Hereford,  after  the  Battle 
of  Moi  timer's  Cross.  But  his  grandson 
became  Kins  of  England,  as  Henry  the 
Seventh ;  ana  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
Welsh  squireen  were  the  haughtiest,  most 
absolute  of  monarchs,  who  ruled  England 
as  if  they  had  saddled  and  bridled  her. 

Marvellous  enough,  too,  is  the  history  of 
that  other  Owen,  bight  Glendower,  whose 
ancient  seat  was  in  Sychnant,  in  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Dee,  the  Glyndwfrdwy  from 
which  he  took  his  name,  not  far  from  the 
highway  between  Corwen  and  Llangollen. 
A  slight  swell  and  depression  of  the  green 
tmf  IS  the  only  indication  of  the  site  of 
the  hospitable  seat  of  this  great  Welshman 


who  held  the  whole  power  of  England 
at  bay. 

Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made  head 
A^nst  my  power ;  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye 
And  sandy-Dottomod  Severn  have  I  sent  him 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Owen  was  crowned  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  held  his  Parliaments,  and  made  his 
treaties  with  France  — one  given  from  his 
palace  at  Djlgelly.  But  he  died  a  miser- 
able fugitive,  when  and  where  no  one 
exactly  knows. 

Such  were  the  men  of  Gwynedd,  of  that 
most  valiant  kingdom  of  North  Wales, 
which  retained  longer  than  any  other  pait 
of  the  Principality  its  manners  and  usages, 
its  equal  laws  and  ancient  tenure?.  lu 
contact  with  the  wealth  and  material  force 
of  England,  the  higher  and  nobler  parts  of 
the  national  life  decayed  and  were  lost. 
Misrule  and  disorder  followed;  all  kinds 
of  excesses  were  permitted  to  the  great, 
and  justice  was  hardly  to  be  had.  Per- 
haps it  was  an  advantage  to  the  country 
at  large,  when  Henry  the  Eighth  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  abolished  the  local  juris- 
dictions, and  assimilated  the  jurisprudence 
of  Wales  to  that  of  England.  But  thence- 
forth proceedings  were  conducted  in  a 
foreign  tongue — for  such  is  English  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  North  Wales. 
No  doubt,  when  the  change  was  made,  it 
was  contemplated  that  the  Welsh  tongue 
would  soon  give  place  to  Eoglish.  But 
three  centuries  have  not  shaken  the  love 
of  the  Welsh  for  their  own  native  lan- 
guage, and  the  prophecy  of  Talicsin  is  not 
yet  falsified  : 

Their  God  they  shall  praise, 
Their  tongue  tney  shall  keep, 
Their  land  they  shall  lose 
Except  wild  Wales. 


UlS^CLE   BOB'S   MEGK 

By  LESLIE  KEITH. 
Author  tif  <*  Thi  ChileoUs,*'  eto. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

She  was  not  there,  as  we  know  very 
well  Fiod  Temple  had  no  expectation  of 
finding  her,  as  he  went  upstairs,  though 
he  hoped  to  hear  tidings  of  her. 

If  he  had  not  been  so  preoccupied  with 
his  own  affairs,  at  that  time  approaching 
an  ugly  crisis,  he  might  have  spared  a 
little  more  wonder  over  John — over  sober, 
slow,  old-fashioned  Cousin  John's  be- 
haviour. Fred's  affairs  periodically  ap- 
proached a  crisis,  which  it  was  always 
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someone  else's  privilege  to  meet  and  avert 
XTsoally,  it  was  the  Doctor  down  in  the 
country,  who  did  not  do  it  at  all  grace- 
folly  or  graciously.  He  grumbled  and 
rebelled^  and  made  things  "beastly  un- 
pleasant," according  to  the  delinquent; 
though  he  was  secretly  proud  of  Fred's 
bold  front,  of  his  fine  acquaintances,  and 
of  the  yonng-man-about-town  airs  with 
which  he  burst  upon  the  quiet  country 
folk,  on  his  rare  visits  home. 

Fred  knew  how  to  trade  upon  this  weak 
side ;  but  it  had  to  be  done  diplomatically, 
cautiouslv.  It  was  an  affair  of  time,  and 
meanwhile,  ten  pounds — though  it  was  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket  of  his  needs — 
would  stave  off  the  evil  moment  of  con- 
fession for  a  day  or  so. 

It  was  thus  with  restored  gaiety,  and 
with  leisure  to  spare  for  an  amused  won- 
der at  his  cousin  and  benefactor,  that  he 
went  upstairs.  Ridiculous,  absurd  old  boy 
that  he  was — mooning,  and  supposing,  and 
wondering,  and  entertaining  the  most  wild 
ideas  of  that  society  in  which  Fred  felt 
himself  so  much  at  home. 

Mrs.  Popham  looked  little  like  the  bene- 
volent fosterer  of  poor  relations  as  she 
came  to  meet  him,  dressed  in  the  very  last 
of  latest  fashions,  a  small,  eager,  important 
little  figure ;  and  yet  it  was  a  country  girl 
— odd,  that  John,  in  his  blundering  way, 
should  have  hit  so  nearly  on  the  truth — a 
country  girl  and  a  stranger  on  whose  be- 
half she  was  thus  pressing  forward,  thin 
hands  outstretched,  eyes  shming  in  anxious 
question* 

"Well,  what  news)  Have  you  found 
themi  Have  you  seen  them)  Did  you 
explain  to  Miss  Burton  how  much  I  re- 
gretted not  seeing  her  t  Is  she  as  pretty 
as  you  expected !  Oh,  don't  tell  me,"  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  swifUy  read  his  face, 
"  that  you  didn't  think  her  pretty  1 " 

"  I'm  prepared  to  believe  her  everything 
—  everything,"  cried  Temple,  when  he 
could  get  in  a  word;  "but,  my  dear 
Mra  Popham,  I  haven't  seen  her." 

"  She  refused  to  see  you ! " 

"She  never  had  the  chance,"  laughed 
Fred.  "It's  more  flattering  to  my  self- 
love  to  believe  that  she  will  not  refuse." 

"What  do  you  mean)"  said  Mrs. 
Popham,  gazing  at  him  with  anxious  re- 
proach. "I  am  not  quick — ^Mr.  Popham 
always  said  I  was  not  quick:  but  I  can 
understand,  if  you  would  only  explain 
clearly.  'Clearness  is  everything,'  my 
husband  used  to  say ;  and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know,  at  this  moment^  whether  you  have 


found  the  Bartons,  or  the  Burtons  have 
found  you,  or  whether  you  have  neither 
of  you  found  the  other.  It's  as  bad  as  a 
conundrum,"  said  the  poor  lady,  sinkiog 
into  a  chair  under  the  weight  of  her  per- 
plexity. 

"  And  yet  you  have  answered  it^"  said 
Fred,  checking  his  smiles.  "We  have 
neither  of  us  found  the  other,  though  I 
didn't  know  that  Mr.  Burton  and  his  niece 
were  specially  looking  for  me." 

This  seemed  to  be  quite  a  new  light  to 
Mrs.  Popham. 

"  Why,  they  never  even  heard  of  you  I " 
she  exclaimed. 

"Probably  not — ^unfortunately  for  me; 
but  that  nu^s  it  a  little  more  difficult  for 
us  to  meet,  you  see." 

"  But  you  promised  to  find  them ! " 

"  So  I  will,"  he  reassured  her ;  "  but  the 
quickest  and  easiest  method,  it  seemed  to 
me,  was  to  await  the  address  for  which 
you  wrote.  I  could  find  them  easily  enough 
if  I  knew  where  to  look." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Popham,  without  the 
faintest  ironical  intention,  "I  suppose  I 
could  do  that,  too.  And  I  have  written 
— ^you  know  I  wrote  at  once — and  the 
answer  has  come,  it  came  by  this  morn- 
ing's post — by  the  first  post^  you  know— 
and  Groves  brought  it  up  before  I  was  out 
of  bed." 

"  And  what  does  it  say  t " 

"Well,  it  says  something  —  not  very 
much,  perhaps ;  in  fact,  I  don't  know  that 
it  says  anything.  Here  it  b ;  I  put  it  in 
my  pocket  when  I  changed  my  dress  at 
luncn-time,  so  that  I  mightn't  lose  it  Mr. 
Popham  used  to  say  I  lost  everything,  bat 
I  think  that  wasn't  quite  fair;  I  haven't 
lost  this,  anyhow;  here  it  is.  Well,  I 
declare  1"  her  face  fell  from  its  innocent 
triumph,  "if  it  isn't  a  bill  — a  bill  for 
boots,  and  all  this  time  I  thought  it  was 
the  letter!" 

"  I  don't  wonder  Popham  died,"  groaned 
Temple  to  himself ;  but  he  bore  this  wander- 
ing inconclusiveness  with  outward  fortitade, 
and  at  last,  after  various  delays,  after  a 
running  to  and  fro  of  maids  and  footmen, 
and  a  search  in  every  possible  and  im- 
possible comer,  the  letter  was  discovered, 
commented  on,  and  explained. 

"  *  The  Manse,  laliesmuir,  November  IS.' 
The  Manse :  that's  his  home,  yon  know. 
Mr.  Spencer  is  the  minister — such  a  queer 
old  man,  and  a  queer  house  too." 

"He  writes  an  ill-conditioned  hand," 
Fred  struck  in.  "May  I  glance  at  the 
note!" 
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"Yes,  do,"  she  assented  readily,  "and 
read  it  alond,  will  yoa)  It  took  me  an 
hoar  to  make  it  out,  and  there  may  be 
something  I  hare  missed.'' 

"Madam,"  it  ran,  "In  reply  to  your 
letter,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  hare  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  address  of  my 
niece,  Matildai  as  she  has — ^with  what  I 
most  nnwillingly  characterise  reprehensible 
carelessness — omitted  not  only  to  date  the 
letter  received  by  me  from  her  yesterday, 
bnt  also  to  mention  her  present  place  of 
abode,  thus  debarring  me  from  replying  to 
her  communication.  If  in  any  future 
epistle  she  should  amend  this  error,  I  will 
forward  the  correct  particulars  to  you  with- 
out delay.  I  hare  the  honour  to  remain, 
dear  Madam,  your  obedient  servant^ 

"  JosiAH  Spencer." 

"What  do  you  make  of  it  t "  she  asked 
eagerly,  when  he  had  finished  it. 

"  I  make  of  it  that  Cousin  Spencer  is  a 
pedagogue  and  a  prig,  and  your  Miss  Tilly 
a  sadly  careless  httle  lady.  The  date  we 
conceded  to  your  sex  long  ago — we  do  not 
expect  dates  of  you— but  to  omit  both  date 
and  address!" 

"Perhaps  she  did  it  on  purpose,"  said 
Mr&  Popham  with  surprising  acuteness. 

"To  escape  a  homQy  from  Cousin 
Spencer r'  he  laughed.  "Well,  she  has 
escaped  us,  anyhow."  He  began  quite  to 
identify  himself  with  the  quest,  ana  to  feel 
a  personal  injuiy  in  the  disappearance  of 
this  strange  pair.  He  was  piqued  and 
carious,  and  the  enterprise  was  the  more 
alluring  because  of  the  difficulties  that 
hedged  it  It  was  just  the  sort  of  thing 
to  appeal  to  his  imagination,  and  then  it 
held  so  many  romantic  possibilities.  Was 
it  not  into  his  hand  that  the  heather  spray 
^-emblemof  Fortune's  favours — ^had  fallen  ? 

As  for  Mrs.  Popham,  with  every  hour  of 
delay,  Tilly's  charms  were  enhanced  in  her 
memory.  She  was  by  this  time  a  miracle 
of  beauty,  of  sprightliness,  of  amiability ; 
she  had  but  to  be  <Uscovered  and  produced, 
for  aU  London  to  fall  at  her  feet  Had 
she  lived  her  life  next  door— tripping  out 
and  in  daily,  coming  to  Mr&  Popham's  at 
homes,  her  teas,  her  musicals,  her  charity 
sewing  parties — that  short-sighted  lady 
would  probably  have  been  blmd  to  her 
bcNauty,  unresponsive  to  her  attractions  ; 
but  a  Tilly  who  had  to  be  sought  after, 
unearthed,  wooed,  and  coaxed  I  Ah,  that 
was  a  very  different  matter !  If  she  had  of 
net  purpose  willed  to  make  herself  of  value, 
ahe  could  have  chosen  no  better  way  to 
onanre  her  end. 


"And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Popham,  when 
nothing  further  could  be  extracted  from 
the  letter,  and  comment  on  it  was 
exhausted,  "  and  now^  what  will  you  do  1 " 

"I  will  light  my  lantern  and  go  in 
search  of  a  man  and  a  maid.  They  shall  be 
found  somehow,  somewhere.  How  does  one 
begin,  I  wonder!  It's  hardly  a  case  for 
a  private  detective,  and  she  does  not  know 
that  we  are  pining  for  her." 

''She  knows  nothing  about  you,  of 
course,''  retorted  his  hostess,  innocent  of 
wounding  intention;  "but  she  knows — 
she  must  know — that  I  am  longing  to  see 
her.  I  sent  a  message  to  her.  I  asked 
her  to  return — to  leave  her  address.  But 
for  you — "  she  looked  at  him  with  vague 
reproach — "  she  would  have  been  here  now 
taking  tea  with  us — with  me,  at  any  rate.  I 
don't  know  about  yoa  I  should  have  wanted 
to  keep  her  all  to  myself  at  first,  I  dare  say." 

"  How  cruel  of  you  1 "  said  Fred.  "  If 
I  find  her  you  will  have  to  include  me  in 
the  tea-drinkings.  I  shall  be  her  rescuer, 
her  preserver,  and  deliverer."  He  laughed, 
but  he  half  believed  it  "She  wm  be 
grateful  to  me ;  perhaps  she  will  pour  out 
my  tea  herself " 

"You  will,  have  to  find  her  first,"  said 
the  lady  sagely.  *'  I  wbh  you  could  dis- 
coyer  her  before  Friday." 

"  Why  that  particular  day ! " 

"Because  of  my  party. ^  Don't  you  re- 
member— a  dinner  t  A  dinner  would  be 
the  best  to  begin  with.  The  Mildmays  are 
coming,  and  the  Cravens,  and  the  Luttrells 
— a  charming  little  cirde  for  her  to  start 
with.  They  will  set  the  talk  going  1 "  she 
nodded  at  him.  "  You  will  see;  everybody 
will  be  curious  about  her.  I  ahall  be  besieged 
for  introductions.  Now  I  think  of  it,  it  would 
be  better  for  you  to  find  her  by  Tuesday, 
or  Wednesday  at  the  very  latest  Tuesday 
would  be  best  I  dare  say  Madame  Julia 
might  manage  a  dress  by  Tuesday ;  but  not 
a  day,  not  an  hour  later." 

"  And  what,"  said  Fred  rather  cruelly, 
"  what  part  is  the  uncle  to  play  f  Will  the 
Mildmays  and  Cravens  talk  about  him 
with  enthusiasm  t  WQl  you  be  besieged 
for  introductions  to  him  ? " 

Mrs.  Popham  looked  shaken  a  moment; 
but  with  the  next  breath  she  rallied. 

"  He  must  come  too,"  she  said  heroically. 
"  He  shall  take  Lady  Craven  in.  She  likes 
eccentric  people.  You  should  have  seen 
how  much  she  was  charmed  with  the  Pro- 
fessor. She  actually  came  to  thank  me 
for  the  introduction  next  day.  Mr.  Burton 
will  be  iust  the  thinfir.  it  will  n^t  her  into  a 
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good  humour,  and  you  know  how  important 
that  ia  if  you  want  a  dinner  to  go  oif  well. 
Tes,  Mr.  Burton  n^ust  certainly  come." 

"I  see  that  it  Is  absolutely  necessary  to 
Lvly  Craven's  happiness  that  he  should  be 
produced/'  said  Fred,  getting  up  with  a 
laugh  which  covered  a  yawn,  ''  so  I  had 
better  go  forthwith  and  find  him.  And 
when  I  come  back  triumphant " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  when  you  come  back  with 
Tilly  and  her  uncle  you  mean " 

**  I  shall  expect  a  handsome  reward." 

'<  What  shall  it  be  f "  asked  his  hostess, 
ruffling  her  brows  in  pleased  perplexity. 
"  An  introduction  to  the  Professor,  perhaps, 
or,"  she  cmtinued  eagerly,  ''you  would 
like  to  become  a  member  of  the  Psychical 
Society  f  I  know  you  would.  I  think 
I  could  manage  it" 

" The  Professor!  The  PsjchicJ  Society! 
'  Ei  Bdwahre  1' "  cried  Fred,  helping  out  his 
Bcorn  with  a  borrowed  protest.  "No,  no; 
it  shall  be  something  more  substantial, 
if  you  please;  something  more  tangible, 
more  delightful  to  the  eye  and  ear  than 
your  ghost  with  his  language  of  the 
knucklea" 

'What  then!" 

"  Oh,  I'll  tell  you  in  good  time.  The 
reward  must  be  earned  first,  and  then  you 
shall  yourself  bestow  it." 

He  carried  fervour  enough  away  with 
him  to  make  immediate  action  a  pleasant 
necessity.  It  seemed  not  impossible  that 
on  finding  the  door  of  Mrs.  Popham*s 
mansion  shut  upon  him,  Mr.  Barton  might 
have  carried  ms  niece  to  an  hotel  Ac- 
cordingly to  the  nearest  hotel  Fred  went, 
comfortably  conveyed  in  a  hansom. 

He  began  his  expedition  with  the  hope- 
fulness and  confidence  of  an  explorer ;  suc- 
cess beckoning  him  alluringly,  whispering 
always,  '*In  the  next  place  you  shall 
find  them."  Each  new  porter's  face  had 
promise  writ  upon  it;  but  within  the  pages 
of  the  visitors  book  disappointment  was 
lurking.  Once,  indeed,  certainty  seemed 
within  his  grasp. 

"  Burton  1  yes,"  the  porter  assented. 
"  There  was  certainly  a  lady  of  that  name 
in  the  house.  A  Miss  Burton  —  a  Miss 
Barton  from  the  North." 

^  Temple  could  have  shaken  the  man  in 
his  impatience. 

"Arrived  with  a  maid  two  days  before." 

<'  And  an  elderly  gentleman )  "  added 
the  eager  Fred.  "A  Mr.  Burton,  also 
from  the  North  t " 


"No,  there  was  no  Mr.  Barton,"  of  that 
the  porter  was  certaia 

"  Come,"  said  Fred,  adroitly  sUpping  a 
coin  into  the  othei'd  palm,  "you  mnat 
remember.  Short,  grey-haired,  stout;  uncle 
to  the  young  lady." 

"Young  ladyl"  the  porter  gasped. 
Never  was  so  stupid,  so  unintelligent  a  por- 
ter. Suddenly  the  perplexity  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  lighted  by  a  gleam  of  relief. 

He  touched  Fred's  arm ;  he  whispered 
in  his  ear :  "  There,  sir,  that  is  the  lady, 
that  is  Miss  Burton  coming  downstairs. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  if  it  is  the  Miss 
Burton  you  want." 

Temple  started  forward  eagerly,  but  the 
next  instant  his  face,  too,  underwent  a 
transformation  :  his  face  fell,  his  eye  lost 
its  brightness. 

That  Miss  Barton,  his  Miss  Barton,  that 
lady  of  over-ripe  years,  of  step  uncertam 
with  age,  supported  by  her  maid ;  of  eje 
gloomy  wiih  disappointment;  who  blinked 
at  him  from  under  drawn  brows  as  she 
tottered  by — that  sweet,  charming  Miss 
Tilly  1 

Fred  turned  and  fled  precipitately. 

"Where  next,  sir!"  askel  the  driver 
cheerfully,  as  the  young  man  came  rashiog 
down  the  steps.  The  cabby  was  very  willing 
for  his  part  to  continue  the  chase,  but  not 
so  Fred.  Fred  had  had  enough  of  it— too 
much  of  it.  This  last  stroke  of  evil  fortone 
had  damped  his  ardour. 

This  pursuit  of  man  and  maid  began  to 
look  very  ironical  How  many  hotels- 
large  and  email,  public,  private,  teetotal, 
and  otherwise — are  there  in  London  T 
How  many  boarding  houses,  lodging-houses, 
apartments  ready  to  welcome  the  stranger 
and  take  him  in  )  It  seemed  to  Fred  that 
if  he  visited  even  a  selection  of  tiiese  he 
would  be  set  up  in  a  profession  for  Ufa 
He  might  as  well  abandon  the  Patent 
Office  and  illustrate  perpetual  motion  in 
his  own  person. 

He  saw  himself  humorously  pursuing 
Tilly  through  an  endless  procession  of 
years ;  wandering  from  door  to  door  UD 
his  legs  grew  weak,  and  his  back  bent^  and 
his  sight  dim;  she,  too,  growing  older  with 
revolving  years,  till,  periiaps,  when  they 
met  at  last,  she  would  be  like  the  Miss 
Burton  he  had  but  seen 

"The  gods  forbid  1"  cried  Fred,  and 
woke  up  from  his  reverie  to  discover  that 
he  was  hungry,  and  that,  sueceeaful  or  un- 
successful, a  man  must  dine. 
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BOOK    IV. 

CHAPTER   IV.      CONTRAST^*, 


Meanwhile  Adrian  Lyle  had  gone  back 

to  hU  duties,  looking  like  the  mere  ghost 

of  hU  former  self.     He  was  not  really  well 

enough   to  undertake  aervicc,   but  ho  io- 

Biflted  on  doing  so,  and  the  Hector  did  not 

see  fit  to  combat  a  resolution  attended  with 

i    convenience  to  himaelf. 

fl       It  was  a  fiurprise  to  Adrian  Lyie,  aa  he 

1    took   his   usual   place,   to  see  the  Abbey 

pew  tenanted  by  Alexia  Kenyon  aod  her 

father.     It  surprised  him,   too,   to  notice 

^  the  ahock  that  hii  preBeoce  Eeemed  to  give 

them,     Evidently  he  had  been  expected  ; 

but  be  made  no  allovrauce  for  his  cht^Dged 

^  ftnd  haggard  looks* 

To  Alexis  Kenyon  that  sad,  worn  face,  so 
aged  and  haggard  p  was  more  than  a  surprise  ■ 
It  was  a  painful  and  startling  shock.  The 
Hector's  droning  complaints  of  his  Ctirate^s 
ilinesa  and  its  many  lacouveuiencea  had  in 
no  way  prepared  her  for  ao  great  a  change, 
and  for  once  her  heart  grew  compagslonato 
ami  almost  gentle*,  as  she  pictured  what  be 
must  have  endured  ere  hispbyeicil  strength 
could  be  so  reduced. 

Much  to  her  father's  surprke,  she  had 
remaiDed  at  the  Abbey  all  thia  time,  evinc- 
ing not  the  slightest  iriclination  either  for 
travel  or  society,  which  hid  hitherto  been 
second  nature.  Sir  E^y  was  inclined  to 
put  it  down  to  Neal*j's  absence  and  the 
daoger  he  was  incurring,  although  Alexis 
rarely  alluded  to  him,  and  then  only  in  the 
cold*?st  and  most  indifferent  manner. 

Perhaps  nothing  that  Adnan  Ljle  could 
have    done  would   have    h&Id   her   fancy 


arrested  and  almost  chsgrined  as  this 
absence  of  his.  Often  she  had  wondered 
it  it  waj3  intontiona],  or  if  some  hidden 
motive  lurked  behind  ;  but  the  first  time 
her  ejea  rested  on  his  altered  face  con- 
vinced her  that  his  illness  had  been  in- 
finitely mora  serious  than  she  had  even 
imagined.  When  she  eaw  him  in  his  old 
place,  when  she  heard  the  deep  thrilling  i 
tones  of  that  mnaical  voice,  her  heart 
Ecemed  to  lose  all  its  iioznn  calm,  and  a 
feeling  of  content  and  peace  stole  over  her 
for  almost  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

She  told  herself  it  was  only  pity  that 
moved  her  to  so  swift  and  sudden  an 
emotion  i  only  pity  that  made  her  linger  in 
the  church  porch  after  service,  in  order  to 
ppoak  to  him  once  more.  Perhaps,  too,  it 
was  only  pity  that  made  her  a?k  him  to  the 
Abbey  to  luncheon,  an  invitation,  however, 
which  he  firmly  but  gently  refused, 

*'  I  am  not  fit  for  company  yet,"  be  said* 
**  I  shall  joat  go  home  and  lie  down  till  the 
evening  service.  I  had  no  idea  I  should 
feel  so  knocked  up." 

"You  must  hive  been  very  ill,'*  she 
taid.  "It  quite  shocked  me  to  see  how 
changed  you  were.  I  suppose  you  had 
gome  stupid  coufitry  doctor  to  attend  you 
^  and  no  one  to  nurse  you.  I  wiash  you  bad 
been  sent  heit)." 

Ho  coloured  faintly, 

*'  I  did  very  well,"  ho  said.  ''And  I  was 
carefully  lool^ed  after,  I  ai?sure  you.  The 
doctor  wfis  both  kiud  and  skilful.  I  shall 
soon  be  all  ri^^ht  ajjain." 

Then  he  turned  to  Sir  Eoy.  *^I  hope," 
ho  said,  *'  you  have  good  news  of  your 
nephew." 

"  Kone  at  all— a  a  yet,"  announced  the 
Baronet  "He  always  was  a  bad  corre- 
fipoudent.  Things  look  very  serious  out 
there  though,  and  I  am  getting  auiloua. 
I  see  his  regiment  i^Qdfd^il^fed  to  the  front," 
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took  a  cup  of  tea  from  her  hand,  "spoils 
one  for  work  a-daj  life,  Miss  KtnyoD.  I 
am  not  used  to  luxury,  and  I  think  it  is 
not  good  for  me." 

"It  would  be  very  good  for  you  at 
present,"  she  said  gravely.  '*You  look 
wretchedly  ill  still,  and  as  if  you  needed 
cjire.  Have  you  no  mother  or  sisters  to 
come  and  look  after  you  1 " 

"No,''  he  said,  "I  am  quite  alone  in  the 
world.  My  parents  died  before  I  was  six. 
I  was  brought  up  by  a  bachelor  uncle,  who 
educated  me  and  sent  me  to  college.  Bat 
he  died,  too,  very  soon  after  I  had  taken 
Orders.  My  story  is  very  commonplace, 
you  see,  and  my  life  seems  destined  to  be 
a  lonely  one.'' 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
thoughtfully,  *'  why  you  became  a  clergy- 
man)" 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  not  suited  to  the 
vocation  1 "  he  asked,  smiling.  "  I  think 
no  other  would  have  suited  me  so  well, 
though  in  the  first  instance  I  only  agreed 
to  it  in  deference  to  my  uncle's  wiahes." 

"And  afterwards  1" 

"  Oh,  because  of  my  own.  I  was  glad 
when  duty  and  inclination  ceased  to  fight 
They  had  rather  a  hard  tusele  once.'^ 

"I  should  fancy  that  you  have  very 
strong  ideas  of  duty,"  she  said.  "  It  must 
be  rather  troublesome,  that  perpetual 
struggle,  that  constant  sacrifice  of  oneself 
and  one's  own  desires.  And  after  all  it 
ends  in  the  same  way — annihilation  and 
forgetfulness." 

"  We  differ  on  that  point,  you  know," 
he  said  gravely.  "  If  the  end  were  only 
annihilation,  then  probably  our  best  plan 
would  be  to  get  all  possible  good  and 
pleasure  out  of  life  at  any  cost." 

"  If  there  is  any  to  be  got,"  she  inter- 
rupted. "The  world  seems  to  me  a 
narrow  place  with  but  few  resources." 

"  And  you  are  content  to  believe  in  no 
other;  no  wider  sphere  of  thought  and 
feeling ;  a  nobler  and  more  perfect  exist- 
ence for  the  unfettered  soul,  that  here 
knows  no  lasting  content ) " 

"  If  you  could  convince  me,"  she  said, 
"that  individual  life  is  anything  but  a  law 
of  nature,  more  often  regrettable  than 
advantageous;  that  that  life  is. ruled  by 
aught  but  implacable  laws,  which  are  not 
to  be  altered  or  turned  aside;  then  you 
might  also  convince  me  that  something 
was  to  be  attained  by  your  belief  in  an 
after  existence,  and  by  constant  deeds 
of  virtue  and  self-sacrifice  in  this  present 
one.     I  confess,"  and  she  looked  gravely  at 


his  pained  face,  "  I  should  like  to  be  con- 
vinced, but  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
the  task." 


GOETHE  AND  CARLYLE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

What  a  wealth  of  literature  is  suggested 
by  these  two  names]  what  mines  of 
thought  1  what  depths  of  philosophy^ 
They  are  the  names  of  two  men  whose 
writings  have,  probably,  had  more  infla- 
ence  upon  the  thought  of  the  Uviog 
generation  than  those  of  any  ot&er  two  men 
of  their  age. 

As  men,  of  course,  neither  of  them  whm 
perfect  About  Ooethe  there  was  almo&t 
a  magnificent  littleness — a  transcendenta- 
lisation  of  frivolity — ^in  his  legional  love 
a£fairs.  He  was  self  indulgent  and  plea- 
sure-loving, in  spite  of  his  grandeur  of 
philosophy  and  height  of  poetry.  Carlyle, 
again,  was  a  discontented,  atrabilioos 
mortal,  whose  cry  was  ever,  "  Oh,  man, 
man  I"  and  whose  never-ending  queiks 
were  "  Why  1 "  and  "  Whither  1 "  Neither 
of  these  men  had  reason  to  be  thankful  to 
his  biosrapher,  at  any  rate ;  and  perhaps 
the  world  would  have  been  better  if  it  had 
known  less  of  the  personality  of  two  of  its 
greatest  literary  heroes. 

But  let  their  individual  lives  rest,  for 
their  works  follow  them.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose here  to  enter  upon  either  biographical 
sketch  or  critical  examination,  but  merely 
to  trace  for  a  little  the  relations  of  the 
two  men  as  these  are  exhibited  in  their 
correspondence,  a  volume  of  which,  full 
of  deepest  interest^  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished.* 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  Carlyle  must  be  also  familiar  with  the 
intensity  of  his  admiration  for  the  genios 
of  the  great  German.  It  influenc^  his 
own  to  a  remarkable  degree,  coloured  his 
opinions,  directed  his  views,  and  controlled 
his  own  literary  actions ;  but  it  was,  pro- 
bably^ Carlyle  himself  who  first  directed 
the  attention  of  literary  England  in  a 
special  manner  to  much  of  the  work  ol 
Goethe,  and  it  was  he  certainly  who  gave 
a  marked  impetus  to  the  study  of  German 
Literature  in  this  country. 

Long  ago,  in  the  pages  of  the  "Foreign 
Review,"  Carlyle  discovered  in  Goethe 
"  what  Philosophy  can  call  a  Man  "—one 

*  "Correspondence  between  Goethe  and  Car- 
lyle." Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  London: 
Macmilian  and  Co.  ^-^  j 
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"neither  noble  nor  plebeian,  neither 
liberal  nor  servile,  nor  infidel  nor  devoted, 
but  the  beet  excellence  of  all  these 
joined  in  pare  union,  a  clear  and  uni- 
versal Man."  All  good  men,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  may  be  called  poets  in  act  or 
in  word,  and  all  good  poets  are  so  in 
both ;  but  Goethe  was  one  of  such  deep 
endowment  and  gifted  vision,  of  such 
experience  and  sympathy  in  the  ways  of 
all  men,  that  he  is  gratified  to  stand 
fortb,  not  merely  as  a  literary  monu- 
ment^ but  as  '*  the  Teacher  and  Exemplar 
of  his  age." 

These  and  other  emphatic  laudatlous 
of  his  master  were  written  some  time 
after  Carljle  had  entered  into  correspon- 
dence with  him ;  but  the  beginniug  of  the 
correspondence  was  the  result  of  the 
young  Scotchman's  profound  Mid  almost 
slavish  admiratioa  This  was  in  1824, 
when  Carlyle  was  only  twenty-nine  years 
old,  and  when  he  had  just  published  his 
translation  of  <<  Wilhelm  Meister/'  Thus 
b^an  the  famous  correspondence  : 

"  London,  24th  June,  1824. 
"  Permit  me.  Sir,  in  soliciting  your 
acceptance  of  this  Translation,  to  return 
you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  profit 
which,  in  common  with  many  millions,  I 
have  derived  from  the  Original.  That  you 
will  honour  this  imperfect  copy  of  your 
work  with  a  perusal,  I  do  not  hope :  but 
the  thought  that  some  portion  of  my  ex- 
istence has  been  connected  with  that  of 
the  Man  whose  intellect  and  miod  I  most 
admire,  is  pleasing  to  my  imagination;  nor 
will  I  neglect  the  present  opportunity  of 
communing  with  you  even  in  this  slight 
and  transitory  manner.  Four  years  ago, 
when  I  read  your  'Faust'  among  the 
mountains  of  my  native  Scotland,  I  could 
not  but  fancy  I  might  one  day  see  you,  and 
pour  out  before  you,  as  before  a  Father, 
the  woes  and  wanderings  of  a  heart  whose 
mysteries  you  seemed  so  thoroughly  to 
comprehend,  and  could  so  beautifully  re- 
present The  hope  of  meeting  you  is  still 
am<mg  my  dreams.  Many  saints  have 
been  expunged  from  my  literary  calendar 
since  I  first  knew  vou;  but  your  name 
still  stands  there  in  characters  more  bright 
than  ever.  That  your  life  may  be  long, 
long  spared,  for  the  solace  and  instruction 
of  this  and  future  generations,  is  the 
earnest  prayer  of,  Sir,  your  most  devoted 
servant,  "Thomas  Carlyle." 

This  is  what  one  may  call  a  pretty  letter, 
and  one  so  unlike  what  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  of  "  Thomas  of  Chelsea," 


that  it  is  almost  a  literary  curiosity.  To 
see  Carlyle  go  ng  down  on  his  knees  to  any 
man  is  a  marvel ;  but  we  see  it  again  and 
again  throughout  these  letters,  the  prevail- 
ing note  of  which  is  almost  abject  prostra- 
tion before  his  idol.  But  we  must  now 
give  the  receipt  of  what  was  the  proudest 
and  greatest  delight  of  the  struggling 
Scotchman's  life  at  that  time — the  first 
letter  from  the  great  Goethe.  It  is  dated 
Weimar,  the  thirtieth  of  October,  1824, 
and,  of  course,  was  in  German  : 

"  If  I  did  not,  my  dear  Sir,  promptly 
inform  you  of  the  safe  arrival  of  your 
welcome  present,  the  reason  was  that  I 
had  not  the  intention  of  writing  a  mere 
acknowledgement,  but  of  adding  thereto 
some  deliberate  words  concerning  your 
work  which  does  me  such  honour.  My 
advanced  years,  continually  burdened  with 
many  indispensable  duties,  have,  however, 
prevented  me  from  leisurely  comparing 
your  translation  with  the  original ;  which 
might,  perhaps,  prove  a  harder  task  for  me 
than  for  some  third  person  thoroughly  at 
home  in  G^man  and  Eoglish  Literature. 
But  now,  since  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
sending  the  present  letter  safely  to  London, 
by  favour  of  the  Lords  Bentinck,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  bringing  about  an  ac- 
quaintance agreeable  to  ooth  parties,  I  do 
not  delay  to  express  mj  sincere  thanks  for 
your  hearty  sympathy  m  my  literary  work, 
as  well  as  in  the  incidents  of  my  life,  and 
to  beg  earnestly  for  a  continuance  of  it  in  the 
future.  Perhaps  I  shall  hereafter  come  to 
know  much  of  you.  Meanwhile  I  send,  to- 
gether with  this,  a  set  of  poems,  which  you 
can  hardly  have  seen,  but  which  I  venture 
to  hope  may  prove  of  some  interest  to  you. 

<<  With  the  sincerest  good  wishes, 
"  Most  truly  yours, 

"J.  W.  V.  Goethe." 

It  seems  odd,  nowadays,  to  think  of  any- 
one having  to  wait  the  opportunity  of  a 
chance  traveller  for  the  transmission  of  a 
letter  from  Germany  to  England ;  but  then 
we  are  dealing  with  sixty-three  years  ago, 
before  a  'Tostol  Union"  was  even  dreamed 
of.  The  receipt  of  this  ^'Message  from 
Fairyland,"  was  at  once  rapturously  com- 
municated by  Carlyle  to  Miss  Welsh,  his 
future  wife,  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  delight 
over  the  ''  kind  nothings,  in  a  simple,  patri- 
archal style,  extremely  to  my  taste."  But 
it  was  not  until  more  than  two  years  had 
elapsed  that  he  again  ventured  to  address 
the  mighty  one,  thanking  him  for  the  letter 
and  present.  In  April,  1827,  he  writes  : 
<'To  me  they  are  memorials  of  one 
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whom  I  never  saw,  yet  whose  voice  came  to 
me  from  afar,  with  counsel  and  help  in  my 
utmost  need.  For,  if  I  have  been  delivered 
from  darkness  into  any  measure  of  light; 
if  I  know  aught  of  myself,  and  my  duties, 
and  destination ;  it  is  to  the  study  of  your 
writings  more  than  to  any  other  circum- 
stance, that  I  owe  this:  it  is  you  more 
than  any  other  man  that  I  should  always 
thank  and  reverence  with  the  feeling  ot  a 
Dieciple  to  his  Master,  nay,  of  a  son  to  his 
spiritual  Father.  This  is  no  idle  compli- 
ment, but  a  heartfelt  truth;  and  humble  as 
it  is,  I  feel  that  the  knowledge  of  such 
truths  must  be  more  pleasing  to  you  than 
all  other  glory." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  "  Life 
of  Schiller,"  and  <'  Qerman Romance,"  copies 
of  which  he  sends  to  (Joethe,  and  of  the 
success  of  some  of  Qoethe's  later  publica- 
tions, which  leads  up  to  tinu  : 

"All  this  wairants  me  to  believe 
that  your  name  and  doctrines  will,  ere  long, 
be  English  as  well  as  (German ;  and  certainly 
there  are  few  things  which  I  think  I  have 
more  satisfaction  in  contemplating  than  the 
fact  that  to  this  result  my  own  efforts 
have  contributed ;  that  I  have  assisted  in 
conquering  for  you  a  new  province  of 
mental  empire ;  and  for  my  countrymen  a 
new  treasure  of  wisdom  which  I  myself 
have  found  so  precious.  One  day  it  may 
be,  if  there  is  any  eift  in  me,  I  shall  send 
you  some  work  of  my  own;  and,  along 
with  it,  you  will  deserve  far  deeper  thanks 
than  those  of  HUaria  to  her  friendly 
artist." 

The  last  allusion  is  to  two  characters  in 
Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister."  After  this 
the  letter  goes  on  to  an  interesting  personal 
matter : 

"  About  six  months  ago  I  was  mar- 
ried ;  my  young  wife,  who  sympathises  with 
me  in  most  things,  agrees  also  in  my  admi- 
ration of  you,  and  would  have  me,  in  her 
name,  beg  of  you  to  accept  this  purse,  the 
work,  as  I  can  testify,  of  dainty  fingers  and 
true  love;  that  so  something,  which  she 
had  handled  and  which  had  been  hers,  might 
be  in  your  hands  and  be  yours.  In  this  little 
point  I  have  engaged  that  you  will  gratify 
her.  She  knows  you  in  your  own  language, 
and  her  first  criticism  was  the  following, 
expressed  with  some  surprise:  *This 
Goethe  is  a  greater  genius  than  Schiller, 
though  he  does  not  make  me  cry ! ' — a 
better  judgement  than  many  which  have 
been  pronounced  with  more  formality." 

In  due  time — that  is,  in  about  a  month 
or  so — comes  a  hasty  note  from  Goethe, 


acknowledging  the  presents,  and  sendios 
''  most  sincere  thanxs  to  ihid  dear  husband 
and  wife,"  and  intimating  that  a  packet 
was  being  despatched  to  them  in  return. 
This  letter  wasaddressed  to  ''Sir"  Thomas 
Garlyle.  It  is  followed,  two  months  later, 
by  a  more  lengthy  epistle  from  Goethe, 
from  which  we  extract  the  Avowing : 

"Let  me,  first  of  all,  my  dear  Sir, 
commend  most  hig^y  your  biography  of 
Schiller.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  close 
study  it  shows  of  the  incidents  of  his  life, 
whilst  it  also  manifests  a  sympathetic 
study  of  his  works.  The  accurate  insight 
into  the  character  and  distinguished  merit 
of  this  man,  which  you  have  thus  acquired, 
is  reallv  admirable,  and  so  elear  and  jast 
as  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  from 
a  foreigner.  In  this  an  old  saying  ia 
verified:  'Love  helps  to  perfect  know- 
ledge.' For  precisely  becaute  the  Scotch- 
man regards  the  German  with  kindliness, 
and  honours  and  loves  hino,  does  he  recog- 
nise most  surely  his  admirable  qualities; 
and  thus  he  rises  to  a  clearness  of  view,  to 
which  even  the  great  man's  compatriots 
oould  not  in  earlier  days  attain.  For  their 
contemporaries  very  easily  fall  into  error 
concerning  eminent  men :  personal  pecu- 
liarities disturb  them;  the  chaogefol 
current  of  life  displaces  their  points  of 
view,  and  hinders  their  knowledge  and 
recognition  of  such  men,  SchiUer,  how- 
ever, was  of  so  exceptional  a  nature,  that 
his  biographer  had  tmt  to  keep  before  his 
eyes  the  ideal  of  a  pre-eminent  man,  and 
by  maintaining  it  to  the  end,  throogh 
individual  fortunes  and  actions,  see  bis 
task  fulfilled.  The  notices  of  the  lives  of 
Musaus,  Hoffman,  and  Eiohter,  prefixed  to 
the  'German  Somance'  are  also  in  their 
kind  to  be  commended.  They  are  com- 
piled with  oare,  set  forth  concisely,  and 
give  sufficient  information  ooncemingthe 
mdividual  character  of  each  author,  and  of 
its  effect  upon  his  writings." 

This  criticism  must  have  been  as  honey 
in  the  mouth  to  Carlyle,  and  it  cemented 
the  limited  Mutual  Laudation  Society  which 
the  two  now  established.  But  this  same 
letter  of  Goethe's  is  remarkable  further  for 
what  it  goes  on  to  say  about  German 
Literature : 

«  Whoever  understands  and  studies 
German,  finds  himself  in  the  market 
where  aU  nations  offer  their  wares;  be 
plays  the  interpreter,  while  he  enriches 
himself.  And  thus  every  translator  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  middle-man  in  thw 
universal  spiritual  commerce,  and  as  mak-  | 
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ing  it  hifl  business  to  promote  this  ex- 
change; for  say  what  we  may  of  the 
insufficiency  <rf  tranalationi  yet  the  work 
is  and  will  always  be  one  of  the  weightiest 
and  worthiest  affairs  in  the  generid  con- 
cerns of  the  world.  The  Koran  says : 
*  God  has  given  to  each  people  a  prophet 
in  its  own  tongue  I '  Thus  each  translator 
is  a  pri^het  to  his  people.  Luther's 
transktion  of  the  Bible  has  produced  the 
greatest  results,  though  criticism  gives  it 
qualified  praise,  and  picks  faults  in  it, 
even  to  the  present  day.  What,  indeed, 
is  the  whole  enormous  business  of  the 
Bible  Society,  but  to  make  known  the 
Gospel  to  aJl  people  in  their  own 
tongue  t " 

Then  a  fatherly  word  of  advice  is  ad- 
dressed to  Garlyle  to  ponder  over  the 
meaning  of  what  has  been  said,  and  warm 
thanks  are  tendered  for  the  pains  he  has 
"expended  on  my  works." 

Shortly  after  this  Garlyle  writes  in  high 
delight  to  his  mother  : 

"  News  came  directly  after  break- 
fast that  the  packet  from  Goethe  had  arrived 
in  LeithI  Without  delay  I  proceeded 
thither ;  found  a  little  box  carefully  over- 
lapped in  waxcloth,  and  directed  to  me. 
After  infinite  wranglings,  and  perplexed 
misdirected  higglings,  I  succeeded  in 
rescuing  the  precious  packet  from  the 
fangs  of  the  Custom-house  sharks,  and  in 
the  afternoon  it  was  safely  deposited  in 
oar  own  little  parlour.  The  daintiest 
boxie  you  ever  saw !  so  carefully  packed, 
so  neatly  and  tastefully  contrived  in  every- 
thing. There  was  a  copy  of  Goethe's  poems 
in  five  beautiful  little  volumes  'for  the 
valued  marriage-pair  Garlyle ; '  two  other 
little  books  for  myself ;  then  two  medals, 
one  of  Goethe  himself,  and  another  of  his 
fatiier  and  mother ;  and,  lastly,  the  prettiest 
wrought-iron  necklace  with  a  little  figure 
of  the  poet's  face  set  in  gold,  <  for  my  dear 
spouse,  and  a  most  dashing  pocket-book 
for  me.  In  the  box  containing  the  neck- 
lace, and  in  each  pocket  of  the  pocket- 
book  were  cards,  each  with  a  verse  of  poetnr 
on  it  in  the  old  master's  own  hand :  all 
these  I  will  translate  to  you  by-and-by,  as 
well  as  the  long  letter  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  all,  one  of  the  kindest  and 
gravest  epistles  I  ever  read." 

The  ''  infinite  wranglings  and  perplexed 
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ia  deliciouely  cha- 


misdirected 

racteristie  of  wrathful  Thomas,  who,  how- 
ever, duly  attunes  his  mind  and  adjusts 
his  pen  for  the  following  reply : 

'*  If  the  best  return  for  such  gifts  is 


the  delight  they  are  enjoyed  with,  I  may 
say  that  you  are  not  unrepaid ;  for  no  royal 
present  could  have  gratified  us  more.  These 
books,  with  their  Inscriptions,  the  Auto- 
graphs and  tasteful  Ornaments,  will  be 
precious  in  other  generation  than  ours.  Of 
the  Necklace  in  particular,  I  am  bound  to 
mention  that  it  is  reposited  among  the 
most  precious  lewels,  and  set  apart  'for 
great  occasions  as  an  emste  Zierde,  fit 
only  to  be  worn  before  Poets  [and  intel- 
lectual men.  Accept  our  heartiest  thanks 
for  such  friendly  memorials  of  a  relation 
which,  faint  as  it  is,  we  must  always  regard 
as  the  most  estimable  of  our  life.  This 
little  drawing-room  may  now  be  said  to  be 
full  of  you.  My  translations  from  your 
Works  already  stood,  in  fair  binding,  in  the 
Bookcase,  and  portraits  of  you  lay  in 
portfolios.  During  our  late  absence  in  the 
country  some  good  genius,  to  prepare  a 
happy  surprise  for  us,  had  hung  up,  in  the 
best  framing  and  light,  a  larger  picture  of 
you,  which  we  understand  to  be  the  best 
resemblance;  and  now  your  Medals  lie  on 
the  mantelpiece;  your  Books,  in  their 
silk -paper  covers,  have  displaced  even 
TasBo's  '  Gerusalemme ' ;  and  from  more 
secret  recesses  your  handwriting  can  be 
exhibited  to  favoured  friends  It  is  thus 
that  good  men  may  raise  for  themselves  a 
little  sanctuary  in  houses  and  hearts  that 
lie  far  away.  The  tolerance,  the  kindness 
with  which  you  treat  my  labours  in  Ger- 
man Literature  must  not  mislead  me  into 
vanity,  but  encourage  me  to  new  efforts  in 
appropriating  what  is  Beautiful  and  True, 
wheresoever  and  howsoever  it  is  to  be 
found.  If  '  love '  does  indeed  'help  to  per- 
fect knowledge/  I  may  hope  in  time  coming 
to  gain  better  insight  both  into  Schiller 
and  his  Friend ;  for  the  love  of  such  men 
lies  deep  in  the  heart  and  wedded  to  all 
that  is  worthy  there." 

Then,  after  a  few  remarks  about  Helena 
and  Faust,  he  goes  on  : 

"  You  are  kind  enough  to  inquire  about 
my  bygone  life.  With  what  readiness 
could  I  speak  to  you  of  it!  how  often  have 
I  longed  to  pour  out  the  whole  history 
before  you  1  As  it  is,  your  Works  have 
been  a  mirror  to  me  unasked  and  unhoped 
for ;  your  wisdom  has  eounselled  me ;  and 
so  peace  and  health  of  Soul  have  visited 
me  from  afar.  For  I  was  once  an  Un- 
believer, not  in  Religion  onl^,  but  in  all 
the  Mercy  and  Beauty  of  whidi  it  is  the 
Symbol ;  storm-tossed  in  my  own  imagina- 
tions, a  man  divided  from  men;  exaspe- 
rated, wretched,  driven  almost  to  despair ; 
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80  that  Faoat's  wild  corse  seemed  the  only 
fit  greetiDf;;  for  human  life ;  and  his  pas- 
sionate 'FJiich  vor  alien  der  Gedold!' 
was  spoken  from  my  very  inmost  heart. 
Bot  noW)  thank  Heaven,  all  this  is  altered; 
inthont  change  of  external  circnnutances, 
solely  by  the  new  light  which  rose  upon 
me,  I  attained  to  new  thoughts,  and  a 
composure  which  I  should  once  have  con- 
sidered as  impossible.  And  now,  under 
happier  omens,  though  the  bodUy  health 
which  I  lost  in  these  struggles  has  never 
been  and  may  never  be  restored  to  me,  I 
look  forward  with  cheerfulness  to  a  life 
spent  in  Literature,  with  such  fortune  and 
such  strength  as  may  be  granted  me; 
hoping  little  and  fearing  little  from  the 
world ;  having  learned  that  what  I  once 
called  happiness  is  not  only  not  to  be 
attained  on  Earth,  but  not  even  to  be 
desired.  No  wonder  I  should  love  the 
wise  and  worthy  men  by  whose  instruc- 
tions so  blessed  a  result  has  been  brought 
about.  For  these  men,  too,  there  can  be 
no  reward  like  that  consciousness  that,  in 
distant  countries  and  times,  the  hearts  of 
their  fellow-men  will  yearn  towards  them 
with  gratitude  and  veneration,  and  those 
that  are  wandering  in  darkness  turn  to- 
wards them  as  to  loadstars  guiding  into  a 
secure  home.  I  shall  still  hope  to  hear 
from  you,  and  again  to  write  to  you,  and 
always  acknowledge  yon  as  my  Teacher 
and  Benefactor.  May  all  good  be  lone 
continued  to  you  for  your  own  ssJce  and 
that  of  Mankind.''.  .  . 

Then  a  postscript  is  appended  in  Mrs. 
Garlyle's  hand  : 

^  *'  My  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Poet  for 
his  graceful  gift,  which  I  prize  more  than 
a  necklace  of  diamonds,  and  kiss  with 
truest  regard, 

"  J.  W.  Carlyle." 

We  have  given  this  interesting  letter 
almost  in  full,  because  it  is  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  Carlyle,  and  shows  so  much 
of  his  deep,  inner  feelings. 

Some  five  months  elapsed  before  Goethe 
responded  ;  but  in  January,  1828,  he 
wrote  announcing  the  despatch  of  another 
package  to  the  Garlyles,  containing  several 
volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  his  works, 
six  more  medals — one  of  which  is  to  be 
presented  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  with  my 
best  regards,"  and  the  others  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  "my  well-wishers'' — and 
some  more  little  presents.  Appended  to 
the  latter  are  cards  bearing  verses  by 
Goethe,  of  which  the  following  are  rather 
lame  transhitions : 


On  a  Breastpin. 

When  iby  friend,  in  guise  of  Moor, 
Greets  thee  now  from  background  bright^ 
1  envy  him  the  happy  hour 
That  brings  him  gladness  in  thy  sight 

To  TUB  LOTAL  AND  LOVINO  PAIB,  AT  EDINBURGH. 

(For  the  New  Year,  1828.) 

When  Phoebus*  steeds  too  quickly  take 

To  dark  and  cloud  their  night. 
The  lamp  of  love  will  scarcely  make 

Full  short  the  longest  night. 
And  when  again  towards  tne  light 

The  Hours  shall  swiftly  throng. 
So  will  a  face,  full  kind  and  bright. 

The  longest  day  prolong. 

In  the  box  there  was  a  continuation  of 
the  letter,  containing  literary  remarks 
and  some  account  of  the  state  of  society 
in  Weimar  at  the  time.  As  to  this 
last^  Thackeray,  who  was  there,  wrote  to 
G.  H.  Lewes,  in  1855  : 

"  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  at  least  a 
score  of  young  English  lads  used  to  live  at 
Weimar  for  study,  or  sport,  or  society ;  all 
of  which  were  to  be  bad  in  the  friendly 
little  Saxon  capital.  The  Gruid  Duke  and 
Duchess  received  us  with  the  kindliest 
hospitality.  The  Court  was  splendid,  bat 
yet  most  pleasant  and  homely.  We  were 
invited  in  our  turns  to  dinners,  balls,  aod 
assemblies  there.  Such  young  men  as  had 
a  right  appeared  in  uniforms,  diplomatic 
and  military.  Some,  I  remember,  invented 
gorgeous  clothing,  the  kind  old  Hof- 
Marschall  of  thoee  days,  M.  de  Spiegel 
(who  had  two  of  the  most  lovely  daughters 
eyes  ever  looked  on),  being  in  no  wise  difS- 
cult  as  to  the  admission  of  these  young 
Eoglanders.  On  the  winter  nights  we 
UBcd  to  charter  sedan-chairs,  in  which  we 
were  carried  through  the  snow  to  thoee 
pleasant  Court  entertainments.  I,  for  my 
part,  had  the  good  luck  to  purchase 
Schiller's  sword,  which  formed  a  part  of 
my  Court  costume,  and  still  hangs  in  my 
study,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of  days  of 
youth,  the  most  kindly  and  delightfoL 
We  knew  the  whole  society  of  the  little 
city,  and  but  that  the  young  ladies,  one 
and  all,  spoke  admirable  English,  we 
surely  might  have  learned  the  very  best 
German.  The  society  met  constantly.  The 
ladies  of  the  Court  had  their  evenings. 
The  theatre  was  open  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  week,  where  we  assembledi  a  large 
family  party.  ....  In  1831,  though  be 
had  retired  from  the  world,  Goethe  would, 
nevertheless,  kindly  receive  strangers.  His 
daughter-in-law's  tea-table  was  alwajs 
spread  for  us.  We  passed  hours  after 
hours  there,  and  night  after  night,  with  the 
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pleasantest  talk  and  mttsic.  We  read  over 
endless  novels  and  poems  in  French, 
English^  and  German.  My  delight  in  those 
days  was  to  make  caricatures  for  children. 
I  was  touched  to  find  that  they  were  re- 
membered, and  some  even  kept  until  the 
present  time ;  and  very  proud  to  be  told, 
as  a  lad,  that  the  great  Goethe  had  looked 
at  some  of  them.  He  remained  in  his 
piivate  apartments,  where  only  a  very  few 
privileged  persons  were  admitted ;  but  he 
liked  to  know  all  that  was  happening,  and 
interested  himself  about  all  strangers. 
....  Of  course  I  remember  very  weU  the 
perturbation  of  spirit  with  which,  as  a  lad 
of  nineteen,  I  received  the  long-expected 
intimation  that  the  Herr  Geheimrath 
would  see  me  on  such  a  morning.  This 
notable  audience  took  place  in  a  little  ante- 
chamber of  his  private  apartments,  covered 
all  round  with  antique  casts  and  bas- 
reliefs.  He  was  habited  in  a  long  grey  or 
drab  redingote,  with  a  white  neckcloth,  and 
a  red  ribbon  in  his  button-hole.  He  kept 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  just  as  in 
Bauch's  statuette.  His  complexion  was 
very  bright,  clear,  and  rosy.  His  eyes  ex- 
traordinarily dark,  piercing,  and  brilliant : 
I  felt  quite  afraid  before  them,  and  recol- 
lect comparing  them  to  the  eyes  of  the  hero 
of  a  certain  romance  called  '  Melmoth,  the 
Wanderer,'  which  used  to  alarm  us  boys 
thirty  years  ago;  eyes  of  an  individual 
who  had  made  a  bargain  with  a  certain 
Person,  and  at  an  extreme  old  age  retained 
these  eyes  in  all  their  awful  splendour.  I 
fancied  Goethe  must  have  been  still  more 
handsome  as  an  old  man  than  even  in  the 
days  of  his  youth.  His  voice  was  very 
rich  and  sweet.  He  asked  me  questions 
about  myself,  which  I  answered  as  best  I 
could.  I  recollect  I  was  at  first  astonished, 
and  then  somewhat  relieved,  when  I  found 
he  spoke  French  with  not  a  good  accent." 
This  view  of  Weimar  and  Goethe  is 
necessary  to  introduce  here,  because  Gar- 
lyle,  although  always  intending,  never  saw 
either ;  at  any  rate  he  was  never  in  Weimar 
while  Goethe  lived. 

THE  KING'S  EVIL. 

Although  it  has  been  written  that  the 
action  of  the  English  regicides  struck  a 
"damp like  death  through  the  heart  of 
flnnkeyism  in  this  world,"  Boyalty  was 
nevertheless,  long  subsequent  to  Charles' 
days,  held  not  merely  in  honour,  but  re- 
garded with  many  superstitious  feelings. 
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As  well  from  the  sanctity  ascribed  to  his 
office,  as  from  the  reverence  in  which  his 
descent  was  held,  the  Sovereign  was  deemad 
the  possessor  of  powers  all  but  super- 
natural; and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
reference  to  tbe  belief  in  the  supposed  gift 
of  healing  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  Boyal 
hand  found  its  way  into  the  greatest  of 
Shakespeare's  plays : 

Mai.  Comes  the  King  forth,  I  pray  you  ? 

Doct.  Ay,  sir ;  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls 
That  stay  his  cure ;    ...    at  his  touch, 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  gi^en  in  his  hand. 
They  presently  amend. 

Mac,  What's  the  disease  he  means? 

Mai.  'Tis  called  the  Evil ; 

....    strangely  visited  people, 
AU  sworn  and  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 
....    and  ^tis  spoken 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction. 

"Macbeth,"  Act  iv..  Scene  3^ 

It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that  this 
reference  to  a  monarch's  miraculous  powers 
was  designed  to  gratify  the  inordinate 
vanity  of  James  the  First;  the  fact,  how- 
ever, remains  that  a  belief  that  scrofula 
could  be  healed  by  Soyal  touch  existed 
from  very  early  times  both  in  this  country 
and  also  in  France.  The  English  Kings 
were  supposed  to  have  inherited  the  power 
from  the  Confessor,  and  the  French  from 
St  Louis;  and  the  supernatural  virtue 
which  our  monarchs  were  said  to  posaessi 
was  ascribed  in  the  days  of  Malmesbury, 
who  lived  about  a  hundred  years  later 
than  Sc.  Edward,  to  the  hereditary  right 
of  the  Boyal  line.  No  mention  occurs  of 
any  of  the  first  four  EngUsh  Rings  of 
Norman  race  having  attempted  to  cure  the 
complaint;  though  reter  of  Blois,  who  was 
his  chaplain,  bears  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  Henry  the  Second  both  touched  and 
healed  those  who  were  thus  afflicted. 

Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chief  Juatics  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  represents  the  power  of  healing  as 
having  been  possessed  by  the  Kings  of 
England  from  time  immemorial;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  who  introduced  the  practice  of  pre- 
senting a  small  piece  of  gold  to  the  sufferer, 
that  a  special  Latin  service  was  drawn  up 
for  the  occasion.  Nor  has  the  exercise  of  this 
power  been  claimed  for  Kings  alone ;  for, 
though  it  was  at  one  time  imagined  that 
Queens,  not  being  anointed  in  the  handp, 
were  incapable  of  exerting  it,  numerous 
cases  of  cure  by  Eiizabeth  are  recorded, 
and  the  healing  virtue  was  found  in  no 
degree  impaired  even  subsequent  to  the 
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thtmders  of  Papal  excommnnication.  Her 
Majesty,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  so 
tired  of  tonchiog  those  who  were  desirous 
of  being  cured  of  the  Evil,  that,  during  one 
of  her  progresses  in  Gloucestershire,  she 
warned  the  crowds  who  were  pressing 
about  her  that  €rod  alone  could  relieve 
them  of  their  complainta 

By  proclamation,  dated  March  the  twenty- 
fifth,  1 6 1 6,  it  appears  that  the  Ean^,  through 
fear  of  contagion,  would  not  permit  patients 
to  approach  him  during  the  summer 
months;  and  it  was  announced  Uiat  no  ap- 
plication would  be  received  from  anyone 
who  did  not  bring  a  certificate,  signed  by 
the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  the  parish, 
to  the  eflfect  that  he  had  never  been  pre- 
viously touched.  The  necessity  for  this 
regulation  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  greed 
of  supposed  patients  who  had  attempted 
to  receive  the  piece  of  gold  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  the  ap- 
pointed service,  though  still  printed  upon 
a  separate  sheets  was  drawn  up  in  English, 
and,  in  the  violent  conflicts  of  parties 
during  his  reign,  the  reputed  miracle  as- 
sumed an  additional  importance.  One 
cure,  worked  by  this  King,  is  especially 
famous  :  An  innkeeper  of  Winchester, 
who  was  grievously  ill  and  had  sought 
help  from  many  physicians,  threw  himself 
in  the  monarch's  way  as  he  was  being  con- 
veyed throueh  the  city  on  his  way  to  his 
place  of  confinement  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Being  prevented  by  the  guards  from  draw- 
ing near  enough  to  the  King  to  touch  him, 


not  permitted  to  come  near  me,  and  I  can- 
not tisU  what  thou  wouldest  have ;  but  may 
God  bless  thee  and  giant  thy  desire." 

The  Warden  of  Winchester  College,  Dr. 
Nicholas,  assures  us  that  this  prayer  was 
heard ;  that  the  sick  man  was  healed  of  his 
disease ;  and  that,  within  his  own  know- 
ledge, these  facts  are  essentiaUy  true. 

Aubrey  relates  how,  when  Charles  was  a 
prisoner  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  a  woman, 
who  had  the  King's  Evil  in  her  eye,  and 
had  not  seen  for  a  fortnight  previous,  was 
touched  by  him.  "As  they  were  at 
prayers,"  he  adds,  "after  the  touching, 
the  woman's  eyes  opened.'' 

Dr.  Heylin  asserts  that  he  had  seen  chil- 
dren brought  in  the  arms  of  their  nurses 
before  Charles  the  First,  and  that  they 
were  all  cured  "  without  the  help  of  a  ser- 
viceable imagination." 


H= 


The  King,  at  any  rate,  had  not  always 
gold  to  bestow ;  for  which  reason  he  some- 
times substituted  silver,  and  not  unfire- 
quently  touched  without  giving  alms  at 
all. 

Prior  to  the  era  of  Charles  the  Second, 
no  special  coins  appear  to  have  been  given 
at  the  ceremony ;  after  this  date,  however, 
touch-pieces — bearing  on  the  margin  the 
words  "He  touched  them,"  and  on  the 
reverse  side  "  And  they  were  healed,"  and 
displaying  figures,  commonly  St.  Michael 
and  the  Dragon  on  one  side  and  a  ship  on 
the  other — were  coined. 

These  touch-pieces  were  at  one  time 
bored,  so  that  they  could  be  worn  round 
the  neck  by  a  ribbon  until  the  cure  was 
completed ;  and  thus  in  The  Rehearsal, 
when  Prince  Prettyman  talks  of  going  io 
the  wars,  we  find  Tom  Thimble  observing  r 
"I  shall  see  you  come  home  like  an 
angel  for  the  King's  Evil,  wiUi  a  hole 
bored  through  yoa 

Charles  the  Second  is  said  to  have 
retained  the  power  even  in  exile,  and  to 
have  touched  for  scrofula  in  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  even  in  France.  After  the 
Eestoration,  the  number  of  cases  eeems  to 
have  greatly  increased,  as  many  as  six 
hundred  at  a  time  having  been  brought 
before  the  King;  and  one  of  the  Soyal 
surgeons,  named  Browne,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  inspect  the  sick  and  verify  the 
cures,  assures  us  that  in  one  single  year 
Charles  performed  the  ceremony  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  times,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  reign  laid  his  hands  upon  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons. 
In  the  year  1687,  on  one  single  Sunday  at 
Oxford,  the  King  touched  several  hundred 
sick,  and  a  petition  is  still  preserved  in 
the  records  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, asking  assistance  from  the  assembly 
of  the  province  to  enable  one  of  the  in- 
habitants to  proceed  to  England,  to  par> 
ticipate  in  the  healing  virtues  of  die 
miraculous  gift 

The  following  announcement  appears  in 
the  columns  of  the  "  Public  InteUigencer," 
May  the  fourteenth,  1664.  "His  Sacred 
Majesty  having  declared  it  to  be  his  royal 
will  and  purpose  to  continue  the  healing  of 
his  people  for  the  Evil  during  the  month  of 
May,  and  then  to  give  over  tul  Michaelmas 
next,  I  am  commanded  to  give  notice 
thereof,  that  the  people  may  not  eome  up 
to  town  in  the  interim  and  lose  their 
labour."  The  famous  Admiral^  secretary, 
Samuel  Pepys,  records  in  liis  "Diary,"  June, 
1660,  that  "he  staid  to  see  the  King 
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touch  the  people  for  King's  EviL  Bat  he 
did  not  come  at  all,  It  rayned  so ;  and  the 
poor  people  were  forced  to  stand  all  the 
morning  in  the  rain  in  the  garden,  and 
afterwards  he  touched  them  m  the  Ban- 
qaettine-house."  And  again,  thirteenth 
of  AprU  of  the  following  year,  he  records 
that  he  went  ''  to  the  Banqnet-honse,  and 
there  saw  the  King  heale,  the  first  time 
that  ever  I  saw  him  do  it ;  which  he  did 
with  great  grayity,  and  It  seemed  to  me 
an  ngly  office  and  a  simple  one." 

In  the  <<  London  Gazette,"  January, 
1683-4,  Is  adyertised  ''A  Treatise  on  King's 
Evil,  with  a  description  of  the  Boyal  gUt 
of  healing  it  by  Imposition  of  hands,  as 
performed  for  above  six  hundred  and 
forty  years  by  the  Kings  of  England,"  by 
one  of  H.M.'s  Surgeons-in-Ordinary,  to 
which  volume  was  prefixed  a  picturesque 
yiew  of  the  Sovereign  performing  the  cere 


mony;  from  this 


appears 


that  between  May,  1660,  and  April,  1682, 
no  fewer  than  ninety-two  thousand  persons 
had  been  touched  by  the  King. 

Evelyn  in  his  "Diary,"  6th  July,  1660, 
says :  ^'  His  Majesty  began  first  to  touch 
for  the  Evil  according  to  custom,  thus: 
His  Majesty  sitting  under  his  State  in  the 
Banquetting-house,  the  chirurgeons  cause 
the  sick  to  be  brought  or  led  up  to  the 
throne,  where,  they  kneeling,  the  King 
strokes  their  faces  or  cheeks  with  both 
huids  at  once,  at  which  instant  a  chap- 
laine  in  his  formalities  says  :  '  He  put  hi8 
hands  upon  them  and  he  hekled  them.' 
This  is  sayd  to  everyone  in  particular. 
When  they  have  been  all  touched,  they 
come  up  again  in  the  same  order,  and  the 
other  chaplaine  kneeling,  and  having  angel 

Sold  strung  on  white  ribbon  on  his  arms, 
clivers  them,  one  by  one,  to  His  Majesty, 
who  puts  them  about  the  necks  of  the 
touch^  as  they  passe,  while  the  first 
chaplaine  repeats,  *  That  is  the  true  Light 
who  came  into  the  world."  Then  follows 
an  Epistle— as  at  first  a  Gospel — ^with  the 
Liturgy ;  prayers  for  the  sick  with  some 
alterations ;  and^  lastly,  the  blessing ;  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Comptroller  of 
the  Household  bring  a  basin,  ewer,  and 
towel,  for  His  Majesty  to  wash."  And 
under  date  28th  March,  1684,  he  informs 
us  '*  that  there  were  so  great  a  concourse 
of  people  with  thdr  children  to  be  touch'd 
for  the  Evil,  that  six  or  seven  were  crush'd 
to  death  by  pressing  at  the  Chirurgeon's 
door  for  tickets." 

The  French  monarchs  employed  a  less 
presumptuous  form  of  words,  and  when 


laying  hands  upon  the  sufferer,  said 
merely,  "  Le  rol  te  touche ;  Dleu  te  gu^- 
risse.'^  Cavendish,  in  his  "  Life  of  Wolsey," 
describes  Francis  the  First  as  rubbing  with 
his  bare  hands  and  blessmf  about  two 
hundred  persons  diseased  with  the  King's 
Evil,  to  whom  money  was  afterwards  dis- 
tributed by  the  Almoner;  "after  which 
done,  the  King  washed  his  hands  and 
came  to  dinner,  when  my  Lord  Cardinal 
dined  with  him."  Gemelli  states  that  on 
the  Easter  Day,  1686,  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
touched  one  thousand  six  hundred  persons, 
every  Frenchman  receiving  fifteen  sous, 
and  every  foreigner  thirty ;  and  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  immediately  after  his  coronation 
at  Bheims,  1775,  went  to  the  Abbey  of 
St  Bemi  and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
upon  the  faces  of  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred people  who  sufiered  under  this  afflic- 
tion. 

The  "London  Gazette,"  October,  1686, 
announces  that  His  Majesty, is  graciously 
pleased  to  heal  weekly  for  tiie  Evil,  upon 
Fridays,  and  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
were  to  attend  at  an  office  appointed  for 
the  purpose  in  the  Mews  on  Thursday 
afternoons  to  give  tickets ;  of  which  pariah 
ministers  were  required  to  give  notice,  and 
to  be  careful  to  register  certificates  granted 
by  them  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  &e  pur- 
pose. In  Bishop  Cartwrignt's  "Diary," 
under  date  August  27thi  1687,  we  read  : 

"  I  was  at  His  Majesty's  levee ;  from 
whence,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  attended  him 
into  the  closet,  where  he  healed  three 
hundred  and  fifty  persons." 

It  was  one  of  the  proofs  against  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  that  he  hfM  touched 
for  the  Evil  when  in  the  West 

The  exercise  of  these  thaumaturgic  gifts, 
however,  was  suspended  by  the  Bevolution, 
for  Dutch  William  wasnotgenerallybelieved 
to  possess  the  power  of  hewing.  "William," 
says  Macaulay,  "  had  too  much  sense  to  be 
duped,  and  too  much  honesty  to  bear  a 
part  in  what  he  knew  to  be  an  imposture." 
"  It  is  a  silly  superstition,"  he  exclaimed, 
when  he  heard  that  at  the  close  of  Lent, 
his  Palace  was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  sick. 
"  Give  the  poor  creatures  some  money  and 
send  them  away."  On  one  single  occasion 
was  he  importuned  Into  laymg  his  hand 
upon  a  "patient,  "God  give  you  better 
health,"  he  said,  "  and  more  sense." 

The  revival  of  the  belief  In  these  super- 
natural powers  when  the  old  dynasty  was 
once  more  seated  upon  the  throne,  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  features  of  ecclesiastical 
enthusiasm  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
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Undera  Stoart  Qaeen,  the  Royal  miracle  was 
rcsascitated,  and  theroligioas  service,  here- 
tofore separate,  was  now  inserted  in  the 
'*Book  of  Common  Prayer ;"  nor  was  itontil 
some  time  after  Uie  accession  of  (George  the 
First,  that  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  ceased 
to  reprint  the  *'  Office  of  the  Healing,'' 
together  with  the  Litorgy.  Proclamations 
appointed  to  be  read  in  all  parish  churches 
were  issued,  announcing  that  the  Qaeen 
would  exercise  the  power  as  of  yore,  and 
the  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty,  who 
examined  [the  patients,  ^has  asserted  in 
strong  terms  his  belief  in  the  reality  of 
many  of  the  cures.  Swift,  in  his  Journal  to 
Stella,mentions— 28th  April,  1711 — having 
made  application  through  the  Duchess 
of  Onnond  in  behalf  of  a  sick  boy,  and  on 
a  single  day  in  the  year  following,  two 
hundred  persons  appeared  before  Her 
Majesty,  among  them,  no  less  a  personage 
than  Samuel  Johnson,  whose  mother, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Floyer, 
then  a  physician  at  Lichfield,  carried  him 
to  London,  where  he  was  actually  touched 
by  the  Queen.  Mrs.  Piozzi  describes  his 
recollections  of  this  scene :  <'  He  possessed," 
he  said,  <*a  confused,  though  somewhat 
solemn  remembrance  of  a  lady  in  diamonds, 
wearing  a  long  black  hood.''  He  was  but 
two-and-a-half  years  old  at  the  time ;  and 
Boswell,  alluding  to  the  well-known  Jacobite 
principles  of  the  Lexicographer,  ventured 
one  day,  to  remark  to  him  that  "  his  mother 
did  not  carry  him  far  enough ;  she  brought 
him  from  Lichfield  to  London,  but  she 
should  have  taken  him  to  Rome,"  ie.  to 
the  Pretender.  The  touch-piece  given  by 
Qaeen  Anne  to  Dr.  Johnson  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

It  appears  to  have  been  to  the  rite  of 
unction,  used  in  the  coronation  of  our 
Kings,  that  this  gift  of  healing  was  very 
generally  ascribed.  But  Carte,  whom 
Warton  called  "  the  historian  for  facts," 
declares  that  he  himself  had  seen  a  verv 
remarkable  instance  of  such  a  cure,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  such  cause, 
in  the  case  of  a  native  of  Somersetshire, 
who,  a  sufferer  for  many  years  from  King's 
Evil,  was  taken  in  1716  to  Paris,  touched, 
and  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  in  conse- 
quence healed,  by  the  eldest  lineal  de- 
scendant of  a  race  of  Kings  <<  who  had 
indeed,  for  a  long  succession  of  ages,  cured 
that  distemper  by  the  Royal  touch,  but 
who  had  not  been  either  crowned  or 
anointed."  These  remarks,  implying  that 
the  extraordinary  gift  was  confioed  to  the 
Stuart  dynasty  and  denied  to  the  monarchy 


of  the  house  of  Hanover,  had  an  bjorioiu 
effect  upon  the  historian ;  the  CorporaUon 
of  London  withdrew  their  subscription 
and  patronage,  his  credit  was  destroyed, 
and  his  work,  in  consequence,  was  left 
incomplete. 

Mr.  Barrington  has  preserved  an  an6^ 
dote  which  he  had  heard  from  an  oM 
man  (vrho  was  a  witness  in  a  case), 
with  reference  to  the  supposed  mira- 
culous power  of  healing,  and  which  seemi 
to  throw  light  upon  the  whole  subject 
The  old  man  *<  had,  by  his  evidence,  fixed 
the  lime  of  an  occurrence  by  the  Qaeeu's 
having  been  at  Oxford,  Mid  touched  him 
for  the  Evil,  when  a  child.''  After  he  had 
finished  his  statement,  Mr.  Barrington  says 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  enquiriog 
from  him  whether  he  was  really  cared. 
UfK>n  which  he  answered,  with  a  significant 
smile,  that  he  never  believed  himself  to 
have  had  a  complaint  that  deserved  to  be 
called  the  Evil ;  but  that  his  parents,  being 
poor,  had  no  objection  to  the  piece  of 
gold. 


ELTZA 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  III, 

And  now,  after  eighteen  years,  she  was 
going  to  dine  with  Lionel  Amherst.  She 
sat  alone  for  an  hour  after  Clara  had  left 
her,  looking  out  with  wide-open,  steadfost 
grey  eyes  into  the  hot  and  dusty  street. 

It  was  the  dead  season  in  London; 
everyone  of  consequence  was  out  of  town, 
and  therefore  Aunt  Eliza  had  received  her 
annual  invitation  to  come  up  and  do  her 
shopping. 

And  at  that  very  moment  the  bloe 
waves  were  breakbg  with  a  long  sweep 
on  the  tawny  sand  at  Stillwater;  against 
the  pale  azure  of  the  sky  gulls  ware 
circling  like  moving  specks  of  silver,  and 
breezes  that  carried  on  their  wings  faint 
saline  odours  from  the  sea,  were  whisper- 
ing round  the  walls  of  her  pretty  sitting- 
room,  and  touching  with  fairy  fingers  the 
many  tasteful  trifles  suspended  ther& 

At  that  moment  home  seemed  to  her 
veiy  dear  and  desirable,  and  yet  she  was 
resignedly  stifling  in  town  because  her 
relatives  wished  to  be  kind  while  they 
were  ashamed  of  her.  Well,  perhaps  it 
was  her  own  fault;  she  teased  them,  and 
therefore  they  protected  themselves  in  the 
best  way  they  could. 

Bub  Aunt  Eliza  laugh^  cecreUy  at  the 
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thoQght;  that  she  was  supposed  to  delight  in  ! 
the  small  economy  of  making  her  purchases 
in  the  off  season.  Aunt  Eliza  did  not  need  to 
purchaselef  t-over  garments,  or  out-of -season 
fabrics;  indeed,  there  was  nothing  in  the  way 
of  rational  expenditure  that  was  beyond  the 
means  of  this  prosperous  woman.  It  was 
real]y  inconvenieut  to  her  to  come  to  town 
now  that  her  busy  season  had  begun ;  but 
experience  had  taught  her  that  it  is  well 
sometimes  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  others, 
•ven  if  their  motives  are  not  of  the  most 
exalted  character.  Her  visit  would  end  in 
a  few  days,  and  then  she  would  go  home, 
taking  Mrs.  Danver  and  her  daughters 
with  her  for  the  whole  golden  month  of 
September — if  their  engagements  with  Mr. 
Amherst  permitted. 

And  then  that  previous  feeling  of  the 
oddness  of  circumstances  came  back  to 
her  again,  and  this  time  it  was  tinged  with 
the  queerest  undercurrent  of  pain. 

Lionel  Amherst  had  been  little  more 
than  a  dream<  figure  to  her  for  years  and 
years,  but  then  he  was  part  of  tiie  one 
golden  dream  of  her  life. 

To  a  woman  like  Eliza  Danver,  love  is 
all-satisfying,  or  it  does  not  exist  for  her. 
To  love  and  make  allowances  would  have 
impossible  to  her.  In  her  case  love  was 
redly  blind,  and  the  blow  which  taught 
her  to  see  clearly  killed  her  hearty  or  at 
least  she  thought  so. 

In  after  years  she  was  able  to  think 
that  the  loss  of  her  fortune,  since  Lionel 
Amherst  had  failed  her,  was  not  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  but  a  blessing  with  its 
name  written  on  its  forehead.  'Still  this 
had  not  hindered  her  speculating  a  good 
deal  at  the  first  as  to  the  after  consequences, 
had  Oakdene  still  been  hers. 

If  money  was  so  important,  if  to  own 
or  lose  it  placed  a  life  in  sunshine  or  in 
shadow,  then  she  would  be  rich.  So  she 
resolved  at  the  first,  and  the  realisation  of 
her  ambition,  as  so  often  happens,  killed 
the  pain  that  had  first  stung  ambition  into 
Ufe. 

And  now,  after  all  these  years,  she  was 
to  meet  her  boy-lover  again.  Curious  that 
she  could  think  of  him  only  as  a  boy,  when 
she  had  grown  so  mature,  and  serene,  and 
satisfied. 

But  he  was  a  man  now,  middle-aged 
aven,  and  he  was  going  to  marry  Jessie, 
her  niece. 

Jessie  was  older  now  than  she  had  been 
in  that  golden  summer  time  when  he  had 
loved  her.  Half-a-dozen  scenes  from  that 
old  romance  rose  dreamOy  before  her,  and 


somehow  she  found  she  was  blushing  as 
she  looked  on  them.  Then  she  laughed 
audibly,  struck  by  a  whimsical  sense  of 
contrast.  He  loved  Jessie  now,  and  Jessie 
very  much  wished  her  not  to  speak  to  him 
of  the  hotel  1 

Well,  she  would  not ;  it  would  be  hard 
if  his  affections  should  be  disturbed  again 
by  the  incidents  of  her  history.  And  that 
made  her  remember  that,  in  this  instance, 
at  least,  his  affection  was  disinterested. 
But  he  was  rich  now,  Clara  had  said  so, 
and  of  course  that  permitted  a  difference 
in  his  course  of  action.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
had  possessions  of  his  own  long  ago,  he 
would  not  have  fled  from  her  when  disaster 
overtook  her. 

This  thought  drew  a  faint  sigh  from  her, 
and,  in  a  softened  mood,  she  went  down- 
stairs, and  soon  became  quite  herself  again 
over  preparations  for  the  evening.  Sbe 
had  a  talent  for  culinary  work,  and  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  wear  a  big  apron 
and  concoct  little  dishes,  or  polish  the 
table  appliances. 

''We  must  have  everything  plain  and 
good,"  she  said  to  the  cook,  with  her 
pleasant  smile.  **  Ambition  on  occasions 
like  this  is  ruinous,  and  besides  gentlemen 
are  not  so  very  fond  of  kickshaws,  so 
'good  and  plain '  must  be  our  motto.  One 
of  the  young  ladies  will  go  out  and  buy 
some  flowers.  I  shall  set  the  table  in  the 
dining-room,  and  among  us  we  shall  have 
splendid  results." 

While  the  bill  of  fare  was  under  con- 
sideration Jessie  came  down  to  prepare 
afternoon  tea,  and  the  aunt  and  niece  grew 
quite  interested  over  plans  for  the  evening, 
while  they  discussed  their  tea  and  toast ; 
but  neither  of  them  referred  to  Mr. 
Amherst  in  any  way,  unless  their  prepara- 
tions were  a  continuous  reference. 

Aunt  Eliza  was  rather  tired  when  she 
went  up  to  her  own  room,  and  she  sat 
down  to  read  in  the  easy-chair  by  the 
window,  and  then  Clara  brought  her  a 
little  bouquet  of  crimson  carnations  which 
Jessie  had  sent. 

Clara  was  already  dressed,  and  was 
amszed  that  Aunt  Eliza  had  not  even 
begun  her  toilet  Clara  looked  very 
girlish  and  pretty  in  a  frock  of  white 
nun's  veiling,  with  forget-me-nots  as  blue 
as  her  eyes  among  the  lace  on  her  breast 

'<It  is  nice  to  be  young,"  Aunt  Eliza 
said,  and  sighed  agun ;  for  the  first  time  for 
years,  a  vague  f^ing  of  discontent  was 
stirring  at  her  heart. 
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creature,  she  was  more  attractive  than 
either  of  her  nieces,  and  perhaps  some 
thought  of  that  kind  came  to  her  as  she 
broflhed  oat  her  thick  dark  hair,  and 
twisted  it  into  the  coil  that  she  wore  low  on 
her  neck,regurdlessof  thedictatesof  fashion. 

Certtunly  her  cheek  and  throat  were  less 
ronnd  than  they  had  been,  and  her  lips 
were  not  such  a  brilliant  crimson,  bat  what 
the  face  had  lost  in  contour  or  colouring  it 
had  more  than  gained  in  character.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  a  serene  light,  and  the 
firm  mouth,  in  recent  prosperous  years, 
had  gained  a  touch  of  sweetness. 

She  wore  the  velvet  dress  that  Olara  had 
specified,  and  a  ficha  of  coffee-coloured 
lace  that  enhanced  the  whiteness  of  her 
throat,  and  as  she  fixed  Jessie's  crimson 
flowers  with  the  diamond  crescent  that 
held  the  lace  together,  she  looked  at  her 
reflection  in  the  mirror  with  a  distinctly 
pleasurable  sensation. 

The  guests  had  already  arrived,  when 
she  reached  the  drawing-room ;  the  Curate 
had  been  asked  also  informally,  and  had 
been  pleased  to  come. 

Mr.  Amherst  was  talking  to  Jessie,  and 
his  back  was  turned  towards  the  door, 
when  Miss  Danver  entered,  so  the  Curate 
and  she  were  introduced,  and  had  uttered 
a  few  commonplaces  to  each  other  before 
the  guest-in-chief  turned  round. 

When  he  did  so  he  saw  a  woman  who 
looked  like  a  Queen,  smiling  down  kindly 
on  her  companion. 

She  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
window-curtain,  and  the  light  from  the 
western  sky  caught  the  graceful  outlines  of 
her  figure,  and  brought  into  prominence 
the  rich  fabric  of  her  dress  and  the 
diamonds  sparkling  at  her  ears. 

Mr.  Amherst  seemed  to  feel  his  heart 
stand  still,  then  it  gave  a  great  bound,  so 
that  it  was  very  creditable  to  his  self-con- 
trol that  he  was  able  to  ask,  in  his  usual 
voice,  "  Who  is  that  lady  t " 

*<  It  is  Aunt  Eliza  :  she  has  come  up  to 
town  for  a  few  days,  and  will  be  with  us 
till  Friday." 

*•  Will  you  introduce  me  to  her ! " 

So  he  was  introduced,  but  had  only  time 
to  bow  before  the  waiter  announced  dinner, 
and  then  he  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Danver, 
and  Mr.  Symonds  gave  his  to  Aunt  Eliza, 
and  the  girls  brought  up  the  rear. 

Jessie  sat  on  Mr.  Amherst's  left,  and  Mr. 
Symonds  sat  between  Clara  aifd  Aunt 
Eliza.  The  dinner  was  excellent  of  its 
kind,  and  the  table  looked  very  pretty ;  but 
something  seemed  wron^. 


Mr.  Amherst  talked  little,  and  what  he 
said  was  not  possessed  of  any  remarkable 
interest;  Aunt  Eliza  scarcely  spoke  at 
all ;  and  only  that  Mr.  Symonds  had  a 
hobby  about  the  better  housing  of  the 
poor,  and  talked  of  it  unweariedly,  the 
whole  company  would  have  been  absolutely 
silent  at  times. 

When  the  ladies  were  back  in  the 
drawing-room,  Clara  expressed  her  surprise 
that  anyone  had  ever  said  Mr.  Amherst 
was  clever,  and  unhesitatingly  declared  him 
ten  times  more  stupid  than  Mr.  Symonds. 
Mrs.  Danver  sighed,  and  said  nothing. 
Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
attentions  to  Jessie  had  been  without  Bo- 
nification, she  had  no  further  personal 
interest  in  him.  The  poor  lady  was  not 
very  clever,  but  it  does  not  require  bril- 
liant genius  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  a  man  in  love  does  not  allow  the 
object  of  his  affections  to  talk  to  him  for 
five  minutes  without  understanding  a  single 
word  she  says. 

Jessie  flung  herself  on  the  sofa  with  a 
yawn.  She  had  been  a  ^oose  to  imagine 
Mr.  Amherat  meant  anything ;  but.  Heaven 
be  praised !  she  had  never  let  anyone  suspect 
she  thought  it. 

Aunt  Eliza  said  nothbg,  only  fanned 
herself,  though  the  room  had  grown  cool 
enough. 

By-and-by  Clara  went  to  the  piano  and 
began  to  play  a  "piece,"  and,  when  she 
would  have  desisted  on  the  appearance  of 
the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Amherst  said,  "please 
go  on,"  in  a  tone  that  sounded  somewhat 
like  a  command.  Then  he  came  over  and 
seated  himself  beside  Aunt  Eliza. 

*<  I  have  been  seeking  you  for  five  years," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice,  under  cover  of  the 
music. 

'•Indeed!" 

She  turned  her  head  slowly  and  looked 
at  him  with  her  clear,  keen  gaze. 

*'  I  was  even  foolish  enough  to  advertiie 
for  you,  thinking  to  reach  you  that  way." 

'I  scarcely  ever  read  the  papers.  I 
have  not  time." 

'» Where  are  you  living  t " 

'<  At  Stillwater.  I  own  the  Eagle  Hotel 
there." 

At  the  last  words  her  voice  had  un- 
consciously taken  a  clearer  intonation,  and 
so  Jessie  heard  them.  The  girl  rose  and 
moved  away,  and  there  was  wrath  in  her 
heart.  Aunt  Eliza  was  horrible ;  when  she 
knew  how  they  hated  the  hotel,  and  when 
they  had  begged  her  not  to  mention  it  I  It 
was  not  because  of  Mr.  Amherst  she  was 
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angry ;  he  did  not  matter  now ;  her  indig- 
nation was  against  the  needless  unkind- 
ness  of  her  relatiye. 

And  yet  Mr.  Amherst  had  not  in  the 
least  onderstood  what  he  had  been  told. 
It  was  [Miss  Danver  herself  who  interested 
him,  not  her  circumstances. 

"I  hope  you  are  as  little  changed  in 
heart  as  in  face,"  he  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean  t " 

"I  hope  you  have  never  forgotten." 

"  Oh  no,  I  never  forgot" 

"Nor  I  either.  No  woman  has  ever 
ousted  you  from  my  heart  even  for  an 
hour." 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say.  She  was 
bewildered,  and  amused,  and  pleased,  and 
saddened  all  at  once.  That  this  great, 
bearded  man,  with  threads  of  silver  among 
the  brown  hair  at  his  temples  should  take 
her  by  storm  like  this  was  the  oddest  sen- 
sation. And  yet  it  was  this  very  impetu- 
osity, more  than  anything  else,  that  identi- 
fied the  man  before  her  with  the  boy-lover 
of  her  girlhood. 

"  I  have  wondered  often  and  often,"  he 
said,  taking  up  her  fan  and  unfurling  it 
slowly  as  he  talked,  "if  you  understood 
my  going  off  as  I  did  1 " 

"  No,  1  did  not  understand  it." 

**  You  don't  know  what  I  felt  like,  when, 
for  the  first  time  I  realised  my  position  and 
yours.  Do  you  know  it  was  not  until  you 
lost  your  money,  and  existing  things 
between  us  became  impossible  of  continu- 
ance,  that  I  understood  what  an  unmanly 
thing  it  is  for  a  man,  without  career  or 
fortune,  to  woo  an  heiress ;  or  what  a  base 
thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  helpless  and  de- 
pendent 1  That  you  had  lost  your  home, 
and  that  I,  your  accepted  husband,  had  none 
to  offer  you,  smote  me  with  conscious  degra- 
dation. It  was  something  more  than  despair 
I  felt,  it  was  dishonour.  Then  I  wondered 
if  you  saw  me  with  eyes  similar  to  those 
with  which  I  looked  on  myself,  and  I  fled 
before  your  imagined  scorn.  It  all  comes 
back  to  me  as  vividly  as  though  it  were 
happening  now,"  he  said,  passing  his  hand 
quickly  across  his  forehead,  "and  I  feel  the 
same  sensation  of  being  crushed." 

"  Strange  1  "  she  said,  dreamily.  "  To 
me  it  is  all  as  far  away  as  if  it  were  the 
story  of  another's  life." 

*'  Then  you  must  have  cared  far  less  than 
I  did.  You  have  been  present  with  me 
every  hour  'since  we  parted;  you  have 
saved  me  from  a  hundred  temptations, 
and  guided  me  to  a  score  of  honourable 
triumphs.    One  3,  when  I  had  been  in  New 


York  about  a  year,  I  had  a  chance  of 
making  a  fortune  in  one  of  the  dishonest 
ways  that  the  world  calls  honest  enough ; 
but  I  put  it  away  from  me  for  your  sake, 
and  laid  fifteen  years  of  further  waiting 
on  my  shoulders.  You  remember  Jacob, 
and  what  a  model  of  constancy  he  was! 
Well,  I  have  distanced  Jacob.  Shall  I  have 
Jacob's  reward ! " 

She  turned  her  face  away  and  did  not 
answer,  for  she  was  blushing. 

She  hardly  understood  herself  or  her 
mood.  After  eighteen  years  love  had 
come  back  to  her  like  this,  and  she  was 
not  dismayed  nor  angry;  bewildered 
rather,  in  a  pleasurable  way.  That  her 
practical,  busy,  successful  life,  the  life  thai 
bad  engrossed  her  for  years,  should  be 
calmly  set  aside  as  of  no  moment,  and  that 
she  should  aeain  be  regarded  as  a  girl  to 
be  soaght  and  won,  was  startling. 

And  she  had  beei;!  so  angry  with  him, 
so  scornful  of  him,  so  sure  that  he  could 
never  explain  himself  into  her  good  graces 
again ;  and  lo !  he  had  never  tried  to  ex- 
plain; had  shown  no  conscious  sense  of 
guilt;  had  simply  said,  "I  went  away 
because  I  could  not  claim  you,  and  now 
that  I  can  claim  you  I  am  here." 

At  this  juncture  Clara  left  the  piano, 
and  the  conversation  became  general,  when 
the  coffee  was  brought  in,  and  by-and-by 
the  gentlemen  said  good-night  and  went 
away. 

"I  shall  call  to-morrow,"  Mr.  Amherst 
said,  addressing  himself  to  no  one  in  particu- 
lar, and  then  he  shook  hands  with  them  all 
and  went  out,  but  when  he  had  parted 
from  Mr.  Symonds  at  the  street  corner,  he 
retraced  his  steps,  and  told  the  waiter, 
who  opened  the  door  to  him,  that  he  had 
a  word  to  say  to  Miss  Danver,  and  the 
waiter  of  course  misunderstood,  and  sent 
Jessie,  and  poor  Lionel  had  no  excuse 
whatever  to  offer  her  for  his  return,  and 
went  away  crestfallen. 

That  set  them  all  laughing  a  little,  till 
Clara  turned  vivacious  and  said :  "  Aunt 
Eliza,  you  eclipsed  every  one  this  evening. 
Mr.  Amherst  had  eyes  for  no  one  but 
you."  Then  Aunt  Eliza,  remembering 
that,  in  family  difficulties,  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  said,  after  a  little  pause,  "  Mr. 
Amherst  and  I  were  engaged  to  be  married 
eighteen  years  ago." 

"Then  of  course  it  was  you  he  came- 
back  to  speak  to  to-night,"  Jessie  said,  an^ 
laughed  in  quite  a  heart-whole  way.  Bui 
she  had  received  a  shock,  nevertheless  f 
and  when  Aunt  Eliza  had  gone  to  hei 
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own  room  she  seized  on  Clara,  and  said 
with  a  little  fierceness:  **Yoa  did  not 
talk  any  nonsense  to  her  about  that  man 
and  any  of  as  t "  And  Clara  trembled  and 
said  "  No." 

"  It  is  all  as  clear  as  daylight  now,"  the 
elder  girl  continued ;  *'  he  wanted  to  know 
us  that  he  might  find  out  about  her." 

And  Clara  Mded  after  a  pause, "  We  shall 
mias  our  summers  at  Stillwater  dreadfully." 

'It  is  not  so  certain  that  she  will  marry 
him,"  Jessie  said,  with  a  reflective  head- 
shake.  "  If  I  were  in  her  place,  and  did 
not  mind  the  hotel,  I  would  not  marry 
even  a  royal  personage.  When  a  woman 
is  rich  and  independent,  what  in  the  world 
can  she  want  with  any  man  f " 

''She  will  marry  him,  you  will  see." 
Clara  felt  no  interest  in  abstract  discussion. 

And  Clara  was  right,  for  when  Mr. 
Amherst  came  next  day,  and  Aunt  Eliza, 
by  command  of  her  nieces,  went  down  to 
receive  him,  he  simply  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her,  and  after  that  there 
did  not  seem  so  very  much  more  to  be  said. 

Seeing  how  proud  she  had  been  of  her 
independence,  it  seemed  the  oddest  thing 
possible  to  Aunt  Eliza  afterwards,  that 
when  he  said,  "We  shall  be  married  in 
October,"  she  had  never  uttered  a  protest. 

"  And  to  think  that  Mr.  Amherst  does 
not  mind  a  bit  about  the  hotel,"  Clara 
cried,  when  discussing  the  renewed  en- 
gagement with  her  mother  and  sister, 
"  and  his  family  as  old  as  the  Conquest." 

''Perhaps  that  is  the  very  reason  why 
he  does  not  mind  it,  on  the  principle  that 
extremes  meet." 

But  people  may  philosophise  on  a  sub- 
ject without  altogether  loving  it  Even 
when  Jessie  was  a  married  woman  she 
never  heard  Aunt  Eliza  mention  Still- 
water without  a  shudder.  And  certainly 
Aunt  Eliza  is  a  provoking  woman  in  this 
particular,  that  she  never  can  receive  a 
compliment  on  her  domestic  management 
or  her  charming  dinner  parties  without 
perversely  explaining  the  source  of  her 
experience. 

"  I  wonder  is  she  a  lady  in  her  heart 
really  1 "  Clara  asked  once,  with  a  petulant 
stamp  of  her  pretty  foot 

"Her  husband  and  other  very  nice 
people  seem  to  think  so,"  Jessie  answered, 
with  a  little  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  And 
though  I  won't  deny  my  own  personal 
prejudices,  the  reasoning  part  of  my 
intelligence  recognises  how  strong,  and 
sensible,  and  superior  to  the  whole  of  at 
she  has  always  been." 


ALONG  THE  ADRIATIC. 

PART  I.      BRINDISr. 

'  We  landed  at  Brindisi  in  no  very  excel- 
lent humour.  Instead  of  coming  direct 
from  Corinth  in  the  well-appointed  steamer 
of  the  Austrian  Lloyds,  we  were  bid- 
den to  shift  our  quarters  in  Corfu  harbour, 
changiog  into  a  cramped  dirty  Italian 
vessel,  resplendent  with  fly-blown  gilding 
and  mirrors.  The  rumour  of  cholera  in 
Southern  Italy  had  put  the  steamship  com- 
panies into  difficulty;  as  it  was  manifestly 
ridiculous  that  a  lioat  plying  between  Co- 
rinth and  Brindisi  once  a  week,  should  have 
to  undergo  a  ten  days'  quarantine  every 
time  it  entered  Brindisi  Hence  the  transfer 
at  Corfu. 

Again,  our  company  on  the  Italian  boat 
was  not  of  the  nicest,  and  as  the  deck  room 
was  limited,  we  had  almost  to  sit  on  each 
other's  knees. 

And  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  our  sins,  we  had  been  made  to 
suffer  a  bad  night  in  the  Adriatic.  The 
ship  harboured  insects;  she  also  rolled. 
The  wind  veered  to  the  south  and,  gave 
us  a  hot  muggy  atmosphere ;  and  by  the 
time  we  got  to  the  landing  stage  of  Brindifii, 
this  had  culminated  in  a  dismal  drizzle. 

"  I  must  inform  you  that  twelve  people 
died  of  cholera  in  Brindisi  yesterday,  and 
that  there  were  any  number  of  fresh  cases 
which  may  or  may  not  end  fatally.  More- 
over, I  am  very  sorry  to  say  you  have 
missed  the  train  for  the  north.  It  left 
half  an  hour  ago.  Tou  will  therefore  have 
to  sleep  in  Brindisi" 

A  knot  of  us  passengers  standing  on  the 
greasy  deck  in  the  mist  were  thus 
addressed  by  an  amiable  gentleman,  who 
seemed  to  have  come  on  board  simply  and 
solely  to  depress  our  spirits.  It  was, 
perhaps,  well  for  him  that  he  went  else- 
where as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  say. 
To  complete  my  despair,  the  Customs' 
officers  espied  a  cigarette  in  one  of  my 
pockets,  and  insisted  on  seeing  the  contents 
of  the  other  six  pockets  I  bore  about  ma 
The  result  of  this  was  a  duty  upon  tiie 
tobacco  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
worth  of  the  tobacco  in  Greece.  The 
cigarettes  were  for  private  smoking,  bat 
the  Customs'  officers  cared  nothing  for 
thai 

Brindisi  is  a  city  of  some  seventeen 
thousand  inhabitants,  picturesque  to 
a  Northerner  becauie  of  its  aemi-tropical 
aspect,  but  otherwise  a  noisome  hole  to  be 
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avoided.  It  has  a  prodigiously  long  history, 
which  may  be  to  its  credit  or  discredit. 
Virgily  as  all  the  world  knows,  died  here. 
If  he  were  at  all  disposed  to  die,  previous 
to  reachiog  Brindisi  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
this  wonld  be  the  very  place  to  carry  him 
off.  Even  now  its  flat  alluvial  environs  reek 
with  malaria,  but  before  the  nineteenth- 
centuiy  engineers  inaugurated  the  large 
draining  processes  which  keep  its  harbour 
from  stagnating,  it  must  have  been  a  perfect 
plague-pit.  Had  Horace  continued  the 
Satire  descriptive  of  his  and  Mecsenas's 
journey  from  Rome  to  Brindisi,  the  epilogue 
might  have  told  us  that  he  was  laid  by  the 
heels  in  the  Brindisium,  which  was  "longse 
finis  vice."  But  the  assumption  is  fair 
that,  since  he  does  but  name  the  place, 
whereas  elsewhere  on  the  journey  he  finds 
words  of  praise  or  dispraise  to  bestow, 
Brindisi  in  his  time  was  remarkable  for 
nothing  except  being  the  terminus  of  the 
Appian  Way. 

We  walked  through  and  round  about 
the  city,  and  found  much  to  amuse  us. 
Many  of  the  old  Venetian  buildings  survive, 
though  their  exceedingly  ornate  porticoes 
are  in  no  harmony  with  the  undignified 
mortals  who  swarm  by  scores  on  the 
different  flats  of  the  lodging-houses,  to 
whidi  these  fine  houses  are  degraded.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  buildings  so 
tall  that  the  sun  can  have  little  to  do  with 
the  thoroughfares.  But  as  if  the  urban 
architecture  were  not  arranged  to  secure 
sufficient  coolness  for  the  townspeople, 
these  love  best^  it  seems,  to  live  in  low 
dark  basements  or  cellar  rooms,  that  look 
as  if  they  were  cut  out  of  a  rock.  Whole 
families  nerd  in  a  single  room.  The  two 
or  three  great  beds  that  stand  at  angles  to 
each  other,  will  each  hold  four  or  five 
indiyiduals.  Some  we  see  already  occupied 
in  the  afternoon.  But  ordinarily  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  house  are  sprawling  about  the 
threshold,  or  turning  the  spinning-wheel, 
or  kneading  dough,  or  making  boots.  One 
feature  is  never  wanting  in  these  habitable 
caves — a  gaudy  little  shrine  in  one  of  the 
comers  facing  the  door,  with  a  swing  lamp 
lianging  before  a  picture  or  model  of  the 
T'irgin. 

The  colours  of  Brindisi,  like  its  latitude, 
are  semi-tropical  Even  on  this  dull  day, 
nve  could  enjoy  the  olives,  and  pinks,  and 
light  greens  and  greys  of  the  houses.  At 
a  distance  they  are  white;  but  close  at 
liand  the  illusion  goes.  Then  the  dress  of 
^be  people  is  as  vivid  as  the  tone  of  their 
Ixistrous  skin  or  their  fine  black  eyes.    The 


men,  for  the  most  part,  go  about  in  blue 
blouEe?,  with  little  or  nothing  underneath  ; 
but  the  women  coruscate  with  necklets  of 
metal  and  glass,  and  are  as  gay  as  rain- 
bows besides,  in  parti-coloured  cotton  and 
wool.  The  lasses  loved  being  sketched, 
moreover.  They  stuck  their  plump  arms 
akimbo,  set  themselves  well  on  their  legs, 
and  stood  like  things  of  brass  as  long  as 
they  were  asked  to  stand.  It  was  pretty, 
again,  to  see  them  in  themarket-place,  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  great  heaps  of  vivid  oranges. 
But  as  hucksters  they  are  a  little  impor- 
tunate, and  it  is  not  every  man  that  would 
feel  at  ease  with  the  arms  of  a  siren 
beautiful  as  Cleopatra  tight  round  his 
neck,  beseeching  him  to  buy.  Again,  not 
every  one  can  admire  the  association  of 
tobacco  and  beauty :  and  yet  some  of  these 
pretty  girls  sat  demure  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths. 

There  was  bustle  or  prattle  enough 
wherever  we  walked  tbe  streets,  amidst 
foul  smells  and  litter  of  garbage ;  and  to 
the  bulk  of  Brindisi's  seventeen  thousand 
people  it  seemed  nothing  at  all  that  they 
had  the  cholera  devouring  in  their  midst, 
striking  down  a  man  every  hour  of  the 
twenty-four. 

By  alleys  and  roads  like  ditches,  we 
found  our  way  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
brick  and  stone.  We  were  in  the  midst 
of  little  vineyards,  just  sprouting  into 
leaf,  of  almond-trees  in  full  fruit,  fig-trees 
thick  with  the  first  crop  of  futile  figs, 
pear  and  apricot  trees  sweet  with  blos- 
som. The  thoroughfares  were  marked  by 
hedges  of  great  cactus,  or  soaring  masEca 
of  prickly  pear,  lifting  their  doll-like  heads 
one  over  the  other.  Here  and  there  were 
groups  of  rugged  old  olives,  looking  like 
things  petrifieid  in  the  midst  of  a  death 
agony ;  a  few  orange  trees  perfuming  the 
warm,  drowsy  air;  some  cypress  points;  and 
a  bare  half-dozen  of  real  palm  trees,  strong 
and  healthy  as  if  they  were  on  African 
soil.  But  the  most  notable  thing  of  all 
outside  the  town  is  the  decaying  wall,  which 
once  girt  the  town,  with  its  dilapidated 
towers  and  crumbling  heaps.  Dogs,  clay- 
coloured  like  the  wall  and  towers,  lay  in 
the  holes  which  honeycombed  this  ancient 
cincture,  and  countrymen  from  the  market, 
returning  home,  drove  their  mules  with  a 
jingle  of  bells  through  this  or  that  breach 
which  time  and  persistent  feet  had  made 
in  this  once-strong  fortification.  These 
walls  may  have  seen  the  Crusaders,  very 
many  of  whom  found  Brindisi  a  convenient 
place  to  die  in;  but  I  suppose  they  can 
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hardly  go  back  to  Caesai  and  Pompej, 
who,  once  upon  a  time,  fought,  or  rather 
straggled,  face  to  face  in  BrindisL  Viewing 
the  town  and  harbour  and  grey-green 
surroundings  from  this  yantage-point, 
one  is  forced  to  a  conclusion  that,  however 
comfortable  to  an  Englishman,  is  some- 
what sad  to  the  cosmopolitan  with  a  little 
sentiment  left  in  him.  It  is  this  :  that 
the  few  graces  of  antiquity  which  redeem 
Brindisi  from  the  category  of  ugly  places 
are  doomed  soon  to  go.  The  P.  and  0. 
steamers  are  excellent  nutriment  for 
the  town.  House  property  is  so  much 
in  request  that  it  appears  quite  desirable 
to  steal  stones  from  the  city  walls,  and 
build  them  into  houses  whenever  the  whim 
takes  a  man.  We  saw  numbers  of  such 
buildings  fed  on  such  unholy  quarry  ;  so 
that  soon  the  walls  will  disappear,  or  be 
applied  as  substantial  foundation  for  a 
crescent  of  houses  to  be  called  Via  East 
India  or  Via  Jolly  Tars,  according  to  the 
degree  of  culture  or  wealth  of  the  specu- 
lator. In  the  town  one  sees  several  little 
canteens  which,  below  the  ordinary  Italian 
announcement  of  ''Vino,  etc,"  have 
scratched  on  their  sign-board  the  se- 
ductive monosyllable  **  Grog  1 "  And  I 
may  further  say  that,  in  one  of  Brindisi's 
streets,  we  were  hailed  tempestuously  by  a 
knot  of  unpleasant  native  ladies  with  a 
volley  of  unvarnished  British  seamen's 
oaths.  These  women  did  not  mean  to  be 
rude,  I  think,  but  they  left  upon  us  a  bad 
impression. 

Of  course,  Brindisi  has  its  patron  saint, 
who  in  extreme  cases  will  work  a  miracle. 
But  there  is  really  much  to  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  Saint  Lorenzo  da  Brindisi, 
who,  next  to  the  Virgin,  is  most  frequently 
on  the  lips  of  a  good  Catholic  of  the  town. 
He  is  not  like  Saint  Nicholas  of  Bari — a 
large  town  a  few  hours'  ride  from  Brindisi 
—who,  although  he  has  been  dead  almost  a 
millennium,  keeps  his  bones  ever  moist  and 
ready  to  do  good  deeds  at  the  request 
of  the  guardian  dignitaries.  This  Saint 
Nicholas  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  oddest  of  the 
many  odd  saints  held  in  reverence  by  the 
Italians.  A  friend  of  mine  visited  the  town 
simply  and  solely  to  obtain  the  wonder- 
working fluid  which  trickles  periodically 
from  his  bones.  It  is  called  the  manna  of 
Saint  Nicholas;  but,  whatever  it  may  be 
made  of,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  consumed 
like  the  manna  of  Palestine.  My  friend 
returned  to  Brindisi  with  a  small  phial  of 
this  exudation  of  Saint  Nicholas.  He  paid 
twopence  for  it,  and  if  ill  had  but  one  of 


the  many  fine  properties  that  are  ascribed 
to  it^  the  purchase  was  cheap  enough. 

But  to  return  to  Saint  Lorenzo  of 
Brindisi,  who,  from  his  birth  tO  his  death, 
was  so  remarkably  in  contrast  with  the 
men  of  the  present  day,  that  I  shall  not 
scruple  to  give  a  few  particulars  about  him. 
He  was  born  at  Brindisi  in  1559,  of  rathw 
common  parents.  His  father  found  him 
so  attractive  a  baby,  that  for  long  he  was 
uncertain  whether  he  was  a  heavenly  or  a 
terrestrial  being.  As  soon  as  he  could 
crawl,  his  unusual  excellences  were  made 
apparent.  He  declined  to  play  with  other 
little  children,  and  struck  every  one  dumb 
with  admiration  by  the  mild  modesty  of 
his  deportment.  At  four,  young  Lorenzo 
said,  he  would  like  to  be  a  monk  when  he 
became  a  man.  At  seven,  he  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  pulpit  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Brindisi,  whence  he  preached  sermons  that 
made  profound  sensation  among  their 
hearers.  And,  by  this  .time,  he  had  so 
completely  severed  himself  from  the  trivial 
lot  of  ordinary  men,  that  on  the  death  of 
his  father  he  showed  a  resignation  and 
indifference  that  were  as  astounding  as  any 
previous  incident  in  his  young  career. 

His  mother  now  took  the  austere  little 
Lorenzo  from  Brindisi  to  Venice,  where 
was  a  religious  uncle,  who  received  him. 
with  enthusiasm.  Lorenzo  found  here  a 
little  cousin  after  his  own  heart.  The  two 
boys,  not  yet  in  their  teens,  were  wont  to 
spend  all  the  time,  not  exacted  by  their 
schoolmasters,  in  religious  disputationaL 
One  day,  they  were  returning  from  church 
in  a  crowded  gondola,  when  a  storm  arose. 
The  boat  was  instantly  in  dire  peril ;  but 
Lorenzo  was  in  it,  and  when  the  boy  stood 
up  and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  the 
winds  were  appeased,  and  the  waves  fell 
flat  Shortly  after  this,  the  lads  were 
admitted  to  the  Order  of  the  Capuchins  as 
postulants.  Already,  Lorenzo  had  fitted 
himself  for  his  life  of  self-denial  by  wearine 
a  hair  shirt  of  a  peculiarly  irritating  kind, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  by  fasting 
three  days  in  the  week.  And  his  conduct 
and  austerities  were  such,  that  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  finally  promoted  into 
that  Order  as  Fra  Lorenzo  da  Brindisi 

Now  it  was  that  the  lad  began  to  suffer 
for  the  unnatural  restraints  he  had  pat 
upon  his  unfortunate  body.  He  was 
threatened  with  consumption;  but,  hav- 
ing conquered  this  enemy,  he  was  sent 
away  to  Sicily,  where  he  soon  made  hia 
mark  as  a  man  who  could,  after  a  single 
hearing,  repeat  this  or  that  sermon  word 
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for  word.  He  also  took  tip  liDgoistic 
stadies,  and  was  speedily  at  home  in 
Spanish,  French,  Bohemian,  German, 
Greek,  Chaldean,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew. 
The  rabbis,  with  whom  he  was  sent  to 
argae  on  sacred  subjects,  would  not  be- 
lieve that  he  was  not  a  Hebrew ;  and  so  of 
the  Spaniards,  French,  Germans,  etc.  The 
modesty  which  had  characterised  Lorenzo 
as  a  baby  clung  to  him  as  a  monk.  His  good 
qualities  were  apparent  to  every  one  but 
himself.  His  superiors,  in  nominating  him 
for  this  or  that  responsible  mission  in  Italy, 
or  Germany,  or  Spain,  always  had  to  en- 
force their  nominations  with  commands ; 
and  it  was  thus  at  their  bidding  only  that 
he  consented  to  go  before  the  Popes  of 
Rome ;  to  visit  Vienna  and  the  Archduke 
Matthias,  for  negotiatory  purposes;  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  mighty 
Emperor  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands. 
But,  wherever  Lorenzo  went,  he  won  reve- 
rent goodwill  and  friends. 

At  one  time  he  was  leading  Christian 
armies  against  countless  hordes  of  Moslems 
(myriads  of  bullets  raining  about  him  and 
the  crucifix  that  he  carried)  and  always  with 
success ;  at  another  he  was  being  honoured 
with  successive  private  interviews  by 
Philip  the  Third  of  Spain,  who  treated  him 
with  the  regard  of  a  brother.  Of  the 
many  miracles  which  marked  his  course  in 
life,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  is  that 
whereby  one  day  he  was  held  suspended 
between  earth  and  heaven  for  several  hours. 
Bat  after  bis  death  (in  Lisbon,  whither 
he  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  King  of 
Spain)  certain  wonders  occurred  which  may 
be  said  to  eclipse  even  this.  At  the  moment 
of  dying  he  was  a  lean  man,  worn  and 
emaciated  by  self-imposed  penance;  but 
shortly  afterwards  his  body,  in  the  words 
of  the  chronicler,  was  found  to  be  "  bellis- 
simo,  vermiglio,  e  fresco  come  un  immaco- 
lato  fiore "  (ruddy,  well  -  favoured,  and 
Bweet  as  a  spotless  flower). 

Again,  about  two  days  after  his  death, 
it  was  proposed  to  open  the  body  of 
Hiorenza  Certain  of  the  doctors  objected : 
it  was  the  time  of  summer;  it  was  late 
even  to  bury  him,  much  more  to  make  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  him.  How- 
OTer,  the  King  insisted,  and  then,  mar 
v^ellous  to  say,  Lorenzo's  corpse  began  to 
omit  so  sweet  a  savour  that  all  wno  at- 
tended the  operation  were  ravished  by  the 
perfume,  ifever,  they  said,  had  they  en- 
joyed so  celestial  an  experience.  Then 
XfOrenzo  was  buried  with  great  honour.  In 
1  783  he  was  canonised,  after  the  examina- 


tion of  the  probfs  of  two  well-authenticated 
miracles  worked  in  his  name.  And  so  he 
does  honour  to  Brindisi,  and  Brindisi  does 
honour  to  his  memory. 

The  untidy  old  sacristan,  who  showed  us 
the  Cathedral,  made  much  of  a  hea]^  of 
bones  and  iron  liogs  that  were  kept  in  a 
cupboard  of  the  north  tramept.  They 
were  of  incredible  sanctity,  he  said.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  however,  that  we  were  fol- 
lowed up  the  aisle  of  the  church  and  to 
the  very  threshold  of  the  cupboard  by  a 
brace  of  tall,  thin  dogs,  who  sniffed  at  the 
bones  as  if  they,  at  least,  had  no  ideal 
reverence  for  such  relics.  Tbis  cathedral 
has  also  a  mosaicised  pavement  of  a  strange 
and  very  ancient  type ;  an  altar-piece  three 
hundred  years  old,  passable  enough  as  a 
work  of  art ;  a  gorgeous  ceiling ;  and  a 
door  so  quaintly  and  laboriously  carved  in 
panels  that  it  is  the  object  in  Brindisi  best 
worth  seeing.  But  as  a  building  it  is  so 
dirty  that  me  very  dogs,  who  were  allowed 
to  come  in  with  us,  looked  where  they  set 
their  feet,  as  they  pattered  daintily  over 
ita  stones. 

Before  going  for  the  night  to  the  hotel, 
to  which  we  had  been  inveigled  in  the 
wake  of  our  baggage,  we  had  two  other 
objects  of  interest  to  see.  The  one  is  the ' 
ancient  tower  of  a  disused  church,  standing 
up  in  file  with  the  paltry  shops  and  dwell- 
ing-houses of  the  street  in  which  it  is 
situated.  Our  guide  had  so  singular  a 
grin  on  his  sallow  face,  when  he  set  us 
upon  the  staircase  leading  to  the  top  of 
this  tower,  that  I  could  not  but  suspect 
him  of  evil  design  or  an  evil  conscience. 

"Now  then,"  said  I,  "what  is  this 
place,  and  what  is  there  to  see  at  the  top 
when  we  get  there  1  I  don't  go  up  till 
you  tell  me.    That's  a  fact,  per  Bacco." 

"Nothing,  Signer,  notUng  at  all," 
replied  the  man,  with  a  fluster  of  gesticu- 
lations. "I  do  not  ascend  with  you 
because  of  the  leg — I  am  bad  in  the  leg, 
and  Mariucciana,  the  wife,  would  not  wish 
me  to  exert  myself." 

"But  if  there  Is  nothing  to  see,  why 
should  we  take  the  trouble  to  climb  it  f " 

*'  As  you  will.  Signer." 

But  the  man's  shrug  of  the  shoulder  and 
resignation  had  so  much  of  mystery  about 
them,  that  we  all  stumbled  up  the  steps 
without  delay. 

To  be  sure  there  was  nothing  to  see, 
except  an  old  clock  face,  ike  interior  of 
a  number  of  neighbouring  back-yards,  the 
masts  of  some  ships,  and  the  dusky  water 
of  the  harbour.     We  were  much  disturbed 
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by  the  thought  that  we  had  been  behaying 
like  the  most  irresponsible  of  antomatic 
tonriBta.  Bat  ere  we  had  got  halfway 
down  the  steps  again,  some  one  cried  out 
that  he  had  the  cramp  in  his  right  knee. 
The  next  moment  every  man  jack  of  us 
had  the  cramp  also  in  the  same  place ;  and 
by  the  time  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  with  the  grinning  Italian  pufl&ng  a 
cigarette  in  our  faces,  we  were  all  bending 
and  rubbing  our  knee-capa 

*' It  is  always  so,  Signor,**  said  the 
Italian,  emitting  a  long,  cool  whiff  of 
tobacco  smoke.  <'It  is  certainly  a  strange 
thing,  is  it  not  t " 

''And  so  you  brought  us  here  to  give 
us  the  cramp,  did  you,  and  stayed  down 
below  to  escape  it  yourself  t  That  was 
certainly  a  very  cowardly  way  to  behave." 

"  But,  Signor "  protested  the  man. 

However,  as  by  this  time  the  cramp 
had  left  us  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come 
to  us,  we  determined  to  say  no  more  about 
it  None  of  the  theories  put  before  us  in 
explanation  of  this  disagreeable  peculiarity 
of  the  old  church  tower  seemed  very  satia- 
factory.  If  it  was  true  that  the  ghost  of 
a  reverend  Father  lay  in  waiting  at  the 
fortieth  stair  to  grip  a  leg  of  every  passer- 
by, why  did  he  not  do  it  in  the  ascent 
as  well  as  the  descent!  A  rheumatic 
chill,  indigenous  on  a  particular  square 
foot  of  the  stone,  would  not  have  seized  us 
with  such  extraordinsry  simultaneity.  Nor 
did  we  think  much  of  the  Italian's  last 
suggestion,  that  the  architect  and  builder 
between  them  had  bungled  the  building, 
and  by  setting  two  or  three  lumps  of 
masonry  awry  in  a  very  peculiar  way, 
made  it  impossible  to  get  over  these  with- 
out physical  discomfiture.  This  onJy  can 
be  said :  that  just  as  we  suffered  in  the 
old  tower,  so  majr  you — and  you  may 
theorise  as  we  theorised. 

After  the  tower  we  climbed  through  sun- 
dry bad  quarters  of  the  town,  where  no 
doubt  the  cholera  was  very  thick,  to  a 
stone  terrace  overlooking  the  important 
civic  buildings  which  stand  close  to  the 
harbour  sea-board.  Here  was  the  famous 
decorated  column  supposed  to  mark  the 
end  of  the  Appian  Way.  It  is  a  fine  stone 
with  a  capital  carved  to  represent  the 
torsos  of  burly^  gods  instead  of  acanthus 
leaves.  Near  it  were  sundry  other  frag- 
ments of  columns,  and  inscribed  stones. 
The  residents  round  about  had  no  very 
intense  respect  for  these  old  relica  They 
had  strung  clothes-lines  from  one  to  the 
other  of  them,  and  while  we  examined 
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their  writing  and  ornament,  andcoojectared 
about  the  marvellous  sights  they  might  have 
seen  had  they  been  endowed  with  eyes, 
ladies  of  stout  buUd,  with  their  gowns 
tacked  up  to  their  knees,  passed  to  and  fro 
with  reeking  linen  and  flannel  unmention- 
ables, which  they  hung  out  to  dry.  Doriog 
the  process  of  their  labours  these  good  souk 
made  very  uncomplimentary  remarks  about 
the  looks  and  dress  of  the  English;  they 
also  said  very  prettily  the  one  to  the  other 
that  England  must  be  but  a  poor  place  if 
English  people  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  dimb  the  ''strada"  to  look  at  such 
lumps  of  stone  as  these,  which  were  by  no 
means  the  best  things  of  their  kind,  even 
for  a  drying  ground.  And  herein,  perhaps, 
they  were  not  far  wrong.  We  were  loudly 
jeered  by  the  rascally  children  of  these 
dames  of  Brindisi,  when  we  began  to 
return  to  the  highway.  It  was  already 
past  sunset  time,  so  we  made  our  way  to 
the  hotel  which  had  been  chosen  for  ns  in 
despite  of  our  wishes. 

You  see,  landing  at  these  Levantme  ports 
is  always  so  much  of  a  scrimmage  that 
unless  you  are  monstrously  wide-awake, 
you  are  fast  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  facto- 
tum of  this  or  that  hotel  before  you  know 
where  you  are.  It  was  so  here  at  Brmdid 
In  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  I  had  lost 
sight  of  our  baggage,  and  only  chanced  to 
see  it  when  it  was  in  full  gallop  along  a 
street  towards  a  hotel  of  which  I  knew 
nothing.  This  was  annoying  to  begin  with. 
But  as  a  compromise  it  was  settled  that  we 
should  make  the  best  of  matters,  and  see 
to  what  sort  of  a  place  our  baggage  had 
led  us. 

Now  in  Brindisi  there  are  but  two  hotels 
fit  to  lodge  a  British  bull-dog ;  the  one  is 
the  stately  red  buQding  close  to  the  landing 
staee,  with  a  bit  of  a  court-yard  planted 
wim  tropical  plants,  and  a  fall  ataflf  oi 
officials,  conveniences,  and  luxuries.  Here 
they  speak  English  and  every  other 
language,  including,  I  believe,  a  little 
Hindustanee  for  the  benefit  of  travelling 
East  Indians,  who  leave  the  steamer  and 
go  overland  to  England  with  the  mails.  It 
is  an  imposing  hotel,  where  they  make  a 
charge  for  a  chair ;  but  it  is  comfortabla 
The  other  hotel  is  not  bad,  viewed  from  the 
street.  Indeed,  its  windows,  some  ten  feet 
high,  and  its  heavy  balconies,  appeal  to  the 
imagination  ;  but  it  is  very  different  to 
the  other.  It  is  kept  by  a  Greek  named 
Grapsa,  who  might,  without  injustice  to 
himself,  transpose  the  "p"  and  the  "s"  in 
his  name,  and  who  spe^  no  English.    It 
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was  to  Grapsa's  house  that  oar  baggage 
went  teariogaloDg,  and  eventually  thither  we 
went  in  the  wake  of  it  Grapaa,  the  Greek — 
fat,  sleek,  yellow,  smaU-eyed,  and  wearing 
a  fez— received  us  with  mach  robbing  of 
hands,  and  lively  assoranoes  that  he  felt 
the  honour  we  luid  done  in  selecting  his 
hotel 

^  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  miuate 
history  of  our  experiences  in  Grapsa's 
hands.  He  gave  U3  palatial  bed-rooms, 
paved  with  red  and  white  marble  flags, 
and  with  bright  blue  wall  papers.  At  our 
every  movement  he  was  afoot  to  eee  what  we 
wanted,  or  his  sad-looking  son,  a  man  of 
thirty,  who  had  learnt  just  enough  French 
to  puzzle  himself  with.  And  the  cook  in 
Grapsa's  hotel  was  by  no  means  a  fool. 
But  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  impending 
doom  in  the  place  that  was  not  cheerful 
In  the  '"salon"  I  talked  with  two  gentle- 
men, who  constituted  the  number  of  other 
guests  in  the  building.  The  one  was  a 
schoolmaster  at  Corfu,  a  leathery  old 
gentleman  with  long  yellow  teeth,  who 
corrected  my  pronunciation  of  Greek  in  a 
very  magisterial  manner;  and  the  other 
was  a  vivacious  young  man  from  Amster- 
dam, resting  there  on  his  way  to  his  parents 
in  the  same  Island  of  Corf  a  Both  Uiese 
gentlemen  mentioned  Grapsa's  name  with 
awe.  The  younger  one  whispered  that  he 
was  even  something  of  a  prisoner.  He 
had  asked  for  his  bill  the  other  day,  and  it 
was  so  preposterous  that  he  could  not  pay 
it.  He  had  calculated  his  expenses  from 
Amsterdam  to  Corfu  to  a  nicety ;  he  had 
his  ticket  for  the  steamer;  and  here  he 
was,  within  twelve  hours'  steam  of  his 
parents'  arms,  practically  held  at  ransom ! 
Vain  was  it  for  him  to  promise  that  he 
would  send  the  money  to  Grapsa  from 
Corfu.  Grapsa  preferred  that  the  poor 
young  man  should  spend  a  week  with  him, 
which  would  be  the  amount  of  time  before 
a  letter  could  receive  answer  from  Corfu, 
enclosing  a  remittance. 

''And  in  the  meantime,"  moaned  the 
poor  fellow,  "  I'm  running  up  a  new  bill 
for  this  horrible  week,  also.  The  money 
will  not  suffice,  and  I  shall  be  detained 
longer,  and  the  leave  of  absence  I  hold 
from  my  employers  in  Amsterdam  will 
soon  have  half  expired,  and  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  see  my  dear  father  and  mother 
for  another  five  years." 

After  that,  we  were  much  inclined  as  a 
body  to  turn  the  tables  upon  this  Grapsa 
by  some  forcible  measure.  But,  enoogh  of 
tkim.     He  is  a  nau£eous  subiect.  in  soibe  of 


his  good  cooking.  He  gave  us  soft  beds 
with  plenty  of  fleas  in  them,  and  on  the 
day  of  our  departure,  presented  us  with  a 
bill  a  foot  long,  which  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting acquitted  at  a  composition  of  sixty  per 
cent.  As  for  our  two  unfortunate  comrades, 
we  gave  them  our  best  wishes,  and  ex- 
postulated wibh  Grapsa  on  behalf  of  the 
younger  of  them  to  such  good  purpose,  that 
the  rascal  promised  to  be  lenient  But 
I  fear  that  Grapsa  was  of  the  mind  of 
Talleyrand,  and  made  use  of  speech  merely 
to  conceal  his  wicked  intentions. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

All  this  time  the  friendship  between 
Tilly  and  Miss  Walton  was  progressing 
very  comfortably. 

Naturally,  it  made  larger  strides  on 
Tilly's  part,  because  friendship  was  a 
greater  novelty  in  her  life,  and  it  had, 
therefore,  more  piquancy  and  relish.  Miss 
Walton,  who  had  the  advantage  of  supe- 
rior age  and  experience,  was,  one  might 
almost  say,  bla86  in  this  respect,  and  had 
less  enthusiasm  to  spare  than  in  the  days 
when  she  corresponded  with  sixteen  fellow 
school-girls  and  called  each  of  them  her 
dearest ;  but  she  was  very  much  charmed 
with  Tilly,  and  quite  willing  to  meet  her 
at  least  a  quarter  of  the  way  in  that  oft- 
travelled  ground. 

Uncle  Bob  was  an  almost  equally  inte- 
resting study  to  this  astute  young  person, 
though  her  opportunities  of  observation 
were  few ;  for  Uncle  Bob,  loud  and  unblush- 
ing as  be  was  with  men,  was  undeniably 
shy  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 

For  a  time  after  Miss  Walton's  conquest 
of  Tilly,  he  was  but  little  seen  in  the  red 
velvet  sitting-room,  which  was  mainly  given 
over  to  snips,  shreds,  patterns,  bandboxes, 
and  girls'  chatter.  It  was  tbat  chatter  that 
alarmed  him,  and  sent  him  off  precipitately 
to  take  refuge  with  his  Behrens. 

Miss  Walton,  who  had  lingered  on  in 
defiance  of  propriety  and  Mrs.  Thompson, 
bent  on  cementing  her  friendship  and 
securing  it  beyond  hazard,  was  very  glad 
to  share  the  bright  sitting-room.  For  her- 
self, she  could  only  afford  a  bed-room,  and 
that  a  small  and  uuluxurious  one  at  the 
too  of  the  house,  where  the^hambermaid 
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is  apt  to  sUnt  her  attentioiui  and  to  be 
deaf  to  a|ppeal8  for  hot  water. 

Down  in  Tilly's  vaat,  first-floor  room  the 
machinery  of  service  went  mach  more 
smoothly ;  life  was  worth  living  there ;  and 
Tilly,  happy  TiUy  1  had  everything  she 
wanted,  even  to  the  society  of  Honoria, 
which  she  coveted  more  and  more.  But 
it  was  no  part  of  Honoria's  scheme  to 
ignore  or  exclade  Uncle  Bob.  Mr.  Bar- 
ton's character  seemed  to  her  to  be  one 
that  would  ''repay  perasal,"  as  good- 
natured  critics  say  of  books.  The  time 
would  not  be  wasted  that  was  spent  in 
studying  him;  she  wished  to  know  him, 
if  it  were  only  to  contradict  Maria,  who 
was  always  breathing  forth  warnings  and 
injunctions  from  the  North.  So  one  day, 
while  she  and  Tilly  sat  together,  she  re- 
marked : 

"  Your  uncle  very  seldom  pays  you  a 
visit  now." 

<<He  is  afraid  of  you,"  said  Tilly  with  a 
laugh.  *'  You  inspire  him  with  awe !  How 
nice  it  must  be  to  inspire  anybody  with 
awe!  That's  a  privilege  you  tall  and  ma- 
jestic people  keep  all  to  yourselves.  No- 
body ever  was  afraid  of  a  person  of  my 
inches." 

<'If  that  is  the  reason  why  he  stays 
away,  it  need  not  exist  any  longer." 

<*  I  don't  see  it  You  can't  help  being 
stately,  and  you  certainly  can't  help  being 
taU." 

"But  I  can  stay  away." 

"Well,"  SMd  Tilly  with  a  shake  of  her 
sunny  head,  *'  I  think  I'm  being  very  badly 
used.  First  Uncle  Bob  deserts  me,  and 
now  you  propose  to  do  the  same.  I  will 
not  be  deserted.  There  1"  she  jumped 
up  and  skimmed  across  the  room,  "  he  is 
tiding  to  do  it  again  1  I  have  caught  you 
tUs  time,  Uncle  Bob ;  you  can't  escape," 
she  said,  for  Mr.  Burton,  who  had  put  a 
cautious  head  in  at  the  door,  was  gently 
struggling  to  free  himself  from  the  little 
hands  that  held  him  prisoner. 

'* There  I"  she  said,  leading  in  her  cap- 
tive, looking  very  sheepish  and  red  in  the 
face,  "  and  now,  sir,  will  you  please  tell 
me  what  it  is  you  find  so  alarming  in  my 
friend  1  She  is  not  so  haughty  as  ehe 
looks,  she  will  not  snub  you,  I  believe, 
if  you  address  her  very  humbly  and 
respectfully." 

Honoria  laughed  and  held  out  her  hand. 

''Mr.  Barton  would  give  me  a  better 
character  than  his  niece,"  she  said. 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Uncle  Bobi  She 
is  not  afraid  of  you,  you  see ;  it  is  me  she 


is  really  afraid  of,  so  you'd  better  stay  and 
protect  her." 

"Stay  on  better  grounds  than  that. 
Stay  to  'give  us  pleasure,"  said  H(m<ma 
frankly. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  mem,"  said  Unde 
Bob,  recovering  his  maimers  and  making 
his  best  bow ;  "  I'm  but  a  rou^h  chap,  but 
if  you're  willing  to  put  up  with  me,  I'm 
proud  to  stop  a  Ut  with  you  and  my  laaa 
here." 

"  Th^  that's  settled,"  said  Tilly  gaily, 
"and  here  is  your  very  own  chur,  and 
now  I  feel  safe  again.  Do  you  know,  if 
vou  had  gone  away.  Miss  Walton  would 
have  gone  too,  and  I  should  have  been 
sacrificed  to  etiquette  and  abandoned  to 
silence.  Now,  Uncle  Bob,  you  may  hold 
this  skein,  and  while  I  wind  it  I  am  going 
to  talk — ^we  are  going  to  talk — and  you 
must  please  listen  attentively,  for  it  is  a 
very  important  scheme  indeed  we  are 
gdng  to  unfold." 

"  A  scheme,  eh  t    What's  that  t " 

"  A  plan,  a  proposal,  a  suggestion,"  said 
Tilly  airily;  "a  mere  'suppose.'  You 
like  'supposes,'  Unde  Bob.  Do  you  re- 
member what  a  heap  of  them  we  used  up 
when  we  talked  of  coming  to  London  f  *' 

"  Ay,  and  here  we  are  in  London,  and 
there's  a  good  deal  of  supposing  to  be  done 
yet,  it  seems  to  ma" 

"  That's  just  it.  A  good  deal  to  be  done 
yet.  Well,  Miss  Walton  and  I  have  been 
doing  some  of  it — to  save  time.  We've 
supposed,  for  instance,  that  we  none  of  us 
can  live  all  the  rest  of  our  lives  in  an  hotel. 
Even  Mr.  Paul  Behrens,  I  should  think, 
doesn't  mean  to  do  that " 

"That's  just  what  he's  been  saying," 
struck  in  Mr.  Burton.  "  He  says  it  every 
day.  '  Why  don't  you  take  a  house  t '  he 
says.  He's  a  knowing  chap ;  he  can  help  us, 
Tilly.  He's  a  Londoner,  or  as  good  as  a 
Londoner,  you  see.  They're  a  sharp  lot^ 
these  Cockneys.  Meaning  no  offisnce  to 
you,  mem,"  he  suddenly  pulled  himself  np 
and  looked  confusedly  at  Miss  Walt<Hi« 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  a  Londoner  in  that  sense," 
she  smiled.  "  I  wasn't  bom  within  sound 
of  Bow  BeUs." 

"I  shouldn't  think  Mr.  Behrens  was, 
either,"  remarked  Tilly.  "Well,  never 
mind ;  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  his  diaq^ 
ness.  And  what  does  he  want  us  to  do. 
Uncle  Bob  t" 

"  Well,  you  see,  this  is  how  he  puts  itw 
'  What  you  want-,'  he  says,  '  is  to  get  into 
society,  into  the  best  sort  of  society,  where 
your  niece  would    have   the  advantages 
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she  deflerres,  and  where  she  would  shine/ 
These  were  his  words,  Tilly — he  thinks  a 
deal  of  yon,  my  lass." 

"Oh,  he  does,  does  hel"  said  Tilly 
lightly,  "how  very  kind  of  him,  to  be 
surel" 

"There's  sense  in  what  he  says,"  the 
narrator  oontinned.  "You  can't  expect 
folks  to  believe  in  yon  unless  you  give 
them  some  kind  of  a  guarantee;  it's  not 
enough  to  say  you're  ridi — ^you've  got  to 
prove  it  You've  got  to  push  yourself  to 
the  front  and  assert  yourself;  you've  got 
to  cut  a  dash,"  the  speaker  warmed  with 
his  theme ;  '^  show  them  that  you're  not 
afraid  of  being  somebody  —  fling  your 
money  about  freely,  and  they'll  beUeve 
you  fast  enougL" 

"It  sounds  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
prescription,"  said  Tilly,  letting  fall  her 
work  and  going  to  perch  herself  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  "  and  as  difficult  as  it  is 
unpleasant  How,  for  instance,  does  one 
•cutadashT' 

'' You'll  learn  that  soon  enough  1"  he 
retorted,  pinching  her  ear.  "Difficult) 
There's  nothing  easier,  with  a  pile  like 
mine  to  dip  into.  You  wait  till  Behrens 
gets  me  the  horses  he  has  an  eye  on^and 
me  housa  We'll  send  over  to  Paris  for 
the  furniture ;  I  guess,  when  you're  bowl- 
ing along  in  your  own  carriage,  the  rest 
w2l  come  easy  enough — r— " 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  girl  gravely, 
'Hhat  Mr.  Behrens  is  to  do  everj^thing. 
He  is  to  choose  the  house  and  the  horses 
— ^no  doubt  he  will  give  me  lessons,  too,  in 
'cutting  a  dash';  I  dare  say  he  will  even 
help  us  to  '  fling  the  money  about.' '' 

Honoria,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
discussion,  looked  up  rather  sharply.  Did 
this  pretty,  innocent-looking  Tilly  mean 
to  be  sarcastic  1  There  were  no  signs  of 
sach  intention  in  the  look  she  bent  on  her 
uncle.    It  was  a  very  afiectionate  look. 

"Fm  afraid  I'm  not  equal  to  all  that 
splendour  yet,  dear,"  she  said.  "  I  couldn't 
}£ve  up  to  it — ^]ust  yet  I  must  be  edu- 
cated first;  I  am  only  a  girl  from  the 
country " 

"  You're  good  enough  for  me,"  he  said 
"with  a  dogged  and  mutinous  air. 

"  Of  course  I'm  good  enough  for  you  I " 
she  retorted  gaQy.  ''I'm  even  good  enough 
for  Miss  Walton — so  she  says,"  she  cast  a 
xnerry  look  at  her  friend,  "but  I'm  not 
^ood  enough  yet  for  the  honours  Mr. 
Sehrens  would  thrust  upon  me.  I'm 
ooming  to  them  by-and-by;  perhaps  I 
liAva  even  ambifcions  for  us  bevond  these. 


but  I  want  to  get  used  to  thinss  a  little 
first" 

"Well,  and  how  are  you  going  to  do 
that  1 "  he  asked,  with  a  half  distrustful  look 
at  Miss  Walton,  who  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  sowing  a  great  deal  of  revolu- 
tionarv  seed  in  TUly's  mind. 

"That  belongs  to  our  'suppose.'  Ifc  is 
this " 

"TUly,"  interrupted  Honoria,  suddenly 
rising,  "  I  am  going  to  leave  you  to  dis- 
cuss matters  with  your  uncle  alone.  It  is 
no  business  of  mine  how  you  settle  this 
afifair.  Oh,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to 
say — ^the  suggestion  was  mine.  Well,  so  it 
was;  but  my  absence  makes  it  all  the 
easier  for  you  to  reject  it  if  you  don't  like 
it  You  will,  in  any  case,  talk  it  over 
better  without  me,"  and,  not  waiting  for 
any  remonstrance,  she  left  the  room. 

Tilly  looked  after  her  with  a  shadow  of 
disappointment ;  her  cause  was  the  feebler 
without  this  ally;  But  Uncle  Bob  ap- 
plauded the  action. 

"  She's  right,  my  lass,"  he  said ;  "  she's 
got  no  business,  as  she  says,  to  meddle  be- 
tween you  and  me,  though  she  is  your 
friend." 

There  was  a  hint  of  jealousy  in  his  tone. 

"I  think  Mr.  Paul  Behrens  meddles, 
though  he  is  your  friend,"  she  retorted 
with  a  laugh. 

"Well,"  said  her  undo  dispassionately, 
"  there's  no  call  to  follow  the  one  or  the 
other  of  them  unless  we  like.  I  guess  we 
can  choose  for  ourselves.  Now,  what  in 
the  name  of  creation  is  this  fine  plan  of 
yours  1  Out  with  it,  my  lass ;  it's  close 
upon  one  o'clock,  and  I'm  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter." 

"  It's  only  a  '  suppose.'  I  want  you  to 
imderstand  that  to  begin  with.  Suppose 
we  go  to  a  boarding-house  f  I  have  been 
studying  the  question  of  boarding-houses 
lately,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  created 
on  purpose  for  people  like  you  and  me." 

"  What's  there  diflerent  in  you  and  me 
from  other  people,"  he  demanded  with  a 
sort  of  grim  good-humour,  "except  that 
I'm  richer  and  you're  prettier  than  most 
folks  1" 

"  Let  us  put  it  that  wav,"  she  assented 
gaily,  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  keeping 
time  as  it  rose  and  fell  to  her  words. 
"  You're  too  pretty — no,  you're  too  rich 
and  I'm  too  pretty — for  us  to  live  in  a  big 
house  all  by  ourselves,  even  with  Mr.  Paul 
Behrens  for  our  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  When  I've  learnt  to  '  cut  a  dash ' 
it  will  be  different :  but  I  thmk  I'd  like  to 
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begin  by  sbining  in  a  boardine-hoiiee — a 
charming,  eelect,  refioed  boarainghoase. 
I've  been  Btndying  the  adyertisemenU  m 
the  '  Daily  Telegraph/  yon  see,  and  I  have 
the  advantages  off  by  heart  There  don't 
seem  to  be  any  disadvantages.  It's  home 
and  society  nicely  blended  into  one.  If 
we're  to  make  a  circle — ^and  that  seems  to 
be  what  is  expected  of  us — a  boarding- 
house  is  our  chance." 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Walton  has  put  this 
notion  into  yoai  head,''  said  Uncle  Bob, 
receiving  the  proposal  with  lokewarm 
hospitality  and  characteristic  national  dis- 
trust Liliesmuir  is  innocent  of  a  boarding- 
house,  and  if  there  are  any  in  China,  in 
Western  America,  and  in  the  Australian 
Bush,  they  are  probably  not  the  places  to 
which  one  would,  of  free  choice,  take  a 
pretty  young  girl.  Then  the  idea  had  not 
emanated  from  that  oracle,  Mr.  Paul 
Behrens.  Mr.  Behrens's  mind  remained 
un  plumbed  on  the  subject,  there  was  no 
calculating  on  his  sentiments.  He  might 
approve,  but  he  might  condemn.  As  for 
Miss  Walton,  her  approval  went  for  very 
little ;  for  though  she  was  a  lady,  and  as  such 
an  object  of  respect  to  one  who  had  no 
traditions,  she  was  but  a  young  lass,  and 
what  could  a  young  lass  know  t 

"It's  all  very  well  for  her  to  talk,"  he 
exclaimed,  *'but  I'll  warrant  you  she 
wouldn't  be  so  keen  to  go  to  one  herself." 
"  Well,  yes,"  said  TiUy  gravely,  "  she  is 
going  to  one,  and  that's  why  she  wants  us 
to  go  too." 

If  Mr.  Barton  had  known  a  little  more 
of  the  world — or  rather  of  the  modem 
attitude  of  young  womanhood  towards  the 
world — he  would  not  have  been  staggered 
by  this  reply.  He  had  thought  for  a 
moment  that  Miss  Walton,  considering 
Tilly  her  social  inferior,  had  offered  a  sug- 
gestion which  she  would  not  have  desired 
to  follow  in  her  own  person ;  but  it  appeared 
that  he  was  doing  the  young  woman  an 
injury. 

Miss  Walton  was  not  only  going  to  a 
boarding-house ;  she  had  gone  to  many. 
She  knew  their  tricks  and  manners  off  by 
heart  She  had  migrated  in  summer  to 
the  Bubuiban  mansion  where  the  tennis- 
ball  is  sent  briskly  fljing  and  croquet  and 
flirtation  still  linger.  With  winter  she  had 
flitted  back  to  the  joys  of  communistic  life 
in  Bayswater  and  Kensbgton.     If  Uncle 


Bob  considered  this  a  strong-minded  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  a  "  real  l«dy,"  it 
only  shows  how  antique,  how  archaic,  were 
his  views.  *  t  , 

Shrihkbg  modesty  and .  timidity  hayd 
gone  out  of  fashion ;  they  are  as  oat  <rf 
date  9iB  the  spleen  and  the  vapoura  No 
well-brought-up  mother  is  ever  astonishdi 
nowadays  at  any  proposal  her  daoghter 
may  make,  at  any  experience  she  may  set 
herself  to  fathom.  If  Jessie  were  to 
announce  her  intention  of  living  in  diam- 
bers;  if  Emma  packed  her  trunk  and 
departed  to  make  trial  of  lodgings,  mamma 
would  quite  understand  that  remonstrance 
was  useless,  and,  compared  with  these, 
existence  in  a  boarding-house  is  a  compara- 
tively decorous,  blameless,  chaperoned 
affair.  Miss  Walton  had  no  mamma  to 
shock ;  and,  since  in  these  days,  nobody  is 
too  young  to  do  anything  she  likes,  theie 
was  probably  no  reason  to  be  shocked  at  all. 
Having  seen  that  her  little  arrow  sped 
home,  TUly  was  merciful  in  her  triumph. 

"  Talk  it  over  with  Mr.  Behrens,  dear," 
she  said.  **  He  is  Sir  Oracle  to  us.  Yon 
will  believe  if  he  says  it  is  all  right  t  And, 
after  all,  it's  only  a  'suppose';  it  need 
never  get  beyond  that  if  you  don't  like  it" 
"Well,  we'll  see,  we'll  see,"  he  got  up 
heavily.  "  I  won't  just  say  that  Behrens 
knows  everything,"  he  remarked  as  he  was 
leaving  her,  "  ahd  I  don't  hold  with  folb 
that  must  always  be  running  to  others 
for  advice.  I've  got  a  pair  of  eyes  in  my 
head,  and  I  guess  I  can  use  them  as  well  as 
most  If  it's  to  be  a  boarding-house— and| 
mind  you,  I  don't  say  it  is — or  if  it's  to  he  a 
house— and  I  don't  say  it's  to  be  that 
neither — it  will  be  Bob  Barton  that  will 
have  the  last  word  to  say  in  the  matter,  I 
can  tell  you  I  " 

"  As  if  he  didn't  always  get  his  own 
way,  poor  Uncle  Bob  1 "  said  Tilly,  looking 
at  him  in  her  frank,  audacious,  laughing 
way. 

There  was  no  fear  of  these  two  misnnder 
standing  each  other ;  no  dread  of  wills  that 
should  clash.  Tilly  told  herself  nightly  in 
her  prayers,  which  were  as  yet  all  thanks- 
givings, that  she  owed  everything,  every- 
thing— all  the  pleasures  of  her  past,  sll  the 
joys  and  coming  triumphs  of  her  fatore, 
to  this  kind  uncle.  Surely  her  faith,  and 
her  love,  and  her  service,  were  a  very  little 
price  to  pay  for  these  f 
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CHAPTEH  V,      "A   WAR   OF  INTELLECTS." 

Th£R£  was  %  moment's  silence  after  those 
words. 

At  last  Adrian  Lyle  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  etraight  into  the  beautiful,  mockiog 

eyes. 

la  that  a  challenge  % "  he  aaked  ;  and 
1]^  something  of  Bternneas  and  rebuke  in  his 
voice  brought  the  colour  to  AlexiB  Kenyon'a 
cheek, 

'*  Would  yoo  accept  it  ?  **  she  askedj  "  if 
I  iftid— yesJ' 

"Assuredly,"  he  answered.  "He  is  a 
poor  soldier  who  deniea  hia  colours.  Your 
creed  would  bo  a  cold,  comfortlesa  thing 
when  aorrow  and  bereavement  touched 
JO  or  heart  You  may  well  say  thore  can 
be  no  use  in  appealing  to  an  unknown 
Power  who  cares  for  neither  stiffen ng  nor 
prrayer.  Yon  make  all  the  gifts,  piirpo^es, 
and  good  of  life  of  no  efftict  at  once ; 
whereas  our  religion  teaches  that  all 
things  have  a  wise  porpoie,  a  destined 
end ;  that  our  a  ftp  i  rations  and  ideals 
cjinuot  sink  itito  dust  and  ashes  with 
the  decay  of  the  body,  but  live  on  and  on 
tiO  attain  higher  perfection  in  a  Future, 
that  an  all  powerful  Mercy  and  an  all-perfect 
liVisdom  has  destined/' 

"  Words "  she  said,  "  but  not  proof 
All  you  ministers  have  the  same  vague 
platitudes  ;  but  when  we  want  to  bring  yoii 
down  to  a  plain  and  natural  explanation, 
^ou  take  refuge  in  these  poetic  flights. 
Ton  like  plain  speaking.  1  have  listened 
to  your  termons,  and  I  know  yon  are 
enthuiiaatic ;  bat  enthusiasm  would  never 


convince   me.      I  pity  all   the  poor  and  i 

trnggliog    fioida   that   doubt  as  I  have 

doubted,  and  all  to  no  end,  to  no  purpose." 

"I  think,"  said  Adrian  Lyle,  "that  even 
in  doubt  there  is  an  end  and  a  purpose.  A 
Hand  may  be  guiding  you  to  light  even 
when  jou  least  expect  it.  The  ground 
must  be  broken  np  before  the  iiiunaatlons 
can  be  laid*  The  birth-hour  of  Truth  la 
often  heralded  by  the  dark  night  of  Dis- 
belief/' 

'*  Oh,  I  am  not  an  Atheist/'  she  replied. 
*'Only,  as  I  told  you^  I  hava  thought  a 
great  deal  about  this  Gubject,  and  read 
and  discussed  it,  too — aa  yet^  without 
result/' 

"  It  Is  a  great  subject/*  said  Adrian  L^le 
gravely,  *'and  one  that  finite  minds  can 
never  quite  explain.  To  my  thinking  it 
has  always  seemed  that  the  highest  mo< 
rality,  the  noblest  type  of  life,  is  the 
relfgious  life.  If  modem  writers  could 
give  one  anything  better  than  the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  anything  that  would  com- 
fort, sustain,  console,  I  should  not  mind 
their  doctrine  so  much  ;  but  they  take 
away  what  Is  bread,  and  put  a  stone  in 
place  of  itk'' 

**  You  believe,  then,  all  you  preach  1 " 
she  asked  inquiringly. 

**  Most  decidedly/'  he  answered.  *'  Ebe 
would  I  never  have  insulted  mj  Mastered 
service  by  professing  it" 

''  In  that  case,""  she  said,  *'  we  argue 
from  totalty  different  premises.  I  have 
accepted  a  theory  which  to  you  aeema 
blasphemous.  You  answer  my  questions 
by  statements  of  your  own  faith.  Had  I 
that  faith,  there  would  be  no  need  to  argue, 
But  I  have  it  not  I  believe  that  every 
breach  of  the  natural  and  moral  law 
an  tails  an  adequate  penalty  ]  but  no 
prayer  or  penitence  can  avert  such  penalty. 
Therefore,  prayer  and  pemteo^e  are^  but 
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wAft^  of  time  and  emotion.  II  a  man 
does  not  wish  to  suffer,  he  must  qo(  aio.  Is 
not  that  reasonable  1 " 

"  Perfectly.  But  where  would  you  find 
men  and  women  with  the  moral  strength 
to  follow  such  a  doctrine  t  Sin  surrounds 
us  like  the  air  we  breathe.  We  cannot 
escape  from  it  The  hopelessness,  and 
the  misery,  and  the  sorrowfulness  of 
life,  impress  themselves  upon  us  far 
more  than  its  joys  and  pleasures.  Thus 
is  the  soul  awakened;  for  nothing  in 
the  world  satisfies  it.  There  is  that  within 
which  crave?,  and  calls  for  something 
higher,  purer,  more  satisfying.  This  call 
it  is  that  first  makes  prayer  an  imperative 
need,  and  then  an  inexhaustible  comfort" 

'^  I  have  felt  the  need,''  she  said,  looking 
at  him  with  eyes  softened  and  regretful, 
and  holding  none  of  their  usual  mocking 
biilliance — ''but  I  have  not  found  the 
comfort" 

''Perhaps,"  he  said,  ''you  have  never 
souffht  it  aright  Your  nature  is  too 
analytical,  and — pardon  me  if  I  say  also — 
too  cold  to  be  easily  satisfied.  The 
strongest  argument  in  favoair  of  another 
life  may  be  formed  in  the  eminent  unsatis- 
factoriness  of  this.  Nothing  lasts,  nothing 
contents,  nothing  suffices.  The  soul  wars 
against  the  body ;  existence  is  a  perpetual 
conflict  But  I  have  often  thought  that 
that  very  discontent,  that  call  and  cry  of 
the  spirit^  is  tbe  best  proof  that  a  future 
awaits  it,  where  its  needs  will  be  satisfied, 
and  its  sorrows  set  at  rest." 

"  You  lay  great  stress,"  she  said  sud- 
denly, "  upon  sorrows.  Yet  I  should  not 
fancy  you  have  suffered  many  yourself" 

'*  Every  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
ness," he  answered,  with  a  smile  of  infinite 
sadnesa  "  Perhaps  mine  has  been  of  my 
own  making.  That  is  of  no  moment,  how- 
ever. I  am  disturbed  about  you  at  present, 
and  I  Eeem  somewhat  powerless  in  your 
hands,  as  I  have  never  studied  these  great 
sceptics  with  whom  you  seem  so  familiar." 

"Do  you  think/'  she  said  daringly, 
"  that  you  could  venture  to  do  so  1  Be- 
cause I  am  equally  willintr  to  be  your 
teacher,  or  your  pupil  If  1  cannot  con- 
vince you,  I  should  like  you  to  convert  ma 
I  warn  you  that  poor  old  Mr.  Bray  gave  up 
the  task  in  despair." 

"  Did  he  ? "  said  Adrian  Lyle.  "  Well, 
I  am  not  used  to  giving  up  tasks  unoon- 
quered.  Let  it  be  a  bargaia  If  you  fail 
to  convince  me  that  I  am  wrong  in  hcdding 
a  faith,  I  Qball  do  my  best  to  prove  you  are 
wrong  in  denying  one." 


"Agreed,"  she  said,  and  the  sacesn^f 
feathers  trembled  a  little  in  her  hand.  A 
faint  tinge  of  colour  warmed  her  ^eek, 
which  was  not  due  to  the  fire  flames 
now. 

A  little  thrill  of  triumph  ran  though  her 
veins.     She  said  to  herself  : 

"  It  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  .... 
We  shall  see  who  conquers  in  the  end  t  '^ 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  lesdinff 
into  the  library  opened,  and  Sir  Roy  and 
the  Rector  appeared. 

"  We  have  come  for  some  tea,"  said  the 
Baronet  cheerfully.  "  Mr.  Bray  says  it  is 
nearly  time  for  him  to  go  home,  as  Lyle  is 
not  strong  enough  to  take  the  whole 
service.  You  certainly  don't  look  fit  for 
hard  work  yet,"  he  went  on,  addressing 
Adrian  Lyle.  "  Are  you  really  going  to 
preach  tonight  1 " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  quiet  response  as  the 
young  clergyman  rose  from  his  chair.  His 
eyes  met  those  of  Alexis  Kenyon.  They 
seemed  to  convev  a  mute  chaUenge. 

She  smiled  a  little.  "  I  shall  come  and 
hear  you,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  VL      THE  TRUTH  AT  LAST. 

Adrian  Ltle  procured  Bari's  address 
from  Sir  Boy,  and  wrote  to  hhn  sharply 
and  indignantly,  demanding  to  know  the 
reason  of  that  infamous  fiJsehood  which 
had  had  such  dire  results  for  himself. 

The  wily  Italian  only  laughed  at  the 
letter,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  He  had 
his  own  game  to  play,  and  he  cared  litUe 
or  nothing  for  the  young  dergyman's 
wrath. 

He  was  employed  in  going  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Paris  and  London 
on  mysterious  missions,  and  he  knew 
that  Adrian  Lyle  would  find  it  a  diffieolt 
matter  to  reach  him,  even  were  he  so  di^ 
posed. 

That  he  was  not  disposed  or  able  to  do 
it»  helped  in  a  great  measure  to  let  the 
matter  drop,  so  far  as  Adrian  Lyle  wis 
concerned.  Ha  heard  no  more,  and  he 
attributed  the  afihir  to  some  monkeyidi 
malice  on  the  part  of  Bari,  which  he  pro- 
bably would  never  explaia  He  was  con- 
vinced that  Kenyon  knew  nothing  of  it) 
and  so  left  him  to  learn  it  from  Qretchea 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  write  to  tie 
young  man :  he  was  too  indignant  at  his 
neglect  and  selfishness — a  selfishness  which 
he  had  &thomed  long  before^  in  those 
days  of  their  Italian  travels. 

So  time  wore  on ;  diamal  days  of  rain, 
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depressiDg  days  of  grey  mist,  and  grej 
clouds,  and  chill  winds;  and  life  set  its 
accnstomed  tasks  to  Adrian  Lyle,  varied 
now,  however,  by  constai^t  visits  to  the 
Abbey. 

He  had  accepted  the  challenge  of  Alexis 
Kenyon,  and  she  kept  him  to  his  word. 
He  could  not  but  allow  that  she  was  an 
interesting  study — that  he  had  never  met 
a  mind  so  cultured,  a  nature  so  strange. 
Hers  was  no  emotional  nature  to  weep 
over  shortcomings,  and  deplore  weakness ; 
to  suffer  morbid  remorse  as  Gretchen  had 
suffered,  or  cling  to  priestly  help  and  guid- 
ance as  Gretchen  had  clung.  In  Alexis  Ken- 
yon the  reasoning  faculties  would  never  be 
subservient  to  "feeling"  or  "faith."  She 
was  clever  by  nature,  and  cleverer  still  by 
training,  and  aptitude,  and  research.  The 
paths  of  life  had  always  been  made  smooth 
for  her.  She  had  seen  more  of  the  world 
than  many  women  of  her  age;  she  had 
generally  done  what  she  pleased  without 
fear  of  contradiction ;  and  if  she  had  ever 
had  fifcs  of  generosity,  or  heroism,  they 
had  always  been  so  lauded  that  she  had 
grown  to  dislike  their  very  names. 

No  one  had  ever  had  the  courage  to 
speak  the  truth  to  her,  to  tell  her  what 
Adrian  Lyle  had  done.  Therefore,  per- 
haps, no  one  had  ever  interested  her  so 
much. 

That  the  interest  did  not  decrease  with 
better  acquaintance,  surprised  her  more 
than  she  liked  to  acknowledge.  She 
smiled  at  his  fervour ;  she  combated  his 
arguments.  She  called  his  principles  rigid, 
and  his  faith  and  zeal  emotional ;  but  all 
the  same  she  admired  the  man's  thorough- 
ness, and  envied  the  very  fervour  at  which 
she  mocked. 

To  himself  it  seemed  that  he  made  no 
headway  whatever  against  that  critical 
indifference  and  subtle  intelligence  which 
ever  and  always  arrayed  itself  against  his 
theories  and  beliefs.  Her  nature  rebelled 
instinctively  against  the  bondage  of  super- 
stition, or  Uie  illogical  paths  of  traditional 
religion. 

Like  Stuart  Mill,  she  believed  in  the 
''utility  of  virtue,''  but  she  would  not 
acknowledge  its  basis  as  Divine. 

"  It  is  only  a  matter  of  temperament,  I 
assure  you,"  she  would  say  calmly.  **  One 
person  feels  an  irresistible  inclination  to- 
wards cruelty  or  tyranny,  and  ends  by 
murdering  some  one.  All  the  world  cries 
out  on  him  in  horror !  Another  is  too 
weak  and  too  placid  even  to  feel  the  senti- 
ment of  anfi^er.  and  he  in  hia  turn  is  dis- 


played as  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal, 
an  epitome  of  all  that  is  moral  and 
amiable  and  forgiving.  Where  is  the 
justice  of  such  reasoning  t  Given  a  certain 
nature  we  must  do  certain  things.  There  is 
no  help  for  it.  You  have  no  more  right  to 
say  I  am  wrong  in  my  views,  than  you  allow 
me  with  regard  to  your  own.  I  have  the 
courage  of  my  opinions ;  so  have  you.  I 
have  given  them  as  much  thought  and 
study  as  you  have  given  yours ;  who  is  to 
prove  that  I  am  wrong,  and  you  are 
right  1" 

Sometimes,  however,  she  would  lay  aside 
all  criticism  and  coldness,  and  do  her'best 
to  charm  him  by  an  assumption  of  woman- 
liness and  humility,  such  as  she  rarely 
showed.  At  these  times  she  was  must 
dangerous  and  most  alluring,  and  Adrian 
Lyle  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  she 
well  deserved  her  reputation. 

Yet  this  intercourse,  this  constant  ex- 
change of  speculative  thought^  this  stray- 
ing into  new  pasture-lands  of  scientific  and 
rational  facts,  had  a  disturbbgand troublous 
effect  on  Adrian  Lyle's  mind.  So  many 
of  his  cherished  faiths  and  theories  were 
unproveable^  that  at  times  he  could  but 
ask  himself:  ''What  if  I,  too,  am 
wrong  I '' 

At  such  times  there  would  arise  before 
him  the  vision  of  a  fair  face  with  a  little 
cold  smile  on  the  parted  lips — a  face  pure 
and  exquisite  as  a  flower  fed  on  dew  and 
sunlight,  and  bidding  him  believe  that  like 
the  flower,  it  could  have  but  its  brief  day 
of  life  and  glory. 

"  You  give  me  fkiths,  not  proofs,"  she 
would  say.  "  They  sound  noble,  and  I  do 
not  deny  that  you  exemplify  them  in  your 
daily  life ;  but  they  don't  satisfy  me." 
And  at  times  he  thought  he  never  would 
satisfy  her. 

Meanwhile  the  growing  intimacy  between 
the  young  clergyman  and  Alexis  gave  Sir 
Boy  Kenyon  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness. 
He  was  used  to  Alexis's  caprices ;  but  this 
seemed  to  him  something  more  than  a 
caprice. 

It  was  unusual  for  her  to  show  such 
interest  in  anyone  as  she  had  betrayed  for 
Adrian  Lyle  from  the  flrst  hour  of  their 
meeting.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would 
be  only  wise  to  ^ive  the^  young  man  a 
caution  on  the  subject — to  hint  that  Alexis 
was  destined  for  her  cousin,  though  the 
engagement  was  not  as  yet  openly  an- 
nounced. 

One  evening,  therefore,  when  Adrian 
LvIa  had  been  dininc^  with  them,  he  ai«ked 
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him  into  the  library,  instead  of  suggesting 
that  they  should  follow  Alexis  as  nsual. 

''I  want  a  few  words  with  yon,  Mr. 
Lyle,"  he  said.  "  You  know  I  am  a  plain- 
spoken  man,  and  I  think  it  best  for  both 
our  sakes  to  take  joa  into  my  confidence. 
You  are  a  friend  of  my  nephew's,  so  perhaps 
you  are  aware  how  fond  I  am  of  the  boy. 
I  have  always  looked  upon  him  as  a  son  in 
fact,  and  my  earnest  hope  was  that  one  day 
he  would  become  so  in  reality.  Well,  I 
am  happy  to  say  my  wishea  are  on  the  way 
to  be  realised.  Before  going  abroad  Neale 
proposed  to  my  daoghter,  and  she  accepted 
him." 

"  Impossible  1 "  broke  from  Adrian  Ljle, 
as  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  pale  and  distnrbed. 
"  You — you  can't  mean  this,  Sir  Roy." 

"Mean  it — I  most  certainly  mean  it," 
answered  the  Baronet,  reading  in  the 
agitated  face  and  manner  of  the  young 
clergyman  a  verification  of  his  suspicions. 

"Neide  Kenyon  engaged  to  your 
daughter ! "  muttered  Adrian  Lyle  stupidly. 
**  It  can't  be.  You— you  ought  to 
know " 

"  What  ought  I  to  know  t "  demanded 
Sir  Roy,  sternly.  "  The  boy  was  free  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  and  though 
my  daughter  might  have  made  a  far  more 
ambitious  marriage,  yet  I  was  well  content 
that  she  should  accept  her  cousin.  Hers 
is  an  extremely  difficult  character  to  deal 
with,  but  he  has  known  her  from  her  child- 
hood, and " 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  him. 
A  footman  entered  with  letters.  Sir  Roy's 
eye  caueht  the  one  on  the  top.  He  seized 
it  eagerly. 

"  Why,  it  is  from  Neale,''  he  cried.  •*  Oh, 
my  dear  boy,  this  is  delightful  1 "  He  tore 
open  the  flimsy  envelope,  and  perused  the 
few  harried  lines.  "  He  is  well,"  he  said 
below  his  breath.  ''  Well,  and — um — um 
— um.  Why,  what's  this  1  •  No  reason  to 
keep  my  engagement  to  Alexis  a  secret  any 
longer,  unless  she  specially  desires  iV 
There,  what  did  I  tell  you )  See,  it's  in 
his  own  handwriting ;  read  for  yourself." 

Adrian  Lyle  drew  back  a  step,  as  if  to 
widen  the  distance  between  himself  and 
his  excited  host. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  he  repeated  doggedly. 
"  If  I  thought  it " 

His  eyes  flashed ;  he  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  height.  At  the  same  moment  the 
door  softly  opened,  and  Alexis  looked  in. 

*'What  is  the  matter)"  she  asked,  as 
she  hurriedly  advanced  and  glanced  from 
one  to  the^  other  of  the  disturbed  faces. 


She  had  never  seen  Adrian  Lyle  look  as 
he  looked  now. 

Then  her  eyes  fell  on  the  letter  in  her 
father's  hand.    Her  face  paled  a  little. 

''From  Neale t"  she  questioned.  <'Ib 
he  safe  t" 

She  took  the  little  strip  of  paper  snd 
read  it  hurriedly  and  anxiously. 

Then  a  slow  wave  of  deepest  crimson 
rose  from  cheek  to  brow.  Involuntaiilj 
her  eyes  turned  to  Adrian  Lyla 

<<Mi88  Kenyon,"  he  cried  impulsively, 
"I  only  ask  one  word.  Is  this  true! 
You  are  to  be  your  cousin's  wife  t " 

The  colour  faded  slowly  away.  It  wis 
a  very  cold,  defiant  face  that  lifted  itself 
to  his. 

There  was  strife  going  on  in  his  sonL 
Clearly  enough  she  read  it.  Had  her  hour 
come  1  Was  this  the  triumph  she  had 
promised  herself  Y  Those  grey  eyes,  dirk 
with  hidden  fire,  told  a  tale  of  passionate 
trouble  :  some  sudden,  intense  emotion  wai 
vibrating  within  his  heart.  What  could  it 
be  but  the  shock  of  what  he  had  heard, 
what  her  father  had  foolishly  betrayed  f 
She  felt  a  little  thrill  of  fear,  and  ahnoit 
of  regret,  as  she  looked  back  into  those 
proud,  indignant  eyes. 

Yet  her  sense  of  pleasure  was  keener 
than  either  the  fear  or  the  regret  A 
smile,  cruel,  cold — the  smile  he  knew  so 
well — ^just  parted  her  lips.  She  answered 
simply : 

"It  is  true." 

It  seemed  to  Adrian  l^yle  as  if  the  rocm 
surged  round  him  like  a  sea.  The  noise 
of  a  million  waves  beat  in  his  brain,  and 
made  him  deaf  and  dizzy.  He  wanted  to 
be  alone,  to  get  away  from  these  wonder- 
ing faces ;  to  think  out  clearly,  rationally, 
what  he  should  do,  how  he  could  avert 
this  calamity. 

Sir  Roy  looked  at  him  with  compassioD. 

"  Poor  fellow  1"  he  thought,  "so  he, too, 
has  singed  his  wings." 

For  how  could  he  know  this  grief,  and 
horror,  and  bitter,  bitter  wrath  were  for 
the  sake  of  his  nephew's  dastard  act  and 
lasting  dishonour  t  How  could  he  tell 
that  Adrian  Lyle  was  looking  down  now 
at  a  bottomless  gulf  which  seemed  to  yawn 
before  the  unconscious  feet  of  an  innocent 
and  betrayed  girl  1 

What  he  said ;  what  he  did ;  how  he 
got  out  of  that  room,  Adrian  Lyle  neTor 
knew. 

But  he  was  out,  and  the  ccol  wind  was 
blowing  on  his  brow,  and  the  wintry  atari 
looking  down  on  him  through  the  leafless 
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aveniie,  before  he  seemed  to  lecoTer  the 
power  of  thought  or  realise  what  had 
happened. 

"  I  mast  go  to  her,"  he  kept  saybg  over 
and  OTer  again.  *'  If  he  has  written ;  if  he 
has  told  her  this  it  will  kill  her,  poor, 
lonely,  forsaken  child  1 '' 

He  was  in  that  state  of  feverish  excite- 
ment when  the  limbs  move  without  the 
eonsciooaness  of  will.  He  noted  nothing, 
saw  nothing,  felt  nothing ;  only  he  heard 
again  those  cruel  words  which  had  at  last 
s^ed  his  oft-recurring  doubts ;  only  saw 
as  in  a  dream  the  little  cold  smile  which 
had  meant  Gretchen's  doont 

Gradually  terror  and  rage  usurped  the 
place  of  l^t  unconscious  stupor.  The 
thought  of  Kenyon's  baseness  maddened 
him.  AU  that  was  manly,  and  noble,  and 
generous  in  his  own  soul  cried  shame  on 
the  cowardly  weakness  and  selfishness  that 
could  make  a  woman's  love  the  toy  of  an 
idle  fancy,  and  regard  the  ruin  of  her 
future  as  lightly  as  the  memory  of  his 
past 

Suddenly  he  lifted  his  face  to  the  cold, 
clear  sky.  His  eyes  shone  with  a  fierce 
Vght. 

"  If  it  be  true,''  he  cried  aloud,  "  if  it  be 
true,  be  shall  answer  to  me  for  his  guilt 
I  swear  it ! " 


GOETHE  AND  OARLYLE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  II. 

The  next  letter  from  Garlyle  to  Gbethe 
is  in  the  same  month  as  that  from  the 
German,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
and  it  is  remarkable  in  this  respect  that  it 
betraf  s  a  touch  of  feminine  Scotch  **  pawki- 
ness."  Thus  in  January,  1824,  Carlyle 
writes: 

"I  am  at  present  a  candidate  for 
the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
our  ancient  Scottish  Uniyersity  of  Saint 
Andrews;  a  situation  of  considerable  emolu- 
ment and  respectability,  in  which  ceitain 
of  my  friends  flatter  me  that  I  might  be 
useful  to  myself  and  others.  The  Electors 
to  the  Office  are  the  Principal  and  actual 
Professors  of  the  college ;  who  promise  in 
this  instance,  contrary  indeed  to  their  too 
irequent  practice,  to  be  guided  solely  by 
grounds  of  a  public  sort ;  preferring  that 
applicant  who  shall,  by  reference  perhaps 
to  his  previous  literary  performances,  or  by 
testimonials  from  men  of  established  note, 
approve  himself  the  ablest  The  qualifica- 
tions re  quired,  or  at  least  expected,  are 


not  so  much  any  profound  scientific 
acquaintance  with  Philosophy,  properly  so- 
called,  as  a  general  character  for  intelligence, 
integrity,  and  literary  attainment;  all  proofs 
of  talent  and  spiritual  worth  of  any  kind, 
being  more  or  less  avulable.  To  the 
Electors  personally,  I  am  altogether  a 
stranger.  Of  my  fitness  for  this,  or  any 
other  office,  it  is  indeed  little  that  I  can 
expect  you  to  know.  Nevertheless,  if  you 
have  tnu^d  in  me  any  sense  for  what  is 
True  and  Good,  and  any  symptom,  however 
faint,  that  I  may  realise  in  my  own  literary 
life  some  fraction  of  what  I  love  and 
reverence  in  that  of  my  Instructors, 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  say  so;  and  a 
word  from  you  may  go  further  than  many 
words  from  another.  There  is  also  a 
second  reason  why  I  ask  this  favour  of  you ; 
the  wish  to  feel  myself  connected  by  still 
more  and  still  kinder  ties,  with  a  man  to 
whom  I  must  reckon  it  among  the  pleasures 
of  my  existence,  that  I  stand  in  any  rela- 
tion whatever.  For  the  rest,  let  me  assure 
you  that  good  or  ill  success  in  this  canvass 
is  little  Hkely  to  effect  my  equanimity 
unduly ;  I  have  studied  and  lived  to  little 
purpose,  if  I  had  not,  at  the  age  of  two-and- 
thirty,  learned  in  some  degree,  Ho  seek 
for  that  consistency  and  sequence  within 
myself,  which  external  events  will  for  ever 
refuse  me.'  I  need  only  add,  on  this 
subject,  that  the  form  of  such  a  document 
as  I  soUcit  is  altogether  unimportant ;  that 
of  a  general  certificate  or  testimonial,  not 
speciiJly  addressed  at  all  being  as  common 
as  any  other." 

Then  having  accomplished  what  he  called 
the  main  purpose  of  his  letter,  Carlyle 
goes  on  to  literary  topics,  and  presses 
Goethe  to  continue  and  complete  ''  Faust" 
The  letter  next  partakes  of  a  domestic 
interest,  the  ^^Ottilie"  referred  to  being 
Goethe's  daughter-in-law  before  mentioned. 
*'  My  wife  unites  with  me,  as  in  all 
honest  things,  so  in  this,  in  warmest  re- 
gards to  you  and  yours.  Nay,  your 
Ottilie  is  not  unknown  to  her ;  with  the 
sharp  sight  of  female  criticism  she  had 
already  detected  a  lady's  hand  in  the 
tasteful  arrangement  of  that  Packet,  not 
yet  understandiug  to  whom  it  might  be 
du&  Will  Ottilie  von  Goethe  accept  the 
friendly  and  respectful  compliments  of 
Jane  Welsh  Gailyle,  who  hopes  one  day  to 
know  her  better!  For  it  is  among  our 
settled  wishes,  I  might  almost  say  projectp, 
sometime  to  see  Germany  and  its  Art  and 
Artists,  and  the  man  who,  more  than  any 
other,  has  made  it  dear  and^onourable  to 
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US.  We  evf  n  paint  out  -ta  ooraelves  the 
too  hollow  daj-dream  of  fipendifig  next 
¥^int6r,  or,  if  this  Elaction  prosper,  the 
summer  which  will  follow  it,  in  Weimar  1 
Alas,  that  Space  cannot  be  contracted,  nor 
Time  lengthened  oat,  and  so  many  must 
not  meet,  whose  meeting  would  have  been 
desired!  Meanwhile  we  will  continue 
hoping,  and  pray  that,  seen  or  unseen,  all 
good  may  ever  abide  with  you." 

It  was  two  months  later  before  Goetiie's 
"  testimonial "  came  to  hand — too  late  to 
be  of  use  to  Garljle,  who,  however,  had  no 
chance  of  the  Professorship  in  any  casa 
The  "  testimonial "  was  more  like  a  moral 
Essay  of  some  length,  but  the  following 
extract  from  it  is  of  special  interest : 

<'  It  may  now  without  arrogance  be 
asserted  that  German  Literature  has 
effected  much  for  humanity  in  this  respect, 
that  a  moral  psychological  tendency  per- 
vades it,  introducing  not  ascetic  timidity, 
but  a  free  culture  in  accordance  with 
Nature,  and  in  cheerful  obedience  to  law, 
and,  therefore,  I  have  observed  with 
pleasure  Mr.  Carlyle's  admirably  profound 
study  of  this  literature,  and  I  have  noticed 
with  sympathy  how  he  has  not  only  been 
able  to  discover  the  beautiful  and  human, 
the  good  and  great  in  us,  but  has  also 
contributed  what  was  his  own,  and  has 
endowed  us  with  the  treasures  of  his 
genius.  It  must  be  granted  that  he  has 
a  clear  judgment  as  to  our  ^Esthetic  and 
Ethic  Writers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his 
own  way  of  looking  at  them,  which  proves 
that  he  rests  on  an  original  foundation  and 
has  the  power  to  develope  in  himself  the 
essentials  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful 
In  this  sense  I  may  well  regard  him  as  a 
man  who  would  fill  a  Chair  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, with  single-heartedness,  with 
purity,  effect,  and  influence ;  enlifihteniug 
the  youth  entrusted  to  him  as  to  weir  real 
duties,  in  accordance  with  his  disciplined 
thought,  his  natural  gifts,  and  his  acquired 
knowledge ;  aiming  at  leading  and  urging 
their  minds  to  moral  activity ;  and  thereby 
steadOy  guiding  them  towards  a  religious 
completeness." 

In  acknowledging  the  letter  with  this 
splendid  "  testimonial,"  and  a  previous  one 
in  which  Goethe  had  commented  on  an 
article  in  "The  Edinburgh  Review,"  on 
"The  State  of  German  Literature,"  which 
he  had  seen,  and  attributed  to  Lockhart, 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  son-fai-law,  Carlyle 
writes,  in  April,  1828 : 

*'  And  here  I  must  not  forbear  to 
mention  that  Mr.  Lockhart  certainly  did 


not  write  that  Essay  on  the  *  State  of 
German  Literature,'  in  the  'Edinburgh 
Review ' ;  as  indeed  he  has  never  written 
aught  in  that  journal,  and  could  not  well 
write  aught,  beine  Editor  of  the  'Qaarterly 
Review,'  a  work  directly  opposed  to  it,  and 
Organ  of  the  Tory  party,  as  that  other  is 
of  the  Whig  or  Liberal.  If  you  have  not 
already  forgotten  our  dim  notions  on  the 
'State  of  German  Literature,'  it  must 
gratify  me  much  to  say  that  they  are  in 
tills  instance  due  to  myseK  The  Editor 
(Jeffrey)  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  who 
himself  wrote  the  critique  on  'Wilhdm 
Meister,'  and  many  years  ago  admitted  a 
worthless  enoueh  paper  on  your  *  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit,'^is  thought  hereby  to  have 
virtually  recanted  his  confession  of  faith 
with  regard  to  German  Literature;  and 
great  is  the  amazement  and  even  consiter- 
nation  of  many  an  'old  Stager,'  over 
most  of  whom  this  man  has  long  reigned 
with  a  soft,  yet  almost  despotic  sway.  Let 
it  not  surprise  you  if  I  give  one  of  your 
medals  to  him;  for  he  also  is  a  'well- 
wisher,'  as  one  good  man  must  always  be 
to  another,  however  distance  and  want  of 
right  knowledge  may,  fbra  time,  have  warped 
his  perceptions,  and  caused  him  to  assume 
a  cold  or  even  unfriendly  aspect  On  the 
whole,  our  study  and  love  of  German 
Literature  seem  to  be  rapidly  progressive : 
in  my  time,  that  is,  within  tiie  last  six 
years,  I  should  almost  say  that  the  readers 
of  your  language  have  increased  ten-fold ; 
and  with  Uie  readers  the  admirers ;  for 
with  all  minds  of  any  endowment,  these 
two  titles,  in  the  present  state  of  matters, 
are  synonymous.  In  proof  of  this,  more- 
over, we  can  now  refer  not  to  one,  but  to 
two  foreign  journals,  published  in  London, 
and  eagerly,  if  not  always  wisely,  looking 
towards  Germany ;  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,'  and  the  'Foreign  Review,'  with 
the  last  of  which  I,  too,  have  formed  some 
connection.  Number  one  contained  a 
sketch  of  your  unhappy  'Zacharias 
Werner,'  from  my  hands ;  and  here  since 
I  began  writing  has  number  two  arrived, 
with  a  long  paper  in  it,  from  the  same  un- 
worthy quarter,  on  the  Interlude,  'Helena,' 
with  the  promise  of  a  still  longer  one,  by 
the  next  opportunity,  on  your  works  and 
character  in  general  I  Nor  am  I  without 
hope  that  these  criticisms,  set  forth  with 
the  best  light  and  convictions  I  had,  may 
meet  with  a  certain  tolerance  from  you.  It 
is  not  altogether,  yet  it  is  in  some  degree, 
with  mind  as  with  matter  in  this  respect; 
where  the  humblest  pool^o  it  be  at  rest 
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wiihin   itself,  may  reflect  faithlally  the 
image  even  of  the  san." 

This  brought  a  lengthy  reply  from 
Goethe  in  the  following  June,  from  which 
we  take  these  passages  : 

«» The  translation  of '  Wallenstein' " 
(by  George  Moir^  of  Edinburgh)  '*  has  made 
a  quite  peculiar  impression  upon  me.  Dur- 
ing all  the  time  that  Schiller  was  at  work 
upon  it  I  never  left  his  side,  until  at  length, 
being  perfectly  familiar  with  the  play,  I, 
together  with  him,  put  it  upon  the  stage, 
attended  aQ  rehearsals,  and  in  doing  so 
endured  more  vexation  and  chagrin  than 
was  reasonable,  and  then  had  to  be  present 
at  the  successive  performances,  in  order  to 
biing  the  difficult  representation  nearer 
and  nearer  to  perfection.  Thus  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  this  masterly  work  could 
not  but  at  length  become  to  me  trivial, 
nay,  repulsive.  And  so  I  had  not  seen  or 
read  it  for  twenty  years.  And  now  that  it 
unexpectedly  comes  before  me  again  in 
Shakespeare's  tongue,  it  reappears  to  me 
all  at  once,  in  all  its  parts,  like  a  freshly- 
varnished  picture,  and  I  delight  in  it  not 
only  as  of  old,  but  also  in  a  way  quite 
peculiar.  Say  this,  with  my  compliments, 
to  the  translator;  also  that  the  preface, 
which  was  written  with  the  same  com- 
pletely sympathetic  feeling,  has  given  me 
much  pleasure.  And  pray  tell  me  his  name, 
in  order  that  he  may  stand  out,  from 
among  the  chorus  of  Philo- Germans,  as  a 
distinct  individual 

"  And  here  occurs  to  me  a  new  observa- 
tion, perhaps  scarcely  thought  of,  perhaps 
never  before  expressed :  that  the  translator 
works  not  only  for  his  own  nation,  but 
likewise  for  the  one  from  whose  language 
he  has  taken  the  work.  For  it  happens, 
oftener  than  one  is  apt  to  suppose,  that  a 
nation  sucks  out  the  sap  and  strength  of  a 
work,  and  absorbs  it  into  its  own  inner 
life,  so  as  to  have  no  further  pleasure  in  it, 
and  to  draw  no  more  nourishment  from  it. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  German 
people,  who  consume  far  too  quickly  what- 
ever is  offered  them,  and,  while  transform- 
ing it  by  various  re-workings,  they  in  a 
eense  annihilate  it.  Therefore  it  is  very 
salutary,  if  what  was  their  own  should, 
after  a  time,  by  means  of  a  successful  trans- 
lation, reappear  to  them  endowed  with 
fresh  Ufe." 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  dream  or  scheme 
of  a  Universihl  or  IntemationaJ  Literature, 
with  regard  to  which  much  more  occurs  in 
Goethe  a  letters.  But  in  a  continuation  of 
this  letter  we  read  : 


"  Ottilie  sends  most  cordial  greetings  to 
Mrs.  Carlyle;  she  and  her  sister  have 
begun  a  piece  of  embroidery  which  should 
have  gone  with  this  despatch.  This 
friendly  work,  interrupted  by  necessary 
journeys  to  some  Baths,  and  now  by  the 
saddest  event "  (death  of  the  Grand  Duke) 
'^  will,  I  hope,  come  to  her,  though  later,  in 
graceful  completeness. 

''  I  add  to  the  third  Section  of  my 
Works  the  last  number  of  'Kunst  und 
Alterthum.'  You  will  see  from  it  that  we 
Germans  are  likewise  occupying  ourselves 
with  foreign  literature.  6y  mail-coaches 
and  steam-packets,  as  well  as  by  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  periodicfds,  the 
nations  are  drawing  nearer  to  one  another, 
and  I  shall,  so  long  as  it  is  permitted  me, 
have  to  turn  my  attention  to  this  mutual 
exchange  also.  On  this  point,  however, 
we  may  yet  have  many  things  to  say.  Your 
labours  come  in  good  time  to  us ;  for  ours, 
too,  quicker  means  of  conveyance  are  pre- 
paredt  Let  us  make  use  of  this  open  in- 
tercourse more  and  more  freely ;  specially 
to  you.  Soon  give  me  a  clear  idea  of  ^our 
present  abode.  I  find  Dumfries  a  little 
above  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  on 
the  Biver  Nith,  near  its  mouth.  Do  you 
live  in  this  town,  or  in  its  neighbourhood  t 
and  how  do  you  get  my  packages  1  Since 
you  are  situated  near  the  western  coast, 
probably  still  through  Leith,  and  then  by 
land )  But  however  it  may  be,^  let  me 
soon  hear  from  you  in  reply  to  this  letter. 
Greet  your  dear  wife  from  me.  This  time  I 
am  at  least  sending  some  pieces  of  Music 
for  her." 

Carlyle  had  by  this  time  removed  to 
Craigenputtock,  and  hence  Goethe's  geo- 
graphical and  topographical  queries.  In 
the  following  September,  Carlyle  acknow- 
ledges receipt  of  the  letter  and  presents, 
and  then  goes  on  to  eay  : 

*'  Doubtless  it  does  seem  wonderful 
to  us  that  you  and  yours,  occupied  with  so 
many  great  concerns  in  which  the  whole 
world  is  interested,  should  find  any  time  to 
take  thought  of  us  who  live  so  far  out  of 
your  sphere,  and  can  have  so  little  influence, 
reciprocally,  on  aught  that  pertains  to  you. 
But  such  is  the  nature,  is  this  strangely 
complicated  universe,  that  all  men  are 
linked  together,  and  the  greatest  will  come 
into  connection,  with  the  least.  Neither, 
though  it  is  a  fine  tie,  do  I  reckon  it  a 
weak  one,  that  unites  me  to  you.  When  I 
look  back  on  my  past  life,  it  seems  as  if  you, 
a  man  of  foreign  speech,  whom  I  have 
never  seen.  and.  alas  1  shall  perhaps  never 
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see,  had  been  my  chief  Benefactor ;  nay  I 
may  say  the  only  real  Benefactor  I  ever 
met  ivith  ;  inasmuch  as  wisdom  is  the  only 
real  good,  the  only  blessing  which  cannot 
be  perverted,  which  blesses  both  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  In  trying 
bereavements,  when  old  friends  are  snatched 
away  from  yon,  it  must  be  a  consolation 
to  think  that  neither  in  this  age,  nor  in 
any  other,  can  yon  ever  be  left  alone ;  but 
that  wherever  men  seek  Truth,  spiritual 
Clearness,  and  Beauty,  there  you  have 
brothers  and  children.  I  pray  Heaven  that 
you  may  long,  long  be  spared  to  see  good 
and  do  good  in  this  world  :  without  you, 
existing  literature,  even  that  of  Germany, 
so  far  as  I  can  discern  it,  were  but  a  poor 
matter ;  and  without  one  man,  whom  other 
men  might  judge  clearly  and  yet  view  with 
any  true  reverenca  Nevertheless  the  good 
seed  that  is  sown  cannot  be  trodden  down, 
or  altogether  choked  with  tares ;  and  surely 
it  is  the  highest  of  all  privileges  to  sow 
this  seed,  to  have  sown  it :  nay,  it  is  privi- 
lege enough  if  we  have  hands  to  reap  it, 
and  eyes  to  see  it  growing ! " 

Then  after  referring  to  the  distribution 
of  the  ever-recurring  medals,  and  other 
matters,  he  goes  on  : 

'*The  only  thing  of  any  moment  I 
have  written  since  I  came  hither,  is  an 
essay  on  Burns,  for  the  next  number  of  the 
'Edinburgh  Eeview,'  which,  I  suppose, 
will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks.  Perhaps 
you  have  never  heaid  of  this  Bams,  and 
yet  be  was  a  man  of  the  most  decisive 
genius ;  but  bom  in  the  rank  of  a  Peasant, 
and  miserably  wasted  away  by  the  com- 
plexities of  his  strange  situation ;  so  that 
all  he  effected  was  comparatively  a  trifle, 
and  he  died  before  middle  age.  We 
English,  especially  we  Scotch,  love  Burns 
more  than  any  other  Poet  we  have  had 
for  centuries.  It  has  often  struck  me  to 
remark,  that  he  was  bora  a  few  months 
ODly  before  Schiller,  in  the  year  1759 ;  and 
that  neither  of  these  two  men,  of  whom 
I  reckon  Burns,  perhaps  naturally,  even 
the  greater,  ever  heard  the  other's  name ; 
but  that  they  shone  as  stars  in  opposite 
hemispheres,  the  little  atmosphere  of  the 
Earth  intercepting  their  mutual  light" 

After  these  pregnant  sentences,  we  come 
upon  personal  matter  again. 

"You  enquire  with  such  affection 
touching  our  present  abode  and  employ- 
ments, fiiat  I  must  say  some  words  on  that 
subject,  while  I  have  still  space.  Dumfries  is 
a  pretty  town  of  sc  me  fifteen  thousand  inha- 
bitsnts;     the    Commercial    and  Judicial 


Metropolis  of  a  considerable  district  on  tie 
Scottish  Border.  Our  dwelling-place  is  not 
in  it,  but  fifteen  miles  (two  hours'  riding) 
to  the  north-west  of  it,  among  the  Granite 
Mountains  and  black  moors  which  stretch 
westward  through  Galloway  almost  to  the 
Irieh  Sea.  Thu  is,  as  it  were,  a  green 
oasis  in  that  desert  of  heath  and  rocks;  a 
piece  of  ploughed  and  partially  sheltered 
and  ornamented  ground,  where  com  ripens 
and  trees  yield  umbrage,  though  encircled 
on  all  hands  by  moor-fowl  and  only  the 
hardiest  breeds  of  sheep.  Here  by  dint  of 
great  endeavour  we  have  pargetted  and 
garnished  for  ourselves  a  clean  substantisi 
dwelling;  and  settled  down  in  defect  of 
any  Professional  or  other  0£Scial  appoint- 
ment, to  cultivate  Literature,  on  our  own 
resources,  by  way  of  occupation,  and  roses 
and  garden  shrubs,  and,  if  possible,  health 
and  a  peaceable  temper  of  mind  to  forward 
it.  The  roses  are  indeed  still  mostly  to 
plant;  but  they  already  blossom  in  Hope; 
and  we  have  two  swift  horses,  which,  with 
the  mountain  air,  are  better  than  all  phy- 
sicians for  sick  nerves.  That  exercise, 
which  I  am  very  fond  of,  is  almost  my  sole 
amusement ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  most 
solitary  spots  in  Britain,  being  six  miles 
from  any  individual  of  the  formally  visiting 
class.  It  might  have  suited  Bonssean 
almost  as  well  as  his  island  of  St  Pierre ; 
indeed,  I  find  that  most  of  my  city  friends 
impute  to  me  a  motive  similar  to  his  in 
coming  hither,  and  predict  no  good  from  it 
But  I  came  hither  purely  for  this  one 
reason  :  that  I  might  not  have  to  write  for 
bread,  might  not  be  tempted  to  tell  lies  for 
money." 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  true  Carljlese 
touch;  he  went  into  the  wilderness  that 
he  might  not  be  tempted  to  tell  (write)  lies 
for  money  !  Passing  on  a  little,  we  find 
the  following  from  Goethe,  dated  the  sixth 
of  July,  1829: 

"  If  this  present  letter  should  reach 
you  before  the  28ih  of  August,  I  beg  yon, 
on  that  date,  quietly  to  keep  my  eightieth 
birthdav,  and  earnestly  to  wish  for  me  that 
in  the  days  which  may  still  be  granted  to 
me,  a  measure  of  strength  may  be  given  in 
proportion.  I  pray  you  also  to  give  me 
news  from  time  to  time  as  to  how  you  are 
situated  and  as  to  your  work.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  little  box  there  is  lying  a 
gift  sent  by  the  ladies  of  my  family,  with 
the  friendliest  feeling&  The  widl-omar 
ment  (called  in  French  a  semairu^)  is  to 
remind  you  pleasantly  of  us  every  day  of 
the  week,  and,  indeed,  at  mapy  an  hour  of 
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the  da7.  Gontentedlj  enjoy  the  com- 
poBare  and  consistency  which  have  been 
granted  to  yon ;  my  life,  though  indeed 
there  is  little  oatvrard  agitation  in  it,  must 
appear,  if  a  vision  of  it  should  ever  cross 
your  mind,  a  veritable  witches'  circle  of 
tumult  in  comparison." 

Some  verses  accompany  the  little  pre- 
senU,  and  in  Carlyle's  reply  (dated  Craigen- 
puttock,  the  third  of  Slovember,  1829),  is 
the  following  passage : 

"  Six  years  ago  I  should  have  reck- 
oned the  possibilityof  a  Letter,  of  a  Present 
from  Goethe  to  me,  little  less  wondrous 
Mid  dreamlike  than  from  Shakespeare  or 
Homer.  7et  so  it  is :  the  man  to  whom  I 
owe  more  than  to  any  other — namely,  some 
measure  of  spiritual  Light  and  Freedom — 
is  no  longer  a  mere  '  airy  tongue '  to  me, 
but  a  living  Man,  with  feeUnffs  which,  in 
many  kindest  ways,  reply  and  correspond 
to  my  own  !  L^t  me  pray  only  that  it  may 
long  continue;  and  if  the  Scholar  cannot 
meet  with  his  Teacher,  face  to  face,  in  this 
wodd,  may  some  higher  perennial  meet- 
ing, amid  inconceivable  environments,  be 
appointed  them  in  another  1 " 

And  later  in  the  same  epistle  : 

"  In  regard  to  my  employments  and 
manner  of  existence,  literary  and  economic, 
I  must  not  speak  here.  I  am  still  but  an 
Essayist,  and  longing  more  than  ever  to  be 
a  Writer  in  a  far  better  sensa  Meanwhile, 
I  do  what  I  may ;  and  cannot  complain  of 
wanting  audience,  stolid  as  many  of  my 
little  critics  are  and  must  be.  I  have 
written  on  Voltaire,  on  Novalis,  and  was 
this  day  correcting  proot-sheets  of  a  paper 
on  Jean  Paul,  for  the  'Foreign  Beview.' 
I  have  some  thoughts  of  writing  a  eoparate 
book  on  Luther,  but  whether  this  winter  or 
not  is  undecided.  I  delated  three  weeks 
writing  this  Letter,  till  a  proposal  (from 
some  London  booksellers)  of  my  composing 
what  they  call  a  'History  of  German 
Literature,'  were  either  finally  agreed  upon 
or  finally  abandoned ;  but  as  yet  neither  of 
the  two  has  happened." 

A  second  letter  is  despatched  from 
Craigenputtock,  just  before  Gliiiitmas,  with 
a  packet  of  return  presents,  where  we 
read: 

"  The  portfolio  is  of  my  wife's  manu- 
facture, who  sends  you,  among  other  love 
tokens,  a  lock  of  her  hair;  concerning 
which  I  am  to  say  that,  except  to  her  Hus- 
band she  never  did  the  like  to  any  man. 
She  begs,  however,  and  hopes,  that  you 
will  send  her,  in  return,  a  lock  of  your 
hair ;    which  she  will  keep  among  her 


c;r- 


most  precious  possessions,  and  only  leave, 
as  a  rich  legacy  to  the  worthiest  that  comes 
after  her.  For  a  he%rt  that  honestly  loves 
you,  I  too  hope  that  you  will  do  so  much." 
There  was^  also  a  Scotch  bonnet  for 
Ottilie,  to  which  was  afficed  this  not  very 
poetical  verse  by  Mrs.  Oarlyle,  '  all  out  of 
her  own  head,'  as  the  children  say. 

Scotland  prides  her  in  the  "Bonnet  Blue*** 
That  it  brooks  no  stain  in  Love  or  War ; 

Be  it,  on  Ottilie's  head,  a  token  trae 
Of  my  Scottish  love  to  kind  Weimar ! 

In  Carlyle'^  accompanying  letter  occurs 
the  following  passage : 

*'For  the  present  you  are  to  figure 
your  two  Scottish  friends  as  embosom'd 
amid  snow  and  '  thick-ribbed  ice ; '  yet 
secured  against  grim  winter  by  the  glow  of 
bright  fires ;  and  often  near  you  in  imagi- 
nation; nay,  often  thinking  the  very 
thoughts  that  were  once  yours,  for  a  little 
red  volume  is  seldom  absent  from  our 
parlour.  By-and-by,  we  still  trust  to  hear 
that  all  is  well  with  you :  the  arrival  of  a 
Weimar  letter  ever  makes  a  day  of  jubilee 
here.  May  all  good  be  with  you  and 
yours ! " 

The  request  for  a  lock  of  Goethe's  hair 
was  an  unfortunate  on&  It  brings  forth 
a  grim,  quaint  reply  from  the  old  man : 

''As  to  its  contents"  (i.e.  of  the 
box), "I  will  mention  first  the  incomparable 
lock  of  hair,  which  one  would  indeed  have 
liked  to  see  along  with  the  dear  head,  but 
wbioh,  when  it  came  to  light  by  itself  here, 
almost  alarmed  me.  The  contrast  was  too 
strikmg,  for  I  did  not  need  to  touch  my 
skull  to  become  aware  that  only  stubble 
was  left  there,  nor  was  it  necessary  for  me 
to  go  to  the  looking-glass  to  learn  that  a 
long  flight  of  time  had  given  it  a  discoloured 
look.  The  impossibility  of  making  the 
desired  return  smote  my  heart,  and  ^rced 
thoughts  upon  me  which  one  usually  prefers 
to  banish.  In  the  end,  however,  nothing 
remained  for  me  but  to  content  myself  with 
the  reflection  that  such  a  gift  was  to  be 
most  thankfully  received  without  hope  of 
any  adequate  requital  For  the  rest  it 
shall  be  kept  secret  in  the  portfolio  that  is 
worthy  of  it,  and  only  the  most  cherished 
objects  shall  bear  it  company.  The  elegant 
Scotch  Bonnet,  I  can  assure  you,  has  given 
much  pleasure.  For  many  years  we  have 
been  visited  by  inhabitants  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  who  like  to  remain  with  us  for 
a  time,  and  enjoy  good  society.  Among 
these,  indeed,  there  are  comparatively  few 
Scotchmen;  yet  there  cannot  fail  to  be 
preserved  in  some  fair  heart  here  so  lively 
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an  image  of  one  of  your  countrymen  that 
abe  most  regard  the  splendid  national  head- 
dress, including  the  thistle,  as  a  most 
pleasing  ornament;  and  the  kind  donor 
would  certainly  be  delighted  to  see  the 
most  charming  face  in  the  world  peering 
out  from  beneath  it.  Ottilie  sends  her 
mofit  grateful  thanks,  and  will  not  fail, 
as  soon  as  our  days  of  mourning  are 
over,  to  make  a  glorious  appearance  in 
it." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  another  allusion 
is  made  by  Goethe  to  the  hair  question  : 

<'A  peerless  lock  of  black  hair 
impels  me  to  add  a  little  sheet,  and  with 
true  regret  to  remark  that  the  desired 
return  is,  alas  !  impossible.  Short  and 
discoloured  and  devoid  of  all  charm,  old 
age  must  be  content  if  any  flowers  at  all 
will  still  blossom  in  the  inner  man  when 
the  outward  bloom  has  vanished.  I  am 
already  seekine  for  some  substitute,  but 
have  not  yet  been  lucky  enough  to  find 
one.  My  warmest  greetings  to  your 
esteemed  wife.'* 

In  May,  1830,  Oarlj^le  writes  : 

"Happy  it  is,  meanwhOe,  that 
whether  we  ever  meet  in  the  body  or  not, 
we  have  already  met  you  in  spirit,  which 
union  can  never  be  parted,  or  made  of  no 
effect  Here  in  our  Mountain  Solitude, 
you  are  often  an  inmate  with  us;  and 
can  whisper  wise  lessons  and  pleasant  tales 
in  the  ear  of  the  Lady  herself.  She  spends 
many  an  evening  with  you,  and  has  done 
all  winter,  greatly  to  her  satisfaction. 
One  of  her  last  performances  was  the 
'Deutschen  Ausgewanderten,'  and  that 
glorious  'Miihrchen,'  a  true  Universe  of 
Imagination;  in  regard  to  the  manifold, 
iaexhaustible  significance  of  which  (for  the 
female  eye  guessed  a  significance  under  it). 
I  was  oftener  applied  to  for  exposition  than 
I  could  give  it ;  and  at  last,  to  quiet  im- 
portunities, was  obliged  to  promise  that  I 
would  some  day  write  a  commentary  on  it, 
as  on  one  of  the  deepest,  most  poetical 
things  even  Goethe  had  ever  written. 
Nay,  looking  abroad,  I  can  further  reflect 
with  pleasure  that  thousands  of  my  country- 
men, who  had  need  enough  of  such  an 
acquaintance,  are  now  also  beginning  to 
know  you:  of  late  years,  the  voice  of 
Dulness,  which  was  once  loud  enough  on 
this  matter,  has  been  growing  feebler  and 
feebler ;  so  that  now,  so  far  as  I  hear,  it  is 
altogether  silent,  and  quite  anew  tone  has 
succeeded  it.  On  the  whole,  Britain  and 
Germany  will  not  always  remain  strangers ; 
but  rather,  like  two  Sisters  that  have  been 


long  divided  by  distance  and  evil  tongues, 
will  meet  lovingly  together,  and  find  that 
they  are  near  of  Kin." 

Some  further  correspondence  ensued 
with  regard  to  Oarlji  le's  proposed  "  History 
of  Grerman  Literature,"  and  the  publication 
in  Germany  of  a  translation  of  his  "  life 
of  Schiller,"  with  an  Introduction  by 
Goethe,  and  a  frontispiece  view  of  the 
house  at  Graigenputtock.  At  the  end  of 
a  letter  of  Carlyle^,  dated  15th  Novem- 
ber, 1830,  is  the  following  postscript  by 
his  wife : 

"I  have  requested  a  vacant  comer 
of  my  Husband's  sheet,  that  I  might,  in 
my  own  person,  add  a  word  of  acknowledge- 
ment, ^ut  what  my  heart  feels  towards 
you  finds  no  fit  utterance  in  words ;  and 
seeks  some  modes  of  expression  that  were 
infinite ;  in  action,  rather  in  high  endeavour, 
would  my  love,  my  faith,  my  deep  sense  of 
your  goodness  express  itself;  and  then 
only,  should.these  feelings  become  worthy 
of  their  exalted  object  Goethe's  '  friend,' 
'  dear  friend,"  words  more  delightful  than 
great  Qaeen  so  named.  <  I  bear  a  charmed 
heart ' ;  the  fairy  like  gift  on  which  those 
words  are  written  shall  be  my  talisman  to 
destroy  unworthy  influences.  Judge,  then, 
how  I  must  value  it !  In  the  most  secret 
place  of  my  house,  I  scarcely  think  it 
sufficiently  safe ;  where  I  look  at  it  from 
time  to  time  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
pride  and  reverence.  Accept  my  heartfelt 
thanks  for  this  and  so  many  other  tokens 
of  your  kindness ;  and  still  think  of  me 
as  your  affectionate  friend  and  faithful 
disciple, 

*'  Jane  W.  Oarlyle" 

It  was  in  the  following  ye^,  in  August, 
1831,  that  occurred  that  historic  incident, 
of  which  readers  of  Lewes's  "  Life^  of 
Goethe"  will  have  some  recollection. 
*'  Fifteen  Englishmen "  combined  to  send 
the  aged  Poet  a  present  of  a  gold  seal  on 
his  birthday.  These ''  fifteen  Englishmen" 
were  not  exactly  as  given  by  Lewes,  bat 
were,  we  believe,  Thomas  Carlyle,  his 
brother  Dr.  Carlyle,  Frazer  (editor  of  the 
"Foreign  Review"),  Maginn,  Heraud 
(editor  of '^Fraser's  Magazine"),  G.  Moir, 
Churchill,  Jordan  (of  the  ''Literary 
Gazette  ")>  Professor  Wilson,  Sir  Walta 
Scott,  Lockhart,  Lord  Francis  Leveson- 
Gower,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Barry 
Cornwall.  The  design  of  the  seal  is  said 
to  have  been  sketched  by  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
and  represented  the  serpent  of  eternity 
encircling  a  star,  with  Jjie  words  "  Ohne 
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Hasty  otrne  Rist/'  in  aUoBion  to  Goethe's 
verses, 

Wie  das  Geatirn 
Ohne  Hast 
Aber  obne  Rast 
Drebe  sich  jeder 
Utn  die  eigne  Last. 

(Like  a  Star,  anhasting,  unresting,  be  each  one 
fulBlling  bis  God-glren  best.) 

The  foUowing  letter  aceompanied  the 
gift:- 

*'  Fifteen  English  Friends  to  Goethe,  on  the 
28th  August^  1831. 
'' Sir,— Among  the  friends  whom 
this  so  interesting  anniversary  calls  ronnd 
yon,  may  we  '  English  Friends,'  in  thought 
and  symbolically,  since  personally  it  is 
impossible,  present  ourselves,  to  offer  yon 
oar  affectionate  congratulations.  We  hope 
you  will  do  us  the  honour  to  accept  tKis 
little  Birthday  Gift;  which,  as  a  true  tes- 
timony of  our  feeUngs,  may  not  be  without 
value.  We  said  to  ourselves :  as  it  is 
always  the  highest  duty  and  pleasure  to 
sbow  reverence  to  whom  reverence  is  due, 
and  our  chief,  perhaps  our  only  benefactor 
is  he  who  by  act  and  word,  instructs  us  in 
wisdom,  so  we  undersigned,  feeling  towards 
the  Poet  Goethe  as  the  spiritually-taught 
towards  their  spiritual  teachers,  are  desirous 
to  express  that  sentiment  openly  and  in 
common.  For  which  end  we  have  deter- 
mined to  solicit  his  acceptance  of  a  small 
English  gifr,  proceeding  from  us  all  equally, 
on  his  approaching  Birthday;  that  so, 
while  the  venerable  man  still  dwells  among 
us,  some  memorial  of  the  gratitude  we  owe 
him,  and  think  the  whole  world  owes  him, 
may  not  be  wanting.  And  thus  our  little 
tribute,  perhaps  among  the  purest  that 
men  could  offer  to  man,  now  stands  in 
visible  shape,  and  begs  to  be  received. 
May  it  be  welcome,  and  speak  permanently 
of  a  most  close  relation,  though  wide  seas 
flow  between  the  parties  1  We  pray  that 
many  years  may  be  added  to  a  Ufe  so 
glorious — that  all  happiness  may  be  yours, 
and  strength  given  tQ  complete  your  hish 
task,  even  as  it  has  hitherto  proceeded, '  like 
a  star,  without  haste,  yet  without  rest.' 

'^We  remain^  Sir,  your  friends  and 
servants, 

"  FiFiEEN  English  Friends."  ^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  Carlyle's  handi- 
work in  the  oomposition  of  this  letter, 
the  receipt  of  which  and  the  accompany- 
ing present  was,  as  Lewes  tells  us,  '*  ex- 
tremely gratifying "  to  Goethe.  It  was 
in  reference  to  it  that  his  last  letter  was 
written  to  Carlyle,  which  we  give  in  full : 


*<To  the  Fifteen  Enfflish  Friends. 
''  The  words  the  Foet  speak  swiftly 
and  surely  work  within  the.  compass  of  his 
land  and  home ;  yet  knows  he  not  if  they 
do  work  afar.  Britons,  ye  have  under- 
stood !  '  The  active  mind,  the  deed  re- 
strained :  steadfast  strivine*  without  haste.' 
And  thus  yon  will  that  it  be  sealed." 

*^  The  above  I  sent  through  Mr.  Eraser, 
of  London,  for  the  associated  friends 
immediately  after  receiving  their  most 
charming  gift.  To  you,  my  dearest  sir, 
I  send  this  duplicate,  which  will  perhaps 
reach  you  before  that  missive  comes  thence 
to  you.  I  now  merely  add  that  I  have 
already  read  here  and  there  in  the  books 
and  pamphlets  which  accompanied  the  gift, 
and  that  I  find  in  them  much  that  is 
delightful  Of  this  more  next  time,  as 
well  as  of  the  silhouettes  and  the  incon- 
ceivable way  in  which  they  bring  the 
absent  before  one. 

"  The  box,  sent  from  Hamburg,  through 
Messrs.  Parish,  at  the  end  of  June,  is  ere 
now,  or  will  soon  be,  in  your  hands ;  let 
me  have  a  word  from  you  concerning  it 

''  I  now  repeat  here,  but  in  the  fewest 
words :  the  gift  of  the  associated  friends 
has  afforded  me  a  pleasure  as  unusual  as 
unexpected ;  and  not  me  alone,  but  like- 
wise friends  and  acquaintances,  who  know 
how  to  appreciate  so  artistic  a  piece  of 
work. 

**  To  the  dear  Pair,  happy  hours ! 

"  Goethe." 

The  "  next  time  "  never  arrived.  Goethe 
died  on  the  twenty-second  of  March,  1832, 
and  we  end  these  notes  with  an  extract 
from  Carlyle's  journal,  written  under  a 
newspaper  cutting,  announcing  Goethe's 
death : 

"  Craigenputtock,  19th  April,  1832. 
**  This  came  to  me  at  Dumfries  on 
my  first  return  thither.  I  had  written  to 
Weimar,  asking  for  a  letter  to  welcome 
me  home  "  (after  a  long  stay  in  London); 
<<and  this  was  it.  My  letter  would 
never  reach  its  address :  the  great  and  good 
friend  was  no  longer  there ;  had  departed 
some  seven  days  before." 
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DENBIGH  AND  FLINT. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Gwynedd,  or 
North  Wales,  one  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  land  of  the  Cymry,  as  bequeathed  by 
Roderick  the  Great  to  his  three  sons— if 
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we  may  credit  Welsh  tradition — ^was  itself 
divided  into  four  districts.  Three  of  these, 
Mon,  Arfon,  and  Meirion,  represent  the 
three  counties  already  treated  of,  that  is, 
Anglesey,  Caernarvon,  and  Merioneth.  The 
fourth  dyutrict  was  known  as  Y  Per- 
feddwiad,  and  embraced  nearly  all  Denbigh 
and  Flint. 

At  some  time  or  other,  no  donbt  the 
Kingdom  was  rounded  off  by  considerable 
tracts  of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire,  and 
then  the  name  of  this  particular  district, 
which  signifies  the  Central  Region  in  the 
vernacular,  was  appropriate  enough.  But 
in  historical  times,  it  is  rather  the  border 
country,  the  debateable  land  where  the 
Cjmry  fiercely  strove  for  their  own ;  often 
victorious  in  war,  but  losing  every  advan- 
tage through  the  dissensions  and  jealousies 
of  their  chiefs. 

Creepbg  along  the  level  shores  of  Flint- 
shire, the  Saxons  established  settlements 
and  posts  along  that  fertile  tract.  Always 
the  great  stronghold  of  Rhuddlan  was  the 
chief  point  of  attack  and  defence,  for  here 
was  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  cuirass  of 
rock  and  mountain.  The  possession  of 
Rhuddlan  gave  to  the  invaders  the  rich 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  with  its  flocks  and  herds, 
and  opened  the  way  to  the  very  heart  of 
Nortii  Wales. 

At  Rhuddlan  was  fought  the  great  de- 
cisive battle  between  the  Saxons  under 
King  Off  A,  and  the  confederated  Welsh,  Jl  d. 
795 ;  and  the  plaintive  Welsh  air,  ''Morfa 
Rhuddlan,"  commemorates,  it  is  said,  the 
loss  and  defeat  of  that  day  of  slaughter. 
From  Rhuddlan,  Harold  carried  fire  and 
sword  among  the  peaceful  Welsh  yallejs ; 
peaceful  as  a  Uve  of  bees  is  peaceful,  but 
as  ready  with  a  fierce  swarm  to  repel  an 
invader,  or  issue  forth  for  booty  or 
revenga 

The  Normans,  with  more  scientific  per- 
sistence, built  the  strong  castle  whose  red 
sandstone  walls  still  frown  over  the  marsh. 
The  old  Earls  of  Chester  held  the  castle 
and  all  the  country  round  by  the  sword ; 
a  sword  that  was  rarely  sheathed  from  one 
generation  to  another,  for,  times  out  of 
mind,  the  hardy  Welshmen  came  against 
the  alien  possessors  of  their  ancient  strong- 
hold. Edward  the  First,  in  his  plan  for  the 
conquest  of  Wales,  had  his  chief  place  of 
arms  and  the  head-quarters  of  his  power  at 
Rhuddlan ;  here  he  summoned  his  Council, 
and  hence  he  issued  those  statutes  of 
Rhuddlan  which  were  intended  to  conciliate 
and  pacify  his  new  subjects.  For,  in  these 
statutes  he  confirmed  ail  the  ancient  laws 


and  privileges  of  the  Welsh,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, as  to  the  inheritance  ot  land. 
The  Welsh  laws  excluded  females  from  the 
succession,  while  they  admitted  illegiti- 
mate offspring  in  failure  of  other  descen- 
dants, to  share  the  paternal  inheritance. 
On  both  these  heads  the  King  was  firm  to 
abrogate  the  ancient  practices,  and  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  that  female  influence, 
in  the  person  of  his  devoted  wife,  was  at 
hand  to  strengthen  the  King's  resolve. 

Above  Rhuddlan  opens  out  the  rich  vale 
of  the  River  Clwyd, 

With  Blow  music  gliding 
By  pMtoral  hills,  old  woods,  and  rained  towen, 

with  Stb  Asaph  standing  at  the  entrance 
just  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Elwy 
and  Clwyd.  According  to  tradition,  the 
first  religious  settlements  at  St  Asaph,  or 
Llanelwy,  was  founded  by  Cyndeyrw, 
otherwise  Kentigem,  Bishop  of  Glasgow 
and  Primate  of  ^tland,  somewhere  about 
King  Arthur's  tima  Here,  at  all  events, 
was  established  a  monastery  of  the  Celtic 
type,  whose  Pab,  or  Abbot,  ruled  over  its 
extensive  ecclesisstical  jorisdiction ;  and  one 
of  the  earliest  of  these  Abbots  was  St. 
Asa,  under  whose  invocaticn  the  principal 
church  of  the  community  was  founded. 
The  Bishopric  was  an  innovation  of  later 
times.  The  Cathedral  is  but  a  homely  edi- 
fice, to  be  matched  by  many  an  English 
parish  church. 

Higher  up  the  river  we  come  to  Denbigh, 
a  pleasant  modem  town,  with  the  remains 
of  a  fine  old  feudal  castle  crowning  the 
height  above.  Traces  of  the  old  walls  of 
the  town,  built  by  its  Norman  poeseisors, 
are  to  be  found  on  the  declivity;  but  the 
existing  town  has  found  a  more  convenient 
site  upon  the  plain  below.  An  ancient 
Welsh  fortress  was  here,  where  the  un- 
happy Prince,  David,  mustered  his  country- 
men for  a  final  struggle  against  the  King 
of  England.  The  existing  castle  was  built 
by  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  whose 
effigy,  *'in  his  stateley  long  robes,"  still 
appears  above  the  massive  gateway.  The 
castle  well,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
Goblin  well,  is  still  the  freshest  and  best 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  fail  even  when  all  other  wells  in 
the  district  were  dried  up  by  successive 
drought.  According  to  Leland,  "  Sum  say 
the  Erie  of  Lincoln's  son  felle  into  the 
CasteUe  well  and  there  dyed ;  whereupon 
he  never  passid  to  finisch  the  Castelle." 

If  this  last  catastrophe  reaUy  occurred 
there  would  have  been  voices  to  say  that 
here  was  a  judgement  of  Heaven  upon  the 
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spoiler  and  oppressor.  For  a  legend  is  in 
existence  which  has  some  show  of  proba- 
bility, and  which,  at  all  events,  illastrates 
the  general  opinion  as  to  how  the  English 
Lords  acquired  their  lands  in  Wales.  Some 
time  dnrinff  the  reign  of  E  iward  the  First 
died  Orlffiui  ap  Madoc,  one  of  the  great 
chiefs  of  North  Wales,  Lord  of  Broomfield 
and  Yale,  Ciiirk  and  Nantheudwy,  leaving 
two  infiuit  sons,  Madoc  and  Llewelljm,  to 
the  care  of  his  widow  Emma.  The  widow, 
qnarrdling  with  her  late  husband's  kins- 
men, delivered  her  two  sons  to  the  charge 
of  Einff  Edward,  who  sisigned  them  in 
wardsh^M,  accordbg  to  (he  custom  of  the 
time,  to  two  of  his  great  nobles.  Madoc 
was  given  to  John,  £%rl  of  Warren,  and 
Llewellyn  to  Boger  Mortimer,  of  the  Wig- 
more  family,  to  be  brought  up  to  the  use  of 
anns  and  the  knowledge  of  all  knightly 
accomplishments  befitting  their  station. 
Ere  they  readied  man's  estate  the  two 
youths  were  drowned  together  in  the  Biver 
Dee.    Tradition  points  out  the  exact  spot 

The  littb  town  of  Holt,  on  the  Den- 
bighshire side  of  the  Biver  Dee,  is  con- 
nected with  the  neighbotuing  village  of 
FamdoDi  on  the  Cheshire  side,  by  a 
narrow  many-arched  bridge,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  the  Kingdom.  One  of  the 
arches  of  this  bridge  is  still  known  as  the 
Lady's  Arch,  and  tradition  connects  it  with 
the  wicked  Emma,  the  unnatural  mother 
of  the  two  noble  children  of  Wales.  For 
beneath  one  of  the  arches  of  Holt  Bridge 
the  two  boys  were  drowned,  as  report  had 
it^  by  the  contrivance  of  their  mother  and 
with  the  connivance  of  the  two  English 
Lords.  The  bridge  was  long  haunted  by  the 
spirits  of  these  hapless  youths,  known  in 
the  folk-lore  of  the  neighbourhood  as  the 
two  &iries. 

If  the  English  Lords  had  no  hand  in  the 
death  of  the  boys,  an j  how  they  received 
the  benefit  of  their  d^ing,  as  did  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  whom  tradition,  however,  does 
not  credit  with  a  knowledge  of  the  deed. 
These  powerful  nobles,  under  a  grant  from 
the  King  of  England,  divided  among  them 
the  rich  Lordships  of  their  wards,  saving 
only  the  Castle  of  Hope,  which  was  re- 
served to  the  Crown.  De  Warren  built  a 
noble  castle  at  Holt,  of  which  hardly  one 
stone  remains  upon  another,  and  the  De 
Warrens,  once  so  powerful,  speedily  died 
out,  and  became  extinct  The  Mortimers 
had  no  happy  fate,  it  will  be  remembered ; 
and  the  judgement  of  Heaven  upon  the  Eirl 
of  Lincoln,  the  least  guilty  of  the  three, 
has  alreadv  been  recorded.    Sacb.  at  all 


events,  is  the  moral  drawn  by  this  old-world 
story,  and  if  not  true,  it  is  indeed  "  ben 
trovato." 

To  return  to  Denbigh  and  its  castle, 
which  made  some  figure  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Boses,  and  fell  eventually  to  a  notable 
possessor,  no  other  than  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  tiie  favourite  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  Earl  of  Leicester  seems  to  have 
had  it  in  his  mind  to  raise  a  lordly 
dwelling  here,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  big  church  in  the  valley,  whose  unfinished 
walls  are  still  to  be  seen.  Dudley  was 
cordially  detested  by  the  Welsh,  who  were 
less  impressed  with  the  magnificence  of 
his  surroundings  than  by  the  exactions  he 
attempted  to  levy  upon  his  tenants ;  and 
the  Earl,  disgusted  by  the  incivility  of  the 
inhabitants,  abandoned  the  place  as  a 
residenca  The  Welsh  have  alwavs  been 
noted  for  their  plain  speaking  and  for  an 
independence  of  bearing  which  contrasts 
not  a  little  with  the  subservience  to  rank 
and  position  of  their  Saxon  neighbours. 
Even  at  the  present  day  a  small  Welsh 
fanner,  whose  house  is  a  hovel  and  whose 
garments  are  patched  till  the  original  stuff 
is  unrecognisable,  will  address  his  squire,  or 
the  Queen,  or  even  Sir  Watkin — and  even 
if  there  were  a  greater  potentate  in  the 
world  it  would  be  all  the  same — ^with  all  the 
freedom  and  ease  of  an  equal 

Poor  King  Charles,  who  came  here  in 
his  doleful  wanderings  from  Chester  when 
his  cause  was  broken  and  lost,  said  that 
he  never  had  such  a  talking  to  in  his  life 
as  he  got  at  Denbigh,  and  during  the  three 
nights  he  stayed  at  the  castle  as  the  guest 
of  its  loyal  Governor,  Salusbury,  heard 
more  home-truths  than  during  his  whole 
reign  previously.  The  castle,  however, 
held  out  staunchly  for  the  King,  and  sur- 
rendered at  last  to  General  Mjtton,  whose 
mission  it  seems  to  have  been  to  capture 
all  the  castles  in  North  Wales.  This 
Mytton  we  have  heard  of  before,  by  the 
way,  in  connection  with  Shrewsbury  in 
the  Chronicles  of  Shropshire. 

The  Salusburys,  as  well  as  being,  it 
seems,  hereditary  custodians  of  Denbigh 
Castle,  were  also  the  greatest  people  of 
the  neighbourhood — of  the  second  rank, 
that  is,  below  the  great  hereditary  nobles — 
and  although  of  English  origin,  they  had 
been  settled  in  Wales  since  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  indeed  enjoyed 
some  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  Ov^ren 
Glendwr.  It  was  one  Sir  John  Salusbury 
who  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
husband  of  Catherine  TudoTi  or  Catherine 
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Beram,  as  she  was  called  from  her  estate, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Sir  John  presently  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  leaving  Catherine  a  young  widow, 
plump  and  well  endowed.  Two  of  her 
neighbours,  Sir  Bichard  Ciough  and  Mau- 
rice Wynn  of  Gwydir,  were  kaown  to  have 
cast  eyes  of  affection  upon  the  fair  Ca- 
therine—all in  the  way  of  honour,  and 
strictly  with  an  eye  to  the  future — and 
Maurice,  the  younger  and  handsomer  of 
the  pair,  determined  not  to  lose  the  prize 
by  undue  delay.  The  rivals  attended  the 
funeral  of  their  late  friend,  and  Maurice 
secured  the  privilege  of  escorting  the  be- 
reaved one  on  her  way  home.  Excusing 
any  want  of  decorum  on  the  ground  of  his 
ardent  passion,  he  put  the  question  to  her 
plain  and  plump ;  would  she  marry  him  t 
The  widow  blushingly  replied  that  she 
was  not  insensible  to  his  merits,  and  he 
might  have  hoped  for  a  favourable  reply, 
but  alas  I  Sir  Bichard  Ciough  had  put 
the  same  question  on  the  way  to  the 
funeral,  and  she  had  given  her  pro- 
mise to  him.  Still,  and  here  the  widow 
repeated  the  substance  of  the  old  adage, 
that  everything  comes  to  him  who 
knows  how  to  wait.  "Whether  it  is  the 
same  thiog  for  which  one  begins  waiting 
may  be  doubted,  but  in  effect  Maurice 
was  content  to  wait,  and  became  in  good 
time  Catherine's  third  husband.  She 
buried  him  too,  and  took  a  fourth  hus- 
band, who  had  tixo  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  burying  her  with  all  honours.  Having 
been  a  fruitful  wife  to  the  most  part  of 
her  husbands,  she  became  the  ancestress  of 
numerous  decendants,  and  her  name  appears 
in  a  variety  of  Welsh  pedigrees,  so  that 
she  was  known  as  Mam  Cymru,  or  the 
Mother  of  Wales. 

The  second  husband  of  this  notable 
woman.  Sir  Bichard  Ciough,  was  himself 
a  man  of  some  mark.  He  had  no  ancient 
Welsh  blood  to  recommend  him,  but  was 
bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Denbigh,  de- 
scended probably  from  some  stalwart  mili- 
tary settler  from  Lancashire — some  Hugh 
or  Will  o'  the  Cloueh.  He  sought  and 
found  fortune  in  London,  and  became  the 
partner  of  Thomas  Gresham,  and  with  him 
helped  to  found  the  Boyal  Exchange  of 
that  great  city.  He  had  plans  for  turning 
the  great  stream  of  commerce  into  his 
native  district  j  and  building  a  house  for 
himself,  he  furnished  it  with  warehouses 
and  store-rooms,  fit  for  carrying  on  a  mer- 
chant's business.  This  house  and  the 
estate  about  it  eventually  descended  to 


Henry  Thrale  the  bi^ewer,  and  became  the 
residence  of  his  widow,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and 
thus  the  frequent  abiding  place  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  widow  named  the  plioe 
Brynbella,  but  its  original  name  was 
Bachyrgraig. 

Of  the  same  mixed  race,  in  which  Saxon 
doggedness  is  blended  with  the  fire  and 
imagination  of  the  Welsh,  were  the 
Myddletons  of  Gwaenynog.  The  old 
parish  church  of  Denbigh,  which  is  known 
as  Whitchurch,  and  is  situated  several 
miles  from  the  town,  contains  a  monumental 
brass,  to  the  memory  of  Bichard  Myddleton, 
Governor  of  Denbigh  Castle,  with  his  wife, 
his  nine  sons,  and  seven  daughters  all 
kneeling  about  him.  One  of  these  kneeling 
figures  represents  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton, 
the  worthy  knight  who  first  brought  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  London  by 
means  of  the  New  Biver.  Another, 
Thomas,  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  eventually 
distributed  by  heiresses  among  many  noble 
familiea  A  third  son,  William,  was  a 
naval  captain,  and  a  poet  of  some  renown 
in  his  day. 

The  riches  indeed  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd 
are  spread  thickly  about  the  walls  of  old 
Denbigh  Castle.  Its  beauties  are  perhaps 
most  to  be  appreciated  by  the  men  from 
the  hills,  to  whom  the  contrast  from  thetr 
own  ragged  wilds  appeals  with  great  force. 
Thus  old  Churchward,  who  in  hS  "Worthi- 
ness of  Wales,"  rarely  rises  above  a  some- 
what prosaic  level,  at  the  sight  of  the  yale 
rises  to  something  like  the  inspiration  of 
Chaucer  : 

The  noiae  of  streames  in  stimmer  morning  clear, 
Tho  chirp©  and  charme  and  chaunta  of  every  bird 
That  passeth  there,  a  second  heaven  is. 

It  is  no  difficult  transit  from  the  Yale  of 
Clwyd  to  that  of  the  Dee ;  the  Denbigh 
and  Corwen  railway  makes  the  passage, 
without  meeting  any  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  mountain  barriers,  passing  Bathin  on 
the  way,  the  old  seat  of  the  de  Oreys. 
And  the  Dee  leads  us  to  Llangollen,  abcnit 
whose  very  name  there  is  a  charm,  the 
sweet  vale  with  its  Abbey  of  Valle  Cmcis 
and  its  mystic  castle  of  Dinas  Bran  frown- 
ing from  its  rugged  height.  But  it  would 
hardly  repay  us  to  follow  the  winding 
course  of  the  Dee,  as  it  flows  placidly  in 
its  lower  course  through  a  country  rather 
English  than  Welsh  in  character.  There  is 
Bangor  Isycoed  indeed  on  the  way.  tiie 
great  monastery  of  the  Welsh  Kingdom, 
whose  monks  were  slaughtered  by  a  King 
of   Northumbria    so  long  ago,  that  the 
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yenerable  Bede  is  able  to  record  it  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History;  so  long  ago  that 
all  traces  of  monastery,  churches,  cells, 
baye  disappeared  beneath  the  soil.  Then 
there  is  Holt,  with  its  old  bridge  already 
alladed  to,  and  beyond,  the  river  finds  its 
way  through  English  ground  to  Chester. 

Taking  the  more  direct  way  to  ancient 
Chester,  we  pass  Ruabon,  a  great 
coal-mining  district— where  the  pleasant, 
abrupt  scenery  of  the  old  red  sand  stone  is 
almost  effaced  by  the  smoke  of  collieries 
and  factories — and  then  arrive  at  Wrexham. 
Hereabouts  Wales  seems  to  have  expanded 
since  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy,  to  have 
crossed  Offa's  D^ke,  and  taken  possession 
of  the  country  be j  end.  The  origin  of 
Wrexham  indeed  is  a  puzzle ;  the  Saxons 
called  it  Wrightesham.  Bat  who  were  the 
Wrights  ?  They  were  iron  and  steel 
wrighta  apparently,  for  Wrexham  was 
noted  for  its  armour-smiths  down  to  the 
time  when  armour  ceased  to  be  worn.  But 
these  Wrights  were  not  Saxons,  it  is 
evident,  nor  were  they  probably  Welsh. 
We  may  guess  that  they  were  refugees 
from  the  burnt  and  plundered  city  of 
Uriconium.  Boilers  have'  superseded 
bucklers,  and  still  Wrexham  has  a  mechan- 
ical turn ;  it  is  the  workshop  of  Wales  as 
of  old,  and  its  rich  church  and  ornate  tower 
testify  to  the  wealth  which  rewarded  its 
labours  in  other  days,  while  its  busy  streets 
and  neat  public  buildings  are  a  sign  of  its 
present  prosperity.  The  church  tower  of 
\Vrexham  is  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of 
Wales,  according  to  the  somewhat  puerile 
conceit  of  the  age  which  invented  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom  and  other 
marvela  A  second  wonder  was  Uie  ring 
of  bells  of  Gresford,  whose  sweet  chimes 
may  still  be  heard  as  we  pursue  the  way 
towards  Chester.  Some  famous  cross  of 
old  times,  a  Calvary  inetalled  upon  Uie 
meeting  of  the  roads,  got  the  name  in 
Welsh  of  Croesyrfordd,  or  the  Cross  of  the 
Highways,  and  this  was  turned  by  Saxon 
tongues  into  Gresford. 

Hereabouts  is  Wynnstay,  which  used  to 
be  Wattstay,  or  Watts  to  we,  perhaps,  for 
Watt's  Dyke  runs  through  the  great  park ; 
the  dyke  being  an  entrenchment  of  un- 
known antiquity,  which  runs  in  a  parallel 
direction  with  the  djke  known  as  Offa's ; 
the  space  between  the  two  having  been 
once,  it  is  said,  neutral  ground,  where 
Welsh  and  English  met  and  tra£Scked. 
Beyond  Gresford  there  is  a  sudden  break, 
the  final  edge  of  the  wild  hill-country  and 
the  fertile  plain    of   Cheshire    stretches 


before  us,  a  wide  grassy  ocean,  of  which 
this  is  the  shore. 

Farther  inland,  crossing  by  lonely  roads 
among  the  hills,  and  following  in  the  main 
the  old  Roman  track,  we  may  reach  Hope^ 
which  was  once  Queen  Hope,  a  name  that 
carries  a  story  with  it.  For  here  was 
Queen  Eleanor's  own  castle,  and  here  she 
rested  for  a  night  on  her  way  to  Caer- 
narvon, to  give  birth  to  England's  hope ; 
a  hope  much  falsified  by  the  event. 

Then  we  pass  Mold,  a  considerable  min- 
ing town,  with  Maes-y-Garmon  in  the 
vicinity,  the  site  of  a  battle  won  by  the 
Britons  over  the  Picts  and  Scots,  a  victory 
due  to  St.  Germanus  and  his  ghostly  arts ; 
and  still  following  the  Roman  Way,  which 
can  be  traced  at  interval?,  we  reach 
Caerwjs,  an  ancient  seat  of  early  Welsh 
jurisdiction,  and  the  last  place  where  a 
National  Eisteddfod  (a  gathering  of  the 
bards)  was  held,  summoned  by  rojal  writ 
This  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  after 
which  time  the  old  bardic  usage  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  till  revived  in 
modern  days.  Here  we  are  close  upon  St. 
Asaph  again,  and,  turning  towards  the 
coast,  we  may  reach  the  pleasant  little 
town  of  Holywell,  with  its  legends  of  St. 
Winifred  and  her  miraculous  recovery  from 
decapitation.  At  all  events,  here  is  the 
holy  well  itself,  the  most  powerful  spring 
in  Britain,  from  which  flows  a  considerable 
stream,  that  sufier^  little  diminution  even 
in  the  heats  of  a  droughty  summer. 

In  the  neighbourhood  is  Mostyn  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  Mostyns  of  that  ilk,  an 
ancient  and  famous  mansion,  that  once 
gave  shelter  to  Henry  Tudor,  the  future 
King,  and  where  he  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  Richard  Crookback's  men.  The 
Mostjns  are  of  the  ancient  royal  blood  of 
Wales,  and  long  despised  the  Saxon  sur- 
name, carrying  their  pedigree  tacked  on  to 
their  Christian  names,  like  the  tail  of  a 
kite. 

It  was  some  Lord  President  of  the 
Marches,  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  the  Eighth, 
who,  weary  of  the  long  string  of ''aps"  on  the 
records  of  the  Court,  ordered  that  all  those 
should  be  cut  ojOT,  and  that  a  man's  Christian 
name,  and  the  title  of  his  residence,  should 
alone  be  regarded.  And  thus,  whenever  a 
man  came  before  the  law  courts,  he  received 
a  surname :  a  kind  of  petrifaction,  which 
might  stick  to  his  children  also.  But 
more  fortunate  people,  who  lived  after  the 
manner  of  their  fathers  and  avoided  the 
courts  of  law,  continued*  to  style  them- 
selves John  ap  William  ^  Richard,  and 
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60  on,  even  to  far  within  the  present 
century. 

Coasting  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  —  a 
terribly  doll  performance,  to  be  got  over  as 
quickly  as  possible — we  come  to  Flint,  with 
the  round  squat  towers  of  its  castle  jutting 
over  the  wide  unwholesome  flats.  The 
castle  has  an  interest  as  we  recall  Shake- 
speare's account  of  the  surrender  of  Bichard 
the  Second  within  its  walls.  But  in  reality 
the  King  was  already  a  prisoner  when  he 
was  brought  within  the  walls  of  the  Castle. 
Percy  had  met  the  King  at  Conway,  and 
persuaded  him  to  proceed  towards  Flint, 
to  meet  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  ar- 
range with  him  as  to  the  summonbg  of  a 
Parliament  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Duke's  forfeited  estates. 

On  the  way,  near  Penmaer  Bhos,  the 
King  perceived  a  numerous  band  in  wait- 
ing in  the  pass  who  bore  the  Percy  cogni- 
zance on  their  pennons.  He  would  have 
turned  rein  and  fled,  but  Percy  seized  his 
bridle,  and  the  King,  seeing  the  uselessness 
of  resistance,  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
captive  towards  Flint. 

Between  Flint  and  Chester,  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  the  two  counties,  lies 
Hawarden  Castle,  once  a  notable  link  in 
the  lines  of  fortresses  originally  designed 
to  hold  the  Welsh  in  check,  and  to  keep 
open  a  route  for  invading  their  country. 
For  these  purposes  it  seems  to  have  been 
held  as  a  Saxon  post,  and  the  castle  was 
subsequently  held  by  a  Norman,  by  tenure 
of  seneschalship  under  the  Earl  of  Chester. 
Singularly  enough  the  castle  was  once 
occupied  by  the  great  Simon  of  Mont- 
ford,  who  here  held  a  conference  with 
Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales.  Simon,  who 
had  views  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  pro- 
posed to  live  in  friendship  with  the  Welsh, 
to  restore  to  that  people  those  forts  and 
ports  which  were  held  by  the  English 
within  the  borders  of  Wales.  But  the 
rule  of  right  and  justice  which  Simon 
sought  to  establish  was  not  yet  to  prevail. 
Force  and  ferocity  were  soon  reestablished 
in  power,  and  one  of  the  earliest  conse- 
quences of  renewed  warfare  between 
Welsh  and  English  fell  upon  Hawarden 
itself. 

In  1281  David,  the  brother  of  the  last 
Llewellyn,  stormed  the  castle  and  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.  This  was  one  of  the 
crimes  held  to  justify  his  subsequent  cruel 
execution,  although,  as  an  act  of  war, 
it  might  have  been  justified  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  timer.  But  David  had  unfortu- 
nately, in  former  days,  accepted  a  Lordship 


at  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  it  was  as  a 

revolted  Baron,  and  not  as  a  Welsh  Prince, 

that  he  was  tried  and  condemned. 

The  castle  subsequently  passed  thraa(^ 

many  hands.     It  was  Lord  Derby's  at  the 

time  of  the  Worcester  fight,  and  on  its 

subsequent  sequestration  it  was  purchiiei 

by  Serjeant  Giynue,  a  noted  lawyer,  of  the 

Commonwealth  period. 

Did  not  the  learaed  Glynne  and  Maynard 
To  make  good  subjects  traitors,  strain  hard? 

is  written  in  Hudibras.  With  the  Glynnes 
the  castle  remained  till  our  own  times; 
and  not  only  the  estate,  but  idso  the  Rec- 
tory of  Hawarden,  perhaps  the  richest 
living  in  England,  with  a  curious  exempted 
jurisdiction  and  the  ancient  ripht  of 
granting  matrimonial  licenses,  reguterbg 
wills,  giving  probate,  and  performing  all 
the  act3  of  a  suflfragan  except  ordination ; 
in  fact,  the  estate  of  a  Bishop,  and  with 
almost  a  Bishop's  revenue  to  suppoit  ii 

If  this  account  of  the  two  counties  has 
wandered  in  and  out  without  much  regard 
to  their  respective  boundaries,  blame  the 
statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  formed 
them  out  of  the  March  lands  without 
much  regard  to  topographical  considera- 
tions. Flint,  indeed,  has  always  been  an 
anomalous  kind  of  county,  and  for  long 
after  the  Conquest,  was  considered  as  ptrt 
of  Cheshire,  while  Denbigh,  taking  the 
name  of  its  chief  stronghold,  is  raUiera 
political  than  a  natural  division.  But  with 
the  two  counties  thus  linked  together,  end 
these  inadequate  chronicles  of  North 
Wales.  Powysland,  and  Dyved,  or  Sonth 
Wales,  now  alone  remain  to  be  considered. 


CRIMINAL    AND    LEGAL 
CUBIOSITIES. 

A  LARGE  amount  of  interest  and  a  vast 
number  of  curious  incidents  will  repay 
those  who  have  the  patience  to  wade 
through  the  records  of  the  Courts.  Some 
are  intensely  tragic;  and  others  are  ex- 
tremely humorous ;  while  others  show  how 
cases  have  of  ttimes  been  decided  by  the  light 
of  ordinary  common  sense  rather  than  by 
the  legal  acumen  on  either  sida  Two  cases 
occurred  in  1879  in  the  Sussex  County 
Court.  A  servant  sued  her  mistress  for  a 
month's  wages  in  lieu  of  notice,  and  the 
question  was  raised  whether  the  plaintiS 
bad  not  failed  to  fulfil  her  duty  in  refusing 
to  ren.ove  a  bath,  which  was  alleged,  on 
her  part,  to  be  too  heavy  for  her  to  lif^. 
The  learned  Judge,  Mr.  A.  Martineau,  ad- 
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joarned  the  case  for  the  production  of  the 
bath,  and  a  few  days  later  it  was  brought 
to  the  County  Court.  At  the  request  of 
the  Judge,  the  High  Bai]i£f  filled  it  with 
water  and  tried  his  strength  with  it  On 
coming  into  Court  he  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  bath  was  too  heavy  for 
the  servant  to  lift,  and  His  Honour  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  amount  claimed,  with  costs. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  the  same  Judge 
settled  a  case  by  equally  direct  proof.  The 
question  was  whether  a  supply  of  potatoes 
was  equal  to  sampla  The  Judge  directed 
three  to  be  cooked  in  Court  The  speci- 
mens were  pronounced  excellent,  and  a 
verdict  returned  for  the  plaintiff. 

Very  different  was  the  sense  displayed 
in  the  following  cas&  A  man  was  charged 
with  stealing  a  piece  of  bacon  from  the 
prosecutor's  shop.  The  prosecutor  swore 
that  he  was  sitting  in  his  parlour  behind 
the  shop,  when  he  saw  the  prisoner  enter 
the  latter,  take  up  the  bacon,  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket ;  that  as  he  was  leaving  the 
shop  he  rushed  out  after  him  and  accused 
him  of  the  theft,  and  gave  him  in  charge 
of  a  policeman  who  happened  to  be  passing 
at  the  tim&  As  the  policeman  found  the 
bacon  in  the  pocket  of  the  accused,  a  per- 
son of  even  only  ordinary  intellect  would 
have  thought  that  here,  at  least,  was  a 
clear  case  of  larceny.  But  the  jury  in  this 
case  did  not  consist  of  men  of  ordinary 
intellects. 

The  prisoner  asked  the  prosecutor  two 
questions : 

''Was  there  a  window  through  which 
you  saw  mp  come  into  the  shop  and  take 
the  bacon?" 

"Yes." 

"Was  it  closed  t" 

"  Yes.'' 

"Then,"  said  the  culprit  triumphantly 
to  the  Judge,  "  the  whole  thing  falls 
through,  my  Lord ;  he  can't  swear  through 
glas&" 

The  Judge,  in  summing  up,  told  the 
jury  that  if  they  beUeved  the  evidence, 
they  must  find  the  man  guilty ;  but  the 
very  intelligent  twelve  men  in  the  box 
could  not  get  over  the  "swearing  through 
glass,"  and  at  once  acquitted  the  scamp, 
who,  leaving  the  dock,  exclaimed  : 

**  Ah,  Mr. ,  when  I  come  again  to 

prig  a  bit  of  bacon  I'll  take  good  care  of 
your  little  window." 

Mr.  Justice  Maule  once  tried  a  case  of 
attempted  murder.  The  prisoner  quar- 
relled with  the  prosecutor,  and  drawing  a 
large  clasp  knife,  held  him  to  the  ground. 


and  so  nearly  disembowelled  him  that  it 
was  only,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle  that  be 
recovered.  The  smart  counsel  for  the 
defence  told  the  jury  that  although  the 
indictment  charged  the  offence  as  bbing 
"with  intent  to  kill  and  murder,"  and 
"  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm," 
they  could,  under  a  recent  statute,  find  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  "unlawful  wounding," 
which  was  only  a  misdemeanour. 

Maule  did  not,  apparently,  understand 
how  solidly  matter-of-fact  and  without 
question  the  average  common  juryman 
always  take  anything  like  direction  on  a 
point  of  law  which  may  come  from  the 
Bench,  and  he  accordingly  summed  up  in  a 
manner  the  result  of  which  should,  for  all 
time,  be  a  warning  to  judges  not  to  chaff 
jorjmen.  Said  he,  "Gentlemen,  if  you 
think  the  prisoner  knocked  the  prosecutor 
down,  drew  his  knife,  stabbed  and  cut  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  clothes  were 
divided  with  the  violence  of  the  act,  his 
abdomen  ripped  up,  and  his  intestines 
made  to  issue  from  the  wound  in  such 
manner  as  that  the  doctor  tells  you  only 
the  mercy  of  God  has  enabled  him  to 
appear  here  this  day,  merely  without  any 
iU-feeling,  and  more  as  an  accident  than  as 
anything  else,  you  will  say  it  is  unlawful 
wounding."  The  jury  construed  this  sar- 
castic remark  of  the  Judge  as  a  direction 
to  them,  and  instantly  returned  a  verdict 
of  "  unlawful  wounding." 

In  a  case  of  murder,  tried  before  Baron 
Parke,  the  Judge  told  the  jury  that  as 
there  was  very  little,  if  any,  evidence  of 
malice  adduced  against  the  prisoner,  they 
could,  if  they  thought  fit,  find  him  guiltj 
of  manslaughter  only.  "  Just,"  added  his 
Lordship,  "  as  in  an  indictment  for  child- 
murder  you  may  acquit  the  woman  of 
murder  and  find  her  guilty  of  concealing 
the  birth  of  the  child."  The  jury  took 
several  hours  to  consider  their  verdict,  and 
at  last  returned  into  Court  with  one  of 
"concealment  of  birth."  Such  verdicts 
as  this  were  perfectly  comprehensible  in 
those  Draconic  days  when  a  paltry  theft 
was  punishable  with  d€ath,and  juries  by  the 
score  returned  vercicts  of  "manslaughter" 
rather  than  send  a  man  to  the  gallows  for 
stealing  a  pair  of  trousers  or  a  ham,  but 
can  only  be  attributed  to  gross  ignorance 
nowadays. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  often  in  murder 
cases  the  guilty  party  will  himself  bring 
his  own  guilt  home.  Some  three-and-a 
half  decades  back  the  late  Baron  Alderson 
had  a  case  of  this  description  before  him. 
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Ten  yean  before,  the  pruoner  had  robbed 
and  murdered  an  old  gentleman  on  the 

'  high  road.  The  plunder  amounted  to  a 
large  sum  in  gold,  and  a  very  peculiar  and 
old  silver  watch.  The  coin  the  murderer 
retained,  acting  on  the  thieves'  well-known 
maxim,  **  that  none  can  swear  to  gold,"  a 
maxim,  by  the  way,  which  is  not  always 
correct;  the  watch  was  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree,  and 
carefully  covered  over  with  earth.  He 
shortly  afterwards  went  abroad,  and  no- 
thing  was  heard  of  him  for  the  next  nine 
years.  The  corpse  of  the  old  ffentleman 
was  discovered ;  the  coroner  duly  held  an 
inquest  upon  it ;  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  *'  wilful  murder  against  some  person  or 
persons  unknown ; "  the  body  was  buried ; 
and  there  the  case  to  all  appearances  had 
come  to  an  end.  Abroad,  the  murderer 
prospered ;  the  world  went  very  well  with 
him ;  and  apparently  he  had  all  he  could 
desire.  But  all  this  while,  there  was  a 
Nemesis  behind  him,  impelling  him  on  the 
road  to  the  gallows.  He  hankered  after 
that  watch.  With  money  enough  to  buy 
the  best  gold  one  procurable,  he  wished  to 
wear  the  old-fashioned  silver  one,  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  old  man  he  had  killed. 
Unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  he  returned 
from  abroad,  recovered  the  watch,  found, 
as  was  only  to  expected  from  where  it  had 
been  so  long,  that  it  was  in  want  of  repairs, 
and  actually  took  it  to  the  very  watch- 
maker who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  it  in  order  for  the  victim.  He  at 
once  recognised  the  watch ;  the  police  were 
sent  for ;  when  the  man  went  for  the  watch 

^  he  was  arrested ;  evidence  accumulated  fast 
a||aiast  him,  and,  when  arraigned,  he 
deprived  himself  of  his  only  chance  of 
escape  by  pleading  Ruilty,  and  was  in  due 
coarse  executed.  The  same  Judse  once 
used  language  which  might  fairly  have 
been  described  as  incitement  to  crime. 
He  was  trying  a  civil  action,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  claimed  damages  against  the 
defendant  for  havine  fractured  his  skull 
and  broken  some  hau-a-dozen  ribs.  There 
was  practically  no  defence,  the  case  for  the 
plaintiff  being  unanswerable,  and  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  him,  with  damages, 
one  pound  sterling.  Said  Baron  Alderson ; 
'*  We  won't  try  any  more  causes  with  this 
jury.  Call  another."  And  as  they  were 
retiring,  ha  remarked,  "  Go  home,  gentle- 
men, and  as  you  Value  your  heads  and 
limbs  at  one  pound,  I  hope  you  may  find 
some  liberal  purchasers  on  your  journey." 
I&my  cases   are    known  in    which  a 


third  party  has  been  mysteriously  in- 
fluenced to  do  something — often  against 
both  reason  and  interest — which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  detection  of  crim&  A  yourg 
unmarried  woman,  living  in  a  good  situa- 
tion with  an  Oxfordshire  farmer,  had  with 
her  her  child,  a  boy  of  two-anda-half 
years  old.  This  incumbrance  standing  in 
the  way  of  her  being  married,  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  rid  herself  of  it.  Obtaining 
a  holiday,  she  left  the  farm  with  the  boy, 
giving  out  that  she  was  about  to  visit  a 
relative  some  miles  off.  Next  day  she 
returned,  and  stating  that  she  had  left  the 
child  to  be  brought  up  by  her  cousin,  the 
statement  was  naturally  believed.  Next 
day  two  men  were  at  work  harvesting  in  a 
field  on  the  next  farm  to  where  the  mother 
was  employed.  One  of  them  was  a  la- 
bourer on  tramp,  and  enquired  of  his 
companion  the  best  way  to  get  to  the 
place  where  he  had  taken  lodgings.  The 
best  way  was  told  him,  and  he  was  further 
instructed  that  when  he  reached  a  small 
coppice  he  was  not  to  go  through,  but 
round  it,  otherwise  he  mignt  fall  down  an 
unprotected  old  dry  well  AH  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day  the  thought  of  this 
well  worried  the  tramp ;  he  felt  an  intense 
and  unaccountable  desire  to  see  it,  and  so 
earnestly  solicited  the  man  working  with 
him  to  accompany  him  to  see  it,  that  the 
other  agreed  to  do  so.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  coppice  and  found  the  well,  both 
were  afraid  to  stand  on  the  edge  and  look 
down,  and  laid  down  to  do  so.  Presently 
one  threw  down  a  stone,  when,  instead  of 
hearing  the  sound  of  its  fall,  they  heard  a 
cry.  Another  stone  was  dropped  with  the 
same  result  Certain  that  something  alive 
was  at  the  bottom,  tbey  promptly  went  to 
the  nearest  farmhouse  and  returned  with 
more  men,  a  lantern,  and  ropes.  A  plucky 
lad  volunteered  to  go  down,  and  was 
lowered,  the  rope  round  his  waist,  the 
lantern  tied  to  his  wrist.  He  found  at 
the  bottom,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
from  the  surface,  lying  between  four 
pointed,  perpendicular  irbakes--on  either 
of  which  a  man  might  have  been  impaled 
— a  living,  bleeding,  and  sobbing  baby  boy, 
which,  when  brought  to  the  sur&c6«  was 
at  once  recognised  as  the  chUd  of  the  giri 
at  the  adjacent  farm.  The  mother,  after 
conviction,  when  asked  how  she  got  Um 
child  down  the  well  without  killing  it 
instantly,  replied  that  she  had  not  the 
heart  to  throw  the  poor  boy  down,  so 
procured  a  long  cord,  doubled  it  under  Aa 
child's  body,  and  when   it  reached  the 
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bottom  bt  go  of  one  end  and  drew  the 
cord  np  by  the  other.  The  amount  of 
heart  possessed  by  a  mother  who  could 
leave  her  offspring  to  slowljr  perish  of 
starvation  in  preference  to  slaying  it  out- 
right, must  be  very  small  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  poor  innocent  was  thirty- 
six  hours  without  food  and  in  pitchy  dark- 
ness, and  was  so  cruelly  cut,  scratched,  and 
bruised,  that  he  still  bore  the  marks  weeks 
afterwards,  when,  at  Oxford  Assizes  at 
the  trial,  he  was  stripped  and  placed  on 
the  table  to  show  them.  And  had  his 
inhumtn  mother  any  heart  in  her  composi- 
tion, she  must  have  felt  cut  to  the  very  core 
then  when  the  poor  little  fellow  put  out 
his  arms  and  cried  to  go  to  her.  The 
death  sentence  was  recorded  against  her, 
but  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

Another  remarkable  case  of  this  nature 
occurred  in  Somerset,  and  in  the  motive  is 
exactly  on  all  fours  with  the  Swansea  case 
of  a  year  or  two  back.  A  widower,  an 
agricultural  labourer,  wished  to  re-marry, 
but  his  choice  refused  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  an  eight-yearold  girl  and  could  not 
provide  comfortably  for  both.  "Were  the 
child  "  out  of  the  way,"  she  would  consent. 
A  week  afterwards  he  took  the  child  out 
for  a  walk,  and  the  mother's  sister  who 
had  kissed  her  when  her  father  took  her 
away,  was  the  last,  except  her  father,  who 
ever  saw  her  alive.  The  father  did  not 
return,  and  not  much  notice  seems  to 
have  been  taken  of  the  double  disappear- 
ance for  a  month  or  so.  Then,  by  some 
accident,  it  came  to  the  ears  of  one  of  the 
local  Justicesof  the  Peace.  The  idea — which 
he  could  never  account  for — at  once  pos- 
Besaed,  and  filled  his  mind  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  else,  that  the  girl  had  been  mur- 
dered and  that  her  body  would  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  neighbouring  disused  coal- 
pit. He  expressed  this  idea  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  magistrates,  and  urged  upon  them 
the  examination  of  the  pit ;  but  not  having 
any  evidence  to  support  his  idea,  and  the 
pit  being  full  of  water,  they  declined  to  do 
anything  on  the  ground  that  to  pump  out 
the  pit  would  cause  a  larger  expenditure  of 
public  money  than  they  would  be  justified 
in  making  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  one 
individual  But  the  magistrate  could 
obtain  no  peace  for  his  own  mind,  and 
eventually  determined  to  empty  Uie  pit  at 
his  own  cost^  which  he  did  at  the  expense 
of  over  two  hundred  pounds.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  the  workers  were  horri- 
fied to  discover  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
aif].  rn11<>d  And  tifid  nn  in  her  father's  old 


mackintosh.  The  father  was  speedily 
captured  in  South  Wales — the  atrocious 
nature  of  the  crime  causing  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  West-country  to  become 
amateur  detectives  for  the  nonce — was 
brought  to  trial,  convicted,  and  hanged. 
He  made  a  full  confession  before  execution. 
He  had  taken  her  to  a  field  and  bade  her 
play  while  he  worked.  The  work  he  pre- 
tended to  be  engaged  in  was  to  dig  a  trench 
— ^her  intended  grave — ^and  while  he  dug 
she  made  garlands  of  wild  flowers  and 
placed  them  round  Us  hat.  When  ready, 
he  split  her  head  in  twain  with  the  spade 
and  buried  her.  On  the  next  day  and  the 
next  he  visited  the  spot  to  see  if  all  was 
undisturbed.  On  the  third  day  he  found 
that  one  of  her  feet  was  exposed,  and  this 
so  terrified  him  that  he  returned  at  night, 
took  up  the  remains,  and  threw  them  down 
the  pit. 

Jurymen  are  better  off  in  these  times 
than  in  the  good  old  days  when  it  was  the 
law  to  endeavour  to  starve  them  into  a 
verdict  It  is  bad  enough  now  to  be  put  to 
loss  of  time  and  money,  with  little  or 
inadequate  recompense,  without  being 
starved  or  fined  into  the  bargain.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Reed  tried  an 
action  when  on  circuit,  in  which  the  jury 
were  locked  up,  but  before  giving  their 
verdict  had  eaten  and  drunk,  which  they 
all  confessed.  This  being  reported  to  the 
Judge,  he  fined  them  each  heavily,  and 
took  their  verdict.  In  Hilary  Term, 
Sixth  Henry  th.e  Eighth,  the  case  came  up 
before  the  full  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  on 
a  joint  motion  to  set  aside  the  verdict  on 
the  ground  of  informality  of  trial,  the 
jury  having  eaten  when  they  should  have 
fasted ;  and  next  to  remit  the  fines  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
jury  averred  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  in  the  case  before  they  ate,  and 
had  returned  into  Court  with  a  verdict, 
but  finding  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had 
"run  out  to  see  a  fray,"  and  not  knowing 
when  he  might  come  back,  they  had 
refreshment  The  Court  confirmed  both 
the  verdict  and  the  fines. 

In  "  Dyer's  Reports  "  a  case  is  reported 
of  a  jury  who  retired  to  consider  their 
verdict,  and  when  they  came  back  the 
Bailiff  informed  the  Judge  that  some  of 
them  (which  he  could  not  depose)  had  been 
feeding  while  locked  up.  Both  Bailiff  and 
jury  were  sworn,  and  Uie  pockets  of  the 
latter  were  examined,  when  it  appeared 
that  all  thev  had  about  ^m  <*  nionins/' 
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of  which  "  some  of  them  confessed  they 
had  eaten,  and  the  obhers  said  they  had 
not."  All  were  severely  reprimanded,  and 
those  who  had  eaten  were  fined  twelve 
shillings  each,  and  those  who  had  not  were 
fined  six  shillings  each, ''  for  that  they  had 
them  in  their  pockets." 

At  a  certain  Assizes  two  men  were 
tried  for  poaching.  The  prisoners'  Coonsel 
challengeid  every  juryman  called  except- 
ing those  firom  X ;  but  this  fact  was 
not  noticed  at  the  time.  The  case  was 
clear,  the  prisoners  being  taken  red- 
handed.  Bat  when  the  evidence  was  over, 
the  prisoners'  Counsel  submitted  that  there 
was  no  case  against  them,  and  urged  some 
most  frivolous  objections  to  the  evidence. 
The  Judge  waxed  impatient,  the  Counsel 
warm,  and  both  got  more  excited  as  the 
argument  went  on,  until  at  last  the  latter 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  no  case 
to  go  to  the  jury,  and  he  declined  to  ad- 
dress them.  The  Judge  shortly  summed  up, 
and  the  jury, not  leaving  the  box,  astounded 
all  in  Court  except  the  Counsel  for  the  de- 
fence, by  returmng  a  verdict  of  "  not 
guilty."  When  one  of  the  jurv  was  quietlv 
asked  afterwards  how  it  was  they  gave  such 
a  verdict,  he  replied  coolly,  "Well,  our 
Recorder,  he  said  he  thought  the  law 
was  on  prisoners'  side,  and  t'other 
Judge  from  Lunnon,  he  said  it  wam't ; 
and  our  Recorder,  he  said  he  thought  the 
menweren'tguilty,and t'other  old  man  from 
Lunnon  said  he  thought  they  were ;  and  it 
wam't  like  we  was  going  against  our  Re- 
corder ;  and  we  weren't  going  to  see  him 
bullied  neither,  so  we  gave  him  the 
verdict."  Of  course,  the  Counsel,  bein$: 
Recorder  of  X,  had  "  packed  "  a  jury  of  X 
men. 

It  has  often  been  complained  that  some 
Judges  perplex  instead  of  assist  the  jury  by 
the  use  of  high-flown  language.  This  is  an 
undeniable  fact  One  deceased  Judge  would, 
when  a  jury  had  been  some  time  consider- 
ing their  verdict,  have  them  back  and  then 
address  them : 

''Gentlemen,  do  not  allow  me  to  precipi- 
tate your  deliberations,  but  if  your  cogita- 
tion is  likely  to  be  protractedi  the  Court 
will  again  direct  you  to  retire,  and  proceed 
with  another  portion  of  the  panel." 

Very  different  in  manner  from  this  was 
Mr.  Justice  Burroughs.  After  a  prolonged 
argument  upon  the  goodness  of  tne  plead- 
ing in  a  record  in  which  a  ''  consequential 
issue"  was  contained,  he  addressed  the 
jury  thus: 

"Gentlemen,  you  have  been  patiently 


hearing  the  learned  Counsel  and  myself  talk 
for  some  time  about  a  'consequential 
issue,'  and  I  don't  suppose  that  you  know 
what  a  consequential  issue  is ;  but  I  dare 
say  that  you  do  know  what  a  game  of 
skittles  is,  and  know  also  that  if  you  can 
properly  roll  your  ball  against  one  of  the 
ninepins,  in  a  right  direction,  that  pin 
tumbles  down  and  knocks  all  the  other 
eight  after  it  Now,  gentlemen,  this  count 
in  the  declaration,  cSled  a  consequential 
issue,  is  just  like  that  firat  ninepin ;  and 
if  we  can  bowl  it  over,  as  we  have  done, 
all  the  other  causes  of  action  fall  to  the 
ground  alsa  You  must  find  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant" 
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CHAPTER   X. 

For  a  person  who  appeared  to  have  an 
endless  store  of  advice  and  suggestion  to 
bestow,  Sir  Oracle,  otherwise  Mr.  Paol 
Behrens,  was  surprisingly  quiet  and  in- 
ofiensive.  Your  professional  adviser,  your 
meddlesome  man,  is  usually  a  loud  and 
noisy  creature,  always  ready  to  throat  in 
his  <'do  this,"  and  ''don't  do  that;'' 
always  eagerly  persuasive  that  his  conrse 
is  the  only  right  one  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Paul  fiehrens  was  not  of  this  kidney. 
He  was  for  the  most  part  a  silent  man, 
and  when  he  spoke,  it  was  with  a  sjMtfing 
of  words  that  was  quite  admirable  in  iU 
way.  And  yet  whence— if  not  fron^  this 
friend,  who  certainly  stuck  close  if  he 
spoke  little — did  Mr.  Burton  get  the  ideas 
that  so  slowly  filtered  through  his  stapid, 
muddled,  innocent  brain ) 

Tilly,  who  was  not  much  attracted 
towards  analysis  of  character — youn^  and 
healthy  people  seldom  are — ^yet  found  her- 
self sometimes  wondering  about  Mr.  Ptal 
Behrens.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
contented  herself  with  laughing  a  little  st 
him,  and  liking  him  moderately.  There 
was  no  reason  why  she  should  dislike  him. 
He  rendered  her  many  little  services ;  he 
was  always  pleasant,  with  joat  that. dash 
of  chivalry  in  his  courtesy  that  is  acceptable 
to  a  young  and  pretty  girl.  He  did  not 
make  love  to  her ;  but  then  she  woold 
have  held  any  such  endeavour  on  his  part 
to  be  quite  as  odd,  inappropriate,  and  on- 
becoming  as  if  Uncle  Bob  were  to  attempt 
to  flirt  with  Miss  Walton.     In  other  words, 


^^ 
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Tilly  considered  Mr.  Paal  Behrens  old, 
though  he  was  not  more  than  forty-six, 
and  looked  perhaps  even  less.  His  Grerman 
origin,  which  had  left  no  trace  on  his 
accent,  betrayed  itself  in  a  certain  thick- 
ness of  outline  that  might  become  corpu- 
lence by-and'by,  but  as  yet  his  figure  was 
fairly  good.  His  features  were  a^o  good, 
though  his  eyes,  of  a  deep  blue,  were  set  a 
little  near  together;  his  hair,  long  beard  and 
moustache,  were  of  a  Saxon  blondness  and  a 
silky  b'ghtness  that  was  very  effective ;  on  the 
whde,  Mr.  Paul  Behrens  was  a  ''personable" 
man,  and  even  an  ornamental  personage, 
when  compared  with  Uncle  Bob,  to  whom 
Nature  had  been  but  scantily  courteoua 

Of  his  inner  man — ^his  occupations, 
habits,  antecedents — nobody  appeared  to 
know  anything.  Beticent  people  have  one 
great  advantage  over  babblers;  they  are 
never  expected  to  make  any  personal 
revelations.  A  silent  man's  silence  about 
himself  is  always  respected  ;  few  have  the 
courage  to  assault  the  barrier  of  reserve 
behind  which  he  entrenches  himself. 
Thus  when  Tilly,  with  feminine  inquisitive- 
ness,  questioned  her  uncle  about  this  new 
friend,  he  could  tell  her  very  little. 

"  He's  something  in  the  City/'  he  said ; 
and  Tilly  was  quite  satisfied.  Most  people 
are  quite  satisfied  with  this  answer.  The 
very  vagueness  of  the  definition  gives  it 
a  charoL  By  being  '* something"  in  the 
City,  you  maybe  anything;  to  the  ordinary 
mind  it  conveys  an  idea  of  hurry  and 
bustle;  of  a  rushing  to  and  fro  in  the 
pursuit  of  gains;  a  heaping,  ingathering, 
storing  of  money.  Money  is  the  first  and 
last  association ;  to  be  a  City  man  is — or 
wasy  in  happier  days — to  be  rich ;  and  to 
be  rich  is,  as  Fr^  Temple  remarked,  a 
character  in  itself. 

Mr.  Paul  Behrens,  at  least,  appeared  to 
have  all  the  money  he  desired  to  have, 
and  business  made  no  burdensome  de- 
mands on  his  leisure,  which  he  bestowed 
freely  on  his  new  friends.  If  he  rushed 
frantically  about  in  the  City,  after  the 
popular  belief,  he  always  walked  slowly 
enough  when  he  approached  the  hotel. 

"  There  comes  that  man,"  said  Honoria 
one  day,  as  she  stood  with  Tilly  watching 
the  ever  changing  and  shifting  drama  of 
the  streets.  "  He  always  looks  so  irritat- 
ingly  composed — ^unmoved — what  is  it )  " 

Tilly  look  down  on  the  throng  and  pre- 
sently singled  out  '*  that  man  "  by  his  light 
beard. 

*'  I  think  you  don't  like  him,"  she  re- 
marked, vet  without  resentment 


«*Why  shouldn't  1 1"  asked  Honoria 
evasively;  "I  don't  know  him." 

Now  this  was  one  of  the  very  reasons 
why  she  should  and  did  dislike  him.  She 
was  a  London  girl,  and,  in  spite  of  her  love 
of  independence,  she  distrusted  a  man  to 
whom  she  had  not  been  properly  introduced. 
With  Tilly  it  was  all  the  other  way.  She 
asked  for  no  credentials;  the  habit  of 
trustfulness  was  too  deep-rooted  to  be 
lightly  shaken.  She  liked  people  until 
they  gave  her  some  strong  and  good 
ground  for  disliking  them. 

"  I  think  he  is  nice,"  she  said  stoutly. 
"  He's  very  pleasant  and  useful  I  believe 
he  has  been  to  see  about  the  opera-box  for 
to-morrow  night  Tou  will  see;  he  will 
come  in  presently  with  good  news,  and  you 
must  stay  and  benefit  by  it" 

"  I  wish  he  would  give  his  judgement 
on  the  boarding  -  houEe  question,"  said 
Honoria,  who  liked  now  and  then  to  thrust 
slyly  at  this  gentleman's  influence  over  her 
frienda  "  Why  does  he  keep  us  all  in  such 
suspense )  Is  it  to  enhance  the  value  of 
his  verdict  when  it  comes )  It  will  come 
too  late  for  me  if  he  does  not  deliver  it  now." 

<'It  is  Uncle  Bob  who  must  decide," 
said  Tilly  loyally. 

"I  don't  believe  you  want  to  come," 
Honoria  spoke  with  melancholy  reproach. 
'4  shall  go  away  tomorrow  and  never  see 
you  again." 

It  was  no  light  matter  to  her  to  lose  a 
friend  who  was  engaging  and  interestbg; 
a  friend  possessing,  moreover,  an  uncle 
who  showered  down  opera-boxes,  and 
theatre  tickets,  and  new  gowns,  and 
jewellery  with  so  lavish  a  hand.  This  is 
putting  the  matter  rather  grossly ;  but  very 
few  of  this  world's  friendships  are  perfectly 
disinterested. 

"I  do  want  to  come,"  said  Tilly  with 
energy.  Honoria  had  indeed  painted  a 
boarding-house  life  in  such  glowing  terms 
that  she  could  not  but  desire  to  share  it 
Charming  society  all  the  day  long — morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  if  you  were  so  inj 
satiable  as  to  desire  that — and  no  cares ; 
no  orderings  of  luncheons,  and  dinners, 
and  suppers ;  no  wrestling  with  house- 
keeping and  toiling  after  new  dishes.  "  If 
only  they  will  give  Uncle  Bob  enough  to 
eat,"  she  said,  putting  in  nords  a  fear  that 
haunted  her  imagination. 

"  They  will  give  you  anything  if  you  can 
pay  for  it;  and  happUy  you  can." 

The  subject  was  sUll  under  discussion 
when  Mr.  Behrens  knocked  at  the  door 
and  was  eranted  permission  to^ent^i 
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<<Well,"  qoMtioned  Till/  ffdiy,  ''have 
you  Bacceeded  1 " 

*'  I  have  Bacceeded.    The  box  ii  yours." 

"Then  yoa  most  wait,  Honoria;  you 
mufit  indeed.     We  can'b  go  without  you.** 

She  looked  at  Mr.  Beurens ;  but  he  did 
not  assent  to  the  statement  Perhaps  he 
thought  it  possible  to  go  without  Miss 
Walton.. 

"Miss  Walton  wishes  to  leave  us  to- 
morrow," Tilly  explained.  ".Think  how  I 
shall  miss  her;  how  lonely  I  shall  be;  how 
empty  this  room  will  seem." 

,  **  Miss  Walton  may  relent,"  said  Behrens, 
,'W|th  his  quiet  smile. 

^  "  Oan't,"  said  Honoria,  shaking  her  head 
#ud  smiling  toa  If  she  diallked  Mr. 
t^ehrens,  she  was  not  going  to  show  hoc 
dbfavour.  "If  it  were  simply  a  matter 
of  ddng  what  one  wishes  " — she  threw  out 
her  hands  with  a  significant  gesture  — 
"  but  you  can  help  us  to  meet  again,  Mr. 
Behrens." 

"  I,  my  dear  lady )    How  can  that  be ) " 

"In  this  way,"  she  went  on  with  a 
full,  direct  look  at  him,  as  if  she  challenged 
those  deep-set  eyes  of  his  to  meet  hers. 
"  I  daresay  you  will  say  it  is  selfish,  and 
no  doubt  you  would  lie  right ;  but  I  am 
anxious  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of 
Mr.  and  Miss  Barton's  society.  If  it  is 
selfish  it  is  natural,  you  will  agree.  You 
would  like  to  do  the  same,  would  you 
not ) "  She  smiled  sgain.  "  And,  in  order 
to  secure  it,  I  want  them  to  come  and  live 
iu  the  house  where  I  am  living.  It  is  a 
boarding-house,  and  it  bears  a  very  high 
character.  It  is  very  select.  Mr.  Barton 
would  not  need  to  fear  loneliness,  as  be 
well  might  after  enjoying  so  much  of  your 
society.  He  would  very  soon  make  friends, 
safe  friends.  As  for  Mifis  Barton,  she 
would  have  me " 

She  looked  across  archly  at  Tilly,  who 
was  twisting  the  cord  of  the  blbd  absently 
in  her  fiogera  She  was  not  quite  sure  if 
it  was  fair  to  her  uncle  to  state  the  ease 
and  engage  counsel  in  his  absence. 

"  Help  me  to  plead,  Mr.  Behrens,"  said 
Honoria,  turning  to  him  once  more. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  overrate  my  powerp," 
said  Behrens  pleasantly.  If  this  were  a 
gauntlet  the  young  lady  was  throwing,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  pick  it  up.  "And 
besides,  I  can  bring  no  special  knowledge 
to  help  your  cause.  I  never  lived  in  a 
boarding-house.  I  rather  think  my  opinions 
about  such  places  have  been  formed  on 
*  Todgers's.'  Yoa  remember  '  Todgers's,' 
Mis3  Burton  % " 


"Yes,"  said  TiUy,langfaing.  "Thefsme 
of  'Todgers's'  has  penetrated  even  to  lilies- 
mnir.  It  is  considered  there  to  be  in 
absolutely  correct  picture  of  London  life. 
If  it  were  bo,  I  don't  think  Pd  want  so 
much  to  try  it" 

"  Then  it  is  vour  wish  to  try  it  T' 

"If  my  uncle  wishes  it — ^yes;  not  mi< 
less.'' 

"  Your  will  is  law  to  him,"  said  Bahrens 
with  grave  graciousness.  "Miss  Walton 
has,  it  seems  to  me,  gained  her  cause  al- 
ready. My  persuasions  will  certainly  not 
be  required. 

"No  one  must   persuade,"   said  Tilly 

Juickly.  "  It  is  for  my  unole  to  deeida 
it  is  he  who  must  choose." 

"  Yet  there  are,  no  doubt,  great  advsa- 
tages,  as  Miss  Walton  teUs  as,  in  such  a 
way  of  life,"  he  went  on. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  broke  in  Honoria  smil- 
ingly. "  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  have  tried 
the  communistic  principle  very  often  It 
is  a  family,  but  it  is  a  big  famUy,  witii 
every  variety  of  temper  and  diaracter. 
You  don't  get  tired  of  each  other  as  yoa 
would  if  there  were  just  two  or  three. 
There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  friendship 
as  to  see  too  much  of  your  friend;  imt 
that  so ) "  said  this  young  lady,  lookuig  st 
Mr.  Paul  Behrens  wiUi  irmoc«nt  frankneaa 

"That  speaks  ill  for  our  friendship," 
Tilly  wheeled  round  with  a  laugh.  "  Wbst 
is  going  to  happen  to  it  if  I  come  to  live  in 
your  boarding-house  f  Are  you  to  be  in- 
virible  to  me  there  V* 

"Not  invisible,  but  not  so  frequently, 
constantly  visible,"  said  Honoria,  re- 
assuringly. "  I  shall  be  mixed,  I  shall  be 
diluted.  You  will  take  me  along  with  so 
many  others  that  you  will  not  taste  my 
flavour  too  strongly.  There  is  a  metaphor 
for  you  !  I  believe  it  is  as  mixed  as  my 
personality  will  be  1 " 

"  I  prefer  you  as  you  are." 

"E?ery  one  must,"  said  Mr.  Behrens 
with  a  grave  face.  "  We  should  be  sony 
to  lose  even  a  hint  of  Miss  Walton's  pi* 
quancy." 

"It  is  war  to  the  knife,  and  he  knowi 
i^,"  said  Honoria  to  herself  that  night,  in 
the  seclusion  of  her  high  chamber.  "  And 
yet  I  do  believe  he  means  to  give  us  hii 
august  permission.  Why,  I  wonder!  Into 
what  scheme  of  his  can  my  poor  plans  fiU 
Plans  1  I  have  none  but  to  get  them  away 
from  him,  and  yet  he  will  let  them  goi 
I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell,  though  yoa  are 
too  clever  to  give  me  a  resBon  for  distrasi 
Bat  I  love  Tilly ;  I  believe  I  am  getting 
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quite  foolishly  fond  of  XiUy.  It  10  against  all 
tradition  that  I  should  care  for  her.  Tilly 
who  is  rich ;  Tilly  who  is  charming ;  Tilly 
who  is  beautiful ;  and  yet — I  love  her.  I 
love  her  better  than  you  do,  Mr.  Paul 
Behrens.  I  love  her  well  enough  to  pro- 
tect her  from  you,  if  I  can." 

Honoria  stumbled  on  a  little  scene  the 
next  afternoon,  when  she  looked  into  the 
red  velvet  sitting-room.  Tilly  had  put  on 
some  of  her  new  finery  just  come  home,  and 
was  rehearsiog  her  part  for  the  night  to  a 
little  audience  of  two.  Uncle  Bob  was 
agape  with  admiration;  his  mouth  wide  after 
the  rustic  manner ;  his  eyes  wide  also,  as 
they  followed  this  young  Queen  sailing  up 
and  down,  and  taking  shy  glances  at  ner- 
solf  in  the  mirror;  and  there  was  that 
Behrens — that  objectionable,  meddlesome, 
ever-present  Behrens — actually  holding  her 
fan  and  examiaing  her  criticaJlv  1  Tes,  it 
was  criticism  quite  as  much  as  delight  that 
his  face  expressed,  and  doubtless  it  was  he 
who  had  suggested  jewels,  for  Uncle  Bob 
presently  exclaimed : 

"  Well,  if  it's  diamonds  that's  the  thing, 
ahe  shall  have  them,  the  best,  too,  that 
money  can  bav.  Dang  it  all ! "  he  cried, 
bringing  a  sudden  fist  down  on  the  table, 
**  what's  the  use  of  the  money  if  we're  not 
to  get  some  show  out  of  it ! " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  negatived  Tilly,  lifting  a 
saucy  head,  ''  diamonds  would  be  out  of 
character.  I'm  beauty  unadorned,  as  Mr. 
Behrens  has  just  been  telling  me."  Then 
spying  her  friend  at  the  door,  she  made  a 
little  rush  at  her. 

"Come  and  inspect  me,  criticise  me, 
examine  me,  Honoria,"  she  said.  "  What 
can  these  two  poor  things  know )  They 
are  only  men,  and  not  even  men  with 
daughters  or  granddaughters  to  enlighten 

their  minds *'  (this  was  surely  a  little 

hard  on  Behrens.)  She  cast  a  laughing 
glance  back  at  them.  '*What  can  they 
know  1  Now  you — I  rely  upon  you — take 
me  to  pieces,  don't  spare  me ;  don't  be  like 
those  flatterers;  tell  me  the  candid  truth." 

Honoria  did  as  she  was  bid.  She  flung 
herself  with  ardour  upon  the  task.  She 
pinched,  patted,  shook  out  the  drapery ; 
made  Tilly  parade  slowly  before  her,  sit, 
turn,  pirouette,  till  criticism  was  exhausted. 
What  cared  she  for  Behrens,  with  his  cold, 
polite  smile,  for  Tilly's  laughter  and  little 
sallies,  for  the  long-lipped  seriousness  of 
Uncle  Bob,  who  hung  solemnly  upon  her 
words )  This  was  a  case  in  which  he  recog- 
nised the  value  of  her  opinion.  She  was 
a  ladv  :  even  Behrene,  the  oracle  Behrens, 


must  bow  to  her  on  the  question  of  » 
toilette. 

"You  are  perfect,"  said  Honoria  fer- 
vently, giving  judsem^it  at  last ;  "  it  fits 
and  it  hangs ;  it  drapes  and  it  suits  you. 
To  my  thinking  it  wants  nothing,  not  even 
diamonds,  though  if  Mr.  Behrens  says  it 
does,  of  course  I  submit.  He  must  know 
best." 

"Poor  Mr.  Behrens  1"  said  Tilly,  turn- 
ing to  him  with  a  smile.  "  What  a  shame 
it  is  to  bother  you  with  my  affairs — such 
very  small  afifairs  as  a  girl's  dress  I  Have 
you  been  holding  my  fan  all  this  time  1 
Now,  I  will  release  you  and  Uncle  Bob. 
Take  my  poor  uncle  away,  please,  and  give 
him  something  to  eat.  The  audience  is 
over!"  She  made  them  both  a  merry 
curtsey. 

Of  course,  Behrens  protested  that  he 
was  charmed,  enchanted,  privileged;  no- 
thing was  more,  remote  from  his  thoughts 
than  weariness.  There  wasfurther  discussion 
of  the  jewel  question;  quite  a  hot  little 
passage  of  arms  between  Tilly  and  her 
uncle,  he  protesting,  she  persuading,  but 
Behrens  took  no  part  in  it  ''  Oh,  the  sly 
man  I "  cried  Honoria  to  herself  as  she  tco 
stood  a  mere  spectator  of  the  battle.  "  As 
if  Mr.  Barton  would  have  been  so  obstinate 
unless  somebody  had  put  the  notion  into 
his  stupid  old  head  1 " 

When  at  last  they  went  away.  Uncle 
Bob  still  doggedly  unpersnaded'  that  Tilly 
could  be  a  '^real  lady"  without  jewels, 
Honoria  made  quite  certain  that  they  had 
8et  out  to  make  the  purchase  there  and 
thea  Nothing  would  have  surprised  her 
less  than  to  see  them  return  in  an  hour 
or  two  laden  with  precious  offerings  to 
hanff  on  Tilly's  neck  and  arms,  and  to  set 
sparkling  in  her  sunny  hair. 

What  object  could  this  man,  this  Behrens, 
have  in  encouraging  such  doubtful  expendi- 
ture )  Tilly  could  not  wear  diamonds  in  her 
maidenhood,  and  she  was  charming  enough 
already  to  please  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
She  had  blossomed  wonderfully  in  those 
last  weeks,  and,  with  aU  her  caprices  and 
little  vanities,  her  love  of  being  beautiful 
and  of  being  thought  beautiful,  she  still 
kept  the  simplicity  of  her  early  traditions : 
it  was  still  of  country  delights,  not  of  hot- 
house growth,  you  thought  in  looking  at 
her. 

'*If  it  is  to  be  anything  it  should  be 
pearls,"  said  Honoria,  thinking  aloud. 

"It  isn't  going  to  be  anything,"  said 
Tilly  seriously.  "  When  I  have  learned 
the  art  of  '  cutting  a  dash.'  it  will  be  time 
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enough  for  diamonds.  Tve  used  my  last 
argument  here."  She  held  up  a  three- 
cornered  note  which  she  had  been  scrib- 
bling. *' Uncle  Bob  alvrays  respects  it, 
and  even  Sir  Oracle  must  yield  sometimes. 
And  novr,  Honoria/'  she  said,  haying  des- 
patched her  note  by  the  waiter,  "  there  has 
been  quite  enoneh  of  me.  Come  to  my 
room  and  let  us  discuss  you." 

"Ob,  my  old  white  frock  won't  bear 
discussion." 

"We'll  see,  we'll  see,"  said  Tilly,  who 
had  plans  of  her  own.  "  I  have  an  idea, 
an  inspiratioa  Come  and  let  us  seize  it 
before  it  vanbhes." 

If  Tilly  was  vain,  it  was  with  a  vanity 
that  did  not  absorb  her  to  the  exclusion  of 
her  friends.  Honoria  must  wear  this  and 
try  that.  A  whole  afternoon  was  spent 
in  balancing  the  merits  of  various  styles 
of  hair-dressing,  to  discover  the  one  that 
best  suited  Honoria's  type;  many  of  the 
new-made  purchases  found  their  way  to 
Honoria's  drawers  and  wardrobes,  and  her 
ili-filled  trunks  upstairs. 

As  for  Uncle  Bob,  it  was  only  a  grief 
that  the  pains  and  time  expended  on  him 
were  so  ill  repaid.  He  was  one  of  the 
people — the  unhappy  people — for  whom  a 
tailor  can  do  nothing,  whose  worst  points 
seem  but  to  be  emphasised  by  good  clothea 
Nature  clearly  had  him  in  her  thoughts 
when  the  slop-shop  was  invented.  All 
the  skill  in  London  could  not  make  him 
appear  at  home  in  his  dress  coat;  the 
flower  which  Tilly  ruthlessly  plucked  from 
the  very  centre  of  her  bouquet  —  the 
bouquet  which  Behrens  had  sent  her — 
made  matters  but  more  hopeless.  In  his 
rough  home-spun  Mr.  Burton  might  have 
passed  for  a  laird  of  simple  degree ;  in  the 
orthodox  evening  attire  he  looked  like — 
but  Tilly  reused  to  allow  the  comparison 
even  in  her  thoughts.  She  took  this  ill 
at  ease,  this  unfortunate  Uncle  Bob,  under 
her  own  wing  when  they  went  at  night  to 
the  Opera.  She,  the  young  beauty,  at 
whom  opera-glasses  were  levelled ;  con- 
cerning whom  questions  were  whispered 
from  lip  to  lip,  yet  set  him  in  the  front 
of  the  box,  chatted  to  him,  appealed  to 
him,  pointed  out  this  and  that,  gave  him 
all  her  thoughts,  forgetful  of  the  two  who 
sat  in  hostile  silence,  or  made  remarks 
with  a  hollow  and  undeceptive  politeness. 
And  >8he  was  rewarded,  though  she  had 
not  laboured  for  reward.  She  toiled  up 
to  her  friend's  room  that  night  before  she 


had  taken  off  her  wraps.  She  came  b,  a 
beautiful,  slim  vision  of  loveliness,  smilbg 
on  Honoria,  who  had  refused  to  share  the 
supper  Uncle  Bob  was  even  now  eating, 
and  had  retired  to  nurse  the  grievance 
of  her  abandonment  to  Behrens— to  the 
odious,  ironical  Behrens. 

"Honoria,"  said  Tilly,  "I  have  good  news 
for  you,  my  dear.  Uncle  told  me  to-night 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  try  the 
boarding-house.  It  is  all  his  very  own 
doing ;  he  brought  the  subject  up  himselt 
He  says  he  has  been  making  enquiries, 
and  he  thinks  it's  a  first-rate  idea— thoce 
are  his  own  words — 'a  first-rate  idea.' 
And  to  now '* 

"And  so  now — Tm  not  to  lose  you!" 
Honoria  made  a  dash  at  her  friend.  "I 
can  go  away  to-morrow  with  an  easy  mind, 
sure,  quite  sure,  that  you  will  follow  1" 

"Quite  sure." 

"  The  Oracle  has  spoken.  He  has  given 
his  august  permission." 

"It  is  my  uncle's  very  own  doing;  there 
is  no  Behrens  in  the  questiorL'' 

"Is  there  notl"  Honoria,  who  was 
clasping  Tilly  round  the  waist,  threw  back 
her  head  and  looked  at  her  with  an  in- 
credulous smQe.  "Is  there  no  Behrens, 
indeed )  Well,  I  forgive  him.  I  forgive 
him  everything.  I  forgive  him  that  I  had 
to  sit  beside  htm ;  I  forgive  that  1  had  to 
talk  to  him ;  I  forgive  him  that  I  had  to 
take  his  arm " 

"  Why,  you  speak  as  if  you  hated  him !" 

"  Hate  him  1  Am  I  not  most  amiably 
pardoning  him  1  I  will  take  him  back 
into  favour  to  morrow,  if  you  like;  I  will 
do  anything,  since  he  has  left  me  you." 
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CHAPTBK  L      IX   THE  TOlLfil. 

Adrian  Ltle  w^nt  home  to  hia  lodg- 
I  jugt  And  wrote  a  nota  to  the  Kecbor, 
stfttiiig  that  important  huimesa  called  him 
away  for  a  day, 
V  The  first  train  by  which  he  could  reach 
Leawoods  left  at  six  in  the  mornings  there 
wm  oothiog  to  do  but  wait 

He  threw  himself  down  on  the  couch, 
but  aleep  was  impossible*  He  was  tor- 
mented by  the  image  of  Gretchen's  face  j 
the  thought  that  even  now  she  might  be 
sQfifering  all  the  tortures  of  betrayal  It 
was  nothing  short  of  agony  to  him  to 
picture  her  under  the  iirst  shock  and 
horror  of  thia  revelation;  for  he  never 
doubted  but  that  I^eale  Keuyon  had 
written  to  hen 

As  be  recallod  the  night  when  the  yoang 
man  had  given  him  that  assurance  of  his 
honeaty,  he  felt  furious  with  himself  for 
bis  ready  credence*  The  ee arching  light 
of  the  present  revealed  only  too  plainly 
the  blackness  of  the  past 

All  through  the  dreary  hours  he  lay 
there  fighting  with  cod  dieting  emotions, 
a  prey  to  such  remorse  and  agony  as 
assuredly  would  never  have  troubled 
Kenyon  himself. 

It  was  a  relief  when  day  broke^  and  he 
had  some  excuse  for  movement  and  occu- 
pation* He  bathed  and  changed  hi  a 
clothea  mecbanically,  and  lit  a  spirit-lamp 
to  make  himself  soma  tea  before  going  out 
in   tbo  chill,  raw  air»    Then  he  walked 


eagerly  that,  as  a  matter  of  conri e,  he  had 
to  wait  twenty  minutes  there  for  his 
train. 

It  was  a  dreary  journey,  and  ho  was 
faint  and  wearied  before  ho  arrived  at  the 
little  station  he  so  well  remembered.  As 
It  boasted  of  no  refreshment  room,  he  got 
into  the  musty  old  fly  which  was  waiting  for 
chance  visitors,  and  drove  to  the  ion.  He 
know  he  should  need  dl  his  strength  and 
self-command  for  the  task  before  him,  and 
that  fact  gave  him  courage  enough  to 
delay  the  meeting,  even  against  his  will. 

When  he  reached  the  cottage,  his  agitation 
was  so  great  that  for  some  time  he  walked 
up  and  down  outside  its  sheltering  laurels. 
It  needed  all  his  powers  of  self  command 
to  enable  him  to  open  the  gate  and  enter. 

It  seemed  to  Mm  that  the  place  had  a 
dreary  and  deserted  aspect.  The  roses  and 
creepers  were  mere  brown  twigs  trained 
against  the  windows ;  the  warm  flower 
scents  no  longer  made  the  air  sweet  with  a 
perpetual  incense.  ]Myst6ry  and  gloom 
shrouded  it  under  brooding  sky  and 
shadowy  woodlands,  and  silence  intense 
as  death  seemed  to  hold  it  like  a  spelL 

Though  Adrian  Lyle  was  not  imagina- 
tive, the  stillness  and  dreariness  oppressed 
him  with  an  inexplicable  horror.  His 
step  made  no  sound  on  the  sodden  grasa  ; 
the  door  was  standing  open;  and^  seeing  no 
sign  of  bell  or  knocker,  he  entered  the 
little  dark  haH 

A  sonnd  of  voices  reached  him ;  involun- 
tarily he  stopped  and  listened.  They 
came  from  a  room  on  his  left  —  low, 
auave  tones  that  woke  an  answering 
memory,  and  then  a  cry,  passionate  and 
indignant,  which  set  his  pulses  leaping,  and 
seemed  to  force  him  like  a  motive  power 
in  its  direction.      Hit  band  was  o^  t*h(j 
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of  a  nnall  room;  the  table  wis  littered 
with  books  and  papers ;  a  wood  fire  bornt 
dolly  on  the  open  heardi ;  and  facing  him 
— ^her  face  white  as  death,  her  eyes  ablase 
with  wrath  and  indignation — stood  Qiet- 
chen.  Before  her,  his  hands  resting  on  a 
chair,  oyer  which  he  leant  with  insolent 
ease,  was  Bari  I 

It  needed  but  a  second  for  Adrian  Lyle's 
eyes  to  ti^e  in  the  scene.  Then — he  was 
in  the  room,  and  at  Oretchen's  side,  and 
she  was  clinging  to  his  arm,  sobbing  like  a 
frightened  cnild . 

"Oh — ^send.him  away  1"  she  cried  wildly. 

''he  is  80  rude,  so  insulting oh,  how 

can  I  tell  you )  He  has  said  that  Neale 
and  I  were  never  mauled — that  I  have  no 

right,  no  claim — that oh,  Mr.  Lyle," 

she  broke  off  wildly,  "say  it  is  not  true. 
I  was  so  young  and  so  ignorant.  What 
could  I  know  of  forms  and  ceremonies  t 
You  know — you  met  us;  say  it  is  not 
true.  I  will  believe  your  word  against  a 
thousand  oaths  of  his." 

Clinging  to  him  with  trembling  hands; 
looking  up  at  him  with  tear-drowned  eyes; 
her  heart  rent  and  shaken  with  agony; 
what  likeness  was  there  between  this 
sorrow-stricken,  passionate  woman  and  the 
young,  glad-souled  creature  on  whom  Adrian 
Lyle's  eyes  had  rested  with  such  wonder- 
ing admiration  that  night  in  Venice ) 

Involuntarily  he  took  her  luuids  and 
held  them  closely,  and  the  very  touch  of  his 
seemed  to  bring  her  strength  and  comfort. 

He  turned  to  Bari,  and  something  in  his 
eyes  made  the  crafty  Italian  cringe,  and 
falter,  and  shrink  away — so  gra^  and 
kingly  did  his  accuser  look. 

"You  pitiful  cur!"  he  said,  holding 
back,  as  in  a  leash,  the  fierce  and  wrathfiu 
words  which  had  been  raging  in  his  brain, 
"how  dare  you  come  here  with  your 
cowardly  threats  i    Who  sent  you  i " 

"My  master r'  said  Bari;  but  his  voice 
faltered,  and  he  drew  nearer  to  the  door. 
Even  clergymen  had  been  known  to  be 
violent  under  provocation. 

"Your — ^master!"  dropped  slowly  from 
Adrian  Lyle's  white  lips.  "  I  don't  oelieve 
it." 

"  He  has  a  letter  from  Neale;  he  showed 
it  me/'  sobbed  Gretchen ;  "but  I  don't,  I 
can't  believe  it  How  could  he  marry  his 
cousin,  when  I  am  his  wife  already  f " 

Adrian  Lyle  loosed  her  hands  and  led 
her  to  the  door. 

"Go,"  he  said,  firmly  but  gently.  "It 
is  not  fit  that  you  should  mten  to  this 
man's  insults.    Leave  him  to  me." 


Meekly  as  a  child  she  obeyed.  That 
sense  of  rest,  and  peace,  and  comfort^ 
which  always  camo  to  her  with  Adriaa 
Ljle's  presence,  held  her  passive  and  con- 
tent even  in  Uiis  hour  of  strained  sad 
torturing  agony. 

The  moment  the  door  closed  he  tamed 
to  Bari,  and  faced  him  with  stem  and  on- 
fiinching  eyes. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  teU  me  the  tmth-if 
you  can.' 

An  evil  smile  crossed  the  man's  lips. 

"  In  the  character  of  Madame's  new- 
protector  1 "  he  said  sneeringly.  "  She  hsi 
not  had  to  wait  long." 

Adrian  Lyle's  face  grew  white  as  death 
He  made  one  step,  seized  the  man  by 
the  shoulders,  and  shook  him  as  a  dog 
shakes  a  ratw 

"  Another  such  word,"  he  said,  *'  and  I 
will  toss  you  out  of  the  window,  like  the 
carrion  you  are !  How  dare  you  insnlt  an 
innocent  woman  in  my  presence  1 " 

Bari  ffrew  Uvid.  But  he  was  too  great 
a  coward  to  resent  openly.  His  day  would 
come,  he  told  himself.  To  strike  in  the 
dark  was  often  easier  and  more  satiB- 
factory. 

"  I  only  told  the  truth,"  he  said.  "  Mr. 
Eenyon  bade  me  inform  this— Jady"— with 
a  mocking  tone  that  made  Adrian  Ljle's 
blood  tingle  in  his  veins — "  of  his  intended 
marriage  with  his  cousin.  Those  'breab' 
are  of  every-day  occurrence  with  men  of 
the  world.  I  suppose  Monsieur  knows  that, 
even  though  he  wears  a  priest's  cassock  t" 

•<  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  demanded  Adrian 
Lyle,  "  that  Mr.  Kenyon  was  not  married 
—legally  married)  That  all  this  time f 

"  Mr.  Kenyon  had  the  best  intentiana," 
said  Bari,  coolly.  ''  But  unfortunately  the 
circumstances  were  romantic,  and  the 
legalities  troublesome.  Mr.  Eenytm 
carried  the  young  lady  off  from  her  home^ 
and  from  her  intended  vocation — that  of  a 
nun.  There  was  no  time  for  ceremony 
of — any  sort.  No  offence,  Mondeur,*]  as 
he  saw  the  dark  fiush  that  leapt  into 
Adrian's  Lyle's  face.  "I  am  only  stating 
plain  facts." 

"  But  the  priest^"  muttered  Adrian  Lyle, 
"  the  priest  who,  she  said,  married  them  in 
Vienna  1" 

An  evil  smile  crossed  the  man's  lips. 
"  Some  form  was  gone  through,  I  believe, 
to  satisfy  her.  She  was  so  eager  to  get 
away  from  her  home  and  people  that  she 
was  easfly  satisfied.  But  they  are  not 
legally  married,  and  Mr.  Kenyon  is 
tired "  ^  . 
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"  SfleDce,"  thundered  Adrian  Lyle.  "  I 
do  not  know  which  is  the  greater  villain — 
your  master  or  yourself.  You  have 
evidently  aided  him  effectually  in  this 
rascality.  But  you  have  not  only  a 
defenceless  woman  to  deal  with;  you 
shall  answer  to  me  for  every  deceit  you 
have  practised,  for  every  lie  you  have 
devised.  The  world  shidl  know  Neale 
Kenyon  as  he  is !  ** 

"  Monsieur's  intentions  are  doubtless  as 
wise  aft  they  are — disinterested,"  sneered 
Bari ;  ''  but  he  cannot, undo  what  has  beeu 
done,  and  he  would  be  wiser  to  make  thebest 
of  it.  His  attentions  to  the  young  lady  have 
long  ago  excited  Mr.  Kenyon's  suspicions. 
His  presence  under  her  roof  on  this  and 
other  occasions  may  have  compromised  her 
more  than  Monsieur  thinks.  After  all, 
there  is  no  need  to  make  a  great  disturb- 
ance. The  field  is  left  free,  and  if  Madame 
weeps  a  little  at  first,  Monsieur  is  at  hand 
to  dry  her  tears,  and  give  her  spiritual 
consolation " 

He  got  no  further,  for  Adrian  Lyle 
seized  him  .with  a  grip  of  iron,  and  the 
next  instant  he  found  himself  lying  fall 
length  on  the  grass  plat  before  the  door, 
which  shut  with  a  loud  and  sullen  clang  in 
his  face. 

Breathless  and  panting,  Adrian  Lyle 
stood  in  the  little  hall,  and  asked  himself 
with  sudden  horror  what  he  was  to  do  ? 

A  wall  of  blackness  and  infamy  seemed 
closing  round  that  pure  and  innocent  life. 
He  felt  powerless  —  he  too  had  been 
deceived.  His  heart  was  wrung  with 
agony — yet  all  its  pity  and  devotion  could 
not  ward  off  the  blow  that  must  surely 
fall  on  that  young  head. 

''How  shall  I  tell  her)''  he  groaned 
aloud.     "  How— shall  I  tell  her  1 " 

As  the  words  left  his  lios  he  felt  the 
touch  of  a  small  cold  hand — ^it  drew  him 
gently,  unresistingly,  into  the  room  he  had 
just  left.  A  face  hueless  as  marble  looked 
back  to  his  own.  In  all  the  days  and 
hours  that  had  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  sorrow,  and  misery,  and  shame,  he 
thought  he  had  never  seen  any  face  look 
80  piteous  and  so  sorrow-struck*  as  this 
one. 

"  Don't  deceive  me,"  she  said  in  a  hard, 
changed  voice.  **  You  at  least  will  speak 
the  truth.  Is  it  quite  true — what  Bari 
aaidl " 

"  My  poor  child ''  he  faltered. 

She  drew  back  a  step  or  two,  holding 
out  her  hands  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow. 

"  Not  vet."  she  whisoered  faintlv.  "  Give 


me  a  little  time.  I  have  not  been  strong 
lately  ...  I  can't  bear  it  just  yet — — " 

He  saw  a  change  come  over  the  white 
face,  the  swaying  figure,  but  he  stood  there 
fixed  and  immovable  in  his  own  great 
misery. 

There  was  a  sofa  near  her.  She  su4- 
denly  sank  down  upon  it ;  and  he  watched 
her  lay  her  face  upon  the  crimson  cushion, 
and  cover  it  with  her  trembling  hands,  as 
though  she  wanted  to  hide  it  and  herself 
from  even  his  compassion. 

<<  Do  men  often  behave  so  1 "  she  said  at 
last,  in  the  same  cold  and  strained  voice. 
"  Bari  said  it  was  quite — usual  I  am  so  i^- 
norantw  I  did  not  know  ...  oh,  how  it  tdl 
comes  back!  The  warnings,  the  care, 
the  strictness.  I  can  understand  it  all 
now  ...  It  was  from  this  they  wanted  to 
save  ma  .  .  .  from  this  .  .  ." 

He  looked  for  tears,  he  hoped  for  tears, 
but  none  came.  She  was  beyond  their 
poor  relief.  The  stab  had  gone  to  the 
core  and  centre  of  her  faithful  heart 

**  You  did  not  guess  1 ''  she  asked  sud- 
denly, dropping  her  hands,  and  looking 
straight  at  nim,  ''  you  never  thought  but 
that  I  was  his— wife?" 

**  He  swore  to  me  that  you  were,"  said 
Adrian  Lyle  hoarsely.  ''  I  thought  there 
might  be  something  not  strictly  legal,  not 
quite  as  usual;  but  he  said  when  you  came 
to  England  he  would  make  all  that  right, 
and  have  the  ceremony  performed  again. 
Did  he  not  do  so)" 

She  shook  her  head,  and  once  again  let 
it  fall  in  the  same  helpless  fashion  against 
the  crimson  cushion. 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense  and 
painful  silence. 

"What  can  I  dot"  she  said  at  last. 
He  ...  he  is  tired  of  me.  I  can  see  that 
now — so  plainly.  Were  I  fifty  times  his 
wife,  I  would  not  force  him  back.  What 
is  the  value  of  an  empty  heart  ...  an 
empty  form )  And  he  wants  to  marry  his 
cous'n  now.  Bari  says  it  will  ruin  his 
whole  future  if  he  does  not" 

*'Do  not  believe  Bari,"  interrupted 
Adrian  Lyle,  as  he  slowly  paced  to  and  fro 
the  narrow  room.  ''He  is  an  arrant 
Uar  1 " 

He  stopped  beside  her,  and  looked  down 
at  the  quiet  figure  and  the  hidden  face.  For 
a  few  seconds  all  the  room  was  still.  When 
he  spoke  at  last,  his  voice  was  low  and 
broken  with  intense  emotion : 

"In  the  sight  of  Heaven,"  he  said, 
"  you  are  his  wife.  He  cannot  forsake  you 
in  this  heartless  and  selfish  fashioa" 
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Then  he  remembered  the  letter  Sir  Koy 
had  shown  him — the  words  of  Alexis 
Kenyon.  Here  was  proof  enough  of  per- 
fidy. His  arguments  could  not  conviuce 
even  himself— how  could  they  convince 
her) 

"  Did  he  write  to  you  t "  he  asked 
gently. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  Only  to  Bm— he 
showed  me  the  letter.  He  has  never 
written  to  me,"  she  went  on,  with  a  little 
quiver  in  her  voice, ''  since  he  went  abroad. 
I  know  he  is  tired.  Everything  shows 
it.'' 

**  This  is  no  mere  question  of  a  passbg 
fancy,"  said  Adrian  Lyle  sternly.  "  There 
are  such  things  as  duty  and  morality  to  be 
considered." 

She  pushed  the  loose  and  tumbled  hair 
from  off  her  delicate  temples,  and  looked 
at  him  with  sad  and  burning  eyes : 

**Do  you  think,''  she  said,  **  I  could  hold 
1  im  against  his  will  .  .  .  now  that  he  doea 
I  ot  want  me )  I  thought  his  love  was  like 
my  own.  But  it  is  not — it  never  could  have 
been.  I  ...  I  would  not  have  pained 
him  for  all  the  world  could  offer.    But 

he "  she  said  no  more,  only  laid  her 

hand  upon  her  heart  with  a  gesture  of 
mute  despair. 

The  growing  pathos  of  the  young  face — 
young,  alas  1  no  longer  with  the  light  and 
radiance  of  the  spirit  within— tried  to  the 
uttermost  that  self-control  which  Adrian 
Lyle  had  set  upon  himself  with  fieice 
determination. 

''Something  must  be  done,"  he  said  at 
last.  *'  You  cannot  be  flung  aside  in  this 
fashion.  Let  me  appeal  to  his  uncle  on 
your  behalf.  He  is  a  good  and  honourable 
man — ^he " 

''  His  uncle  I "  she  interposed  with 
sudden  passion.  "  Her  father  t  Tell  them 
my  pitiful  story) — ask  their  compassion, 
their  aid  'i    Never  I  I  would  die  first" 

"  But  what  wOI  yon  do  ? "  he  urged,  and 
the  misery  in  his  face  would  have  touched 
her  to  the  quick,  had  she  seen  it. 

"I  shall  go  home,"  she  said  piteously. 
"  I  will  tell  them  that  they  were  right  and 
I  was  wrong.  I  committed  a  great  sin,  and 
I  must  bear  its  punishment" 

'*  Oh.  no,"  he  cried  wildly.  "  You  shall 
not.    The  sin  was  not  yours." 

'<It  was  mine,"  she  said  resolutely,  "in 
the  first  instanca  I  deceived  them,  and 
I  disobeyed  them.    I  am  justly  punished." 

He  drew  back.  He  felt  as  if  the  ache 
and  torture  of  his  heart  must  speak  out,  or 
it  would  stifle  him.     The  veins  in  his 


temples  swelled  like  cords,  his  face  grew 
ashen  white. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  him,  and  those 
deep  eyes  full  of  earnest  sorrow  and  bitter 
pain  startled  her  like  a  revelation. 

''  You  have  always  been  so  good  to  me,"^ 
she  faltered.  "I  don't  know  why,  but 
you  hava  I  remember  what  you  said 
about  my  needing  a  friend  .  .  .  but  you 
can't  help  me  now." 

"I  can,"  he  said  passionately.  '*  And  I 
will  Do  you  think  I  am  not  man  enough 
to  resent  such  an  insult  as  this,  to  a  tnut- 
ing  and  defenceless  woman  1  Is  your  life, 
that  was  so  beautiful  and  innocent,  to  be 
flung  aside  in  this  cruel  manner ) '' 

She  put  out  her  hand  as  if  to  stay  the 
impulsive  words. 

*'  I  gave  him  my  life,"  she  said  slowly. 
'<  It  was  his  to  do  with  as  he  pleased  .  . 
He  does  not  need  it  any  longer — that  is  alL" 

Then  she  rose  and  stood  for  a  moment 
there,  with  her  hand  resting  on  the  couch 
as  if  to  steady  herself. 

"You  must  leave  me  now,"  she  said. 
"  I  want  to  be  alone — to  think.  It  is  so 
hard  to  realise  that  all  is  over — ^for  oh^  I 
loved  him  so — I  loved  him  so  I " 

The  tears  came  then.  She  threw  her- 
self down  on  the  couch  once  more  in  a 
tempest  of  grief,  which  shook  all  Adrian 
Ljle's  self  control  to  the  uttermost 

"Yes,  I  will  leave  you,"  he  said  with 
effort  "I  can  do  nothing:  I  can  only 
say,  try  to  bear  it — try  to  remember  there 
is  consolation  above,  far  surpassing  that  of 
earth.  I  will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow, 
if  I  may." 

She  did  not  answer,  she  could  not  frame 
any  worda  She  only  put  out  her  hand, 
cold  and  trembling,  and  wet  with  her  tears. 
He  held  it  for  a  moment,  looking  down  at 
her  with  mute  anguish.  Then  gently, 
solemnly,  he  bent  his  head,  and  touched 
with  cold  and  quivering  lips  those  trem- 
bling fingera 

Then  her  hand  dropped  at  her  side  once 
more,  and  a  sense  of  stillness  and  deadness 
seemed  to  come  over  her.  The  paroxysm 
of  weeping  passed.  She  heard  the  sound 
of  a  closing  door,  the  faint,  dull  echo  of  a 
passing  step.  But  thought  was  paralysed 
for  a  tima  She  was  only  conscious  of 
lying  there,  her  face  against  the  cushion, 
her  eyes  closed  to  the  sunlight,  as  the  brief 
winter's  day  melted  into  early  gloom — 
Ijing  there,  her  youne  life  uprooted,  and 
flung  into  the  dust,  the  agony  of  a  living 
death  fastening  with  cruel  fangs  upon  her 
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ALONG  THE  ADRIATIC* 

PART  II.   LORETO  AND  RECANATL 

We  left  Brindisi  on  the  following  day, 
hj  the  afternoon  tndn.  The  weather  was 
inspiriting,  and  the  country  showed  at  its 
best  Bat  until  the  sun  went  down,  oar 
train  dragged  its  tedious  way  through 
miles  of  scenery  as  different  from  the 
conventional  idea  of  Italian  landscape  as 
can  be  imagined.  Of  mountains  or  hills 
there  was  not  a  yestige ;  but,  instead,  vast 
malarious  flats,  with  bright-green  grass 
and  iprain  in  the  foreground  broken  by 
occasional  vineyards  in  the  purple  earth, 
and  with  the  steel-blue  horizon-hne  thirty 
or  forty  miles  away.  Here  and  there  the 
broad  plain  was  set  with  a  single  olive 
or  almond  tree;  or  a  ramshackle  hut  of 
boughs,  perhaps  buttressed  against  a  tree 
trunk,  which  in  summer  may  throw  a 
shelter  of  leaves  over  it;  or  a  solitary 
husbandman  in  blue,  with  a  shining  adze 
on  his  shoulder ;  or  a  group  of  milk-white 
oxen.  And  when  the  sunset  colours  dyed 
this  infinite  stretch  of  country  crimson  and 
gray,  and  seemed  to  throw  every  blade  of 
grass  or  stalk  of  wheat  into  strong  relief, 
one  could  not  but  confess  that  tiiere  is 
nothing  under  the  sun  without  a  peculiar 
beautjr  of  its  own,  which  may  at  times 
vie  with  any  other  kind  of  beauty. 

But  oh  1  the  weariness  of  tUs  Italian 
express  1  At  no  time  did  it  run  faster 
than  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  at  every 
little  wayside  station  it  lingered  until  the 
guards  and  engine-men  had  talked  all  the 
news  of  the  day  with  the  authorities  and 
the  two  gaily-dressed  gens-d'armes  who  in- 
variably stand  to  arms  on  the  platform  as 
the  train  draws  to  a  halt  Before  the 
night  came  upon  us  we  had  passed  but 
two  places  of  importance;  and  at  one  or 
other  of  them  we  had  to  follow  Italian 
custom  and  lay  in  provision  of  sausage 
and  bread,  fi^,  and  raisins,  and  a  few 
flasks  of  wine  in  rush-covered  bottles^  that 
we  might  not  go  supperless  to  sleep. 

For  a  few  miles  this  evening  we  had  a 
companion  who  supplied  us  with  a  little 
entertainment  He  was  an  Italian  gentle- 
man, travelling  from  one  small  station  to 
another.  In  ms  dress  he  was  almost  more 
of  a  dandy  than  seemed  to  be  consonant 
with  good  taste.  His  boots  were  very 
small,  with  high  heels,  cut  low  to  show 


*  See  All  the  Year  Round,  New  Series,  vol. 
xL.p.  520. 


his  green  silk  stockings;  his  trousers 
were  of  maroon  velvet,  so  tight  that  he 
had  to  sit  down  with  infinite  precaution ; 
his  vest,  studded  with  onyx  buttons,  was 
strung  to  and  fro  with  gold  chains,  among 
which  clanked  the  rim'  of  the  gold- 
mounted  eye-glasses,  which  he  set  upon 
his  nose  and  discarded  every  other  minute; 
and  apon  his  head  he  wore  a  natty  little 
Tyrolese  hat  of  green  felt,  with  a  tall 
feather  in  it. 

And  what  do  you  think  he  travelled  with 
for  company's  sake  1  Nothing  lets  than  a 
large  black  cat,  which  he  brought  into  the 
carriage  in  a  common  canvas  bag.  For  a 
moment  or  two  puss  was  kept  in  straggling 
confinement;  but  when  the  train  had 
started,  and  the  windows  were  safely 
closed,  the  gentleman  peeped  in  at  his  pet, 
and  in  a  moment  puss  had  leaped  from 
the  opening  and  was  purring  loudly,  with 
tail  erects  while  she  stepped  from  one 
shoulder  of  her  master  to  the  other.  It 
was  curious  to  see  how  the  temper  of  this 
gentleman  was  qaite  at  the  mercy  of  the 
cat  You  would  expect  that  a  man  of 
forty-five  or  so  would  have  his  whims  and 
inclinations  well  under  the  command  of 
his  reasoa  Bat  it  was  not  so.  In  an 
unwary  moment  puss  stepped  from  the 
broadcloth  of  her  master's  coat  between 
her  master's  collar  and  his  skin.  A  scratch 
was  the  consequenca  Hereupon  the  man 
grew  carmine,  ejaculated  anj^y,  tore  the 
cat  from  her  place  of  vantoge,  held  her 
with  one  hand  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
and  with  the  other  white  jewelled  hand 
belaboured  her  until  her  squeals  made  us 
interfere  on  her  behalf.  Then,  with  many 
bows  and  apologies,  the  Italian  gentleman 
consented  to  forgive  tJie  cat;  in  token  of 
which  forgiveness,  he  took  the  battered 
and  aching  body  of  his  favourite  into  his 
arms  and  pressed  it  fondly  to  his  bosom, 
the  tail  of  uie  cat  in  the  meanwhile  sweep- 
ing with  angry  curves  across  his  face.  He 
kissed  puss  on  the  nose,  stroked  her,  tickled 
her  on  the  back,  and  with  other  such 
fond  cajoleries,  won  her  confidence  again. 
But,  ere  the  queer  pair  left  us,  there  was 
another  furious  outbreak,  and  for  one 
dreadful  half  minute,  the  man  and  his  cat 
fought  with  each  other  tooth  and  nail, 
and  we  were  deafened  with  the  noise  of  a 
menagerie. 

Eventually  puss  was  coaxed  into  her 
sack,  the  string  of  which  was  drawn  tight, 
and,  wishing  us  a  cordial  good-night»  the 
Italian  gentleman  transported  his  struggling 
friend  to  the  platform.    There  wasA  spot 
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of  blood  on  his  nose,  however,  which  did 
not  improve  hb  well-preserved  beauty. 

All  through  the  night  we  ran  along  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Inland,  we  pasBed 
the  heights  of  the  Apennines — MajeUa  and 
the  Gran  Saseo,  the  latter  being  the  king 
of  the  chain,  and  nearly  ten  tboiisand  feet 
high.  Bat  the  play  of  the  moonl^ht  on 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  sea  was  better 
worth  seeing  than  these  great  mountain- 
shapes,  which  are  more  often  than  not  so 
wrapped  round  with  heavy  white  clouds 
that  none  but  close  students  of  Nature  ctai 
say  where  the  snow  ends  and  the  clouds 
begin. 

We  were  seeing  Aneona^  and  in  the 
fourteenth  hour  of  our  long  sitting  Arom 
Brindisi,  when  the  day  began  to  break. 
What  a  sight  it  was,  to  be  sure  1  The  moon 
was  shining  quietly  upon  the  Adriatic,  and 
upon  a  strata  of  still  cloud-shapes  that 
brooded  over  the  sea.  It  was  as  if  we 
looked  upon  a  lagoon  set  with  silver 
islands.  Then,  suddenly  almost,  the  silvery 
radis(nce  was  transfused  witli  a  ooral  glow. 
This  deepened,  and,  foil  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters  and  the  clouds,  uprose  the 
red  sun  and  flashed  upon  us.  Instead 
of  the  gentle  moonbeams  on  the  waters, 
there  was  now  a  wide  track  of  golden 
llcht  which  it  dazzled  us  to  lo&  at. 
The  seay  which  heretofore  had  been  quiet 
and  beautiful  as  death,  now  seemed  to 
throb  briskly  upon  the  strand,  and  the 
crimson  and  striped  sails  of  the  early 
fishers'  boats,  a  mile  or  more  from  land, 
swelled,  and  urged  their  masteis  on  their 
way.  Turning  from  the  sea  to  the  luid, 
we  saw  other  signs  of  this  instantaneous 
change  from  night  to  day.  The  well- 
tilled  sieves,  vineyards,  and  olive-groves 
were  bright  with  sunlight;  the  snowy 
cistenis  set  in  the  fidds  caught  the  eye ; 
heavy  drays  were  moving  on  Uie  roads ; 
and  the  eturdy  labourers  of  the  March 
countiy— men  and  women-^were  idready 
afoot  in  groups,  with  their  implements 
in  their  handa.  We  opened  the  windows 
to  let  in  the  day,  and  with  the  meagre 
chirp  of  birds  came  the  perfome  of  the 
fruit  trees  and  flowers,  all  refreshed  by  the 
cool  dew  <A  the  past  night 

It  was  at  five  o'clock  of  this  beautMd 
spring  morning  that  I  left  the  train  at  the 
station  of  Loreta  Every  one  knows  for 
what  Loreto  is  fiamous,  and  has  been  held 
in  honour  by  all  devout  Catholics  from  the 
Popes  downward  tor  the  last  six  hundred 
yeass.  Here,  encrasted  wilii  sculpture 
and  ar^teetural   adornments,   is  to  be 


found  the  Santa  Gasa,  or  Holy  Dwell- 
ing in  which  Christ  and  His  mother  lived 
long  ago  at  NazaretL  How  comes  it  to 
be  at  Loreto,  an  insignificant  little  eccle- 
siastical eity  on  a  hill-slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines, many  hundreds  of  miiea  from  Palest 
tine  I  How,  indeed,  one  may  ask )  But 
the  ktstoric^  narrative  tells  us  the  tale 
with  a  cJrenmstantidity  and  ocmvicttoa 
which  go  far  to  remove  tiie  doubt  of 
seepttcs,  if  not  quita  far  enoudb. 

For  many  yean  the  Holy  Dwdlfaig  ne- 
mained  at  Nazareth,  hononied  hy  the 
CSiriatians  who  survived  thebiMaster,  asd 
even  used  by  the  Apostles  for  the  oeiefaia- 
tion^  tbeEucharislu  But  when  the  fivmnaa 
took  all  Palestine  under  tiieir  suaendntgr, 
Nazareth  suffesed.  The  tosna  decayed^ 
the  old  houses  fell  to  pieces^  and  the  M 
believers  went  away,  or  changed  tA»ir  faith. 
Thus  for  centuries  Nazaretsb  was  litde 
more  than  a  name  to  tiiose  who  preserved 
the  tradition  of  Christiudty.  :  To  the 
noUe  mothCsr  of  Oonstautine  Ab  Cbeaitit 
was  due  that  the  Santa  Oaoa  was  redia- 
covtt-ed  And  honoured  afresk  . .  Helena 
went  from  Jerusalem  to  the  nortit,  asd 
investigatiDg  among  the  mnands  of  i«b^ 
bish  which  stood  for  NazareA^  the  Santa 
Casa  came  to  l^ht^  miraculously  preeerved 
from  the  ruin  and  defilement  whiiA  au^ 
roonded  it.  The  very  ahar  at  whieh  tbe 
Apostles  were  wont  to  eelefarate  Ike 
Eudttrist  was  found  witUn  itiie  iionse 
intact  A  miraculous  waU  bad  bete^xaised 
by  superhuman  hands  round  the  faooae  Co 
protect  it  Again  tiieSanta  Casa  aUraicted 
the  devoui  in  crowds  for  a  hng  period  of 
tima  Bui  once  agam  Balestine  f  eH  under 
the  sway  of  rulers  who  had-  no  ayapatfay 
with  Clmstianity.  Totttts  Satacena  thre 
Santa  Casa  was  but  ateource  of  moAery; 
and  so,  to  deliver  it  from  thwhanda  of  tiM 
Moalems,  the  first  stage  of  the  wonderfnl 
compound  mirade  whid^fwas  to  brii^ibs 
home  finaUy  to  rest  at  Loreto,  was  worked 
in- the  year  129L  AngeU  detadied  tJka 
house  from  its  surroQndingB,'aBd,  lifting^it 
upon  their  shooMerSi  flew  away  with  ife 
And  whither  did  tiray  Aj  1  1^  narrative 
nugr  speak  briefly  for  itself ::  **It  waron 
a  certain  doudksa  morning,,  wken  the  aea 
waa  oalm  and  apsiklioi^,  (th^t  thoae  of  tlia 
inhabitaate  of  1^  vill^  of  Tersatte  wbo 
wen  fip^at  daiylireak,  aaw>  to  their  8ux<^ 
prise  aiiew  bouse  situated  upon  a  hiUock 
close  toi  their  dwellings;  They  ran  towecda 
it^Jn.  amazement ;  but  their  wonder  waa 
far  from  bein|;  lessened  when  upon  nearinff 
it  they  perceived  that  it  was-a  fou^eided 
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building  in  the  shape  of  a  church,  having 
a  bell-tower  provided  with  two  belU,  and 
the  whole  of  it  standing  unsupported  and 
without  any  foundation."  It  seems  that 
between  midnight  and  the  dawn  of  this 
tenth  of  May — ^a  Sunday  in  the  octave  of 
the  Ascension — the  house  had  thus  sud- 
denly been  transported  from  Palestine  to 
this  small  town  in  Dalmatia,  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Words  cannot 
describe  the  happiness  of  these  poor  Dal- 
matians, when  in  a  vision  it  was  declared 
to  their  priest  what  the  building  was  that 
had  thus  appeared  in  their  midst. 

Eat  alas!  for  some  never-explained 
reason,  the  Santa  Oasa  did  not  stay  at 
Tersatto.  The  villagers  and  others  assem- 
bled to  honour  it  in  crowds,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  show  their  gratitude  for  its 
apparition ;  but  in  the  night  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  of  December^  1294,  again  it 
was  uplifted  and  moved  across  the  sea, 
and  this  time  it  stayed  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  near  Becanati,  a 
few  miles  from  Loreto.  Of  the  distress 
that  seized  these  poor  Dalmatians,  the 
historians  say  much.  For  years  and  cen- 
turies they  prayed  beseechingly  that  the 
Santa  Casa  might  return  to  thenL  "  Come 
back  to  us,  O  dear  Lady;  come  back  to 
us,  with  thy  house,  0  Mary  I "  Such  was 
the  refrain  of  their  petitions  and  lamenta- 
tions. And  even  now,  six  centuries  after 
the  date  of  the  transportation  of  the  Santa 
Casa,  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  groups 
of  peasantry  from  the  eastern  Adriatic 
shores  crying  before  the  shrine  of  Loreto, 
or  going  on  their  knees  in  single  file, 
licking  the  stones  which  bind  the  Holy 
Dwelling  from  external  observation,  and 
echoing  the  old  prayer. 

This  time  the  Santa  Casa  alighted  in  a 
laurel  wood,  where  it  was  discovered  in  the 
morning.  Balls  of  fire  had  been  seen  in 
the  air  over  the  site  by  some  shepherds 
bivouacking  in  the  open ;  and  this  wonder, 
conjoined  with  the  customary  revelation 
about  the  nature  of  the  Santa  Casa,  soon 
drew  pilgrims  into  the  laurel  wood  in 
crowds.  They  spent  whole  weeks  round 
about  the  house,  camping  there  in  a  state 
of  holy  ecstasy,  and  regardless  of  the  dis- 
comfort they  had  to  suffer.  And  thus 
for  awhile  nothing  was  heard  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood but  a  perpetual  murmur  of 
prayers  and  jubilant  cries.  Bat  the  num- 
ber of  rich  and  unprotected  pilgrims  who 
resorted;  hither  <Ud  not  faU  to  attract 
many  rogues,  who  had  no  care  for  spiritual 
concerns.     Conseauentiv  assaults,  robbarv. 


and  even  murder,  became  commonplace 
occurrences.  And  so,  yet  again,  the  Santa 
Casa  changed  its  site,  moving  to  a  ereen 
hill  about  a  mile  away,  where  by  right  of 
law  it  became  the  property  of  the  two 
brothers  who  owned  the  land  on  which 
it  stood.  These  two  brothers  were  at 
first  de^ghted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Santa 
Casa.  I^ey  saw  in  it  a  source  of  wealth, 
and  at  once  set  about  exploiting  their  trea- 
sure. Bat  soon  they  fell  to  quarrelling  about 
the  sacred  possession,  and  they  even  tried  to 
killeachother.  So,  justly indignant,theSanta 
Casa  determined  to  quit  them,  and  made 
its  fourth  and  last  migration  to  the  hUl  of 
Loreto,  where  now  it  stands  fast  enclosed 
in  a  massive  cathedral,  and  daily  honoured 
by  a  numerous  band  of  priests  and  laymen 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

All  the  rickety  cars  standing  outside  the 
Loreto  Station  were  decorated  with  boards 
inscribed  <'To  the  Santa  Casa!" 

**  There  is  a  mass  at  six  o'clock,"  said 
the  driver  of  my  car  to  me ;  and  he  seemed 
a  little  scandalised  when  I  remarked  that, 
after  a  night's  railway  journey,  a  bath  and 
breakfast  were  more  to  my  taste.  However, 
he  took  me  briskly  enough  up  the  hill,  past 
the  many  shrines  that  lead  to  the  great 
shrine;  past  the  Municipal  Castoms  Officers, 
who  looked  to  see  that  I  was  not  cheating 
Loreto  of  any  trifle  of  its  revenue ;  past 
the  many  labourers  trooping  out  to  the 
vineyards  and  orchards  on  these  hot  hill- 
slopes,  all  with  a  nod  of  greeting  and 
congratulations  to  my  landlord,  who  had 
me  in  charge,  until  we  baited  at  the  **  Lo- 
canda  Speranza,''  in  one  comer  of  the 
market-place.  It  was  a  cheerful  chance 
that  had  brought  me  for  a  night's  lodging 
to  an  hotel  blessed  with  the  name  of 
"  Hope ! "  Bat  there  proved  to  be  no  luxury 
in  the  ''Locanda  Speranza,"  and,  when 
evening  came,  methought  it  were  better  to 
have  ohristenedit  the  "  Hotel  Fleas." 

Of  the  Cathedral  of  Loreto,  this  must 
be  bM  unhesitatingly — that  it  is  a  noble 
building,  richly  endowed,  and  happy  in 
having  the  square  in  front  of  it  half  girt 
by  other  buildbgs  that  do  not  dishonour 
it.  Of  the  City  of  Loreto,  one  must  con- 
fess that  it  is  saturated  almost  '*ad 
nauseam"  with  evidences. of  its  exceeding 
cHinctlty.  The  streets  are  full  of  ecclesi- 
astics, speaking  divers  tongues,  and  wearing 
a  variety  of  costumes  :  for  Loreto  is  so 
noted  a  place  of  resort  for  Catholics  of  all 
countries  that  daily  throughout  the  year 
confession  is  heard  within  the  Cathedral  in 
ten  or  twelve  lancruai^es.    The  shons  of  the 
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city,  like  its  inbabitanta,  eeem  to  rnn  in  a 
groove.  I  walked  do?rn  a  street  wholly 
devoted  to  merchandise,  dependent  more 
or  less  upon  the  Santa  Casa.  The  jewel- 
lers, for  instance,  had  their  windows  fall 
of  miniatures  of  the  Santa  Casa  in 
different  metal<>,  for  lockets,  scarf-pins, 
sleeve-links,  or  any  other  kind  of  personal 
adornment  The  photographers  had  been 
marvellously  industrious  in  the  samelimited 
line  of  work.  The  very  confectioners 
offered  cathedrals  and  models  of  sugar; 
and  the  other  shops  were  full  of  tin  or 
chandlery  ware  having  more  or  less  refe- 
lence  to  Loreto  and  the  Santa  Casa.  And 
while  I  walked  up  and  down  this,  the 
most  characteristic  street  of  the  town,  the 
bell  of  the  Cathedral  sounded  ever  and 
anon,  to  mark  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  this  function  or  that,  and  impressed 
upon  the  mind  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  live  in  Loreto  without  yielding 
sooner  or  later  to  the  religious  spell  which 
enfolds  the  place. 

I  entered  a  shop  to  buy  some  trifle,  and 
of  course  it  was  immediately  apparent  to 
the  shopkeeper  that  I  was  a  stranger. 

**  Sir,''  said  he,  *'  it  is  your  first  visit  to 
the  Holy  Place.  How  happy  an  oppor- 
tunity for  you  I  We  have  just  got  in  a 
new  stock  of  rosaries  of  all  kinds.  You 
may  have  a  rosary  of  diamonds  and  rubies 
alternately  for  a  matter  of  twenty  thou- 
sand francs,  or  what  you  please  to  pay. 
In  any  case,  you  will  not  think  of 
entering  the  Santa  Casa  unprovided  with 
some  holy  object  to  be  blessed  by  the 
officiating  Father  therein.  Such  an  omis- 
sion would  be  unheard  of,  and  so,  sir,  I 
beg  to  direct  your  very  careful  attention 
to  all  these  beautiful  treasures  in  this  glass 
case  on  my  counter." 

As  it  was  so  evidently  expected  of  me, 
I  bought  a  pretty  rosary  of  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  stones,  and  walked  off  with  it 
towards  the  cathedral.  The  many  other 
dealers  of  similar  objects  were  rather  less 
polite,  however,  when  they  saw  me  pass 
their  doors,  displaying  my  purchase.  It  is 
a  sad  thing  that  one  can  seldom  oblige  one 
person  without  thereby  disobliging  someone 
else. 

Thus  musing,  I  found  myself  in  the 
Piazza,  before  the  colonnade  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  in  the  midst  of  a  most  afflicting 
swarm  of  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the 
diseased.  What  a  trial  are  these  poor 
suffering  sons  and  daughters  of  men  to 
their  more  healthy  brethren  I  Who  can 
help  pitying  them  at  first ;  and  alas !  such 


u  their  merciless  rapacity  and  tireless 
patience,  who  in  the  end  can  help  execrat- 
ing them  1 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  moved  from 
spot  to  spot,  imploring  the  poor  folks  to 
leave  me  alone.  I  had  given  them  all  the 
money  I  intended  to  give  them ;  why 
could  they  not  do  something  as  a  return  t 
But  na  They  dodged  and  bullied  me, 
until  I  hurried  up  the  steps  of  the  Cathe- 
dral and  into  the  aisle,  in  a  white  heat  of 
indignation.  On  reflection,  one  wonders 
how  these  blind  people  can  see  their  way 
so  well  after  the  stranger  ;  but  pet  haps 
they  go  by  the  voices  of  their  friends.  As 
for  the  lame  and  the  halt,  I  own  I  never 
saw  anything  to  equal  the  astonishing 
dexterity  with  which  the  one-legged 
beggars  and  the  cripples  on  crutches 
chased  me  from  pillar  to  post  over  the 
flags  of  the  Piazza  1 

Inside  the  Cathedral  of  Loreto  one  is 
attracted  towards  one  object  solely.  Not 
that  the  edifice  is  barren  or  displeasing. 
Far  from  that.  It  has  a  large  collection 
of  pictures  in  frescoes  and  altar-pieces, 
though  certain  of  them  are  suffering  terribly 
at  the  hands  of  time.  Some  of  its  marble 
monumeats  are  exceedingly  ornate.  Its 
sculptures  round  the  Santa  Casa  are  un- 
rivalled works  of  Bramante  and  Sansovino. 
And  there  is  an  astounding  treasury  full 
of  gold  crucifixes,  rings,  bracelets,  etc., 
jewelled  offerings,  and  a  bewildering  multi- 
tude of  other  valuables. 

But  all  these  things  are  trivial  by  the 
side  of  the  Santa  Casa  itself,  which 
stands  under  the  central  dome  of  the 
building,  to  the  right  of  the  choir.  Tou  do 
not  see  it  at  first;  but  you  are  drawn 
towards  it  by  the  number  of  pilgrims  and 
others  who  surround  and  crowd  into  it. 

Priests,  in  crimson  cassocks  and  exquisite 
lace  embroidery  over  their  cassocks,  go  to 
and  fro  relieving  each  other  in  their  per- 
petual labours  within  the  shrine,  and  en- 
gaged in  confessing  those  who  wish  to 
present  themselves  to  the  Santa  Casa  un- 
burdened by  guilty  fearp. 

A  guide  soon  fastened  upon  me  within 
the  building.  As  a  rule,  guides  are  not 
welcome  to  me ;  but  I  accepted  this  man's 
services,  and  he  led  me  with  some  degree 
of  pompous  clatter  through  the  groaning 
penitents,  round  the  Santa  Casa  and  into 
the  Holy  Place  itself. 

*'  Look !  "  he  said  in  a  whisper,  point- 
ing towards  the  altar,  which  dazzled  the 
eyes  with  its  blaze  of  lights,  and  corus- 
cating reflections  from  the- facets  of  the 
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many  jewels  which  gleamed  from  the  altar 
faraiture — **  Maria  I " 

There,  sure  enough,  by  the  Bide  of  the 
head  of  the  priest,  I  saw  the  carious  little 
effigy  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  of  Loreto.  It  is  a  bell-shaped 
piece  of  cedar-wood  about  four  palms  in 
height,  the  head  (or  neck  of  the  bell)  being 
carved  into  the  semblance  of  a  woman  and 
a  child.  Ko  less  a  person  than  St.  Luke 
is  the  reputed  author  of  the  work,  and  he 
is  supposed  to  have  studied  it  from  the 
Ufa  Accepting  this  belief,  it  may  be 
imagined  how  the  worshippers  of  Loreto 
feel  when  they  set  eyes  on  this  little  image, 
which  is  gilt  and  mounted  with  diamonds, 
and  emeralds,  and  rubies. 

When  the  French  sacked  Northern 
Italy,  as  they  afterwards  sacked  the  whole 
of  Spain,  the  vast  treasure  of  Loreto  did 
not  escape  them.  They  stripped  the 
Cathedral  of  all  its  valuables ;  and,  among 
other  things,  the  Virgin  of  Loreto,  with 
her  diamonds  and  emeralds,  was  trans- 
ported to  Paris.  From  1797  to  1801 
the  little  figure  of  cedar  wood  stayed  in 
captivity  like  Pius  the  Seventh  himself. 
Bat  in  1801  the  captive  Pope  obtained 
possession  of  it,  and  eventually  returned  it 
to  Loreto,  with  a  magnificent  apparel  of 
pearls,  brilliants,  emeralds,  and  topazes, 
and  it  was  welcomed  with  tears  of  joy  by  the 
priests  and  people.  Since  then  the  treasury 
has  been  so  well  cared  for  by  the  opulent 
fdithful  that,  in  spite  of  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  its  wealth  can  be  little  less  than 
it  was  previous  to  the  depredations  of  the 
French. 

The  following  are  the  recorded  dimen- 
sions of  the  [mere  husk  of  the  Santa  Casa. 
It  is  about  nineteen  palms  high,  forty- 
three  palms  in  length,  eighteen  in  breadth, 
and  two-and-a-half  in  thickness.  The  ma- 
terial is  a  rough  kind  of  tufa,  cut  in  the 
form  of  enormous  bricks,  roughly  hewn. 
On  the  walls  are  the  traces  of  some  ancient 
frescoes,  in  the  Greek  Church  style  of 
art. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Santa 
Cisa  arrived  from  Palestine  duly  provided 
with  an  altar.  This  altar  is  now  enclosed 
within  the  large  altar  at  which  mass  is 
celebrated  many  times  in  the  week. 
Rumour  says  that  St.  Peter  himself  conse- 
crated the  small  altar,  which  is  some  six 
palms  long  by  five  in  height. 

Besides  the  altar  and  the  precious 
figure  of  St.  Luke's  carving,  there  was 
found  in  a  little  cupboard  of  the  Santa 
Casa  a  couple  of  bowls,  which  were  at  once 
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said  to  be  those  used  by  the  Holy  Family 
in  the  preparation  of  their  simple  meals. 
These  bowls  are  kept,  carefully  mounted  in 
gilt  bronze,  in  a  red  leather  case.  Origi- 
nally they  were  set  in  gold,  but  the 
French  stripped  them  of  that. 

In  looking  over  the  other  treasures  of 
the  church  I  found  a  curious  tablet  de- 
scriptive of  the  Santa  Casa,  the  description 
being  in  a  sort  of  English,  and  the  work  of 
a  Jesuit  priest  named  Cobbington,  in  the 
year  1635.  I  should  like  to  give  the  whole 
narrative,  it  is  so  curiously  written ;  but 
the  few  following  lines  will  be  enough : 

''  The  Kirk  of  Laureto  was  a  Caumber 
of  the  house  of  the  Blest  Virgin,  neir  Je- 
rusalem, in  the  toune  of  Nazaret,  in  whilk 
she  was  borne  and  teende,  and  greeted  by 
the  Angel,  and  thairin  also  conceaved  and 
nourisht  har  sonne  Jesus  whill  he  was 
twalle  year  awd.  Thi^  Caumber,  efter  the 
Ascensione  of  our  B.  Seviour,  was  by  the 
Apostles  hallowed  and  made  a  Kirk,  in 
honor  of  our  B.  Ledy,  and  S.  Luke 
framed  a  Pictur  to  har  vary  liknes  thair 
zit  to  be  seine,"  etc. 

The  Jesuit  was  evidently  a  Scotchman. 
Oddly  enough,  while  I  was  copying  this 
inscription,  I  was  accosted  in  Hibernian 
English  by  a  burly  young  priest,  who  soon 
informed  me  that  he  was  the  Confessor  of 
the  English  section  of  penitents  at  Loreto, 
and,  therefore,  probably,  the  generic  de- 
scendant of  the  Jesuit  Cobbington  above- 
mentioned.  This  priest  talked  with  me 
for  a  few  minutes.  He  had  travelled 
about  the  world  a  good  deal,  was  lately 
from  New  York,  and  greatly  preferred  life 
in  New  York  to  life  in  Loreta 

"However,  what  would  you  have?"  he 
said  finally,  with  a  genial  heave  of  his 
shoulders ;  and  with  a  merry  nod,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  we  might  meet 
later  in  the  day,  he  went  off  to  his  con- 
fessional box. 

To  my  regret,  however,  we  did  not 
again  come  across  each  other ;  I  spent  an 
hour  in  the  evening  in  trying  to  find  him 
in  the  stately  chambers,  with  their  old 
frescoes  and  carved  work,  which  are  the 
residence  of  many  of  the  Loreto  Fathers 
on  the  north  side  of  the  square  before  the 
C  ithedraL  I  wandered  from  the  nest  of 
one  priest  to  the  nest  of  another,  deeply 
interested  in  what  I  saw,  but  I  could  not 
find  the  Hibernian  Father.  It  was  a  fine 
evening :  the  red  flushes  in  the  sky  seemed 
even  to  colour  the  cold  leaden  dome  of  the 
Cithedral  and  the  stones  of  the  colonnades; 
and  from  an  elevated  terrace  in  this  range 
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of  ecclesiastical  baUdings,  I  could  see  a 
moltitade  of  wide-skirted  and  broad-hatted 
clergy  arm-in-arm,  taking  the  air  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  and  on  the  battlements 
beyond,  which  look  over  many  a  pleasant 
valley,  white  river-bed,  and  distant  town 
on  distant  hill-top,  towards  the  snowy 
Apennines  themselves. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  had  made 
another  pilgrimage.  When  I  asked  my 
landlord  of  the  hotel  ''Hope"  if  Eecanati 
was  within  an  easy  walk  of  his  house,  he 
at  once,  and  reasonably  enough,  assumed 
that  I  wished  to  see  Eecanati,  because 
there  the  poet  Leopardi  was  bom,  and 
lived  most  of  the  tiresome  days  of  his 
suffering  life. 

"  It  is  a  fine  road  the  whole  way,  sig- 
nor,"  Eaid  my  landlord ;  "  and  yet  I  would 
rather  that  you  let  me  drive  you  in  the 
little  carriage ;  for  the  roads  are  hard  and 
white,  and  there  will  be  much  dust ;  and 
the  sun  will  be  very  hot  Yes,  we  have 
much  to  be  proud  of,  as  you  say,  signer ; 
for  it  is  not  every  little  town  of  the  Apen- 
nines that  has  a  Santa  Gasa  and  a  genius 
like  Leopardi  so  near  to  it  at  the  same 
time.     But  eo  it  is  1 " 

I  declined  the  carriage  and  walked  to 
Becanati.  It  was  certainly  a  hot  walk, 
and  a  steep  one ;  along  the  roadsides  were 
vine-yards  and  much-tortured  fruit  trees, 
adapted  in  the  Italian  style  for  the  inter- 
lacing of  the  vines.  There  were  grain 
fields  below,  set  about  with  similar  fruit 
trees,  so  that  grapes,  and  pears,  and  barley 
might  come  up  from  the  same  patch. 
Brown  men  and  women  were  busy  with 
shears  and  hoes,  hodding  and  pruning  the 
vines,  which  already  had  put  forth  very 
many  of  the  tender  leaves  of  hope.  Though 
hot,  however,  it  was  cheerful  to  look  over 
the  miles  of  sunlit  hills  and  valleys,  aJl 
wonderfully  cultivated  and  bare  of  large 
trees,  which  might  else  draw  off  too  much 
of  the  land's  fertility — north,  south,  and 
west ;  with  the  dusky  towns  set  here  and 
there  on  the  crests  of  the  hills,  and  the 
scant  river-beds  with  their  long  track  of 
whitened  stones,  trending  all  towards  the 
near  Adriatic  shore.  For  a  while  the  big 
hill  of  Becanati—- quite  covered  as  to  its 
summit  by  the  sombre  town— hid  the  bulk 
of  the  distant  Apennines  from  sight; 
but  as  I  mounted  slowly,  the  sparkling 
peaks  o'ertopped  the  foreground,  and  a 
superb  landscape  of  Central  Italy  came 
gradually  to  view.  It  was  with  these 
mountains,  these  rich  but  unfoliaged  valleys, 
these  river-beds,  and  yonder  blue  Adriatic 
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constantly  before  his  eyes  that  Giacomo 
Leopardi  wrote  his  bitter,  sad  indictments 
against  destiny  and  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Becanati  is  still  a  fortified  town,  as  it 
was  hundreds  of  years  ago.  One  enters 
the  precincts  under  an  enormous  gateway, 
nowj  bearing  the  arms  of  the  King  of 
Italy  instead  of  those  of  the  Papal  Kings. 
Instantly  the  gloom  of  the  dark,  narrow 
streets,  with  the  houses  a  hundred  feet  high 
on  either  hand,  strikes  a  mortal  chill  to  one's 
bones  and  one's  spirits.  How  could  a  poet 
live  in  such  a  dungeon  of  a  place  1  one 
asks  oneself. 

With  much  trouble  I  found  my  way  to  the 
house  of  Leopardi— Casa  Leopardi.  The 
Becanatese  speak  a  dialect  of  their  own, 
which  sounds  infamously  to  strange  ears  ; 
and  for  a  time  all  my  enquiries  fell  flat 
However  I  reached  the  chief  square  of  the 
town,  with  municipal  buildings  and  a 
brand-new  stone  post-office  on  one  side ;  a 
church  on  the  other,  dinging  a  cracked  bell 
as  a  signal  for  the  procession  thence  of 
one  of  those  curious  throngs  of  priests, 
acolytes,  statues,  incense-bearers,  and 
devout  laymen,  which  are  still  common 
in  the  Papal  States ;  and  shops  on  the 
last  of  its  sidea  Here,  in  the  middle 
of  the  square,  which  is  now  Piazza 
Giacomo  Leopardi,  stands  a  statue  of  the 
poet,  detestable  in  every  way.  The  igno- 
ramuses of  Becanati  jeered  the  young  poet 
while  he  was  alive;  called  him  "ped- 
ant," and  so  forth  ;  sneered  when  his 
judgements  on  matters  of  taste  were  in 
opposition  to  theirs ;  but,  after  his  death, 
they  gave  him  this  monument  to  per- 
petuate their  own  imbecility,  and  chris- 
tened a  street,  a  school,  and  a  public 
square  after  his  name ! 

On  my  way  to  Leopardi's  house,  I 
wandered  into  what  I  thought  was  the 
Becanati  post-office. 

"Have  you  a  telegram  for  met"  I 
asked,  and  offered  my  card. 

"  Oh  no  I "  said  the  clerk,  staring ;  and 
then  with  a  grin  he  took  me  by  the  arm, 
led  me  down  a  passage  or  two,  and  into 
a  room  full  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, and  to  a  table  whereat  a  stout 
gentleman  was  sitting  with  gold  glasses  on 
his  nose. 

A  ''pother  of  talk"  ensued  between  the 
two  men.  It  seemed  that  I  was  thus 
summarily  haled  before  the  Sindaco,  or 
Mayor  of  the  town,  indicted  as  a  atranger. 
Certain  other  officials  came  in  one  by  one, 
attracted  by  the  hubbub.  The  May<» 
stroked  his  face,  bowed  and  smiled  at  my 
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every  word,  and  when  I  stopped  speaking 
and  awaited  intelligent  speech  in  return, 
shragged  his  shoolders. 

And  what  was  it  all  abont  1  one  might 
ask.  Simply  this.  I  had  eome  to  Recanati 
in  expectation  of  a  telegram.  To  the  derk 
the  circnmstance  was  mortally  suspicioas. 
To  the  Mayor,  fortnnately,  after  a  time,  it 
seemed  an  innocent  business  enough ;  and 
so  it  was  due  to  his  good  worship  that  I 
was  taken  to  the  post-office  and  allowed  to 
receiye  my  telegram  in  due  form. 

Eventually  I  reached  the  gate  of  Casa 
LeopardL  Twice  on  the  way  I  had  in- 
dul^  in  coffee  at  a  caf^  On  each  occa- 
sion the  proprietor  of  the  caf6  brought  a 
bottle  of  rum  with  the  coffee  cup,  and  in 
a  whisper  asked  if  I  would  not  take  mm 
with  my  coffea  l%e  air  of  Recanati  is, 
as  Leopardi  says,  so  keen  and  harsh  that 
I  supiK>se  the  Recanatese  cannot  refrain 
from  cordiala  Under  persuasion,  I  tried 
the  rum,  and  liked  it  well 

Casa  Leopardi  is  stately,  cold,  and  grim. 
As  a  summer  residence  it  would  be  agree- 
able; but  arctic  in  winter,  with  its  out- 
look at  the  Apennines,  whose  breath  blows 
straight  upon  it  A  small  piazza  is  before 
the  house,  with  the  towers  of  two  or  three 
dingy  red  churches  within  a  stime's  throw 
of  the  gate.  Some  inferior  houses  form 
&e  rest  of  the  square,  and  it  was  at  the 
windows  of  one  of  these  houses  that  young 
Leopardi,  peering  from  his  own  bed-room 
window,  used  to  see  the  two  girlish  faces 
(Nerina  and  Silvia)  which  first  stirred  his 
boyish  heart.  A  high,  white  wall  forms 
part  of  the  long  fa9Aae  of  Casa  Leopardi, 
and  the  tops  of  orange  trees  and  other 
greenery  peering  over  the  wall  show  that 
here  is  the  gurden  wherein  the  young 
Leopardis  used  to  play. 

The  memory  of  Giacomo  Leopardi  is 
magnificently  enshrined  within  Casa  Leo- 
pardi by  the  present  Count  and  his  family. 
One  sees  the  suite  of  rooms  which  com- 
pose the  rare  old  library  of  ihe  house, 
preserved  as  they  were  when  Qiacomo 
spent  his  days  in  them.  The  very  tables 
on  which  he  wrote  are  as  they  were — 
with  his  inkstand,  pen,  favourite  writing- 
pad,  and  so  on.  But  there  is,  besides,  a 
siQ>erb  room  decorated  with  rich  marbles, 
and  with  much  uphdstery  in  crimson 
velvet,  which  is  devoted  to  tibe  manu- 
scripts, published  works,  and  bibliography 
of  the  poet  These  are  displayed,  amid 
a  glitter  of  brass  and  glass,  in  ebony- 
mounted  cases.  From  the  first  childish 
scribblings  to  the  last  of  his  manuscripts, 


one  sees  them  all  Knowing  the  history 
of  Giacomo  Leopardi,  and  the  nature 
of  his  parents,  both  of  whom  survived 
him,  it  is  easy  to  animate  this  old 
house  with  imaginative  shapes  that  are 
not  wholly  unrecd. 
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Yes,  dAfling,  sweet  and  very  gay — 
But  take  your  pretty  flowers  away, 

And  play  with  them  apart : 
Twine  yellow  posies,  fresh  and  fair. 
For  mother's  breast  and  sister's  hair, 

But  not  for  me,  dear  heart 

Run  on,  my  bonny  little  ohild, 
And  pull  more  primroses,  beguiled 

By  gracious  green  and  gold. 
The  wee  one  leaves  me,  gay  and  good, 
And  wanders  down  the  primrose  wood, 

The  wood  I  knew  of  old. 

I  loved  the  primrose  once,  no  flower 
Like  that  pale  jrellow  bloom  had  power 

To  stir  my  inmost  soul : 
She  wore  it  on  her  maiden  breast. 
Before  the  demon  of  unrest 

Her  girlish  sweetness  stole. 

For  her  dear  sake  my  life  grew  glad  : 
I  loved  her,  I,  a  town-bred  lad. 

Awhile  from  taskwork  ^ree. 
I  loved  her  with  a  fervent  truth. 
The  first  hot  passion  of  my  youth— 

I  thought  love  answered  me. 

Another  wooed  her  in  the  wood, 
As  in  life's  April  time  she  stood, 

A  primrose  in  her  hand. 
He  whispered  low  what  wealth  could  buy, 
He  praised  her  beautv,  fit  to  vie 

With  any  in  the  land. 

I  lost  her.    If  she  went  to  shame 
With  open  eyes— or  if  it  came 

Upon  her  unawares, 
I  know  not:  ere  the  primrose  flowers 
Had  faded  in  her  native  bowers, 

She  left  me  to  despair. 

My  great  wound  gaped,  and  ached,  anrl  bled. 
And  healed.    I  sepulchred  my  dead  : 

Yet  April's  beam  and  breeze 
Bring  with  the  primrose,  flower  and  leaf, 
The  memory  of  my  first  g^reat  grief. 

Beneath  the  budding  trees. 

Once,  once  again,  I  saw  her  face, 
Deep-furrowed  with  the  heart's  diFgraoe, 

Deep-scarred  with  sin  and  care  : 
With  tattered  garments,  tremblint^  feet. 
She  paced  the  busy  city  street, 

And  I— I  saw  her  there  1 

She  held  her  primroses  on  high. 
To  tempt  the  crowd  that  hurried  by, 

Some  careless  and  some  wroth  ; 
Poor  flowers !  like  her  who  fain  h.vil  so'd. 
They  too  had  lost  their  virgin  goM— 

Decay  had  marked  them  both. 

A  look,  a  word.    Nay,  drop  the  veil ; 
Poor  heart  I  she  lived  beyond  the  pale, 

She  died  at  peace  with  Grod  : 
The  hope  life  forfeited,  death  gave ; 
Primroses  blossom  on  her  grave. 

Like  stars  upon  the  sod  1      T 
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FROM  HER  HIGH  ESTATE. 

A  STORY   IN   TBREE  PARTS.      PART   L 

Somewhere  in  North  Germany  — no 
matter  where — there  stood,  and^  although 
much  changed,  itill  stands  on  a  dark-red 
sandstone  rock,  overlooking  a  winding 
liver,  the  ancient  castle  of  iBerckenstein, 
witii  its  square  tower,  its  arched  gateway, 
its  moat,  and  all  the  other  legitimate  acces- 
sories of  a  mediseval  Schloss. 

To  have  seen  Berckenstein  in  its  un- 
tarnished ^lory  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  visit  it  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
ago;  but  even  so  lately  as  the  time  of 
Magda  von  Bercken's  early  childhood,  the 
ghosts  of  all  its  old  magnificence  haunted 
it  and  kept  up  tlie  traditions  of  a  great- 
ness that  had  wasted  away  to  a  mere 
shadow. 

From  her  babyhood,  Magda  had  imbibed 
the  idea  that  the  von  Berckens  had,  once 
upon  a  time,  been  very  rich  and  powerful, 
but  that  evil  days  had  fallen  upon  them. 
There  was  plenty  of  testimony  to  both 
these  facts :  tiie  great  deserted  suites  of 
rooms,  hung  with  moth-eaten  tapestry;  the 
faded  brocade  of  the  handsome  furniture ; 
the  ancient  mirrors  and  mouldings,  on 
which  the  gilding  was  tarnished  with  age ; 
the  vast  stables,  where  two  superannuated 
carriage  horses  made  the  emptiness  more 
perceptible;  the  wonderful  pleasuregardens, 
laid  out  in  terraces  along  the  hill-side, 
with  the  dried-up  fountains  and  crumbling 
statues ;  the  grass-grown  paths  and  ruinea 
summer-houses ;  idl  were  eloquent  wit- 
nesses of  a  splendid  past,  to  which  the 
embarrassed  present  mi^ht  look  back, 
partly  in  envy  and  partly  m  reproach.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
lustre  of  the  von  Bercken  family  was  a 
bygone  thing.  One  prodigal  son  after 
another — sometimes  three  or  four  at  once 
— ^had  wasted  tibeir  substance  in  riotous 
living,  until  the  fanuly  inheritance  consisted 
of  little  more  than  mortgages  and  he- 
reditary embarrassments. 

The  present  Count — ^Magda's  father — 
had  proved  true  to  the  tradition  of  his 
house,  and,  after  a  stormy  youth,  had 
found  it  an  absolute  necessity  to  settle 
down,  with  his  wife  and  one  child,  on  the 
most  economical  footing,  in  his  ^at  feudal 
castle,  which  would  convemenUy  have 
housed  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 

In  the  village,  which  clustered  humbly 
round  the  castle  gates,  there  were  wonder- 
ful stories  handed  down  from  grandparents 


to  grandchildren,  of  the  von  Berckens :  of 
their  handsome  faces ;  of  their  irresistible 
wooinff;  of  their  lavish  generosity;  of 
their  dare-devil,  harum-scarum  escapades ; 
and  of  their  dependents'  devotion  to  Uiem; 
but  the  present  Count  had  not  inherited  the 
family  popularity.  He  was  handsome,  it 
is  true,  but  his  face  was  gloomy  and  cold ; 
he  could  not  afford  to  be  lavish ;  and,  as 
to  escapades,  his  day  for  broadcasting 
vrild  oats  was  gone  by,  and  he  was  now 
unvrillingly  harvestbg  a  large  crop,  not 
all  of  his  ovm  husbandry. 

Nor  was  the  Countess  a  favourite.  They 
called  her  proud ;  and,  perhaps,  they  were 
right  Life  had  been  a  great  disapp<Mnt- 
ment  to  her,  and  she  had  grown  bitter  and 
reserved. 

As  to  Magda,  when  she  walked  with 
her  old  French  bonne  along  the  atony 
villace  street,  or  sat  beside  ubt  mother  in 
the  lumbering  family  coach,  the  old  folks 
would  look  at  her  with  plaintive  head- 
shakings  and  say : 

"  She's  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  a  real 
out-and-out  von  Bercken;  and  she'e  the 
last  of  them  too,  unless  something  very 
unexpected  happens.  Eh,  isn't  it  a  thou- 
sand pities  she  isn't  a  boy  t " 

Which  was  a  sentiment  Magda  would 
have  cordially  echoed.  For  the  child  dimly 
felt  that  any  change  in  the  tedious  mo- 
notony of  her  little  life  would  be  a  change 
for  the  better.  Her  chief  occupation  vras 
the  preliminaries  of  a  polite  education, 
under  the  care  of  her  old  bonne,  Valerie,  and 
consisted  in  repeating  French  verba  and 
in  gettbg  the  Catechism  by  heart  Her 
play  hours,  when  she  could  so  contrive  it — 
and  Magda  was  fairly  ingenious  for  her 
age — ^were  spent  on  a  distant  terrace  in 
the  garden,  as  far  out  of  Valerie's  sight  as 
possibla  It  was  a  beautiful  place 
for  solitary  games.  There  was  an  old 
summer-house,  and  a  fallen  statue,  and  a 
laree  bed  of  tangled  violets  and  anemones; 
and  there  had  been  a  wren's  nest  two 
years  following  in  a  hole  in  the  parapet ; 
but,  best  of  all,  it  was  so  pleasant  to  look 
down  on  the  mill  far  below  by  the  river, 
where  there  always  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing going  on.  It  was  a  great  amme- 
ment  to  the  lonely  child  to  watch  from 
her  vantage-ground  .the  many  comings  and 
goings  to  and  fro,  and  to  listen  to  the  busy 
sound  of  the  vrater  splashing  over  the  weir; 
till  one  fine  day  the  temptation  to  so  a 
little  nearer  proving  too  strong  for  her, 
Magda  set  off  down  the  hill,  and,  scrambling 
through  a  gap  in  the  nes^ted  fence,  found 
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herself  on  the  rough  atone  pavement  bj 
the  river-side. 

Once  there  her  cariosity  to  inspect  the 
mill  was  forgotten,  and  she  tamed  her 
steps  up  the  stream  bent  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  There  might  be  so  many  wonder- 
ful things  by  the  side  of  a  river  when  one 
was  all  alone,  withoat  Valerie  to  hold  one's 
band  and  bustle  one  along.  Did  not  a 
Princess,  once  upon  a  time,  find  a. beautiful 
baby  in  a  cradle  among  the  tall  rushes  ? 
And  even  if  Magda  failed  to  light  on  such 
a  treasure  as  tlukt^  there  might  be  a  bird's 
nest  or  a  nice  bunch  of   forget-me-nots. 

Before,  however,  she  had  found  either, 
she  spied  out,  sitting  on  a  willow  which 
grew  slantwise  over  the  water,  a  fair-haired, 
round-cheeked  boy,  dressed  in  coarse 
clothes,  but  with  a  certain  vigorous  mce 
about  him  which  made  him  look  someUiing 
superior  to  a  mere  village  boy.  He  was 
deeply  intent  on  a  piece  of  wood,  which  he 
was  cutting  and  shaping  with  his  knife, 
far  too  intent  to  hear  footsteps,  or,  if  he 
heard,  to  raise  his  eyes  in  vulgar  curiosity. 

He  was  a  village  boy.  Magda  saw  that 
at  a  glance,  and,  of  course,  Valerie  never 
let  her  speak  with  the  village  boys ;  but 
Yal6rie  was  not  at  hand,  and  tibe  fair- 
haired  boy  looked  as  *if  he  might  make  a 
good  playmate,  if  he  would  omy  leave  off 
chipping  at  his  wood  and  look  at  her. 

Her  patience  was  exhausted  before  his 
attention  wandered  from  his  work. 

"  What  are  you  so  busy  at,  little  boy  1 " 
she  called  out  at  last,  in  the  imperious  tone 
of  a  person  who  has  a  right  to  an  answer. 

'*  Hallo ! "  came  back  in  an  unconcerned 
voice, "  little  boy  indeed  I  I  wonder  where 
you  would  come  in,if  I  am  to  be  called  little." 

"But  I  want  to  know  what  you  are 
doing,"  repeated  Magda,  a  little  less 
imperatively. 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  you  what  I  am 
doing  f "  he  returned,  apparently  not  in- 
clined to  make  friends. 

"I'm  coming  to  sit  by  you  and  see," 
said  Magda,  making  preparations  to  suit 
the  action  to  the  word. 

"  You'd  better  stay  where  you  are ;  you'll 
fall  into  the  water  and  be  drowned,  and 
then  you'd  be  sorry." 

"  I  shouldn't  fall  in.  Only  perhaps  it 
would  be  nicer  if  you  came  here  and 
showed  it  me.  I  can't  make  out  one  bit 
what  it  is." 

"I  don't  suppose  you  can.  Little  girls 
like  you,"  this  with  an  air  of  immense  su- 
periority, "can't  know  anything  of  these 
thinss.    I'm  making  a  water-wheel." 


"  A  water-wheel  1  But  it's  wooden  1  '* 

"And  why  shouldn't  it  be  wooden) 
Water-wheels  are  generally  wooden — aren't 
theyl" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Magda,  rather 
humbly,  "  I  never  saw  one." 

"  I  told  you  BO ! "  returned  the  boy  con- 
temptuously, "  little  girls  know  nothing." 

Here  the  whittling  came  to  a  momentary 
pause,  while  the  young  lord  of  creation  felt 
in  his  pocket  for  another  tool. 

"  Is  it  finished  1  "  asked  Magda 
anxiously.  ^    -* 

"Finished  1 "  retorted  the  boy ;  "  why, 
it's  just  about  begun." 

"  And  when  shall  you  finbh  it  1 " 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you." 

"  And  what  will  it  be  for,  when  it  is 
done — for  a  plaything  % " 

"  Plaything  1 "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  should 
think  not.    Why,  I  shall  work  it" 

"  Oh,"  replied  Magda,  greatly  overawed 
by  a  boy  who  would  make  something  which 
was  meant  to  work,  with  tools  which  he 
carried  in  his  breeches-pockets.  "You 
must  be  very  clever.  I  should  like  to 
see  how  it  works — when  it  is  finished,  I 
mean." 

"  Well,"  he  returned,  apparently  mollified 
by  her  flattering  interest,  "perhaps  you 
shall" 

Then  there  was  a  short  silence. 

Magda  stood  very  still,  and  watched  the 
boy's  swift  fingers  fly  backwards  and 
forwards. 

"What's  your  name)"  she  asked  at 
last,  "  and  where  do  you  live  1 " 

"  You're  a  good  hand  at  asking  questions, 
aren'6  youl"  returned  the  lad,  withoat 
looking  up. 

"Well,"  pursued  Magda  with  perfect 
good-humour,  conversation  on  any  terms 
being  preferable  to  solitude.  "If  you'll 
tell  me  your  name,  I'll  tell  you  mine." 

"I  Imow  it  already,"  he  replied  un- 
ceremoniously. "You're  the  little  lass 
from  the  castle ;  and  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing else— you'll  get  a  rare  wigging 
presently  for  running  away  from  your 
nurse." 

"I  shan't,  little  boy — I  mean  big  boy — 
truly  I  shan't.  You  needn't  be  afraid  of 
that.  I  don't  care  a  bit  for  Valerie ;  and 
now  if  you  know  my  name's  Magda  without 
mv  telling  you,  it  would  only  be  fair  if  you 
told  me  yours." 

"  Oh,  well.  Miss  Inquisitive,  my  name 
is  Friedel  Beumer,  and  I  live  at  the 
mill ;  and  now  you  had  better  run  away 
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"  Not  till  you  fthow  me  that  thing  you 
are  making.  Please,  Friede),  there's  a  good, 
kind  fooy.  It's  so  doll  up  in  the  ga^en 
all  alona  I  don't  want  to  harry  back." 
And  80,  after  a  little  more  pleading,  Friedel 
allowed  himself  to  be  persoaded  by  the 
sweet  Toioe  and  eager  eyes,  to  do  the 
honours  of  his  amateur  mechanics. 

*'  You  won't  understand  it,  you  know," 
he  threw  in,  by  way  of  a  corrective  to  bis 
condescension.  "And  if  you  did,  you 
wouldn't  care  about  it — a  doll  would  be 
more  in  your  way."  And  so  saying,  be 
began  his  explanation. 

It  was  full  of  technical  expressions 
which  were  unintelligible  to  poor  Magda; 
nevertheless,  she  made  a  great  e£fort,  as 
her  sex  will  do,  when  it  means  to  rise 
superior  to  an  implied  defect,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Friedel's  estimate 
of  little  girls  received  a  violent  shock. 

"  I've  understood  it  nearly  all,"  she  said 
when  the  foggy  diFsertation  was  ended, 
"and  I  like  water-wheels  very  much;  so  I 
shall  come  down  here  again  and  play  with 
you.    I  think  you  are  a  very  nice  boy.^ 

"  That's  aU  right,"  repUed  Friedel,  feel- 
ing  unaccountably  flattered.  "You  come 
here  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  then  I  shall 
have  put  the  hammer  in  its  place,  and  you 
will  see  what  a  crank  is  really  like." 

So  Magda's  experiment  bad  proved  a 
success,  as  fur  as  finding  a  new  interest  for 
her  lonely  little  life  would  make  it  success- 
ful. However,  she  kept  the  secret  of  it  all 
to  herself,  lest  any  one  should  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  tell  Yakrie  or  her  mother,  and 
so  an  end  should  be  put  to  her  budding 
intimacy  with  the  miller's  son. 

Friedrich  Beumer,  the  well-to-do 
miller  of  Berckenstein,  was  a  notable 
personage  among  his  fellow  villagers,  for, 
conU^ry  to  the  custom  of  the  Bercken- 
steiners,  he  had  gone  far  afield  to  seek  his 
fortune  as  a  youth;  and  thus  he  knew 
something  of  the  world  that  lay  beyond  the 
furthest  bend  of  the  river  and  the  dimmest 
distance  of  blue  hilL  He  had  left  Bercken- 
stein a  very  unhappy  young  man,  after 
the  last  scene  of  a  sad  love  drama  had  been 
played  out.  It  was  the  old  story,  with 
the  old  ending,  which  need  not  be  set 
down  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  millet's  early  manhood  had  had  its 
trials. 

During  his  absence  firom  his  native  soil  he 
had  shaken  off  a  good  many  prejudices ; 
and  when  he  returned  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  to  take  the  place  of  foreman 


at  Berckenstein  Mill,  be  excited  astcmish- 
ment,  bordering  on  alarm,  by  the  Bed 
Badicab'sm  of  opinions,  which  he  was 
not  in  the  least  careful  to  conceaL  How- 
ever, though  his  opinions  were  undoubtedly 
shocking  to  his  Conservative  rustic  cotem- 
poraries,  his  eapacity  for  busineii  was 
beyond  criticism. 

The  mill  throve;  the  old  miller  left  all  to 
his  care;  and  at  last  the  miller's  only 
dauehter,  whose  dowry  was  the  mill,  won  so 
much  of  Beumer's  heart  as  remained  from 
tihe  wreck  of  his  early  hopes.  So  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years  he  was  the  owner 
of  Berckenstein  Mill,  and  th6  most  sub- 
stantial tax-payer  of  the  Gemeinde. 

His  ambition,  so  far  as  concerned  him- 
self, was  satisfied ;  it  remained  to  be  seen 
what  could  be  done  by  perseverance  and 
well-applied  efforts  for  his  only  child,  the 
boy  whose  acquaintance  Magda  had  made 
in  spite  of  rebuffa 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  lad's  voea- 
tion.  It  was  the  miller's  pride  and  joy 
to  see  tiie  spark  of  aptitude  kindling  day 
by  day. 

"Folks  may  say  what  they  like,  Ur- 
sula," the  miller  said  to  his  wife  one  sunny 
Sunday  afternoon,  as  they  sat  in  the 
garden  by  tihe  river,  discussing  iixe  great 
subject;  "they  may  say  what  they  like, 
but.  I  shan't  bind  our  Friedel 'prentice  to  a 
miller,  as  I  was  bound,  though  here's  the 
mill  ready  to  his  hand." 

"All  the  same,  it's  a  fine  trade,  is  a 
miller's,"  replied  the  Frau  Miillerin.  "  Fve 
been  used  to  having  millers  about  me; 
there  was  father  and  grandfather,  and  the 
two  uncles,  and  you ;  and  itil  seem  odd 
if  the  lad  isn't  a  miller  too.  Besides,  as 
you  say,  here  s  the  mill  and  all  ready  to 
his  hand." 

"  I  don't  care,"  replied  the  miller  an- 
thoritatively ;  "  I  don't  oare  if  there  were 
twenty  mills,  nor  if  you'd  had  twenty 
fathers  and  they'd  all  been  millrasL  The 
lad  isn't  cut  out  for  a  miller,  he's  a  notch 
above  that ;  as  soon  as  he  can  write  a  good 
hand  and  do  his  sums  pretty  sharp,  I  shall 
send  him  to  school  in  Diisseldorf." 

"  I  don't  hold  with  sending  lads  away 
like  that,"  objected  his  wife.  "It  coato  a 
sight  of  money,  and  they  learn  lots  of 
things  that  are  best  left  unlearnt." 

"And  then,"  pursued  Beumer,  taking 
no  notice  of  this  home-thrust^  "I  shall 
see  if  we  can  afford  to  article  him  to  a 
first-rate  mechanical  engineer;  then  he 
must  go  to  England  or  to  Belgium  for  a 
couple  of  years."  r^ ^^^T^ 
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**  And  then  t "  Fran  Benmer  had  heard 
these  schemes  unfolded  so  often,  that  it 
was  merely  as  a  matter  of  form  that  she 
said  "And  then)" 

''Then  he  will  be  fit  to  take  a  good 
position  as  inspector  of  machinery  under 
(TOTemment,  unless,  perhaps,  he  patents 
some  discovery  of  his  own  by  which  he 
can  make  a  fortuna  And  that  I  think 
more  than  likely,  for  he  is  always  cuttiug, 
and  contriving,  and  shaping  little  models. 
Ill  bet  what  you  like  that  he's  somewhere 
now,  with  a  bit  of  wood,  and  his  knife  and 
his  file." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  returned  Frau 
Beumer,  **he  is  wonderfully  fond  of 
chipping  up  wood  ;  but  so  are  most  boys ; 
and  I've  always  been  used  to  think  of  the 
mill  as " 

'•Most  boys  1"  interrupted  her  husband 
contemptuously.  ''I  should  like  to  see 
another  boy  in  this  country-side  who'd 
make  a  water-wheel  like  that  one  our 
Friedel  was  working  yesterday.  You've 
got  one  idea  of  a  man,  and  that  is  that  he 
must  be  powdered  over  with  flour." 

So  saying  the  miller  rose,  stretched  him- 
self, knocked  the  ashes  from  the  painted 
porcelain  bowl  of  his  loug  pipe,  and  set  off 
in  quest  of  the  incarnation  of  his  ambitious 
hopes. 

"Friedel,"  he  called  along  the  garden 
and  orchard,  "  Friedel,  come  here."  Bat 
he  called  in  vain ;  no  one  answered,  and 
the  miller  sauntered  along  the  river-side, 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  half-forgetf ol  why  he  had 
started. 

"The  lad  takes  after  me,"  he  solilo- 
quised. "He's  got  a  spirit  of  his  own, 
and  he'll  have  his  way;  and  he  won't 
knuckle  under  to  his  mother's  fads.  I 
know  he  won't"  Presently  he  heard  the 
sound  of  children's  voices,  and  looking  up 
he  saw  the  object  of  his  reverie  sitting  on 
the  fallen  willow  with  his  arm  round  a 
little  girl. 

Both  chfldren  were  intent  on  a  book 
which  lay  between  them,  and  from  which 
the  little  girl  was  reading  aloud ;  her  clear 
treble  voice  reached  the  miller's  ear — 

"  The  swineherd,  that  is,  the  real  Prince 
— but  no  one  knew  he  was  anything  more 
than  a  real  swineherd — did  not  pass  his 
time  idly.  He  now  made  a  rattle,  which, 
when  swung  round,  played " 

"  Hullo !  Friedel  1 "  he  called  out,  ruth- 
lessly  interrupting  the  thrilling  crisis. 
"  What  are  you  about  %  "^ 

Friedel  looked  ud  with  a  shame-faced 


blush,  though,  as  a  rule,  he  did  not  stand 
in  awe  even  of  his  burly,  determined  father. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Magda,  with  great  com- 
posure, "I  suppose  you  are  Friedel's 
father,  the  miller.  He's  all  right,  and 
we're  both  being  very  still  lest  I  should 
fall  into  the  water." 

"And  who  are  you,  pray,"  said  the 
miller,  though  he  knew  well  enough, 
"  that  you  should  answer  when  I  call  to 
Friedel  r 

"I  am  Magda  von  Bercken,"  replied 
the  child  coolly,  "  and  I  am  come  down  to 
read  Hans  Andersen's  stories  to  Friedel, 
if " 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  interrupted  the  miller, 
ignoring  Magda,  "  I  should  have  thought 
you  had  more  sense." 

"  They  are  not  silly  stories,"  interposed 
Magda  eagerly :  "  if  you  would  like  to  see 
what  they  are  about,  Friedel  shall  have  the 
book  to  take  home." 

"  Take  it  home  yourself ! "  retorted 
Beumer,  rudely.  "  We  want  nothing  be- 
longing to  the  Castle  in  our  house ;  and 
who  gave  you  leave  to  come  down  here  all 
alone,  and  to  play  with  a  common  boy 
like  Friedel  1 " 

"  He's  very  nice  and  clever,  if  he  is  a 
common  boy,"  replied  Magda,  hotly ;  "  he 
wouldn't  take  me  into  any  mischief,  I  am 
sure." 

"That  isn't  the  question;  it's  more 
your  mischief  than  his  I  am  afraid  of.'' 
Magda  stood  indignant  and  breathless  at 
this.  "  And  now  you  come  along  with  me. 
I  shall  take  you  back  home  and  tell  your 
Mamselle  to  keep  her  eye  on  you  a  bit 
better  in  the  future.     Come  along." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ma^da  haughtily. 
"  I  am  going  home  by  myself; "  and  passing 
the  miller's  outstretched  hand,  she  went 
deliberately  up  the  hill-side,  and  clambering 
over  the  broken  hedge  with  as  much  dignity 
as  she  could  command,  disappeared  in  the 
garden.  The  miller,  nevertheless,  took  his 
way  to  the  Castle,  where  he  asked  to  see  the 
Countess  herself,  and  to  her  unfolded 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Magda's  delin- 
quencies. 

That  evening,  as  the  Beumer  family  sat 
at  their  early  supper,  they  were  startled 
by  the  apparition  of  a  little  figure  with  a 
tear-stained  face,  which  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

"Friedel,"  she  said,  half-sobbing,  and 
before  any  of  them  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise.  "  Friedel,  I've  come  to  say 
goodbye.  They've  scolded  me  dreadfully 
for  nlavinfif  with  vou:  it  was  no  use  mv 
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telling  them  how  nice  yon  are,  because  my 
father  keeps  on  saying  that  the  miller  has 
very  wicked  opinions.  Only  I  shan't  leave 
off  being  fond  of  yon,  and  when  I'm  grown 
up  we  will  marry  one  another,  as  we  settled 
on  Thursday." 

The  miller  laughed  loudly;  his  laugh 
sounded  very  unpleasant.  His  wife  looked 
aghast.  She  had  not  lost  her  reyerence 
for  the  lords  of  the  soil 

"  We  will,  Friedel,  won't  we  1  Promise 
you  won't  forget,"  she  urged,  drawing  a 
step  nearer. 

"  What  % "  asked  Friedel,  trying  to  look 
indifferent  and  succeeding  very  badly. 

"We  said  we  would  be  married  some 
day.     You  mustn't  foi^et  it." 

'*!  don't  think  we  shall," repUed  Friedel 
"  It  was  only  just  a  game." 

Magda  cast  a  despairing  glance  round. 
It  all  seemed  too  cruel  to  bear,  especially 
the  miller's  laughter.  She  turned  to  ga 
Then  Friedel,  stirred  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
flung  down  his  spoon,  and,  jumping  up, 
ran  to  her.  Winding  his  arms  round  his 
high-born  admirer,  he  kissed  her  wet  cheek| 
then  pushmg  her  away,  said : 

"  Don't  cry ;  it's  only  babies  who  blubber 
like  that :  and  as  to  being  really  married, 
why,  you'll  be  much  too  grand." 

After  this  unsatisfactory  farewell  Magda 
went  her  way,  heavy  -  hearted,  back 
to  ^  the  Castle,  and  the  Baumer  family 
finished  their  soup  in  silence;  the  Frau 
Miillerin,  because  her  husband  looked  as 
if  one  of  his  sulky  fits  were  coming  on ; 
Friedel,  because  he  was  alternately  pro- 
jecting a  new  and  more  ingenious  employ- 
ment for  his  tools,  and  wondering  what 
became  of  the  Prince  who  disguised  him- 
self as  a  swineherd;  and  the  miller,  be- 
cause something  had  recalled  the  old  sad 
story  of  his  first  courtship. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  SKETCHES. 

PIET. 

MTboy  Piet  was  not  handsome.  Indeed, 
to  European  ideas,  his  small  ejes  set 
obliquely  in  his  face  ;  his  wide  and  flat 
nose  with  its  distorted  nostrils,  and  the 
bridge  so  little  elevated  that  the  space 
between  the  cheek-bones  was  almost  fiat ; 
his  protruding  lips ;  and  long  and  promi- 
nent, but  narrow  and  pointed  chin ;  might 
appear  positively  ugly,  notwithstanding 
the  verdicts  of  the  various  Hottentot 
belles  with  whom  he  was  on  familiar  terms, 
and  who  evidently  regarded  him  with 
approving  eyes. 


He  was  a  pure  Hottentot,  of  a  type 
now  almost  extinct;  for  though,  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  when 
Van  Riebeck  was  Dutch  Governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Hottentots  proper 
numbered  more  than  two  hundred  thousand, 
internecine  warfare  so  thinned  their  numbers 
and  the  survivors  subsequently  inter- 
married to  such  an  extent  with  Malays, 
Kaffirs,  Half-castes,  and  Europeans, 
that,  strictly  speaking,  they  have  long 
since  ceased  to  exist  as  a  tribe.  The 
varieties  of  the  Hottentot  proper — that  is, 
the  Koraunas,  the  Namaquas,  the  Griquas, 
and  the  Bushmen — live  and  thrive,  but  the 
parental  stock  bids  fair  soon  to  be  as 
utterly  extinct  as  the  doda 

Piet  was  not  hirsute.  He  had  sprouting, 
at  rare  intervals  on  his  upper  lip,  a  few 
hairs,  the  number  of  which  would  not 
increase  if  he  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old;  and  on  his  head  ike  small  black 
tufts  of  wool  were  sprinkled  so  sparingly 
as  to  permit  of  a  small  circle  of  £calp 
being  perceived  around  each.  His  vicinity 
was  unpleasant  to  the  olfactory  nerves — 
he  was  still  less  partial  to  the  outward  appli- 
cation of  water  than  to  the  inward — ^but 
he  was  faithful;  tolerably  honest,  except 
in  matters  in  which  food,  drink,  or  money 
were  concerned ;  lees  of  a  drunkard  than 
most  of  his  compatriots ;  and  a  liar  of  but 
small  capacity.  He  was  about  five  feet 
four  inches  in  height,  and  of  a  jaundiced 
yellow  hue.  His  age  amounted  to  about 
sixteen  years  in  actual  time ;  but  he  ap- 
peared to  be  at  least  a  century  old  in 
wickedness  and  depravity. 

He  called  himself  a  Dutch  Lutheran ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  he  had  ever 
entered  a  church  in  his  life,  and  he 
paid  no  more  attention  to  the  ritual  of 
that  creed  than  he  did  to  its  moral  pre- 
cepts. Large-minded  and  free  from  bias, 
however,  as  he  seemed  to  be  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  I  observed  that  when- 
ever he  chanced  to  come  upon  a  ^'  praying 
mantis,"  the  insect  which  his  ancestors 
used  to  receive  with  the  highest  tokens  of 
veneration  and  welcome  as  a  god,  he  ap- 
proached it  with  a  certain  amount  of  defe- 
rence. He  was  too  civilised,  or  too  sceptical 
about  all  things  supernatural,  to  sing  and 
dance  round  it,  as  did  his  benighted  pra 
genitors,  and  he  would  no  more  have 
thought  of  sprinkling  our  tent  with  the 
powder  of  the  "  buchu  "  in  its  honour,  than 
he  would  have  of  sacrificing  two  sheep  to 
it;  unless  they  were  sheep  belonging  to 
some  other  person,  and  then  only  with  a 
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Tiew  to  a  snake-like  gorge.  Still,  he  half 
believed  that  the  advent  of  the  mantis  was 
indicative  of  fatore  prosperity,  and  he 
would  not  have  treated  it  with  disrespect 
for  fear  of  bringing  ilMack  upon  himself. 

My  acquaintance  with  Piet  began  curi- 
ously. He  was  one  of  the  drivers  of  the 
Diamond  Fields  transport  waggons,  and 
was  employed  on  a  stage  between  Victoria 
West  and  Hopetown.  He  came  to  us  at  a 
farm,  some  ten  hours'  journey  from  the 
former  town,  with  a  span  of  twelve  half- 
starved  mules,  which  were  so  wretchedly 
bad  that  he  and  the  other  driver  had  to 
take  it  in  turns  to  run  alongside  them  and 
keep  them  moving  by  a  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  "sjambok."  He  would  jump  out  and 
administer  a  couple  of  stinging  cuts  to  each 
mule,  and  then,  as  they  broke  into  a  trot^ 
he  would  spring  on  to  the  waggon  again. 
He  did  this  very  cleverly  some  five  or  six 
times ;  but  he  tried  it  once  too  often,  and, 
missing  his  footing,  fell  under  the  waggon, 
so  that  the  heavv  wheels  passed  over  an 
ankle  and  crushed  it  We  of  course 
stopped,  lifted  him  into  the  waggon, 
bandaged  his  ankle  with  strips  of  rag 
damped  with  ''  Cape  Smoke "  and  water 
taken  from  the  collective  flasks  of  the 
passengers,  and  then,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  room  enough  in  the  waggon  to 
admit  of  his  lying  down,  some  of  us 
walked  on. 

At  the  next  farm  we  reached — some  ten 
miles  beyond  the  scene  of  the  accident — 
the  charitable  Boer  refused  to  allow  us  to 
leave  the  boy  there,  on  the  grounds  that 
he  was  "only  a  nigger."  He  furthermore 
expressed  an  opinion  that  we  were 
fools  not  to  have  left  him  lying  in  the 
"  veldt "  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  burst 
into  roars  of  laughter,  when  he  learned 
that  some  of  us  had  actually  been 
walking  on  the  boy's  account.  In  conse- 
quence, we  now  had  to  take  the  wounded 
"Tottie"  fifteen  miles  further  on,  to  the  next 
farm-house,  where  his  own  master  lived ; 
and  he  had  to  put  up  with  the  pain  caused 
by  the  jolting  of  the  waggon  for  another 
two  hours.  The  distance  was  too  great 
for  any  of  us  to  walk,  as  we  should  have 
been  left  too  far  behind  the  waggon ;  so 
wo  squeezed  in  as  best  we  could,  and 
drove  on. 

At  midnight  we  reached  the  farm,  and, 
to  our  surprise  and  disgust,  the  boy's 
master,  an  Englishman,  only  repeated  the 
advice  which  had  been  given  to  us  at  the 
last  halting-place  by  the  Boer,  applying  to 
us,  in  addition,  various  uncomplimentary 


epithets  suggestive  of  our  want  of  sanity. 
He  had  Piet  dragged  out  of  the  waggon  ; 
cursed  him  for  an  awkward  fool ;  threat- 
ened to  have  him  flogged  for  each  day 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  services ;  and 
finally  announced  his  intention  of  turning 
him  out  in  the  "  veldt "  in  a  week,  should 
he  not  have  recovered  by  that  time. 

We  went  on  again  about  three  in  the 
morning,  leaving  Piet  in  the  hands  of  this 
Samaritan ;  and  the  incident  was  soon  for- 
gotten, until  about  two  months  later,  when 

as  I  was  sitting  with  my  partner  D 

outside  our  little  frame  tent,  on  the  dusty 
plain  of  the  New  Kush,  Piet  suddenly 
dropped  upon  us,  asking  for  work.  He 
recognised  me  at  once ;  said  that  his  master 
had  turned  him  out,  as  he  had  threatened 
to  do ;  and  added  that,  as  I  had  ahready 
done  something  for  him,  it  was  my  duty 
to  do  something  mora 

It  happened  that  we  wanted  a  cook  and 
general  factotum  at  that  time,  so  we  en- 
gaged him  on  the  spot ;  and  we  never  had 
any  reason  to  complain  of  our  bargain,  for  he 
stole  far  less  from  us  than  any  other  native 
we  ever  employed.  Of  this  strange  mode- 
ration in  peculation,  however,  we  of  course 
knew  nothing  when  he  came  to  us ;  and, 
indeed,  our  principal  reason  for  engafi;iog 
him  was,  that  he  understood  a  little  Eng- 
lish, a  rare  accomplishment  amongst  the 
natives  of  the  western  province  of  the 
old  colony,  who  almost  invariably  speak 
Dutch.  He  had  probably  learned  what 
he  knew  at  his  last  place;  and,  though  it  is 
true  that  his  English  was  not  very  good,  it 
was  far  better  than  our  Dutch,  and  we 
contrived  to  understand  each  other  without 
difficulty. 

Notwithstanding  his  scepticism,  Piet  had 
prejudices.  One  evening,  after  a  dusty 
day's  work  at  the  sorting-table,  I  wandered 
down  a  "donga,"  out  by  the  low  hills 
towards  the  Yaal,  with  my  gun,  to  try  and 
shoot  a  coran  or  something  for  sapper.  I 
saw  no  corans,  but  I  shot  a  hare,  some  of 
which  we  ate,  and  told  Piet  that  he  might 
have  what  remained.  -He  was  usually  vo- 
racious enongh'j  but  this  time  he  made  a 
grimace  indicative  of  repugnance,  and 
gravely  announced  that  he  wanted  some- 
thing else,  as  he  could  not  eat  hare. 

For  some  time  he  would  not  tell  us 
what  objection  he  had  to  that  animal,  but 
after  much  urging  be  told  us  the  following 
tradition : 

''The  moon  comes,  by-and-by  it  dies, 
and  then  it  comes  to  life  again.  The  moon 
once  called  the  hare,  and  said  to  him  : 
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<  Go  to  men,  and  tell  them  that,  as  I  die  and 
come  to  life  a^ain,  so  shall  they  also  die 
and  come  to  kfe  again.'  The  hare  went 
accordingly  as  he  was  told^  and  when  he 
retomed  the  moon  asked  him :  <  What  did 
you  say  1 '  The  hare  replied :  '  I  haye 
told  them  that  as  yon  die  and  come  not  to 
life  again,  so  shall  they  also  die  and  come 
not  to  life  again.'  '  What,'  said  the  moon, 
*  did  you  say  that  I '  And  being  angry,  he 
took  np  a  stick,  and  hit  the  hare  on  the 
mouth,  which  became  slit" 

Theref  ore,according  to  Plet,no  Hottentot 
will  eat  hare,  becaose  he  brought  the  wrong 
message,  and  was  thus  the  cause  of  deatL 

The  Zulus  have  a  legend  analogous  to 
this,  but  wiUi  different  "  dramatis 
persons3."  Acoordinff  to  their  version, 
the  "  Umkulunkulu,^  or  Deity,  sent  a 
chameleon  to  tell  men  that  they  should  not 
die.  The  chameleon,  however,  went 
slowly,  and  stopped  on  the  road  to  eat  the 
leaves  of  a  certain  shrub.  In  the  mean- 
time the  ''Umkulunkultt"  changed  his 
mind,  and  sent  the  "  i'ntulwa,"  a  species 
of  lizard,  to  overtake  the  chameleon,  and 
tell  men  that  they  must  die.  The 
"  i'ntulwa  "  set  out^  passed  the  chameleon, 
and  arriving  first  at  the  place  where  the 
men  were,  told  them  that  they  must  dia 

D kept  a  thermometer  hung  up  on 

a  nail  which  was  driven  into  one  of  the 
ridge-poles  of  theteht,and  themercnry  inthe 
tube  and  bowl  much  exercised  the  mind  of 
Piet.  He  asked  us  frequently  what  it  was 
for,  and  evidently  regarded  our  explana- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  the  instrument  as 
mere  subterfuges  designed  to  disguise  the 
truth,  asking : 

"  What  the  use  of  such  ting  f  S'pose  I 
see  cloud  dis  ride  over*  dar,  den  me  know 
rain  soon  catch  dis  part,  and  make  plenty 
cold.  S'pose  you  no  able  for  tell  if  day  hot 
or  cold  without  dem  ting  f " 

The  word  ^*  mercury,"  too,  he  considered 
a  slang  name  we  had  invented  to  describe 
the  metal  in  the  bowl ;  and  one  day,  when 
D happened  to  refer  to  it  as  '*  quick- 
silver" in  Plot's  presence,  I  could  see  a 
sudden  gleam  of  intelligence  in  the  boy's 
eyes,  and  a  pleased  ^cpresaion  on  his  flat 
countenance,  as  if  he  had  at  last  received 
corroborative  evidence  of  a  fact  which  he 
had  long  suspected.  Next  day  we  came 
back  from  the  claim  somewhat  earlier  than 
was  our  custom  on  account  of  the  unusual 

heat,   and  when  D went,  as  usua), 

towards  the  thermometer  to  see  what  the 
temperature  was,  behold,  no  tiiCFmometer 
was  tiiere  1 


We,  of  course,  suspected  Piet  at  once,  and 
searched  high  and  low  for  him.  He  was  • 
nowhere  near  our  tent^  but  after  sometime 
we  discovered  him  at  a  little  distance, 
crouched  down  behind  a  heap  of  "stuff" 
near  a  sorting-table,  busily  engaged  with 
something  on  the  ground.  We  approached 
him  on  tip-toe,  and  beheld  an  amusing 
sight  Before  him  on  the  ground  lay  the 
broken  thermometer,  and  beside  it,  in  the 
dnst^  was  a  glistening  little  silver  globule  of 
mercury,  riet's  eyes  were  fastened  upon 
this  with  a  mingled  expression  of  amazement 
and  fright  Eveiy  now  and  then  he  would 
cautioiuly  extend  a  fineer  and  thumb  and 
endeavour  to  pick  up  we  mercury,  which 
naturally  escaped  him,  and  rolled  to  one 
side.  His  action  and  expressbn  each  time 
he  found  he  had  missed  it  were  so  absurd, 
that  at  last  we  could  not  restrain  our 
laughter;  he  at  once  heard  us,  looked 
round,  and  the  next  moment  was  dancing 
about  and  making  grimaces  at  us  two 
hundred  yards  off. 

It  was  not  untQ  the  pangs  of  hunger 
compelled  him,  towards  the  evening,  to 
approach  the  tent,  that  we  caught  hinL 
He  expressed  contrition,  but  seemed  to 
think,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  had 
played  rather  a  shabby  trick  on  him. 

**  What  for  you  tell  me  that  silver  live  ib 
dem  ting  for  t "  he  asked.  '*  Why  you  no 
say  it  witchcraft,  and  then  I  ieff  him. 
That  no  good  silver — ^not  jnoney  silver.  ** 
'  Piet  pretended  to  have  a  great  affection 
for  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  liked  me 

better  than  he  did  D ,  for  I  was  far  too 

lenient  with  him.  I  went  away  once  for 
four  days  to  Pniel  to  bathe  in  the  river 
and  try  to  become  clean,  for  I  had  been 
sleeping  in  my  boots,  on  the  earth,  for  more 
than  four  weeks,  and  had  only  been  able, 
such  was  the  scarcity  of  water,  to  wash 
ODfie  during  that  period.  When  I  returned, 
Piet  greeted  me  with  open  arms.  I  asked 
him  how  he  had  been  getting  on  in  mj 
absence,  and  he  answered :  "  Oh,  well  ' 
enough,  baas.  I  cry  for  you  all  time.  I 
miss  you  plenty,  and  when  I  no  see  you,  I 
go  smell  your  coat"  If  strength  of  per- 
fume afforded  him  any  satisfaction,  he  must 
have  got  plenty  out  of  that  old  coat,  for  it 
was  mud-stained,  dirty,  and  sun-scorched 
to  the  last  degree. 

Some  four  months  after  we  had  takeo 
Piet  into  our  serrice,  my  partner  and  I 
decided  to  leave  the  diamond  fields  and 
try  our  luck  at  the  Transvaal  gold  diggings. 
Several  causes  induced  us  to  come  to  thia 
decision.  The  expenses  of  working  a  claim 
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at  the  New  Boah  were  ezoeedingly  heayy, 
amoontiiig  to- at  least  fif tj  pounds  a  month ; 
and,  thoogh  one  might  <  at  any  time  eome 
upon  a>  diamond  worth  several  thousand 
ponndsi  wUdi  would  well  irepay  one  for  all 
adrances  made  torfartone,  imd  even  make 
amends.  £ac  the  .hard»life|  diseemfort^  and 
hard  hibonri;  yet^  ontthe  otiier  hand,  as  had 
persislently  happened  in  onr  own  case,  one 
mightenly  find,  nronth  afterononth,  inferior 
sUmeie^  splints  and  -^hoart,'^  wbich  would 
hardly  pi^  bat  working:the((daim.  At  that 
time,  %o(s  marrelloiis:  tales  were  afloat  as 
to  the  richness  of  Pilgrim's  Rest  in  allayial 
gold — ^how  <me  man  had  hit  upon  a 
'^pocket"  containing' ueaiiyfmir  hundred 
onnees  ;  how.iasoti^  had  taken  two 
poonda'  we^ht  of  nnggets  out  of  the  stream 
in  one  afternoon,  hy  simply  turning  over 
booMenr  and  nooks,,  and  searching  under 
them,  and  BO  on.      -  ^ 

'  At  all  esirents  hairing  worked  off  and 
recovered  Aom  •  the  dittnond  fever,  we 
took  the  gold  bver^^aadvit  happen- 
ing that  an  ^^jip^untry  "  tnutei  in  ostrich 
feathers  and  ivoiy  waa  going  north 
tfazengh  the  .Tsansvaa^  we  mAi  our  -daim 
at  the  New  Rush^and  arranged  with  him 
to  carsy  our  few:belongii^  aa  far  as  our 
two  roads  lay  in  common.  ^Everything 
bei]^  oempbted,  we  left  Da  Toit's  Pan 
earlj^one  momkig'and  atrudc  mto  the  road 
which  traverses  the  Middlevetd,  and  leads 
inua  north-easterly  direction  through  a 
sparsely  settled  cHstriet  irf  the  Orange 
Free  State^  past  Kopje  AUsyne,  to  the 
town  of  FoibdiefstBOom,  in  the  Transvaal. 

Two  chys  out  from  Basbof  we  out- 
spanned  in  the  "veldt"  near  the  Yet  River,  a 
tr&utary  of  the  Yaal,  cfaMse  to  a  "donga  "• 
yMch  eontained  a  lewpools  of  water  from 
recent  rainsi  Oa  these  high  inland  plateaus 
an  astooidiin^y  eoUk-  hmtf  whistles  over 
tiie  earthal  n^ht^  and  we  gladly  huddled 
round  the  'firer'  which  the  <^boys"  had 
lighted  for  us,  Iheirown  beings  as  usiwl,  at 
.  some  little  distance  5  and  watted  Piet  fry^ 
*  ing".  some  iq»rin^i>ok  cadets  and  boiling 
the  «o(isa:  Our  .8Ui^>er  lover  we  lighted 
our  pipes,  and,  wnpped  in  our  M  karosses,?' 
la^  down  to  'smoke  and  talked.  The 
wnd  btow  oolder  and  ocdder,  and  we  were 
alliagreed^that^dieaitnationiras  moston- 
satiafaotcvy.  Ifwe  lay  with  our  feet  to  the 
fire,  our  heads,  were  numbed  by  the  blast ; 
to  Me-with  onr.  heads  to  the  bhze  was  out 
of  the  question  ^  and  if  we  lay  sideways,  one 
sadecwas  roastedtwhik  the  other  was  froren. 
Thick  asjiaasnig^ahe^sUn  Mkaross''  I  soon 
decided  thal^^  unoomfovtable  as  was   the 


interior  of  the  waggon,  encumbered  as  it 
was  with  barrels  and  wooden  cases,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  seek  that  shelter. 
The  trader  shared  my  opinion,  and  we 
climbed  in  and  disposed  ourselves  to  the 
best  advantage  on  the  angular  heqp ;  while 

D ,  who  was  more   luxurious,    and 

objected  to  any  couch  harder  than  tho 
earth,  atrdled  off  to  a  dump  of  low  bushes 
which  grew  near  the  '<  d<mga  "  at  a  distance 
of  some  forty  yards,  with  the  intention  of 
lying  down  under  their  shelter.  Hard  as 
was  my  bed,  the  fatigue  of  Uie  day-*-for 
we  had  walked  many  miks  and  had  been  up 
since  daybreak — soon  brought  about  its 
natural  results..  Fov  a  few  minutes  I  heard 
the  flapping  of  the  waggon  tilt  in  the 
breeze^  the  chatter  of  the  *'  boys  "  around 
their  fire,  and  the  yelping  of  a  distant 
pack  of  jackals,  and  then  fell  asleep. 

I  had  been  sleeping  for  about  two  hours, 
when  I  was  awakened  by  a  great  squealiDg 
and  commotion  amongst  the  mules,  ^his 
was  followed  by  a  snarl,  which,  limited  as 
was  then  my  experience,  I  bad  no  difficulty 
in  at  once  recognising  as  that  of  a  leopara. 
Taking  from  Uie^  hooks  on  which  it  was 
huDg,  my  ^un,  a  wretched  article  of  Belgian 
manufactnre  which  I  had  purdiased  at^ape 
Town,  and  which  had.  the  left  barrel  rifled, 
I  jumped  out  of  the  waggon  and  saw  Piet 
and  the  other  boys  busily  emi^oyed  in 
throwing  blazing  ox«<ships  fioom  the  fire 
towards  the  dumps  of  bushes  whence  the 
squeallngandsnarmigproceeded.  Itseemed 
that  the  mules,  being  of  the  same  opinion 

as  D^ f  had  also  sought  the  ehedter  of 

the  budies  to  escape  t^  wind,  and  a 
leopard,  stealing  up  the  <<  donga,"  had 
sprang  upon  one;  for  in  a  few  seconds, 

D "  and  a  crowd  ai  mules  appeared  on 

the  plain.  He  told  us  that  4ie  had  been 
aroused  by  a  mule^trampling  on  him;  that 
at  the  instant  of  wakkig,  he  lad  seen  a 
leopard  spring  at  the  shoulder  of  the  very 
beast  that  was  treadisg  upon  him ;  that 
the  mule,  being  knee-haltered,  had  fallen 
tm  him ;  and  tlutt  he  had  eseaped  from  the 
mdl6e  conaiderably  il^  worse*  for  bruises. 
He  dilated  upon  the  cat-like  motions  and 
green-glistening  eyes  of  the  le<^9ard,  and 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  us  tiiat  he 
had  had  a  very  narrow  escape  indeed. 
We  believed  as  much  of  this  as  we  pleased, 
and  lighting  bmehes  of  rhinoster  basb^ 
went  towards  the  aoene  of  the  conflict 
The  leopard  had  not^  of  course,  waited  to 
be  interviewed';  but  we  found  the  mide 
alive,  literally  kicking,  and  tendMy 
mauled.    It  would  be  of  no  vtmiot  dran^' 
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purposes  for  some  weeks,  and  the  trader, 
filled  with  fury,  vowed  that  as  soon  as 
daylight  permitted,  he  would  follow  ap 
and  settle  scores  with  tibe  enemy.  We 
applauded  this  resolution,  for  although  we 
had  abready  on  one  or  two  occasions  lain 
out  at  night  to  watch  for  leopards,  we  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  shooting  one,  and  we 
were  anxious  to  establish  our  reputations. 

Immediately  after  daybreak  then,  we 
descended  into  the  *'  donga."  Each  of  us 
Euroj^ans  had  a  rifle,  and  Plot  accompanied 
us  with  an  old  fowling-piece  loaded  with 
slugs.  He  was  full  of  confidence,  and 
bragged  about  what  he  would  do  should 
he  come  across  the  leopard.  Two  of  Uie 
traders'  "boys,"  both  Ama-Swazis,  and 
^ood  hands  at  picking  up  "spoor," 
led  the  van.  The  bottom  of  the 
"  donga  "  was  about  fifteen  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  i^ut  forty  yards 
wide  where  we  entered  it  In  parts,  where 
the  scour  had  been  great,  the  walls  were 
perpendicular  and  bare ;  but  generally  they 
were  broken  up  by  smaller  "dongas,'' 
opening  to  the  right  and  left  into  the  plain. 

The  two  Kaffirs,  after  a  moment  or  two 
of  hesitation,  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
river  into  which  the  "  donga  "  discharged, 
and  advanced  slowly  up  the  latter.  At  first, 
the  bed  consisted  of  sand  and  loose  stones, 
with  here  and  there  a  tangle  of  uprooted 
mimosa  and  tall  Tambookie  grass ;  but  as 
we  proceeded,  the  vegetation  became 
thicker.  Our  advance  was  somewhat  slow, 
as  each  lateral  "  donga  "  had  to  be  searched 
before  we  could  pass  its  mouth,  and  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  we  were  still  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  outspan.  We  were 
moving  cautiously  along,  when  a  hare 
leaped  suddenly  from  its  form  and  bolted 

between  D 's  legs,  nearly  causing  him 

to  fire  his  rifle  in  his  alarm.  Piet's  face  at 
once  became  downcast.  "Bess  for  turn 
back,"  he  said  to  me,  "  or  some  person  go 
die  this  day."  It  was  the  apparition  of 
the  hare,  uie  messenger  of  death  to  man, 
which  put  this  idea  into  his  head,  and  we 
told^him  he  could  go,back  if  he  liked ;  but 
he  seemed  ashamed  to  appear  afraid,  and 
followed  on. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  further  up  the 
"  donga  "  we  were  pushing  through  some 
tall  grass  that  reached  to  our  hips,  when 
we  saw  the  grass  at  some  little  distance  in 
front  swaying  about  as  though  some  animal 
were  passing  through  it.  "Fas  op," 
("Look  out"),  cried  the  Kaffirs,  as  they 
threw  a  handful  of  stones  at  the  spot 
where  the  grass  was  in  motion ;  and  the 


next  moment,  a  leopard  gracefully  leapt  over 
the  grass  and  disappearod  round  the  angle 

in  the  "donga."    D and  the  trader 

both  took  snap-shots  as  he  went^  and  both 
apparently  missed.  At  all  events,  we  were 
now  sure  that  we  were  upon  the  ngbt 
track,  and  we  followed  up  eagedy.  The 
"  donga  "  had  now  narrowed  to  some  ten 
yards  in  breadth,  and  the  bed  was  much 
choked  with  thorns  and  rocks,  so  that  we 
could  only  move  on  with  difficulty ;  but 
there  was  no  exit  exeept  the  way  by  which 
we  had  come,  and  we  felt  certain  of  our 
quarry. 

After  about  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  leading  Kaffir  stopped,  gesticulated  to 
the  trader,  and  pointed  towards  a  ledee  of 
rock  which  projected  from  one  wall  of  the 
"  donga/'  about  ten  feet  from  the  bed,  and 
which  was  thickly  covered  with  bush  and 
heath.  We  could  see  nothing  at  first,  but 
the  quick  eyes  of  Uie  Ama-Swad  had  dis- 
covered the  hiding-place  of  the  enemy, 
through  a  few  inches  of  exposed  tail  which 
protruded  from  the  cover.  After  a  few 
seconds'  consultation  it  was  decided  that 

D and  I  should  fire  at  that  spot  which 

ought  to  conceal  the  animal's  body,  while 
the  trader  reserved  his  fire  in  case  onra 
should  not  prove  fatal 

Our  two  rifles  exploded  simultaneoualy, 
the  bushes  were  violently  agitated,  a  loud 
screech  echoed  down  the  "donga,"  and 
before  we  could  think  what  to  do  the 
wounded  leopard  was  amongst  us.  I  threw 
myself    to   one  side,  so  as  to  give  him 

Elenty  of  room  to  pass  me,  but  fortunately 
e  did  not  come  in  my  direction.  All  I 
could  see  was  a  yellowish  brown  object 
shoot  through  the  air,  and  the  next  moment 
poor  Piet  was  down  on  his  back  and  tha 
leopard  on  top  of  him.  I  could  hear  a 
horrible  crunching  and  growling,  and  the 
hind  legs  of  the  leopard  seeiouDd  to  be 
working  like  those  of  a  cat  when  it  is 
scratching  up  the  ground.  My  right  barrel 
was  loaded  with  slugs,  but  I  could  not  fire 
without  hitting  the  boy,  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  trader  was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing. A  sudden  movement  of  the  leopard, 
however,  gave  the  latter  a  chance;  for 
he  at  once  fired,  and  with  a  strange  sound, 
something  between  a  cough  and  a  sob,  the 
animal  fell,  quivering  in  every  limb.  All 
this  had  occupied  but  a  very  few  seconds. 

We  approached  cautiously,  for  there  siiil 
miffht  be  life  in  the  creature ;  but  he  was 
reiUly  dead,  and  we  dragged  the  carcase 
off  Piet,  who  was  lying  nndemeath.  The 
boy  was  living,  but  ternbly  wounded. 
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We  saw  at  once  that  there  was  no  hope. 
Piet  tried  to  smile  as  I  bent  over  him,  bat 
sacoeeded  but  feebly : 

''I  tell  yon  some  person  go  die  this 
day/' he  said.  *'AU  same  that  hare,  liar 
hare.  He  ran  against  the  baas,  not 
'gainst  me.  Baas  proper  man  for  die. 
Gimme  drop  o'  drink." 

And  with  these  words  on  his  lips  he  died. 


UNCLE    BOB'S    NIECE. 

Bt  LESLIE  KEITH. 
Author  nf  '•  The  ChUcotes,'*  9te. 


CHAPTER    XL 

There  was  to  be  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  the  boarding-house — a  sort  of 
trial  trip — ^before  the  travellers  finally  de- 
cided on  casting  in  their  lot  with  it ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  set  ont  one  day,  a 
week  or  so  idfter  Honoria's  departure. 

The  week  had  not  been  lost  by  Honoria. 
She  had  diligently  sown  seeds  of  prepara- 
tion and  expectation  in  the  hearts  of  her 
fellow  boarders,  and  she  had  duly  im- 
pressed the  proprietress,  Madame  Drave, 
with  the  wealth  of  her  new  clients. 

Boarders  were  divided  by  this  lady  into 
three  orders.  First  and  foremost,  that 
rare  and  delightful  creature  who  takes  the 
best  rooms,  who  pays  without  murmuring 
the  highest  prices,  and  does  not  cavil  at 
extras.  The  only  drawback  to  this  charm- 
ing guest  is  the  circumstance  that  he  is 
apt  to  depart  with  the  same  sudden  un- 
expectedness w^th  which  he  came ;  to  take 
his  compliance  and  his  wealth  elsewhere. 
Next  in  value  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
Casual  Boarder,  is  the  Permanency;  the 
manner  woman  ^ho  pays,  if  not  so  well, 
yet  still  well,  for  accommodation  of  a 
simpler  order,  and  who  may  be  counted 
OD,  summer  and  winter,  to  stay.  If  the 
Permanency  rushes  o£f  at  Gbri8tma^  or 
Easter,  or  Midsummer,  he  takes  but  a 
portmanteau  with  him;  he  leaves  his 
ornaments  and  pictures  upon  his  walls; 
his  boots,  even  his  sUppers,  are  lefb  behind, 
for  he  is  sure  to  return.  With  the  last 
homr  of  his  holiday  he  once  more  appears. 
He  hangs  his  hat  in  the  hall ;  he  slips  into 
his  fanuliar  seat  The  Permanency,  who 
is  no  lover  of  change,  is  therefore  well 
worth  securing. 

Third  in  order  comes  the  Cheap  Boarder, 
the  boarder  who  pays  scantily,  but  who 
eats  little,  and  is  content  to  fare  hardly. 
Sometimes  he  is   a  vouncr  man  who  is 


absent  all  day,  and  who  expects  nothing 
but  tea  on  his  return ;  sometimes  she  is  a 
girl-govemess  who  works  equally  hard,  and 
whom  the  stress  of  life  has  lefb  with  but  a 
languid  appetite.  Poor  Cheap  Boarder! 
banished  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  deprived 
of  a  wardrobe,  sometimes  of  a  carpet; 
stinted  in  the  matter  of  soap,  of  hot  water, 
of  towels,  of  blankets;  expected  to  have 
a  taste  for  none  but  the  plainest  dishes ; 
and  never,  on  any  occasion  whatever,  per- 
mitted to  rinff  the  bell — surely  it  is  but 
the  seamy  side  of  life  that  is  turned 
towards  ms  melancholy  gaze. 

Yarrow  House,  Madame  Drave's  estab- 
lishment, held  members  of  all  three  orders. 
It  was  very  select ;  so  select,  indeed,  that 
there  was  but  one  City  man  in  the  house, 
and  he  was  there  on  sufferance,  as  it  were, 
occupying  a  little  room  not  easily  let,  and 
also  because — ^if  the  paradox  may  be  per- 
mitted—  he  was  frequently  not  there, 
being  absent  in  the  interests  of  silk  or  tea. 
A  Major  and  his  wife  occupied  the  front 
bed-room  on  the  second  floor,  and  a  literary 
man  and  his  helpmeet  the  back.  There 
was  also  a  lady-novelist,  who  sat  with  inky 
assiduity,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  her  own  chamber.  There  was,  more- 
over, the  widow  of  a  clergyman  who  would 
have  been  made  a  Canon  if  he  had  lived ; 
and  a  young  man  who  had  means,  and 
luxuriated  in  idleness,  with  his  name  on  the 
books  of  two  Clubs. 

In  the  upper  regions  there  lived  by  her- 
self a  pale  young  art-student,  who  gave 
lessons  when  she  could  secure  pupils;  and 
a  youth  who  was  supposed  by  wose  who 
took  the  trouble  to  enquire — but  nobody 
does  enquire  much  about  the  cheap 
boarder — to  be  in  a  Bank.  The  glory  of 
the  first  floor,  with  its  handsome  furniture 
and  its  high-art  decorations,  was  reserved 
for  Tilly  and  her  uncle. 

Miss  Walton,  who  might  be  regarded  as 
a  Permanency,  though  she  lodg^  a  half- 
flight  of  steps  higher  than  the  Major  and 
the  literary  man,  had  a  pleasant  little 
room  overlooking  the  street.  That  street — 
to  be  not  too  precise,  in  case  any  particular 
boarding-house  should  feel  affronted — was 
Broad  Street,  South  Kensington. 

In  setting  forth  the  attractions  of  her 
house  in  the  dailv  prints,  Madame  Drave 
alwavs  mentioned  that  it  was  close  to 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  Museum 
appears  to  have  a  particular  fascination 
for  boarders;  to  judge  by  the  advertise- 
ments, one  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  thev  are  its  chief  visitors.  jShe  also 
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allowed  that  it  was  near  Hyde  Park ;  bat 
this  information  was  generally  printed  in 
smaller  type,  and  was  for  the  consolation 
of  the  fHyolouf.  In  like  manner,  while 
the  proximity  of  the  station  was  doly  re- 
corded, that  plebeian  vehicle,  the  omnibos, 
was  never  mentioned  in  any  prospeotos 
of  Madame  Drave's.  Omniboses  are  the 
resource  of  the  vulgar,  and  Madame's 
"  guests  "  were  all  highly  genteeL  If  they 
did  not  roll  about  in  oamageis  ^^^7  ^^ 
friends  who  did,  and  when  Siey  travelled 
on  the  Underground,  it  was  understood 
that  they  took  first-lass  tickets. 

It  was  then  to  this  establishment,  thus 
outlined,  that  Tilly  and  her  uncle  were 
driving,  one  bright  day,  shortly  before 
Christmas.  They  journeyed  by  way  of 
the  Brompton  Soad,  which  Tilly  imme- 
diately recognised.  Not  a  feature  of  it 
escaped  her;  she  had  thought  that  it 
concentrated  in  itself  all  the  glories  of 
London  on  that  day-*HSO  long  ago,  as  it 
seemed — when  she  had  stepped  out  of 
the  omnibus  at  Sloane  Street,  and  had 
walked  towards  Mrs.  Popham  and  dis- 
appointment 

There  was  that  milliner's  with  the 
bonnets  which  had  then  seemed  tempting, 
and  there — ^yes,  there  was  the  shop  where 
Uncle  Bob  had  courted  indigestion  by  his 
rash  consumption  of  pie,  and  where  Mr. 
Nameless  had  come  upon  the  scene. 

For  Mr.  Burton,  too,  the  quarter  ap- 
peared to  have  memories,  for  he  looked 
about  him  curiously. 

"I  seem  to  know  my  bearings  here- 
abouts,'^ he  said.  ''Have  we  been  here 
before,  lass  t  Or,  is  it  only  that  one  street 
is  as  like  another  as  two  peas  t  A.  fellow 
would  need  to  blaze  the  houses  to  find  his 
way  about." 

«  We've  been  here  before,"  she  said,  not 
anxious  by  too  great  precision  to  awaken 
memories  of  Mrs.  Popham.  *'I  wonder 
if  we  have  far  to  go  1 " 

They  had  not  far,  as  it  turned  out 
Broad  Street  stands  a  little  apart  from 
the  busy  thoroughfare,  and  it  looks  upon 
the  silence  of  a  garden,  green  for  but  a 
brief  summer,  but  afibrdiug  a  sense  of 
breathing-space  even  in  mid-winter. 

Here,  from  her  post  by  the  window, 
Honoria  saw  the  carriage — an  open  one — 
swiug  round  the  corner.  Two  figures  were 
on  the  back  seat,  and — ^yes,  on  the  narrow 
one  facing  Tilly,  the  inevitable  Behrens. 

''  What  does  he  want  1 "  she  exclaimed 
with  a  little  gesture  of  anger,  as  she  came 
downstairs  to  meet  her  friends.     '^Is  he 


^=^- 


afraid  to  trast  them  out  of  his  sight  for  a 
moment  I" 

Perhaps  the  idle  boarder— the  yonng 
man  of  abundant  leisure — was  peeping 
from  the  dining-room  window,  while 
Honoria  kept  watch  above,  for  Tilly's 
beauty  as  well  as  her  uncle's  wealth  had 
been  rumoured  in  Yarrow  House,  and  a 
little  thrill  and  busde  of  expectation  went 
through  all  its  floors  as  the  horses  were 
reined  in  at  the  door. 

The  wife  of  the  literary  man,  who  was 
carefully  copying  <me  of  his  manuscripts, 
contented  herself  with  wondering  and  con- 
jecturbg;  but  the  widow  of  the  clergy- 
man was  met — quite  by  accident — upon 
the  stair,  as  the  little  party  was  ushered 
up  it  Mr.  Barton  would  not  have  taken 
it  amiss,  for  his  part,  if  the  entire  house- 
hold had  lined  the  hall  to  greet  Tilly.  It 
was  Tilly  who  came  first  in  his  mind.  He 
was  in  a  complacent  humour,  taking  the 
name  of  the  house-^ which  was  emblazoned 
on  the  glass  panel  above  the  door — ^as  an 
appropriate  compliment  to  his  nationality, 
and  prepared  to  be  pleased. 

He  shook  hands  auite  e(nrdially  with 
Honoria  when  she  had  a  moment  to  spare 
him  from  Tilly.  As  for  Mr.  Behrens,  she 
gave  Um  but  the  tips  of  her  fingera  to 
shake. 

**  Do  you  want  rooms,  too,  Mr.  Behrena  t" 
she  asked.  ''I'm  afraid  there  are  none 
unoccupied  that  would  be  good  enough  for 
you.  You  wouldn't  care  to  be  banished 
to  the  top  regions,  like  poor  ma" 

''Behrens  has  oome  to  take  a  look 
round,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  answering  for 
him.  "  Three  minds  are  better  than  two. 
And  now,  whose  room  may  this  be  t " 

"  This  is  the  drawing-room,  where  we  all 
meet  in  the  evening,  if  we  like,  you  know, 
and  have  music,  or  dancing,  or  cards.  Of 
course  you  would  have  a  private  sitting- 
room  as  well  Oh,  here  comes  Mdma 
Drave.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  talk 
matters  over  with  her!  That  would  be 
best,  wouldn't  it  1" 

She  made  the  introductions,  and  tiien 
she  seized  on  Tilly. 

"Come,  and  I'll  show  you  the  bouse 
while  your  uncle  and  his  mentor  are 
settling  things,"  she  whispered,  canying 
Tilly  ofT,  nothing  loth. 

They  went  upstairs  together,  Honoria 
pausing  with  an  uplifted  finger  at  the  first 
door  in  the  corridor. 

"This,"  she  whimpered,  "is where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sherrington  live.  He  is  literary; 
writes  for  the  drier  sort  of  journals  aad 
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papers.  I  believe  they  have  two  rooma 
His  wife  is  jast  the  very  best  little  woman 
in  creation.  '  She  does  all  his  copying  lor 
him,  and  she  believes  him  the  very  greatest 
genioB  in  London.  Listen !  he  is  dictating 
to  her  now.** 

They  both  held  their  breath,  and  in  the 
pause  of  their  silence  a  deep,  melodious, 
and  rather  melancholy  voice  was  heard, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness,  as  the 
speaker  paced  the  room : 

**  Alcaics  ^  (comma),  sapphics  (comma^, 
asdepiads  of  various  kinds  (comma), 
are,  we  venture  to  think  (comma),  un- 
warrantably employed — ^unwarrantably  or 
mistakenly  1  Stop,  Milly,  let  me  consider.*' 

<'What  is  it  all  about)*'  murmured 
Tilly,  puzzled  and  impressed  as  they  stole 
away,  leaving  Mr.  Sherrington  to  settle  the 
important  question  of  expression. 

^'I  don't  know,"*  answered  Honoiia  in- 
differently. "  I  sometimes  think  he  doesn*t 
either.  But  he  has  a  good  wife  and  a 
pretty  one  too  !  These  are  the  quarters  of 
Major  and  Mrs.  Drew.*'  She  indicated 
another  door.  ''They  call  it  their  bunga- 
low. They  also  have  two  rooms;  tibey 
have  their  own  furniture — camp  furniture 
they  had  in  India.  Everything  they  pos- 
sess folds  up  and  goes  into  something  else. 
Very  convenient  for  travelling;  but  it 
makes  sitting  down  rather  an  anxious  affair, 
since  you  don't  know  but  what  your  chair 
may  take  it  into  its  head  to  turn  into  a  set 
of  steps  or  a  clothes  screen.  They  are  out^ 
I  Imow.  I  might  show  you  their  sitting- 
room.  Tou  wotdd  rather  wait!  WeU, 
perhaps  as  Mra  Drew  is  very  proud  of  her 
contrivances,  it  would  be  better  to  let  her 
act  showwoman  herself." 

''Oh,  here  is  Miss  Dicey!**  ran  on 
Honoria,  who  was  in  wonderful  spirits. 
"G^ood  afternoon,  Miss  Dicev;  it  isn't 
often  one  sees  you  at  this  nour  of  the 
day." 

"Well,  no,"  replied  Miss  Dicey,  who 
was  small,  and  spare,  and  rather  faded. 
"  I'm  generally  busy ;  but  I  find  I  have  to 
run  across  to  the  post.  Won't  you  come 
in !  My  room  is  dreadfully  untidy,  but 
still" — she  looked  at  Tilly,  who  was  beau- 
tiful enough  for  the  heroine  of  some 
romance — "  do  come  in,*'  she  ur^ed. 

"Wouldn't  detain  you  for  the  world,*' 
said  Honoria,  lightly.  "We  know  how 
valuable  your  time  is.  I  am  only  showing 
my  friend  the  house." 

"I  never  saw  a  person  who  wrote  books 
before,"  said  Tilly,  gazing  after  the  small, 
active  figure  of  Miss  Dicey,  as  it  vanished 


down  the  corridor.  "Does  Miss  Dicey 
really  write  novels  f  '* 

"  Yes,  and  they'ria  great  fun.  We  all  get 
hold  of  tiiem ;  though  I  don't  believe  any 
one  in  the  house  reads  a  word  Mr.  Sherring- 
ton writes,  except  his  wife.  This  is  the 
last  room  on  this  floor,  you  see,  and  it 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Moxon  ;  you  met  her  on 
the  stair !  It  was  just  like  Mrs.  Mox(m  to 
be  on  the  stair." 

"  Who  was  the  young  man  at  the  window 
below  1"  questioned  Tilly.  "A  young 
man  with  an  eye-glass."  ' 

"  Oh,  that  must  have  been  Mr.  Banci- 
man.  I  beUeve  he  must  have  stopped  at 
home  on  purpose  to  see  you  1  He  is  our 
ornamental  young  man ;  there  u  a  working 
one  downstairs  and  another  in  the  garret." 

"  Bunciman  is  a  Scotch  name." 

"I  don't  think  he's  Scotch,  but  I  dare- 
say he  will  be  anxious  to  believe  it  if  you 
teU  him  so,"  Honoria  laughed.  "Now, 
come  up  to  my  den ;  I  hope  it  will  soon  be 
a  very  familiar  place  to  you.  Yes,  it  isn't 
a  bad  little  room — quite  as  good  as  I  have 
any  right  to  expect^  and  some  of  its  com- 
forts I  owe  to  you,  my  dear." 

"  How  can  that  be  t  *'  questioned  Tilly, 
looking  about  her. 

"  The  answer  is  very  simple.  I  recom- 
mended you,  so  I  am  rather  a  favourite 
with  Madame  at  present" 

"Is  she  that  sort  of  person  I"  Tilly's 
voice  had  an  edge  of  disgust 

"  She  is  a  just  person  on  the  whole,  and 
means  to  deal  fairly,  I  daresay ;  but  she  is 
human,  and  a  good  boarder  is  worth 
securing,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
flattery.  Perhaps  it  is  mean  of  me  to 
accept  bribes,  but  poverty  makes  one  mean. 
This  wardrobe,  you  see,  is  a  better  one 
than  usually  falls  to  a  permanency.  It  has 
two  wings  and  a  glass  in  the  centre.  One 
wing  and  no  glass  is  the  usual  allowance. 
And  this  easy-chair— I  never  had  an  easy- 
chair  before;  if  you  don't  come,  it  w&l 
doubtless  disappear." 

"If  we  don't  come,  you  shall  have 
another  to  replace  it,"  Tilly  said  gravely, 
but  she  felt  uncomfortable.  She  felt  still 
more  uncomfortable,  when  they  went  up  to 
the  top  of  the  house — that  bare  region 
which  the  young  Bank  clerk  and  the  young 
Art  student  shared  with  the  working 
housekeeper  and  servants. 

The  door  of  the  artist's  room  was  wide 
open,  showing  all  the  poverty  and  shabbi- 
ness  of  the  interior. 

"  She  is  very  poor,  I  believe,"  explained 
Honoria.     "She  has    a  stove,  you  see, 
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because  that  is  cheaper  than  a  fire,  and  she 
only  lights  it  at  night.  The  yonng  man 
who  occnpies  the  prophet's  chamber  np  that 
small  flight  of  steps  is  almost  equally  poor, 
I  believe.  We  see  very  little  of  either  of 
them." 

Of  all  the  house,  this  upper  region 
was  the  pait  that  impressed  Tilly  most 
Its  poor  restrictions  haunted  her  even 
when  she  descended  and  was  examining 
the  handsome  first-floor  suite  with  her 
uncle. 

••  What  do  you  think,  Tilly  1 "  he  asked, 
drawing  her  aside,  *'  here's  this  room  for 
you  to  sit  in  when  you  want  to  sew  your 
tuckers  oir  read  a  story-book  " — these  were 
his  ideas  of  a  young  lady's  occupations 
— "  and  where  I  can  smoke  a  pipe  now  and 
then  and  take  a  look  at  tibe  papen>.  And 
this  is  your  room  and  dressing-room.  Ko, 
no,  my  lass;  the  other  is  gooa  enough  for 
me.  What  do  you  think!  As  Behrens 
says,  it's  for  you  to  choose.  I've  pledged 
myself  to  nothing ;  and,  if  it's  a  question 
of  a  week's  or  a  month's  leave  to  be  o£f 
with  this  Madam,  that's  easy  settled." 

"But  I  think  it  will  do  very  well," 
said  Tilly  gravely,  remembering  with 
shame  that  gaunt  garret  she  had  just  left 
"  If  you  thmk  of  my  room  at  the  Manse, 

Uncle  Bob " 

"Aye,  but  we've  changed  all  that,"  he 
said  emphatically.  "You're  a  lady  now, 
my  lass,  and  you  must  have  the  best  that 
money  can  buy." 

"I  couldn't  want  better  than  this. 
We'll  settle  which  room  you  are  to  have 
later.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  go  now ;  Mr. 
Behrens  may  be  in  a  hurry." 

Mr.  Behrens  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a 
hurry.  He  stood  with  his  usual  air  of 
grave  unconcern  while  the  final  arrange- 
ments were  made  and  the  day  fixed  for  Uie 
arrival,  and  he  even  found  words  of  con- 
gratulation for  Miss  Walton  as  they  went 
downstairs. 

"Yoti  have  triumphed,"  he  said  smi- 
lingly ;  "  it  must  ^ave  you  sincere  pleasure 
that  your  attractions  have,  as  they  de- 
served, proved  irresistible." 

'I  am  very  glad  to  have  my  friends 
here,"  said  Honoria  tranquilly,  sustained 
by  a  sense  of  victory,  "but  of  course  I 


^ftf-t  expect  to  monopolise  them,  they  will 
make  so  many  new  Mends  1  You  will  be 
here  very  often,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Behrens! 
Every  day,  perhaps !  What  a  pity  Madame 
could  not  find  room  for  you,  to  save  you 
the  fatigue  of  coming  so  often ! " 

Mr.  Behrens  laughed,  actually  laughed, 
as  he  shook  her  unwilling  hand. 

"  I  would  not  for  worlds  seem  to  reject 
your  sympaUiy,"  he  said ;  "  but  allow  me 
to  reassure  you,  my  dear  young  lady. 
Madame  could  have  found  room  and 
would  have  found  it,  had  I  wished  to  try 
your  charming  boarding-housa" 

He  left  her  as  she  went  upstairs  with  a 
sense  of  depression  that  hardly  belongs  to 
the  victorious.  It  was  true,  and  she  knew 
it  This  silent,  unconcerned  Behrens  could 
have  been  a  formidable  opponent  if  he 
chose.    Why  did  he  not  choose ! 
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BOOK  V, 

CHAPTER  ir, 
TUE   SHEEP   REJECTS   TRE    FOLD, 

It  seemed  to  Gretchen  that  aho  had 
liFed  through  years  of  BuflfsriDg  when,  at 
lASt,  Boma  fieuae  of  coascioueDBaa  came 
b^ck  to  her. 

The  room  was  dark — the  fire  had  long 
since  died  out.  Her  numbed  and  ahivrer- 
icg  frame  seemed  scarcely  capable  of 
obeying  her  will,  as  with  a  supreme  efifort 
she  raiaed  heraelf  from  the  coucfa,  and 
dragged  her  limbs  across  the  room.  Her 
hand  was  on  tbe  door — she  had  it  partly 
open,  IV hen  the  Bound  of  voices  speaking 
in  the  hall  roused  her  attention. 

Something  familiar  in  the  tones  of  one 
struck  sharply  on  her  senses,  and  fear,  and 
wonder,  and  terror  quickened  her  numbed 
brain  into  action.  She  was  tn  the  hall  in 
an  instant,  and  facing  the  two  dark  and 
jiombre  flgurea  who  had  been  parleying 
with  the  old  li^rving^woman. 

As  the  light  fell  on  her  face  and  figure 
they  stood  as  if  transfixed^  and  relief  and 
terror  seemed  to  hold  her  by  turns^  as  her 
faltering  tongue  gave  faltering  welcome— a 
welcome  that  received  no  response. 

The  door  of  the  little  front  parlour  was 
open  ;  lights  were  there  aod  a  fire.  In- 
stinctively Gretchen  led  the  way  thither, 
and  they  followed. 

The  door  closed,  and  they  turned  and 
faced  her  as  judges  face  an  accused  and 
guilty  prisoner,  Appealingly  she  stretched 
out  her  hands. 

"Aunt  E''  she  cried,  amazed  and  fearful. 


Then,  relapsing  Into  the  old,  familiar 
tongue,  she  went  on  :  "Huw  did  yon  iiud 
me  I  And  now,  oh,  I  want  yoa  1  I  want 
you  I  You  will  forgive  me^  and  take  me 
home,  will  yon  not  I '' 

But    the    beautiful,   stern    face    never 
changed.     It  seemed  as  if  words  would 
not  come.    Then  tbe  second  fignre  stepped  f  ; 
forward,  and  threw  back  the  long,  shroud- 
ing veil     It  was  Sister  Maria. 

*^0h,  miserable  giri,"  she  cried,  '^well 
j  may  you  need  us  !     Dearly  have  you  paid 
for  your  lolly  !*' 

\      Gretchen  shrank  back,  pale  and  appalled. 
"You!"  she  faltered. 

^*  Yes  ;  even  I.  When  at  last  we  learnt 
where  you  were,  I  resolved  to  accompany 
your  aunt  to  England.  Your  sin  has  killed 
the  good  old  man,  whoae  roof  sheltered 
you.  He  died,  holding  your  name  ac- 
cursed  " 

'*  Ah,  no  1  ^'  cried  Gretchen  wildly. 
"Don't  tell  me — ^that;  you  break  my 
heart/' 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  Siater  relentlessly, 
"  and  it  ia  yotir  work.  Terrible  has  been 
your  sin.  Yon  are  accursed,  and  a  thing 
of  shame  and  reproach  in  men's  eyes ! 
Nay,  do  not  speak.  We  know  all  your 
miserable  tale,  down  to  this  day 'a  incident, 
when  the  man,  for  whom  yon  sacrificed 
your  hopes  of  Heaven,  haa  cist  you  aside 
like  a  broken  toy.  Wo  have  waited  and 
watched  for  this  hour,  knowing  it  would 
come,  as  surely  aa  the  day  briDga  the  sua 
Seven  months  ago  you  left  the  roof  that 
had  sheltered,  the  love  that  had  guarded 
you,  tbe  service  to  which  yon  were  vowed. 
The  history  of  your  sin,  and  of  its  puniab- 
ment,  ia  written  on  your  face.  You  bear 
ita  curse  within  you— a  brand  of  living  1 
shamB  will  sear  your  life,  and  turn  its 


every  hour  to  misery.    Wilful,  disobedient, 
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eriminali  so  you  stand  now^  in  sight  of 
Heaven  and  man — a  thing  at  which  the 
virtaons  shndder,  and  which  all  men  will 
mock  at  and  despise ! " 

Like  one  transfixed,  the  girl  stood  and 
listened  to  that  fierce  dennnciatioa  Not 
at  first,  not  all  at  once,  did  its  fall  and 
terrible  meaning  flash  npon  her  brain ;  bat 
gradaally  a  sickening  horror^  a  dnll  throb 
of  heart  and  palae,  the  conscioosness  of  a 
secret  bat  recently  learnt^  stole  through 
her  startled  mind. 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
stem  and  nnmoved  faces,  and  a  great  fear 
and  terror  leapt  into  her  eyes.  She  sank 
on  her  knees  and  hid  her  face  from  sight. 

*'I  sinned,  I  know,"  she  faltered;  "bat 
it  was  in  ignorance  and  in  love  —  and 
Heaven  is  mercif  aL  It  will  pardon.  Oh, 
cannot  yoa  forgive  me  too  f  Toa  do  not 
know  what  I  have  snffered." 

"Year  saflfering,"  said  her  judge,  "Is 
bat  jQst.  As  for  pardon,  it  is  for  yoa  to 
earn  it.  The  Gharch  yoa  forsook  will 
stQl  open  her  arms  to  yon,  if  yoa  tarn  to 
her  in  penitence.  The  shelter  from  which 
yoa  fled  will  still  receive  you,  if  meekly 
and  hambly  you  confess  your  sin,  and 
accept  its  penance.  Your  shame  may  be 
concealed,  and  its  reproach  removed ;  bat 
all  the  years  of  yoar  life  must  atone  for  it. 
The  world  and  yoa  have  done  with  each 
other  from  this  hoar ! " 

Those  harsh  and  condemnatory  words 
stabbed  Gretchen's  heart  with  sharp  but 
salutary  pain.  This  self-appointed  judge 
had  overstepped  the  limits  of  the  girl's  own 
consciousness  of  wrong.  Her  soul  and  spirit 
sprang  up  in  rebellion,and  for  a  moment  lent 
her  brief  strength  and  brief  forgetfulness. 

"I  will  not  go  back  with  you  I"  she 
eried.  ''Aunt  is  different,  I  owe  her  my 
duty;  but  to  yoa  and  your  Gharch  I 
owe  nothing  but  misery!  It  was  yoar 
harshness  and  craelty  that  drove  me  from 
my  home,  that  left  me  so  defenceless.  I 
will  not  return  with  you,  or  join  yoar  Sister- 
hood, even  to  hide  what  you  call  my  shame. 
I  have  been  cruelly  deceived;  but  my 
ignorance  and  helplessness  were  alone  to 
blame,  and  they  are  the  faults  of  my 
bringl]3g-ap.  I  believed,  until  to-day,  that 
I  was  Neale  Kenyon's  wife.  To-day  only 
I  have  learned  the  trath,  and — and  I  must 
y  saffer  for  my  folly  in  trusting  a  man's 
love  and  a  man's  promises.  But  that  is  a 
mattor  for  myself  alone.  You  have  no 
right,  and  no  power,  to  force  me  to  resume 
the  chains  I  once  so  willingly  broke." 
^  This    is    blasphemous  t "    exclaimed 


Sister  Maria.  "  Has  he,  then,  made  yoa 
a  heretic,  to  add  to  his  crimes  %  Do  yon 
know  what  you  are  saying!  Yoar  foUy 
and  disobedience  will  leave  their  mark 
upon  all  your  life.  You  cannot  live  that 
life  as  other  women  do.  You  are  sluimed, 
accursed " 

"  Oh,  hash  1*'  broke  imploringly  from  the 
girl's  white  lips.  "I  cannot  bear  more; 
my  strength  has  all  gone " 

She  broke  down  into  passionate  sobs, 
and  saddenly  flung^  herself  at  the  feet  of 
that  silent  figure  with  the  marble  face  and 
burning  eyes. 

"Aunt!  Aunt  I"  she  cried;  "say  one 
kind  word.  Don't  yoa  forsake  me,  too. 
Think  of  when  I  was  a  little  child — chappy 
and  innocent;  think  of  how  I  craved  for 
love  and  tenderness,  and  all  was  cold  and 
blank  around  me.  Don't  yoa,  too,  sa^  I 
am  lost,  and  shamed,  and  lieyond  forgrve- 
ness — if  only  for  my  mother's  sake;  my 
mother  whom  I  never  knew,  bat  who 
would  have  pitied  me — ^now  I " 

What  was  the  change  in  the  calm  fa^  1 
Something,  something,  surely,  as  those 
tear-dimmed  eyes  looked  ap  to  it  in  their 
agony  of  bcseechmeni  A  quiver  of  paling 
lips,  a  flush,  a  tremor,  something  that 
seemed  to  recall  to  the  kneeling  girl  a 
dream  long  past — a  dream  of  wben  she 
was  a  little  child. 

Involanterily  the  proud  figure  stooped, 
the  arms  went  out  in  answering  sympathy. 
There  were  tears  brimming  in  the  down- 
bent  eyes,  and  then — a  chill — a  moan  almost 
of  despair.  The  arms  fell  at  her  dde — 
empty  stilL  The  face  took  back  ite  marble 
pallor;  the  eyes  held  only  angaish,  dumb, 
despairing,  as  a  spoken  doom. 

"Beware!"  said  a  voica  "Bemember 
your  penance  1 " 

Whatever  of  pity,  whatever  of  ioflnees 
or  remorse  had  thrUled  Anna  von  Wald- 
stein's  proud  heart,  seemed  once  more 
frozen  back  by  that  warning.  She  drew 
back  a  step ;  but  as  she  did  so,  the  etrl's 
overwrought  strength  seemed  saddenly  to 
snap  like  a  bow  unstrung.  She  had  borne 
so  mnch  that  terrible  day,  she  could  bear 
no  more.  Without  a  sound  she  fell  sense- 
less as  the  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  wiHnan 
who  had  repelled  her ! 

CHAPTER  IIL 
"  AND  I— WHITHER  SHALL  I  GO  I  " 

The  sound  of  a  clock  striking  tiie  hour 
aroused  Gretchen  from  what  had  been  a  sleep 
of  atter  exhaustion  after  her  fainting  fiL 
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She  was  Ijiog  on  her  bed,  covered  with 
lome  warm  wrap.  A  Ught  was  in  the 
nxNB,  burning  dimly  in  its  shadowa  She 
lay  quite  &till,  and  tried  to  recall  all  that 
had  happened  in  the  space  of  one  brief 
day.  In  slow  and  fragmentary  thoughts 
it  all  came  backi  and  she  slowly  rose  to  a 
sittiDg  position  and  shirered  as  with  cold, 
while  her  eyes  royed  restlessly  around  the 
room. 

No  one  was  there.  The  house  was  still 
as  the  graye.  She  wondered  whether  they 
had  left — ^those  cold  and  cruel  women  who 
had  had  no  pity  on  her  desolate  plight, 
not  <me  compassionate  word  for  her  misery. 
One  by  one  their  words  came  back  to  her 
with  clearer  meaning,  with  more  bitter 
shame.  She  leant  back  against  the  pillows 
sick  at  hearty  and  textured  by  a  yague  fear 
that  sent  the  blood  in  a  burning  flame  to 
her  browi  and  made  her  pulses  beat  with 
fitful  and  uncertain  measure. 

How  had  they  found  her,  she  wondered, 
and,  haying  found  her,  could  they,  indeed, 
drag  her  back  to  the  bondage  she  had 
once  escaped  t 

She  felt  weak  and  powerless.  There 
was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  appeal^  save 
Adrian  Lyle ;  but  he  was  not  here ;  he 
eould  not  help  her  now.  She  must  depend 
<m  herselC  Something  must  be  done,  and 
•oon. 

It  was  midnight  now.  Perhaps  in  the 
morning  they  would  be  there  to  force  her 
away;  to  chain  her  back  into  the  old 
slavery.  The  Church  of  Rome  had  a  far- 
reachuig  hand  and  a  grip  of  iron.  She 
seemed  to  feel  its  pressure  once  again,  and 
to  feel  also  the  old  sense  of  weakness,  and 
powerlessness,  and  dread. 

Desolate,  forsaken,  xmloved,  so  looked 
her  life  as  it  stretched  into  vague  to- 
uorrows  that  could  bring  her  no  hope 
<Mr  peace  ever  again.  She  put  her  hand  to 
her  eyes ;  they  smarted  and  burned  with 
a  weight  of  tcArs  which,  she  felt,  she  must 
not  shed  yet  She  must  act,  and  act  at 
once.  Time  enough  for  weeping  by-and-by 
in  the  dreary  days  to  come.  Mechanically 
•she  rose  from  her  bed,  and  went  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out.  The  night  was 
dark  and  starless ;  but  she  felt  glad  of  the 
gloom.  It  would  assist  her  in  that  scheme 
which  dimly  floated  through  her  fevered 
brain — a  tremulous  hope  of  escape  and 
some  distant  refuge,  where  she  could  hide 
herself  from  all  who  knew  her  sad  story, 
and  begin  a  new  life :  a  life  of  toil,  per- 
haps, and  harddiip,  but  a  life  that  might 
■till  bear  within  it  one  small  element  of 


hope  that  should  rescue  it  from  utter 
despair. 

She  was  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  a 
child.  She  had  never  yet  h%d  to  trust  to 
herself,  or  depend  on  herself.  The  simple 
notions  and  habits  of  her  past  life  still 
cluog  to  her,  and  the  only  other  experience 
she  had  attained  was  from  books. 

She  dropped  the  blind  and  went  over  to 
the  press,  where  her  outdoor  clothes  hung. 
The  first  thing  that  caught  her  eye  was 
that  beautiful  cloak  with  its  bordering  of 
rich  fur,  that  Neale  Keuyon  had  bought 
for  her  as  his  first  present.  The  sight  of 
it  was  like  the  ghost  of  a  past  happiness. 
She  shuddered  and  turned  away,  and  took 
down  from  its  peg  a  thick,  dark  cloak  of 
some  rough  homespun  stuff,  and  a  hat  of 
the  same.  Then  she  put  afewnecessariesinto 
a  small  handbag,  and  iook  what  remained 
of  Neale's  cheque — some  forty  pounds  in 
notes  and  gold— and  placed  her  purse,  for 
greater  security,  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

These  arraugements  completed,  she  went 
to  her  door  and  softly  opened  it,  and 
looked  out.  All  was  dark  and  still  With 
bated  breath  and  noiseless  step  she  crept 
down  the  stairs,  and  so  made  her  way  into 
the  little  room  where  Adrian  Lyle  had  seen 
her  that  morning. .  The  window  opened  on 
to  the  garden,  and  she  knew  she  could 
leave  the  house  by  it  without  making  any 
noise,  or  risking  any  discovery.  She  was 
now  in  that  strained  and  excited  state  only 
possible  to  extreme  youth — youth  in  its 
pathetic  exaggeration  of  sorrow,  its  mag- 
nificent follies,  its  intensity  of  despair. 

The  sense  of  action,  of  freedom,  of  the 
keen,  cold  air,  the  dark  and  quiet  night, 
gave  her  a  sense  also  of  strength  and 
force.  She  walked  on  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  village,  her  thought  being 

to  get  to  the  station  at  N ,  where  she 

might  find  a  train  to  a  large  town  which 
she  had  heard  old  Peggy  speak  of  as  being 
some  fifty  miles  or  so  away  in  that 
directioiL 

Here  she  would  be  easily  concealed 
amidst  noky  crowds  and  streets  till  she 
could  get  further  away. 

It  seemed  to  her  distraught  and  fevered 
brain  that  she  could  never  put  distance 
enough  between  herself  and  her  perse- 
cutora  They  would  be  sure  to  pursue  her. 
They  had  found  her  once,  they  would  find 
her  agam.  She  knew  now  that  Bari  must 
have  led  them  to  her  retreat,  and,  re- 
membering the  insolence  and  triumph  of 
his  face,  she  marvelled  what  she  had  ever 
done  that  he  should  hate  her  so. 
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The  air  was  cold  and  damp,  but  she 
hurried  on  so  swiftly  that  she  never  felt  it. 
Her  ejes  wandered  in  a  blank,  unseeing 
fashion  over  the  deserted  fields,  the  long 
stretch  of  hedgerows.  Before  daybreak, 
however,  she  became  conscious  of  sudden 
and  overmastering  fatigue,  then  of  pain 
sharp  and  acute,  which  turned  her  sick 
with  terror  and  paralysed  all  her  strength. 

Gradually  it  dawned  upon  her  that  to 
proceed  further  was  impossible.  The 
intensity  of  physical  pain  overmastered 
every  other  feeling.  She  only  longed  for 
some  shelter,  some  spot  where  she  could 
lie  down  and  suffer  in  silence.  She  left  the 
road  and  turned  into  a  narrow  lane,  and 
wandered  aimlessly  on,  scarcely  conscious 
of  what  she  was  doing.  Presently  she 
entered  a  little  wood,  dark  and  damp  and 
desolate  enough  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the 
wintry  day.  She  stagger^  on  a  few  yards, 
and  then  half  fell,  half  seated  herself,  on 
the  mossy  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree. 

She  could  not  tell  how  long  she  had 
been  there  when  a  roice  roused  her.  She 
looked  up,  and  saw  an  old  withered  face, 
wrinkled  and  witch-like,  before  her.  In 
some  dim  and  far-off  way  a  voice  reached 
her  ears,  but  the  sense  and  meaning  of  it 
were  alike  unbtelligible. 

Then  again  the  death-like  throes  of 
mortal  agony  seized  and  racked  her  frame, 
and  with  some  instinctive  appeal  from  eex 
to  sex,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the 
fierce^  strange-looking  creature  who  stood 
there  mumbling  and  mutterbg  in  that 
strange  fashion. 

Whether  she  understood  or  not,  Gretchen 
could  not  tell ;  but  she  beckoned  the  girl 
to  follow  her,  and  she  rose  blindly  and 
stupidly  and  staggered  on  over  the  rough, 
uneven  groxmd  till  she  reached  a  miserable- 
lookiDg  hovel,  dark,  mean,  unsavoury  as  a 
human  abode  could  well  be.  Under  any 
other  circumstances  nothing  could  have 
induced  the  girl  to  enter  such  a  place ;  but 
the  extremity  of  mortal  agony  which  seized 
her  again,  overpowered  either  scruple  or 
consideration.  She  went  in,  and  the  door 
fell  behind  her. 

It  might  have  been  some  half-hour  after 
when  the  full  cense  and  peril  of  her  situa- 
tion pierced  Gretcben's  numbed  and  frozen 
senses,  and  the  terror  of  what  was  in- 
evitable now,  added  another  pang  to  the 
fear  of  di£cov€ry. 

From  the  miserable  pallet  on  which  she 
lay  she  stretched  appealing  hands  to  the 
wretched-looking  being,  on  whom  her  only 
claim  was  that  of  kindred  sex. 


"  Promise  me,"  she  implored,  in  agonised 
entreaty ;  "  promise  me  you  will  hide  me 
here ;  you  will  tell  no  one— no  one  whom 
I  am.  I  have  money;  I  am  not  poor;  I 
will  reward  you — only  promise " 

The  broken  words,  the  foreign  acooit 
puzzled  the  old  woman  considerably ;  but 
as  she  loosened  the  girl's  cloak  and  helped 
her  to  divest  herself  of  her  heavy  garments, 
she  found  the  purse  which  Gretchen  had 
concealed  in  her  bosom,  and  that  discovery 
was  an  argament  as  effectual  as  convincing. 

*'  Don'c  thee  fret  thysel',"  she  muttered. 
"  I'll  tell  none  o'  thee.  There,  now,  do 
thee  keep  quiet  I'll  do  my  best,  though 
it's  a  poor  place  and  naught  in  it  for  a  lady 
like  thee,  so  weak  and  young." 

Then  Gretchen  heard  no  more,  remem- 
bered no  more ;  but  seemed  to  plunge  into 
a  world  of  darkness  and  solitude,  alter- 
nated by  paroxisms  of  intense  suffering 
that  racked  physical  endurance  to  its  very 
utmost 


EACEOOURSES  ABOUT  LONDON. 

KEMPTON  PARK. 

It  is  a  fine  grassy  plab,  through  which 
the  silver  Tnames  pursues  its  winding 
way  from  Sbepperton  to  Kingston,  among 
rich  pastures.  In  the  centre  of  this 
re-gion,  where  it  is  at  its  quietest  and 
sleepiest,  lies  Kempton  Park,  vhat  is  quiet 
and  sleepy  itself,  but  that  is  roused  into 
vigorous  and  exuberant  life  at  frequently- 
recurring  intervals.  To  casual  visitors, 
indeed,  it  seems  as  if  Kempton  Park  Btces 
were  always  going  on^  and  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  crush  in  the  railway  carriages 
and  the  rush  on  the  station  platforms  that 
attend  these  gatherings.  The  crowd, 
indeed,  is  better  behaved  and  its  language 
less  highly  flavoured  than  is  the  case  at 
the  open  race  meetings  of  the  period  For 
Kempton  Park  is  not  to  be  entered  except 
by  the  payment  of  hslf-a-crown,  and  as 
there  are  many  rogues  and  vagabonds,  as 
well  as  honest  men,  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  put  down  the  necessary  com, 
the  attendance  is  necessarily,  to  such 
an  extent^  more  select. 

The  notion  of  establishing  an  enclosed 
racecourse,  to  secure  a  contribution  from 
erery  looker-on,  is  not  at  all  a  new  ona 
Someone  attempted  something  of  the  kind 
on  Wormwood  Scrubbs  in  1817,  but  the 
attempt  broke  dowa  A  more  serious 
speculation  was  that  of  enclosing  a 
course  on  Nottmg  Hill/^amed  the  Hip- 
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podroma,  which  was  opened  in  1837.  It 
happened,  nnfortnnately  for  the  projec- 
tors of  the  enterprisoi  that  some  rightof  way 
existed  over  part  of  the  ground,  and  on  the 
first  race  meeting  on  the  new  course,  a  mob, 
taking  advantage  of  a  show  of  legal  right, 
broke  through  the  hoarding  that  enclosed 
the  ground,  and  took  up  a  position  as  non- 
paying  spectators,  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands. 

The  enterprise  collapsed  at  the  end  of 
five  years  of  indifferent  success.  Since 
then  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
turn  to  a  profit  tiie  general  passion  for 
horse-racing.  But  litue  worthy  of  at- 
tention was  effected  till  a  strong  com- 
pany, supported  by  distinguished  names 
and  by  influential  racing  men  and  owners 
of  racehorses,  purchased  Kempton  Park, 
and  made  it  the  home  of  a  dub  whose 
motto,  "For  Sport  and  Recreation,"  has 
been  honestiy  adhered  to,  and  whose  suc- 
cess is  a  notable  symptom  of  a  change  in  the 
manners  and  deportment  of  the  age. 

There  is  something  interesting  in 
Kempton  Park  itself,  wmch  should  not  be 
Kempton  by  the  way,  but  Kenton,  the 
name  given  it  in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and 
jnstiy  current  in  the  neighbourhood.  For 
Kenton  is  a  contraction  of  Kenington,  a 
name  implying  a  Royal  residence,  in  the 
days  of  the  Heptarchy  perhaps.  Kening- 
ton is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Doomsday 
Survey,  under  the  head  of  Chenetone.  The 
manor  was  then  occupied  by  fourteen 
'-  villains,"  honest  people,  no  doubt,  in  the 
way  of  small  farmers,  who  paid  their  rent 
in  labour  and  worked  much  harder  for 
themselves  than  they  did  for  their  lords. 
Then  there  were  three  cottagers,  also  farm- 
ing a  little  land,  and  two  ''  slaves."  And 
at  that  time,  as  well  as  now,  there  was  a 
wide  expanse  of  meadows  and  pastures, 
equal  to  five  carucates,  says  the  Survey, 
which  may  be  any  quantity,  from  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  acres  or  more. 
Then  there  was  a  vineyard  of  eight  acres, 
a  relic,  perhaps,  of  the  days  of  the  Royal 
occupation,  when  the  King  drank  the  blood- 
red  wine  of  his  own  especial  vintage.  The 
summers  were  longer  then,  perhaps,  wiih 
more  generous  sunshine,  and  the  Kenton 
wine  may  have  had  a  well-eamed  repu- 
tation. 

But  Kenton  was  no  longer  a  Royal  seat 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  it  belonged 
to  the  King's  Tbane,  Ulward  Wit,  who 
perhaps  kept  a  stud  farm  there,  and 
watched  Uie  mares  and  foals  as  they 
cantered  over  the  soft  herbage.    Presently 


there  was  an  end  of  Ulward,  perhaps  at 
Hastings  fight^  perhaps  as  an  exile  and  in 
some  foreign  broil.  Anyhow,  a  Norman 
Earl  ruled  in  his  stead,  no  other  than 
Robert  of  Mortain,  of  whom,  and  of  bis 
son  William,  readers  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
histories  will  have  heard  enough.  That 
son  rebelled  against  the  Conqueror's  son 
Henry,  and  in  that  rebellion  lost  all  his 
English  Lordships,  and  among  them  the 
Manor  of  Kenton. 

The  site  was  pleasing  then,  as  it  is 
now ;  on  one  side  flowed  a  gentle  stream, 
bordered  by  willows  and  osiers,  where  often 
a  heron  might  be  flushed,  and  a  hawk  might 
finditsquarry.  Tothesouth,thedemesnewa8 
bounded  by  that  famous  river  the  Thamesis; 
full  of  all  manner  of  fish,  and  furrowed  by 
barges  with  their  huge  sails,  that  brought 
the  wines  of  Gascony,  or  the  rich  stuff's  of 
Cyprus,  to  the  very  ^kteway  of  this  noble 
dwelling.  To  tiie  north  stretched  the 
great  forest  of  Middlesex,  aboxmding  in 
wild  game — ^there  is  just  a  morsel  left  of 
the  old  forest  at  Littleton,  between  Kenton 
and  Ashford,  where  everything  looks  wild 
and  savage  as  if  the  land  had  been  un- 
touched since  the  Conquest,  and  where  the 
conies  frisk  about  in  droves. 

Here  was  a  dwelling  fit  for  the  King, 
and  the  King  himself  being  of  that  opinion, 
he  took  it  into  his  own  hands  and  made  a 
Royal  Palace  of  it  And  here  the  Court 
came  at  intervals — such  a  train  as  may  be 
imagined,  with  its  gleam  of  gold  and  steel 
among  the  wUd  woodland  glades,  with  the 
blare  of  horns,  and  the  cry  of  dogs,  and  the 
clatter  of  all  the  strange  outlandish  tongues 
of  those  who  followed  the  Royal  train. 
And  yet  it  was  hardly  a  stranger  sight,  and 
perhaps  not  more  brilliant  a  spectacle,  than 
Kenton  after  long  ages  of  a  tranquil  repose 
may  witness  on  any  racbg  day.  What 
crowds ;  what  strange  tongues;  what  unin- 
telligible cries;  what  noble  horses;  beautiful 
women ;  splendid  equipages ;  what  sooth- 
sayers, mountebanks,  jaggfers ;  what  crowds 
of  loyal  subjects  of  King  Sport ! 

But  between  the  two  Royalties,  there  is 
a  long  gap  of  something  like  desolation. 
When  the  young  King  ^ward  the  Third 
had  disposed  of  the  Qaeen  Mother  and  her 
favourite  in  that  affair  at  Nottingham, 
he  took  things  into  his  own  hands,  and 
began  to  look  up  all  the  Royal  possessions 
which  had  been  neglected  in  the  late  slack 
and  uncertain  times;  among  others,  Ken- 
ton. The  report  of  his  surveyors  is  in 
existence.  These  found  a  great  hall,  sadly 
in  want  of  repair,  with  panti^  and  buttery 
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adjacent;  and  a  great  chamber,  with  a 
chimney  ready  to  fidl ;  and,  adjoining,  the 
chapel  and  wardrobe  lach  as  the  King  had 
need  aforetime.  There  was  the  Qaeen's 
chamber  too,  with  its  chapel  and  wardrobe, 
with  a  chamber  called  the  Aleye ;  also  a 
honse  called  the  Anmery ;  the  larder,  and 
the  kitchen,  and  the  grand  chamber  were 
still  in  existence,  with  a  wall  about  the 
park,  and  a  still  more  extensive  wall  aroand 
the  whole  manor.  Bat  buildings,  walls, 
aH  things,  were  falling  to  ruin  and  decay. 

From  that  time  there  was  no  more 
thought  of  the  place  as  a  Royal  Palaca  It 
BOW  became  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  Cold  Kenton.  There  is  something  very 
expressive  in  such  a  popular  epithet,  which 
embodies  a  lingering  memory,  not  of  a  life 
or  a  generation,  but  of  centuries.  The 
word  recalls  the  wannth  that  once  dwelt 
about  the  place;  ihe  hearths  once  ablaze 
with  cheerful  fires  of  logs ;  the  columns  of 
Mue  smoke  that  rose  against  the  back- 
ground of  green  wood  and  into  the  blue  sky ; 
the  rich  silks  and  velvets  that  gleamed  about 
the  place;  the  laughter-loving  women  and 
thoughtless  youths  who  haxmted  the  mea- 
dows^ and  to  honest  Giles  and  Joan  seemed 
beings  of  another  world.  But  all  this  had 
passed  away ;  the  halls  were  abandoned, 
the  walls  laid  bare,  and  the  wind  whistled 
through  the  broken  ruina  All  this  is  told 
in  the  one  word.  It  is  Cold  Kenton  now, 
and  centuries  elapsed  before  the  throug  and 
bustle  of  the  world  and  its  concomitants 
reached  the  place  once  more. 

It  is  a  retired  nook,  even  as  we  see  it  now, 
the  green  course  lying  in  full  view  from 
the  railway  line,  the  rails  and  white  posts 
and  the  stands  and  balconies  reared  high 
in  the  air.  E^en  the  railway  is  a  quite 
retiring  kind  of  a  line,  ending  abruptly  at 
Sheppertim,  which  is  not  in  the  way  of  being 
a  metropolis;  and  so  for  many  years  a 
single  train  ran  quietly  to  and  fro  along  a 
single  line,  resting  a  good  deal  and  never 
hastening.  And  this  is  still  the  state  of 
a£fairs  between  whiles,  till  the  racing  tap  is 
turned  on  every  month  or  so;  or  when 
racing  is  over  for  the  year,  it  is  steeple- 
chasing,  hurdle-raciog,  or  perhaps  coursing. 
Anyhow,  a  frothy,  seething  torrent  of  hu- 
manity comes  frequently  rushing  androaring 
down  into  these  quiet  shades ;  under  every 
tree  along  the  way  sitsathree-card  trick  man, 
tempting  the  passers-by  to  try  and  cheat  him 
out  of  crowns;  and  at  every  stile  the  visitors 
are  called  upon  to  purchase  correct  cards  of 
the  racea  Special  trains  are  running 
continually,  and    long   Ibes    of    railway 


carriages  and  horse  boxes  crowd  the 
sidinga  There  is  a  speeial  aiding,  too, 
which  carries  some  privileged  paasengers 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  Club  Stand,  so 
that  Boyal  Highnenes  and  gracioaa 
Duchesses  can  step  from  tiie  railway carria^ 
to  the  lawn  or  balcony,  without  coming  in 
contact  with  the  crowd ;  which  is  considerate 
for  the  crowd,  for  it  b  they  who  generallj 
get  hustled  on  such  occasions. 

And  yet  only  about  ten  years  ago  Kenton 
Park  was  utteriy  unknown  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  workL  It  was  a  quiet  conntrynMat^ 
with  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  traeea 
of  its  former  distinction;  indeed,  after 
Royalty  deserted  the  place,  it  has  had  few 
tenants  of  note.  But  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
Qaeen  Elizabeth  on  ascending  the  throne 
was  to  grant  the  manor  to  Anne,  DncheM 
of  Somerset,  fcHr  her  life,  she  being  the 
widow  of  that  Protector  Somerset,  who 
rose  almost  to  supreme  power,  but  fell 
from  it  and  was  bcSieaded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth.  It  was  this  arrogant 
Duke,  it  will  be  remembered,  who  built 
old  Somerset  Honse  in  the  Strand,  which 
takes  its  name  from  hfan^built  it  out  of 
the  materials  of  the  Priory  Church  of  the 
Knights  of  St  John  in  Clerkenwell,  and  used 
even  partly  of  the  choir  of  old  St.  Paul's 
—and  it  was  hardly  likely  that  any  aoe 
belonring  to  him  would  be  a  ''penona 
grata^  at  the  Court  of  the  reactionary 
Mary.  But  the  poor  old  Duchess,  who  had 
probably  had  nothing  to  do  with  all  this 
church  breaking,  lighted  upon  better  times 
in  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Bess,  and 
perhaps  ended  her  days  among  the  quiet 
meads  of  Kenton  Park. 

Kenton  was  still  a  Royal  manor  up  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First*  who  granted  it 
in  fee — ^f  or  what  consideration  is  not  known 
—to  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  of  that  Cornish 
family  which  found^  the  town  of  Eal- 
moutk  But  no  family  ever  took  root 
thera  We  come  across  the  names  of 
Grantham,  Chardin,  Musgrave,  as  tem- 
porary possessors  of  the  manor  during 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but  these  are 
names  only,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any- 
thing picturesque  or  striking  in  their  cwa- 
nection  with  the  place. 

With  some  Jacobean  mansion  planted 
there ;  with  some  Dutch  eardener  to  have 
dug  canals  and  laid  out  aueys  and  lagoons 
to  his  heart'd  content;  Kempton  might 
have  become  as  famous  as  Hampton  Courtb 
But  this  was  not  to  be;  its  eventual  dee- 
tiny  after  all  was  that  to  which  drenm- 
sUnces  had  best  fitted  it    It  was  too  flat ; 
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there  was  too  much  of  it ;  too  much  grass 
and  not  enough  timber  to  suit  an  age  that 
had  started,  k  la  Syntax,  in  search  of  the 
picturesque. 

But  as  it  is,  a  journey  to  Kempton  on  a 
day  when  some  big  stakes  are  to  be  run 
for,  is  a  very  enjoyable  experience.  There 
is  the  glimpse  of  that  charming  reach  of 
the  river  below  Richmond  Bridge;  with  the 
boats  dancing  on  the  water,  and  the  barges 
whose  masts  and  sails  group  so  well  with 
the  silver-grey  of  the  beautiful  bridge,  with 
the  luxuriant  foliage,  the  lawns,  the  rich 
pastures,  the  white  houses  shining  among 
the  trees;  and  then  leafy  Twickenham, 
all  one  bower  of  shrubs,  and  trees,  and 
snug-walled  gardens ;  and  Strawberry  HiU, 
that  suggests  Horace  Walpole,  who  would 
have  vasUy  enjoyed  the  day  at  Kempton, 
with  gracious,  high-bom  dames,  and  lively 
and  honourable  misses. 

Bushey  Park  is  to  the  lef  t>  with  its  long, 
chestnut  avenues,  and  Hampton  is  reached 
and  passed,  and  another  glimpse  of  the 
river  can  be  had,  now  quite  a  country 
stream,  flowing  pleasantly  between  low, 
grassy  banks. 

Then  the  racecourse  station  is  reached, 
and  the  whole  crowd  turns  out :  a  motley 
crowd,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  England — 
country  squires,  London  stockbrokers, 
bookmakers  from  Birmingham,  from  Man- 
chester, and  all  the  northern  towns ;  and  a 
solid  detachment  of  all  the  trades  of  Lon- 
don. This  is  not  a  gathering  of  gamblers ; 
the  jolly  contented  faces  you  see  about 
you  are  not  those  of  people  who  have 
played  their  fortunes  on  the  cast.  They 
will  be  jollier  if  they  win;  but  not  cast 
down  if  they  lose,  as  long  as  they  have  a 
spin  for  their  money.  Nor  can  the  pro- 
fessional element  be  called  a  gambling  one; 
winniog  is  a  certainty  to  the  judicious 
bookmaker,  and,  when  he  comes  to  harm, 
it  is  generally  by  speculating  in  more 
hazardous  transactions,  such  as  stocks  and 
shares  perhaps,  or  wool,  or  petroleum. 

The  green  turf  spreads  invitingly  within 
the  jealously  guarded  enclosure.  There 
are  lawns,  and  flower-beds,  and  balconies 
tier  above  tier.  Behind,  chimneys  are 
smoking  famously,  giving  promise  of  hot 
luncheons  and  the  dieering  cup  of  afternoon 
tea.  It  is  no  cold  Kenton  this;  but 
zealously  warm  and  hospitable  to  all  its 
favoured  guests;  too  zealously  at  times, 
as  when  a  chimney  catches  fire  and  drops 
a  torrent  of  blacks  among  the  choice  mil- 
linery of  a  bevy  of  ladies  fair. 

What  a  buz2.  too,  about  the  bettinsr  en- 


closure !  There  is  no  coldness  here  either. 
The  rails  are  festooned  with  the  overcoats 
of  the  betting  men.  This  is  one  kind  of 
occupation  in  which  bulk,  or  height  at 
all  event?,  gives  a  certain  advantage.  A 
little  man  is  lost  in  the  excited  crowd,  and 
hence  all  kinds  of  contrivances  to  remedy 
the  defect  of  nature.  A  pair  of  shoes, 
with  soles  Eome  four  feet  thick,  are  wait- 
ing for  their  owner  to  step  into  them; 
others  support  themselves  on  elon^ited 
camp-stools;  and  a  favourite  device  is  a 
black  bag,  so  strong  in  its  framework  that 
its  owner  throws  it  on  the  ground  and 
jumps  upon  it  fearlessly,  and  offers  the 
odds  freely  from  this  coign  of  vantage. 

A  bookmaker  is  nothing  without  his 
clerk,  who  frequently  works  on  shares,  and 
manipulates  the  big  book  of  the  size  of  a 
hand  atlas,  quick  of  fingers,  and  as  ready 
and  accurate  as  an  electric  clock.  The 
business  may  not  be  exactly  legitimate; 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  pro- 
fessional man  works  harder  in  his  way 
than  the  well-established  bookmaker. 

But  while  we  have  been  watching  the 
confused  turmoil  of  the  ring,  arrivals  have 
thickened,  drags  and  carriages  are  drawn 
up  along  the  tbSL  Punctuality  is  the  rule 
on  the  modem  racecourse,  and  no  sooner 
does  the  clock  on  its  turret  high  point  to 
the  hour  appointed,  than  the  curtain  is 
rung  up  for  commencement  of  the  play. 
A  race  at  Kempton  Park — to  resume  the 
official  spelling,  which  is  wrong  neverthe- 
less— is  like  a  race  anywhere  else,  **  only 
more  so,"  as  a  devotee  of  Kempton  faceti- 
ously remarks  as  he  sums  up  the  advantages 
of  his  favourite  resort.  The  best  mile-and-a- 
half  of  turf  in  the  kingdom ;  some  of  the 
best  horses  of  the  day  attracted  by  rich 
prizes ;  the  best  company,  which  goes  with 
out  saying.  Epsom  must  take  a  back  seat ; 
Doncaster  is  played  out ;  Newmarket  has 
only  its  old  renown  to  trade  upon.  Here 
is  the  fotare  metropolis  of  racing,  say  the 
thick-and-thtn  admirers  of  Kempton. 


FROM  HER  HIGH  ESTATE. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  PARTS.      PART  II. 

The  sun  was  shining  down  bright  and 
strongon  the  village  of  Bercken8tein,the  sky 
was  unbroken  blue,  and  the  mellow  sum- 
mer weather  left  no  ground  for  complaint, 
even  to  the  most  exacting  of  grumblers. 
This  was  satisfactory  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  it  was  the  Sunday  of  the 
Kirmesse.  the  firreat  festival  lig^  which  the   I 
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Berckensteinera  reckoned  their  public  and 
domestic  chronology. 

All  down  the  narrow  street,  to  the  very 
church  porch,  there  were  canyas  booths 
and  wooden  caravans,  gingerbread  stalls, 
lotteries,  shooting-galleries,  waxworks,  a 
theatre,  a  menagerie,  and  a  circus ;  there 
were  crowds  of  men  and  women,  of  youths, 
maidens,  and  children ;  there  was  a  deafen- 
ing Platt-Deutach  chorus  of  many  voices, 
blending  with  the  din  of  many  popular 
tunes  played  at  the  same  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  fair;  there  was  a  pervadbg 
odour  of  humanity  diversified  by  whiffs  of 
beer,  peppermint,  and  schnapps. 

As  yet,  however,  the  jollification  was  by 
no  means  at  its  height,  for  though  the 
congregation  which  had  attended  early 
church  had  already  mingled  with  the 
throng  in  the  street,  a  second  relay  wa) 
streaming  in  through  the  porch,  to  hear 
what  the  Herr  Pastor  would  have  to  say 
in  honour  of  the  annual  holiday.  The 
church-goers  took  a  long  time  to  wend 
their  way  through  the  many  distractions 
that  beset  them — indeed,  why  should  they 
hurry  and  bustie,  as  if  the  Kirmesse  was 
just  an  ordinary  Sunday,  and  when  there 
were  so  many  greetings  to  be  exchanged 
with  relations,  more  or  less  remote  of  kin, 
and  acquaintances,  who  had  not  been 
visible  since  Christmas,  or  perhaps  since 
the  last  Kiimesse  t  Aiid  after  the  usual 
salutations  had  been  given  and  taken,  this 
special  question  was,  on  this  particular 
occasion,  almost  unfailingly  added  :  *'  Isn't 
it  wonderful  news  about  Benmer's  Frie- 
dell"  And  if  the  other  were  so  far  out 
of  the  world  as  to  be  forced  to  answer: 
"Why,  what  has  he  been  doing?"  his 
better-informed  interlocutor  woiQd  con- 
tinue, that  Fiitz  had  found  out  some- 
thing wonderful  with  his  machine-making, 
and  that  there  was  a  lot  about  it  in  the 
newspapers,  and  that  Beumer  said  it  was 
a  great  improvement  in  electric  lighting, 
whatever  that  might  be.  And  those  who 
least  understood  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  electric  lighting  looked  even  more  im- 
pressed than  those  who  did ;  for  the  miller 
had  grown  steadily  richer  and  more  inde- 
pendent with  the  flight  of  years,  and  every 
one,  for  a  long  way  round  Beickenstein, 
looked  up  to  him  with  great  respect,  modi- 
fied by  a  certain  shyness  of  his  unusual 
freedom  of  thought 

It  was  not  often  that  the  prosperous, 
broad-built  Eadical  was  to  be  seen  at 
public  worship.  Attendance  at  church 
was  one  of  the  links  he  had  broken  in 
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the  chain  of  established  habits,  duriog  his 
absence  from  Berckenstein  long  ago.  But 
to-diy  being  the  Kirmesse,  and  being 
rendered  doubly  noteworthy  by  his  son's 
recendy  acquired  honours,  the  miller — 
instead  of  his  usual  dominical  inspection 
of  his  fields  and  bams — arrayed  himself 
in  his  best  suit,  and  condescended  to  wdk 
a  few  steps  in  front  of  his  wife  to  church. 

Friedel — Friedel  no  longer,  but  Doctor 
Fried  rich  Beumer — had  grown  and  changed 
mightily  since  the  days  when  he  listened 
to  Hans  Andersen's  "Fairy  Stories"  by 
the  river.  He  was  as  tall  as  his  father, 
and  strongly  built  like  him  ;  with  brown 
hair ;  and  deep-set^  dark  blue  eyes,  beneath 
a  broad  forehead.  His  face  was  not  re- 
fined, in  the  sense  of  refinement  of  outline ; 
but  it  had  the  refinement  which  comes 
from  thought,  and  beyond  this  a  bold 
nobility  and  determination  which  took 
hearts  by  storm,  through  the  confidence 
and  faith  it  gave  one  in  him ;  and,  trulyi 
if  a  man's  self-respect  and  self-reliance  be 
honest  and  pure,  all  honest-minded  men 
and  women  will  share  it  with  him. 

Friedrich  bore  his  new  honours  very 
quietiy;  he  left  all  the  pride  and  exulta- 
tion to  his  parents,  to  whom,  in  fact,  the 
chief  congratulations  were  addressed,  since 
the  simple  country  folk  felt  shy  in  pre- 
sence of  this  young  man,  whose  name  was 
in  all  the  newspapers,  and  who  was  a 
stranger  to  them  except  in  name.  The 
miller  and  his  wife  stood  for  some  minutes 
in  the  porch  after  their  son  had  entered 
the  church.  When  they  followed  him, 
they  saw  that  he  had  taken  his  seat  well 
in  front 

<*Umph,"  said  the  miller  in  a  half 
whisper,  "I'm  not  going  to  sit  there, 
Ursula !  I'd  rather  have  a  place  a  bit 
further  back.  I  haven't  come  to  church 
to  get  as  close  to  the  preaching  as  I  can 
push." 

Just  then  the  wheezy  old  organ  in  the 
gallery  raised  its  voice,  and  the  whole 
congregation,  with  one  exception,  rose  to 
their  feet  As  they  stood  respectfully, 
there  walked  up  the  aisle,  with  stately 
step  and  head  erect,  a  tall,  aristocratic 
man  of  middle  age ;  the  expression  of  his 
eyes  was  half  melancholy,  half  bitter,  and 
the  lines  in  his  face  looked  as  if  he  had 
had  his  share  of  troubles.  Two  ladies 
followed  him :  one,  a  frail-looking  woman 
about  his  own  age,  who  had  never  been 
beautiful,  and  who  looked  oppressed  arid 
worn ;  the  other,  a  tall,  slender  girl  with 
abundance  of  golden  hairn^  well-chiselled 
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face,  and  a  noble  carriage ;  her  eyes  bent 
down  80  that  only  the  white  Mb  and 
long  lashes  could  be  aeen.  As  she  passed 
the  seat  where  Friedrich  Benmer  sat,  he 
held  his  breath  to  listen  for  the  rustle  of 
her  gown  and  the  light  fall  of  her  foot, 
while  every  nenre  of  his  body  thrilled 
with  an  electric  shock  from  a  battery 
which  was  well  known  long  before  he  had 
taken  his  road  to  fame  by  meddling  with 
dynamos. 

When  these  personages  had  reached  the 
chancel  and  taken  their  places  in  a  velvet- 
cushioned  pew  at  right  angles  to  the  rest 
of  the  pews,  the  congregation  meekly  re- 
sumed their  seats — excepting  Miller  Beu- 
mer,  who  had,  of  course,  remained  seated. 
This  was  how  Berckenstein  used,  in  olden 
times,  to  show  its  respect  to  the  vcm 
Bercken  family,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  in 
the  village  cburcL 

Friedrich  Beumer's  seat  had  been  admi- 
rably chosen  to  command  a  view  of  the 
august  group  in  the  chancel — ^that  is,  he 
could  have  seen  each  member  of  it  perfectly, 
if  he  had  chosen.  He  kept  his  eyes,  how- 
ever, on  the  stained  glass  window  just 
above  the  Castle  pew,  with  his^  attention 
apparently  rivetted  on  the  twelve  Apostles, 
who  were  there  arranged  in  three  rows,  and 
docketted  with  their  names  emblazoned  in 
a  character  which  defied  all  attempts  to 
decipher  it.  But  Friedrich  was  not  puz- 
zling himself  to  decide  the  identity  of  Sunt 
Pet^  or  Saint  John ;  he  was  in  truth  not 
conscious  of  anything  except  the  outline  of 
an  oval  face,  which  was  considerably  below 
his  line  of  sight  This  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  come  to  church  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  worship  from  afar  the 
radiant  creature  who  had  taken  the  place 
of  his  little  playfellow  to  whom  he  had 
never  spoken  since  he  jumped  up  from  his 
supper  to  kiss  her  tearful  d^eek  a  dozen 
years  before.  Magda  would  probably,  he 
thought,  have  forgottsn  that  curious  episode 
of  her  childhood;  and  indeed,  even  for 
him,  it  was  an  insignificant  matter.  It 
was  not  the  recollection  of  that  which  had 
drawn  his  heart  towards  her,  when  he  had 
seen  her  after  his  first  long  absence  from 
home.  Those  few  days,  spent  playing  truant 
by  the  river,  did  not  count  for  aoything  in 
the  fascination  which  her  beauty  held  over 
him.  Looking  on  her,  he  felt  that  had  he 
but  met  her  by  chance  in  a  crowded  streeti 
where  she  had  passed  by,  never  to  re- 
appear, he  must  have  worshipped  her  then 
and  there,  and  for  ever  after. 

•To  break  his  reverie,  came  the  hvmn. 


He  slowly  moved  his  eyes  from  the  painted 
Apostles,  and  brought  them  to  bear  on  the 
book  in  front  of  him.  He  longed  to  let 
them  rest  in  passing  on  Magda^El  face,  but 
his  courage  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  kept  them  fixed  on  the  music  through 
the  slow  length  of  six  stanzas,  straining  his 
ears  the  wtme  to  distinguish  the  sound  of 
her  voice  among  the  scores  who  were  sing- 
ing round  him,  all  lustily  and  with  a  good 
courage.  Then  came  the  prayers,  through 
which  Friedrich  stood  reverently  with  the 
rest  of  the  congregation;  but  the  words 
came  to  him  but  as  an  empty  sound.  So 
did  the  singing  of  another  hymn.  At  last 
as  he  sat  down  at  sermon  time,  he  found 
courage  to  give  over  his  contemplation  of 
the  long-studied  window ;  and  while  the 
preacher  was  turning  the  leaves  of  his 
Bible  to  find  the  tex^  Friedrich  looked  at 
the  face  he  had  been  covertly  watching  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  found  it  fairer, 
and  nobler,  and  sweeter  than  ever.  His 
gaze  must  have  been  very  powerful,  for 
under  its  influence,  Magda  raised  her  eyes. 
For  one  full  moment — it  seemed  to  him 
like  an  eternity — those  eyes  met  his. 
Across  the  short  space  that  divided  him 
from  her,  he  could  see  into  their  very 
deptha  They  were  clear  grey  eyes,  with  a 
line  of  golden  colour  round  the  pupil, 
which  gave  them  an  eager  expression  even 
in  the  most  casual  glance.  He  could  not 
remember  how  her  eyes  had  looked  as  a 
child ;  now  they  were  like  stars  set  in  a 
firmament  far  beyond  his  reach ;  yet  that 
momentary  contact  with  the  unattainable, 
left  him  longing  for  another,  and  so  far 
emboldened  him,  that  he  watched  her  from 
time  to  time  all  through  the  sermon.  But 
as  a  German  poet  whom  Friedrich  loved  has 
put  it,  *'  The  sun  does  not  rise  t?rice  a  day.'' 

At  last  the  sermon  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  small  company  of  great  folk  returned 
to  the  Castle,  and  the  great  mass  of  small 
folk  went  out  into  the  summer  sunshine  to 
enjoy  themselves  and  to  look  forward  to 
the  great  event  of  the  day,  the  dance  in 
the  evening  at  the  *'  Golden  Eagle." 

Berckenstein  Kirmesse  has  almost  died 
out  in  these  days,  but  the  villagers  still  re- 
member that  annual  ball  when  the  great 
bam-like  room  used  to  be  decked  with  green 
wreaths  and  paper  flowers,  and  flsgs  and 
mottoes;  and  when  all  thegood  dancers  used 
to  come  from  far  and  near  ;  and  when  the 
Herrschaften  from  the  Castle  used  to  come 
down  in  state  to  open  the  ball,  and  how 
they  would  stay  an  hour  or  so,  dancing 
with  the  villa&rers  and  fai^mers.  . 
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Ah !  those  Kirmesie  balls  had  been  a 
wonderful  dream  of  bliss  to  msDy  a  rosy- 
cheeked  iDaideD,  who  almost  doubted  the 
truth  of  her  own  memory  whtn  she  re- 
called the  grace  and  courtesy  of  some 
noble  partner  who  had  looked  into  her 
unsophisticated  eyes.  That  sad  drama, 
of  which  the  miller's  Lieschen  had  been 
the  heroine,  had  opened  at  one  of  these 
balls.  This  may  have  been  the  reason 
why  the  miller  never  graced  the  room 
with  his  presence,  even  after  the  Herr- 
ficbafben  had  departed  and  left  the 
way  for  less  dignified  manners.  ^'He 
could  enjoy  his  Kirmesse  without  getting 
into  a  sweat  over  dancing/'  he  asserted 
bluntly,  and  no  one  cared  to  argue  the 
lo'mt  with  him. 

But  apparently  the  newly-made  doctor 
did  not  feel  himself  bound  by  the  precedent 
of  his  father's  example.  Towards  eight 
o'clock  he  proceeded  to  make  a  somewhat 
elaborate  toilet,  such  as  he  had  learnt  to 
make  at  Berlin,  and  tfcen  took  his  way 
towards  the  "Golden  Eagle." 
"Z  Outside  the  *'  Wild  Huntoman,"  the  rival 
inn,  sat  the  miller  with  a  dozen  friends  and 
relations,  drinkiug  beer  out  of  stone  inugs 
with  metal  covers  and  puffing  huge  clouds 
of  smoke  out  of  their  gaily  painted  long 
pfpep. 

*'  By  jingo  1 "  cried  the  miller,  as  his  son 
in  his  town  attire  came  past  them. 
"  What's  going  to  happen  next  f  Are  those 
your  school-going  clothes,  my  lad  t  ** 
rA  loud  guffaw  greeted  this  sally. 
Friedrich  tried  not  to  look  uncomfortable. 

"  Hang  it  all,  man  ! "  pursued  his  father, 
'*you  were  fine  enough  in  all  consdence 
before.  Why  have  you  put  on  a  fresh  suit 
of  clothes ) " 

"  Because,"  replied  the  son  with  a  shade 
of  hesitation,  ^*  I  am  gmng  to  the  ball  at 
the 'Golden  Esgle.'" 

The  miller  raised  his  ejes  in  blank 
astonishment,  then  letting  his  heavy  fist 
fall  on  the  table  so  that  the  metal  covers 
danced  on  the  stone  cups,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Well  1  as  I'm  a  living  man  !  Going  to 
the  ball !  And  what  are  you  going  there 
fori" 

"I'm  going,"  returned  Friedrich,  who 
had  recovered  his  equanimity,  "for  the 
same  purpose  as  other  people  go,  namely 
to  dance" — which  reason,  as  will  shortly  be 
seen,  was  not  quite  true. 

For  a  moment  Beumer  eyed  his  son  in 
siJeDCf»,  tben'^he  said  slowly  : 

*  Wtll,  Fritz,  I  should  have  thought 
your  education  would  have  givtn  you  more 


sensa  It's  many  a  Icmg  year  since  -  a 
Beumer  danced  in  the  '  Grolden  Eagle,'  and 
if  I  had  my  way  never  a  one  should 
again." 

But  Doctor  Friedrich  was  moulded  out 
of  the  same  metal  as  his  father,  so  he  had 
his  way,  and  in  two  minutes  more  he  was 
standing  in  a  little  crowd  just  inside  the 
ball-room,  who  were  respectfully  drawing 
back  to  allow  the  party  from  the  Castle  to 
pass.  It  was  a  party  of  about  twenty 
ladies  and  gentlemen ;  for  the  neighbouring 
gentry  looked  on  the  ball  as  one  of  their 
annual  duties  to  the  rustics. 

The  Count  looked  even  more  stately  and 
proud  than  usual,  most  likely  because  he  was 
trying  to  unbend,  which  made  his  hauteur 
the  more  perceptible ;  bat  whoever  notioed 
this  it  passed  unobserved  by  Friedrich,  for 
whom  the  Castle  party  consisted  of  one 
person— the  beautiful  Fraulein  Magda. 

While  he  watched  her,  the  band  tuned 
their  instruments,  the  august  persons 
selected  partners,  even  the  sad-faced 
Countess  took  a  turn  at  the  first  dance  with 
the  village  doctor. 

The  Count  led  off  the  buxom  hostess  of 
the  "  Golden  Eagle." 

'*And  who)"  asked  his  Lordship  be- 
nignly, as  he  and  his  smiling  partner  trod 
a  Sow  measure  together.  '<  And  who  may 
that  young  man  be  who  is  standing  by  that 
window  f  I  remarked  him  in  church  this 
morning.     He  seems  a  stranger  to  me." 

"That,  your  honour,"  replied  the  Fran 
Wirthin,  **  is  Friedel— I  mean  Friedrich— 
the  son  of  Beumer  at  the  mill" 

'*Ah,  indeed,"  replied  the  County  in  a 
tone  which,  to  a  practised  ear,  would  have 
ended  the  subject 

However,  the  good  woman  was  more 
eager  to  continue  to  impart  what  she  could 
than  to  listen  for  shades  of  intonation  : 

"  Your  honour  does  not  know,  perhaps," 
she  continued,  *Hhat  it  is  this  Friedrich 
Beumer  who  hasbeenmaking  such  a  wonder- 
ful discovery  about  electric  lights.  There 
was  a  lot  about  it  in  the  newspaper,  which, 
no  doubt,  your  honour  could  understand  far 
better  than  I  could ;  but  anyhow,  Beumer'e 
Friedel  is  to  make  his  fortune  out  of  it, 
and  the  Beumers  are  very  proud  of  him." 

<*Ah,  indeed  I"  said  the  Count  again 
more  coldly  than  before. 

Frau  Wolff  was  disappointed  that  her 
news  had  not  made  more  impression  ; 
indeed,  when  she  saw  how  small  an  interest 
the  matter  excited  in  a  well-bred  mind,  she 
began  to  tbink  that,  perhaps,  it  was  <mly 
ignorant  people  who  made  suc^  a  fuse  over 
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ihe  iDvention  of  a  machine,  and  that  really 
Fritz  Beumer  would  hare  had  moreclaim  to 
admiration  if  he  had  exerted  himself  a 
little  to  dance,  and  to  talk  to  the  girls, 
instead  of  standing  there  looking  as  if  he 
thought  himself  too  clever  to  dance. 

Poor  Friedrich !  He  certainly  did  not 
look  as  if  the  ball  were  yielding  him  any 
amusement  He  had  taken  his  plaoe  in  the 
recess  of  a  window,  and  there  he  remained 
in  spite  of  the  bewitching  glance  of 
woold-be  partners  through  three  successive 
dances. 

He  had  come  to  the  *' Golden  Eagle'' 
fully  determined  to  dance  with  Magda. 
Two  hours  ago  it  had  seemed  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  wcnrld  that^  when  she 
wsa  stooping  to  dance  with  others,  he 
should  not  be  passed  over.  After  having 
been  the  hero  of  the  day,  he  had  almost 
looked  on  this  distinction  as  his  due.  But 
BOW,  in  her  presence ;  when  he  had  seen 
a  condescending  invitation  sent  to  the 
Forester  Hermann,  and  to  the  Farmer 
Schultz;  he  felt  that  between  him  and 
his  Queen  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed 
which  no  condescension  of  hers  could  bridge 
over.  Something  of  which  he  had  never 
before  been  conscious,  rose  within  him, 
and  forbade  him  to  speak  one  word  to  her, 
to  touch  her  hand,  or  her  slender  waist,  if 
he  might  only  touch  her  and  spesk  to  her 
as  one  of  an  insignificant  crowd  among 
whom  she  walked  for  a  moment  and  forgot 
for  ever.  And  since  he  could  not  dance 
with  Magda,  he  would  not  choose  any 
other  partner,  but  stood  looking  rather 
gloomy  and  feeling  intensely  miserable, 
until,  when  the  fourth  dance  was  about  to 
begin,  the  innkeeper,  Wol£f,  who  acted  as 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  stood  before 
him: 

'  Well,  Fritz,''  he  said  with  patronising 
bonhomie,  "  why  so  forlorn,  my  lad  I  Will 
is  make  you  look  gayer  to  hear  that  the 
Hernchaften  bid  you  dance  this  waltz 
with  the  noble  Fraulein? " 

•'What  noble  FiauleinV  asked  Friedrich, 
blushing,  but  not  moving  from  his  place. 

•'•  What  noble  Frauleini"  returned  Walff. 
"  You  haven't  come  back  so  clever  that  you 
can't  understand  plain  language;  or  is  it 
that  you  imitate  your  fathered  Radical  ways? 
Why,  of  course  I  mean  the  Grafiu  Magda, 
and  that  you  have  the  honour  of  a  waltz 
with  her." 

"  Waltz  1 "  stammered  Firedrich.  "  I— 
— you  must  please  excuse  me.  I  do  not 
waltz." 

Here  the  music  stiuck  up. 


"  Lucky  for  you,"  cried  Wolft  "  Litten  ! 
It  isn't  a  waltz  after  all,  it  h  the  '  Bhein- 
lauder;'  soyouneedn'D  excuse  yourself." 

"Far  from  it,"  returned  the  other,  who 
had  recovered  his  balance  and  was  half 
proud  of  his  own  firmness  in  refusing  what 
he  had  so  much  desired;  "I  should  be 
still  more  hopeless  in  a  '  Bheinlander.'  " 

•*  Then,  why  the  deuce,"  retorted  Wolff 
testily,  •'  do  you  come  to  a  ball  if  you  can't 
dance)  Just  tell  me  that;"  and  he  turned 
away  in  disgust  to  his  duties. 

Two  minutes  after  Friedrich  was  outside 
in  the  cool  night  air,  the  strains  of  the 
<'  Eheinlauder "  floating  after  him,  tiU  the 
crashing  music  of  the  booths  drowned 
them.  He  hurried  through  the  still  crowdt  d 
street,  past  the  flaring  lights,  past  the  dark, 
silent  gateway  of  the  Castle,  on  under  the 
shadow  of  the  square  brown  tower,  down 
the  steep  descent  till  he  stood  by  the  river 
aud  saw  the  golden  starh'ght  far  down  in 
its  bosom.  He  passed  by  a  willow  stump 
that  leaned  over  the  water,  and,  as  he 
went,  the  words  of  an  old  story  came  back 
to  him. 

"It  was  certainly  rather  bold  of  him 
that  he  ventured  to  say  to  the  Emperor's 
daughter :  *  Will  you  have  me ) '  But  he 
ventured  for  all  that,  for  his  name  was 
celebrated  far  and  wide,  and  there  were 
hundreds  of  Princesses  who  would  readily 
have  said  *  yea.' " 

And  these  words  that  he  had  heard  long 
ago  at  that  very  spot  can.e  back  again  to 
him  like  an  inspiration  and  a  resolve. 

Sj  you  see,  Friedrich  Beumer  did  not 
after  ail  dance  at  the  Kirmesse  ball. 


^^ 


THE  MADEIRA  OF  THE  EAST. 

There  is  nothing  like  war,  according  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  for  teaching  the  nations 
geography,  and  it  is  probable  that,  but  for 
the  repeated  squabbles  between  the  Empires 
of  China  and  Japan,  the  majority  of  Eog- 
lish  people  would  never  have  heard  of  the 
Loo-Choo  Island?.  Even  now  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assume  that  the  majority  of 
Europeans  co\ild  not,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  give  a  more  d^fluite  description  of 
their  locality  tban  that  they  are  "some- 
where in  the  China  Seas.'-  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  not  in  the  China  Sea  at 
al),  and,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  although 
apparently  contradictory,  there  are  no 
"  Loo-Choo  "  Islands  anywhere. 

There  is  a  chain  of  islands  which  may 
be  said  to  connect  the  Island  of ^ Formosa 
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with  the  southern  portion  of  jApan ;  and 
the  central  iinka  of  that  chain  form  a  groap 
which  is  known  to  the  Japanese  as  Riii- 
Ejii.  The  Chinese  tongae,  which  cannot 
roll  off  an  "  R/'  has  made  this  name  into 
Liii-Kiii,  and  this  again  has  been  Eoro- 
peanised  into  Loo-Ghoo. 

There  is  indeed  a  tradition  transmitted 
by  a  Chinese  writer,  one  Li  Ting-}  iien,  who 
was  once  sent  as  envoy  to  Liii-Kiti,  that 
the  islands  were  first  discovered  in  the  Siii 
dynasty  (about  A.D.  680),  by  Chu  Kwan, 
who  called  them  Liti-KJii,  or  **  the  floating 
dragon,"  because  of  the  pecnliar  appear- 
ance they  present  when  figured  on  a 
chart.  But  then,  as  he  had  no  chart  and 
had  never  seen  them  thus  figured,  the 
story  lacks  the  elements  of  probability. 
Otherwise  they  appear  in  Chinese  re- 
cords as  L>ti-Kwei,  or  the  "floating 
demons  " ;  and  by  some  the  present  name 
is  understood  to  mean  ''the  pendant  baU." 

Now  this  little  group  of  islands  happens 
to  be  very  interesting  geographically,  his- 
torically, and  ethnologi^ly,  and  they  have 
this  additional  charm  that  they  have  been 
up  till  now  almost  entirely  unknown  ex- 
cept as  a  geographical  expression,  and  that 
an  inaccurate  one. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  gather  from 
various  sources  what  will  give  the  reader  a 
fairly  definite  and  clear  conception  of  them 
and  their  idiosyncrasies.  Among  others 
we  draw  upon  Commodore  Perry's 
"Voyages";  Dr.  George  Smith's  "Lew- 
Chew  and  the  Lew-Che  wans" ;  Kaempfer's 
"  History  of  Japan "  ;  Dr.  Guillemard's 
"Cruise  of  the  Marchesa";  J.  J.  Rein's 
"  Japan,"  etc. 

The  last-named  work  is  a  very  ambitious 
one.  It  professes  to  gi^e  an  exhaustive 
and  accurate  account  of  the  whole  Empire 
of  Japan,  in  a  narrative  of  travels  and 
researches  undertakenfor,  and  at  the  cost  of, 
the  German  Government.  Yet^  Professor 
Rein  has  very  little  to  tell  of  what  he,  at 
any  rate,  consistently  calls  Riii-kiCu  The 
area  of  the  group  he  places  at  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  square  miles,  which  seems 
an  unduly  low  estimate,  and  the  population 
at  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  in 
1883.  The  ancient  Kingdom  of  R iikiii 
consisted  of  thirty-six  inhabited  islands, 
and  it  now  constitutes  the  thirty-sixth 
department  of  Japan.  Some  of  the  islands. 
Professor  Rein  says,  are  volcanic,  and  some 
coralline,  but  as  the  majority  of  them  are 
stated  to  be  "  both  geologically  and  botanic- 
ally  unknown,"  he  commits  himself  to  no 
further  description  than  that "  the  products 


^ 


of  both  China  and  Japan  are  here  culti- 
vated— especially  batatas  and  the  sugar- 
cane." The  people  are  Japanese  in  manners 
and  language,  but  Chinese  apparently  in 
taste,  judg&g  firom  the  abundance  of  pigi. 
Professor  Rein  was  in  Japan  in  1874  and 
1875,  but  Dr.  G-uillemard  was  not  only  in 
Japan,  but  also  in  Liii-Kitl,  as  recently  as 
1882,  so  we  have  something  more  defiinite 
now  to  go  upon — somewhat  more  as  re- 
gards their  present  condition  than  their 
past  history,  however. 

The  traditions  of  the  Liii-Kiiiftni  can 
only  be  regarded  as  hasy,  however  cir- 
cumstantial, when  we  find  that  they  ex- 
tend back  to  the  year  16,615  bc,  when 
two  ancestors  of  their  race  somehow  came 
into  being  and  were  called  Omo-mei-kiit 
They  mamed  and  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  eldest  son  was  Tien-tsin, 
or  the  Grandson  of  Heaven,  and  he  was 
the  first  King  of  the  Islands;  from  the 
second  son  descended  the  tributary  Princes; 
and  from  the  third  son,  the  common  peoplei 
The  eldest  daughter  was  called  Kiin-KM, 
the  Spirit  of  Heaven;  and  the  second 
daughter  was  Tcho-tcho,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Sea.  Thereafter  the  historian  becomes 
confused  or  forgetful,  for  the  traditions 
skip  over  some  eighteen  thousand  years, 
during  which  twenty-five  dynasties  had 
had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be,  and  bring 
us  at  one  step  to  ad.  1187,  when 
Chun-tien  began  his  reign,  and  the 
authentic  history  of  the  islands,  which  it 
will  be  observed,  is  some  six  hundred 
years  later  than  the  alleged  ditcovery  of 
the  Chinese  traveller,  Chu  Kwan.  The 
main  island  is  only  five  dayb'  sail  from  Foo- 
Chow,  and  it  is  on  record  that  one  of  the 
Emperors  of  the  Sili  dynasty,  sent  an 
expedition,  accompanied  by  many  learned 
people,  to  request  the  King  of  Lid-Kiii  to 
come  and  pay  him  homage.  This  the 
King  declined  to  do,  whereupcm  the 
Emperor  sent  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  who  defeated  the  Liii-Kiiians,  killed 
the  King,  burned  the  capital,  captured 
some  five  thousand  slaves,  and  then  r^ 
turned  to  China. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese 
connection,  which  for  a  longtime  was  a 
profitable  one  for  the  Liil-Kiiians,  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view ;  and  moreover, 
by  some  strange  oversight  or  favour,  they 
were  not  called  on  to  pay  tribute;  But 
when  Chun-tien  came  to  the  throne,  things 
began  to  change.  He  was  ceitainly  Japa- 
nese, and  is  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  the  old  Kings  of  Japan,  but  how  or 
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why  his  family  went  to  Liii-Kiti  no  man 
knoweth.  Ghnn-tien  tanght  people  to 
write — in  characters  borrowed  from  the 
Japanese — and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
kingdom  began  to  be  Japanese. 

A  centory  later  anotlier  Chinese  Em- 
peror, recalling  the  exploits  of  his  pre- 
decessor, sent  an  expedition  to  regain 
control  of  Liii-Kiii,  but  the  affair  was  a 
failura  Then  came  a  period  of  civil 
war,  which  split  the  island  into  three 
Kingdoms,  after  which  China  stepped  in 
once  more,  and  exacted  a  tribute,  which 
was  regularly  paid  for  five  centuries.  The 
three  Kings  of  Liii-Kiii  formally  declared 
themselves  the  vassals  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor  Hongoti,  who  advised  them  to 
give  up  fighting  and  cultivate  trade.  A 
colony  of  thirty-six  Chinese  families  was 
sent  over  from  Fokien,  and  Chinese 
books,  Chinese  writing,  and  Confucianism 
were  introduced. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  three  King- 
doms were  once  more  reunited  under  one 
King,  to  whom  the  Emperor  of  China 
gave  the  name  of  Chang,  a  name  retained 
by  the  Royal  Family  of  Liii-Kiil  even  unto 
this  day.  By  this  time  there  was  a 
tolerably  high  state  of  civilisation  in  the 
islands,  with  numerous  temples  of 
considerable  wealtL  A  large  trade  was 
being  conducted  regularly  from  Napha 
with  Satsuma  and  other  provinces  of 
Japan,  as  well  as  with  China  and  Corea. 

In  time  the  islands  became  a  sort  of 
entrepdb  in  the  commerce  between  China 
and  Japan,  and  the  King  of  Ltii-Kii1  was 
a  sort  of  permanent  mediator  in  the 
quarrels  between  the  two  great  nations. 
By-and-by,  however,  when  Japan  began 
to  cherish  the  ambitious  design  of  "an- 
nexing" both  China  and  Corea,  she 
sought,  first  of  all,  to  induce  the  King  of 
Liii-Kiti  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy. 
This  the  King  refused  to  do,  whereupon 
the  Japanese  invaded  his  Kingdom,  plun- 
dered and  burned  his  cities,  and  took  him 
away  captive. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Chinese 
again  gained  the  ascendency;  and  so, 
tossed  as  a  shuttlecock  between  the  bat- 
tledores of  the  two  rival  Empirep,  poor  Liil- 
Kiii  fared,  until  1850,  when  the  payment 
of  tribute  to  China  finally  ceased.  In 
1879  the  Japanese  deposed  the  King,  and 
forcibly  annexed  the  islands;  and  in  1885, 
during  the  Franco-Chinese  war,  the  formal 
recognition  of  their  sovereignty  was  granted 
by  ChiDa. 

Thas  we  see  that  Liii-Kiit  has  both  a 


long  and  an  eventful  history,  and  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of 
the  Mongolian  nations.  The  natural  at- 
tractions of  the  islands  are  considerable. 
The  climate  is  almost  tropical ;  and,  as  the 
highest  altitude  of  the  hills  is  some  two 
thousand  feet,  frost  and  snow  are  un- 
known. The  result  of  the  equable  climate 
is  that  crops  can  be  grown  at  any  season, 
and,  in  fact,  two  harvests  of  rice  are 
gathered  in  the  year.  The  vegetation  is 
rather  suggestive  of  the  temperate  than  of 
the  tropical  zone,  for  the  hills  are  covered 
with  pine  woods,  and  the  open  country  re- 
sembles in  places  an  EngUsh  park.  Dr. 
Guillemard  says  that,  while  he  did  observe 
the  pandanus  and  the  camphor  tree,  the 
characteristics  of  the  vegetation  strongly 
resemble  those  of  Japan — there  being 
abundance  of  northern  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  cereals,  lovely  nympbseas,  h^ges  of 
dwarf  bamboos,  camellias,  mallowF,  and 
peach  trees. 

Liii-Kiii  hasbeendescribed  as  the  Madeira 
of  the  East,  and  is  predicted  as  the  future 
health-resort  of  the  Japanese.  But  even 
as  Cannes  has  its  earthquakes,  Liti  Kiii  has 
its  typhoons,  which  blow  with  tremendous 
force,  and  cause  great  damage  periodically. 

Commodore  Perry  was  struck  with  the 
abundance  of  limestone  in  Liti  Kiii.  We 
learn  now  that  this  rock  is  largely  used  for 
building  purposes  and  for  road-making, 
and  that  masses  of  coralline  limestone  are 
found  far  inland  at  considerable  elevations. 
Granite,  almost  white,  also  exists  in 
quantities,  while  the  promontories  round 
the  coast  are  generally  composed  of  gneiss. 
The  Americans  found  indications  of  coral, 
but,  so  far  as  we  know,  their  discovery 
has  never  been  verified.  There  are  tradi- 
tions of  gold  having  been  found,  which 
appear  to  be  mythiccd;  but  as  tbe  presents 
of  the  Kings  to  the  Emperors  of  China 
consisted  largely  of  copper,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  mines  of  that 
metal  in  the  islands  somewhere,  although 
no  "Barbarian''  has  ever  learned  their 
locality.  The  L^ti-Kiiians  are  credited  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  caution  in  their 
communication  with  foreigners. 

The  land  belongs  to  the  Government, 
who  sublet  it  to  an  aristocratic  class  called 
the  ''literati,"  who  in  turn  employ  the 
peasants  in  its  cultivation.  These  last 
get  only  one-fifth  of  the  produce,  and  the 
remainder,  less  expenses  and  taxes,  goes  to 
the  landlord.  The  peasantry,  therefore, 
are  very  poor,  and  much  of  the  land  is  un- 
cultivated,  although  by  alL^ccounts  the 
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islands  are  capable  of  supporting  a  much 
larger  population  than  they  have.  A  peculi- 
arity of  the  agriculture  is  that  two  crops  of 
the  eame  grain  may  be  growing  side  by  side 
— the  one  ready  for  luiryestmg,  the  other 
just  beginning  to  sprout 

The  most  important  crops  are  rice, 
wheat,  and  sweet  potatoes,  but  peas  and 
beans  are  also  largely  grown,  as  are  tobacco 
aod  the  sugar-cane,  the  latter  being  of  a 
small  variety.  The  tobacco  leaf  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  that  grown  in  Japan,  but  is 
very  carelessly  prepared.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables:  including 
oranges,  figs,  peaches,  and  melons,  bananas, 
turnips,  pumpkins,  onions,  etc.  Droughts  are 
not  infrequent,  but  an  elaborate  system  of 
irrigation  protects  the  farmer  from  their 
destructive  effects.  The  typhoons  he  can 
do  nothing  to  counteract 

In  manufactures  the  Liii-Kiiians  are 
poor.  Their  textile  fabrics  and  pottery 
are  coarse,  and  the  clothing  of  the  upper 
classes  is  imported  from  Japan;  but  in 
pipes,  fans,  and  basket-work  they  are  dex- 
terous; and  now  that  they  are  becoming  so 
thoroughly  Japanned,  it  is  probable  that 
Japanese  industries  will  take  root  among 
them. 

The  Liii-Kiiians  have  no  established 
religion.  The  Confucianism  introduced, 
as  we  have  told,  by  the  Chinese,  is  ap- 
parently retained  by  the  upper  classes; 
while  Buddhism  is  favoured  by  the  lower 
classes.  Beecher  said  they  were  extremely 
superstitious ;  but  Dr.  Quillemard  said  he 
saw  nothing  to  justify  such  a  conclusion. 
There  are  a  few  wayside  shrines — stones 
before  which  incense  is  burned  and  fruit 
offered,  but  not  in  excess. 

There  are  also  current  tales  of  fairies  and 
genii,  which  have  a  startling  resemblance 
to  many  both  in  the  ^'Arabian  Nights  " 
and  in  Teutonic  legends.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  story  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  Swan-Maiden,  as  related  by  Mr. 
Baring-Gk)uld,  in  ^'Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages." 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Malayan 
race,  and  the  dug-out  canoes  still  in  use 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Malay 
Archipelaga  The  present  language,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  it  is  known,  appears  to  be 
closely  identified  with  the  Japanese  dislect 
spoken  in  the  province  of  Satsuma. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith,  many  Chinese 
terms  have  been  introduced,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Chbese  colony  before 
mentioned  is  still  seen,  both  in  the  language 


and  in  the  customs  and  religious  beliefs  of 
the  islanders.  It  is  curious  that,  in  writing, 
the  Japanese  characters  are  employed,  but 
in  books,  the  Chinese.  In  the  native 
phraseology,  the  Liii-Kiiians  call  themselves 
''  The  Nation  that  observes  propriety." 

The  largest  island  of  the  group  is 
Okinawa-Sima,  but  is  better  known  as 
Great  Liii  Kiii.  The  Archipelago  is  parti- 
ally of  volcanic  origin,  and  it  stretches  from 
north  to  south  over  about  three  degrees  of 
latitude ;  but  is  so  wholly  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  commerce  that  it  has  remained 
so  long  almost  unknown  to  Europeans. 
Captain  Basil  Hall  was  there  some  forty 
years  before  Commodore  Perry,  bat  his 
visit  was  a  short  one,  and  he  has  not  left 
anything  like  so  full  an  account  of  the  place 
as  did  the  American  officer.  The  latter 
stayed  among  the  ishinds  for  several  months, 
and  even  concluded  a  sort  of  commercial 
treaty  with  the  Liti-Kiiiinp. 

The  island  of  OkinawaSima  is  about 
sixty  miles  in  length  and  from  five  to  ten 
in  breadth,  but  the  remainder  of  the  group 
are  of  very  small  size.  The  chief  sea-port 
town  is  Napha-Kianff,  close  to  the  souUi 
end  of  Great  LiiiKiii.  The  harbour, 
though  smaU,  is  surrounded  by  reefs,  and 
is  tolerably  safe. 

The  view  on  approaching  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Guillemard,  decidedly  picturesque- 
Japanese  in  character,  but  yet  with 
marked  peculiarities,  indicating  to  the 
traveller  quite  a  new  country.  On  the 
one  side  a  long  battlemented  wall  guards 
the  entrance  to  a  small  river,  where  a  few 
Japanese  junks  are  berthed  while  dis- 
charging cargo.  In  front  the  town  is  half 
buried  in  trees,  with  the  red  roofs  visible 
here  and  there,  while  a  background  of  low 
hills  completes  an  effective  picture.  On 
the  slopes  of  these  hills  clumps  of  bam- 
boos and  bauana?  are  to  be  seen,  markioff 
the  sites  of  cottages,  while  far  inland 
stretch  field  after  field  of  sprouting  and 
ripening  crops  in  every  stage  of  growth 
and  every  shade  of  green  and  gold. 

The  streets  of  the  little  town  have  an 
odd  appearance ;  the  houses  are  built 
within  compounds,  and  are  separated  both 
from  the  street  and  from  each  other  by 
massive  walls,  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet 
in  height,  of  great  thickness,  and  sloping 
outwards  at  the  base  like  the  old  castles 
of  Japan.  No  doubt  they  were  so  con- 
structed for  defence  in  the  days  when  the 
*'  Nation  which  observes  propriety  ''  occa- 
sionally forgot  it:  elf,  or  was  assailed  by  one 
or  other  of  its  big  neighbours.^  j 
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Passing  through  a  narrow  door  in  one 
of  these  bastions,  the  house  is  seen  built  of 
wood  and  surrounded  by  a  garden  of  the 
true  Japanese  type  :  little  pebbly  paths 
leading  to  little  bridges  over  little  lakes, 
lighted  by  little  stone  lanterns,  with  little 
trees  clipped  into  all  sorts  of  quaint  and 
curious  shapes.  Of  chairs  and  tables  there 
are  none;  but  the  floor  is  piled  with  plaited 
mats  of  rice  straw,  lying  on  which  the  per- 
sons of  propriety  drink  tea  out  of  little  cups, 
and  smoke  Litl  Kidan  tobacco  in  little  pipes. 

The  Liii-ELiiians  are  not  a  race  of  giants; 
they  are  even  shorter  than  the  Japanese, 
but  better  proportioned.  The  peasant 
dass  are  nearly  as  dark  as  Malays,  doubt- 
less the  effect  of  exposure,  for  the  upper 
classes  are  much  fairer,  and  without  any  of 
the  yellow  hue  of  the  Chinaman.  They 
have,  indeed,  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Chinese,  and,  while  like  the  Japanese, 
can  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  latter. 
Their  faces  are  less  flattened,  their  eyes 
more  deeply  set,  their  noses  more  promi- 
nent, their  foreheads  higher,  and  their 
cheek-bones  less  marked  than  those  of  the 
Japanese.  Their  expression  is  gentle  and 
pleasing,  but  sad ;  and  this,  Dr.  Ouillemard 
tells  usy  is  a  true  index  of  their  character. 

Many  of  the  men  wear  beards,  which  by 
some  are  plaited  and  fixed  at  the  end  into 
a  sharp  point,  k  la  cosmetique.  Both  men 
and  women — rich  and  poor — dress  the  hair 
alike,  thus  :  A  small  space  is  shaved  on  the 
crown,  and  the  rest  of  the  hair,  which  is 
allowed  to  grow  long,  is  gathered  and 
twisted  into  a  knot  over  the  bald  spot,  is 
dressed  with  cosmetique,  and  then  trans- 
fixed by  a  couple  of  hair-pins. 

The  metal  of  which  these  pins  are  made 
varies  with  the  rank  of  the  wearer ;  the 
lower  dasses  using  brass  or  pewter,  and 
the  *'  literati "  and  offidak  silver  or  gold, 
according  to  their  position  and  wealth. 
The  men  are  rarely  tattooed,  but  the  women 
decorate  their  hands  on  the  back  in  elaborate 
patterns  in  blue,  traced  in  Indian  ink.  The 
design  is  begun  in  childhood,  but  is  not 
completed  until  marriage.  On  the  wrist 
they  idso  tattoo  a  Maltese  crosa 

A  striking  feature  about  !N^apha-Riang, 
is  the  number  of  tombs  surrounding  it. 
These  are  built  in  the  sides  of  the  hills  and 
are  of  a  horse-shoe  shape.  They  are  in  the 
form  of  vaults  and  are  constructed  of  solid 
masonry.  In  these  vaults  the  dead  are 
placed  and  left  for  seven  years,  after  which 
the  remains  are  collected  and  placed  in 
urns.  Those  who  cannot  afford  to  build  a 
tomb  for  the  use  of  their  own  relatives 


combine  with  others,  so  as  to  have  a 
common  place  of  sepulture  of  respectable 
appearance.  The  finest,  however,  are 
interred  in  holes  cut  in  the  sea-cliffs.  After 
burial,  supplies  of  food  and  rice-spirit 
are  placed  in  the  tomb  for  the  use  of  the 
deceased,  which  the  relatives  come  and 
consume  after  a  decent  interval  The 
combings  of  the  hair  are  collected  by  the 
priests,  and  by  them  burnt  on  certain 
occasions  as  offerings  for  some  purpose  or 
other ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  rite  has 
not  yet  been  disclosed. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  Liti-Kitians  were 
famous  for  producing  an  extremely  hard  and 
beautiful  deep  rich  red  lacquer,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  this  seems  to  be  now  a  lost  art 

LiiiKiii,  says  Dr.  Ouillemard,  is  Japan 
JQst  as  the  LiiiKitians  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  Japanese,  but  it  is  "  Japan, 
with  its  grotesquenefis  toned  down,  and  its 
stiffness  softened  by  six  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  inner  recesses  of  the  harbour  are 
indeed  as  much  like  a  scene  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  as  anything  else,  and  the  little 
azure-blue  kingfisher  that  flitted  out  from 
time  to  time  ahead  of  us,  was  by  no  means 
out  of  harmony  with  it,  for  the  bird  is 
cosmopolitan  in  its  habits,  and  ranges  from 
Africa  to  New  Quinea,  and  from  Japan  to 
Timor.  Passing  the  wooded  islet  at  the 
harbour's  entrance  on  our  return,  we 
came  upon  a  curious  scene.  A  party  of 
half-a-dozen  natives  had  gathered  on  the 
bare  summit,  and  facing  toward  the  west» 
were  occupied  in  some  sort  of  festal  or 
religious  ceremonial  The  sun  was  just 
setting,  but  the  thick  banks  of  cloud 
gathered  above  our  heads  portended  a 
heavy  storm.  Bathed  in  a  flood  of  hard 
lighti  a  solitary  figure  stood  out  against  the 
evening  sky,  slowly  waving  his  hand  and 
dancing  an  adieu  to  the  day.  Behind  him 
sat  the  others  with  snake-skin  guitars, 
chanting  the  weird,  yet  not  unpleasant, 
discords  of  some  Liii-Kitian  song.  Pre- 
sently the  music  ceased,  and  another 
stepped  forward  to  take  the  dancer's  place. 
We  floated  slowly  on,  half  xmconsciously, 
under  the  spell  of  the  mournful  music  and 
the  strangeness  of  the  scene  we  were 
watching,  until  both  had  vanished  in  dis- 
tance, and  the  fast-fading  light  warned  us 
that  we  had  better  return.  The  piece  was 
ended,  and  the  curtain  had  fallen,  but 
among  many  scenes  of  travel  vividly  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory,  I  can  recall  few 
more  so  than  the  Utl-Kitian  sun-set  dance 
in  Napha-Kiang  harbour." 

Some    few    miles  inland  from  Napha- 
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KiaDg^  is  Shitiri,  the  ftnoient  capital  of 
the  Kingdom,  from  which  foreigners  are 
jealously  excluded.  Both  Commodore 
Perry  and  Dr.  Guillemard,  however, 
managed  to  go  there.  This  is  surrounded 
by  walls  of  heavy  masonry — almost  Cy- 
clopean in  character — upwards  of  sixty 
feet  in  height,  and  of  enormous  thickness. 
The  gate  is  more  Chinese  than  Japanese  in 
character,  being  a  two-storeyed  porch,  with 
upturned  gables,  and  supported  on  four 
enormous  wooden  pillars. 

In  the  centra  of  the  enclosure,  and  on 
the  summit  of  a  low  hill,  stand  the  for- 
tress and  palace,  within  three  lines  of 
fortifications — the  citadel  rising  into  pic- 
turesque towers  and  battlements.  The 
Palace  of  the  Ancient  Kings  is  now  dismal 
enough,  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  rooms  and 
corridors  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  bear- 
ing every  appearance  of  not  having  been 
inhabited  for  years.  A  few  miles  ofiP, 
however,  is  another  palace,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Kmg,  which  is  well  ap- 
pointed, amid  charming  Ecenery,  on  the 
shore  of  a  large  lotus  lake. 

There  are  other  remains  of  ruined  castles 
and  fortresses  in  the  islands,  which  testify 
alike  to  the  strength  and  warlike  character 
of  the  LiilKitians  in  the  days  of  old. 
Now,  their  King  is  a  captive  in  Japan, 
and  they  themselves  are  content  to  be 
governed  by  that  nation.  They  are,  ap- 
parently, not  a  progressive,  but  a  patient, 
amiable,  and  industrious  people,  who, 
under  a  benevolent  Government,  may  de- 
velope  in  commercial  importance.  There 
is  so  much  about  them  and  their  land 
which  is  interesting,  that  one  longs  to 
know  more ;  and  in  these  days  of  travel, 
when  the  ''globe-trotter"  has  exhausted 
all  the  beaten  tracks,  come  will  be  glad  to 
hearof  this  comparatively  unbroken  ground. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  yet  to  be 
learned  about  the  <<  Nation  that  observes 
propriety,"  and  the  undoubted  physical 
attractions  of  the  "  Madeira  of  the  East " 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  induce  some  com- 
petent individuals  to  go  and  gather  up  all 
the  threads  of  their  story.  * 

UlfCLE    BOB'S    IflECE. 

By  LESLIE  KEITH, 
Author  ^f  **  Tht  ChUcotea,*'  etc. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A  VERY  odd  and  unexpected  thing  now 
happened.  When  the  arrangements  had 
all  been    completed,   and    in   ratification 


of  the  treaty  tea  had  been  drunk,  cake 
eaten,  and  the  good-byes  said ;  when  the 
big  door  had  tdmost  been  shut  on  the 
smile  of  their  hostess ;  one  last  suggestion 
occurred  to  Uncle  Bob.  A  suggestion,  a 
doubt,  a  hint,  or  a  request,  it  matters  not; 
suffice  it,  that  it  took  him  once  more  up 
the  steps,  and  recalled  the  smile  that  had 
been  dying  from  Madame  Drave's  lips. 

Tilly,  abready  seated  in  the  carnage, 
smiled  too ;  half  out  of  sympathy,  half  out 
of  amusement.  The  polite  Mr.  Behrexis 
waited  calmly  on  the  pavement  till  bis 
friend  should  be  ready  to  set  out.  It  was 
already  dusk,  but  the  lamp  above  the  hall 
door  threw  out  a  cheerful  radiance  that 
lit  the  strip  of  pavement  where  Behrens 
lounged,  and  fell  on  the  harness  of  the 
horses,  on  the  carriage,  and  on  Tillj's 
bright  face. 

The  street  was  very  quiet,  so  that  one 
heard  two  pairs  of  feet  approaching  and 
voices  in  talk  before  their  respective 
owners  came  in  sight — two  men  walking 
arm-inarm  in  the  rapidly-growing  dark- 
ness, that  was  all.  Tilly  looked  at  them 
carelessly.  As  they  approached  the  patch 
of  k'ght,  one  of  them  detached  his  arm 
from  his  companion's,  and  took  a  step  in 
advance. 

''  Why,  Behrens,"  he  said  in  a  pleasant 
voice,  "who  would  have  looked  to  meet  you 
heref  One  doesn't  expect  to  see  you 
beyond  City  bounds." 

"Why  notr'  said  Behrens,  accepting 
the  proffered  hand.  "Is  there  any  law 
why  I  shouldn't  set  foot  on  your  happy 
hunting  ground  t  I  am  waiting  for  a  friend 
of  mine." 

"  So  I  see." 

Fred  Temple — for  it  was  he— was  gazing 
at  the  lovely  face  in  the  carriage  :  a  beau- 
tiful face,  soft,  bright,  and  animated. 

"  I  wonder  who  she  is  1  I  wish  Behrens 
would  introduce  me,"  he  was  saying  to 
himself  when,  still  gadng,  he  noticed  the 
fsce  change.  A  fluen  stole  over  it ;  a  look 
of  surprised  pleasure  came  into  the  eyes ; 
the  lips  parted  in  a  little  cry ;  and  then,  to 
his  bewilderment,  his  companion  and 
cousin— his  stupid,  awkward  cousin  John 
— actually  went  forward,  and  took  in  his 
own  the  hand  this  beautiful  girl  held  out 
to  him. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  When 
John  Ttmple,  sauntering  on  and  awaiting 
Fred's  pleasure,  came  within  the  circle  of 
light,  Tilly  had  recognised  in  his  the  face 
of  an  acquaintance.  She  knew  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  jKreet>hmi  asr^  friend ; 
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for  as  yet,  at  least,  it  was  the  code  of 
Lilieamair  by  which  she  set  her  behaviour. 
She  was  frankly  pleased  aod  excited  over 
the  little  adventure.  As  for  John,  his 
feelings  may  be  imagined. 

''  I  am  so  glad  to  have  met  'you  again — 
to  explain " 

''I  have  been  hoping  to  meet  you/'  said 
John,  with  au  equal  simplicity,  hardly 
believing  yet  in  his  good  fortune.  "  I  have 
looked  for  you  every  day." 

*'  We  did  not  go  to  Mrs.  Popham's." 

It  was  this  little  scene  upon  which  Mr. 
Burton  stumbled,  as  he  came  down  the 
steps  full  of  small  cares. 

"You  will  see  to  that,  mem,"  he  was 
saying.  "  It's  very  important.  I'm  glad 
I  remembered  it.     I " 

*' Uncle  Bob,"  came  a  clear,  ringing 
voice,  "please  come  here  1  Ob,  uncle," 
Tilly  leant  forward,  and,  putting  out  a 
hand,  she  laid  it  eagerly  on  his  sleeve — 
"  here  is  the  gentleman  who  helped  us  the 
night  of  our  coming  here — ^you  remember, 
who  showed  us  the  way  !  And  you  were 
so  sorry  you  could  not  tell  him  that  we 
had  gone  to  live  somewhere  else." 

**  Ay,  ay,"  cried  Unde  Bob,  "to  be  sure, 
I  remember.  And  my  little  lass  has  been 
fretting  here  in  case  you  went  to  a  certain 
place  where  you  wouldn't  get  anything 
but  the  cold  shoulder  for  your  pains."  He 
laughed  at  the  well-worn  pleasantry. 
"Well,  well,"  he  put  out  his  large  hand 
and  shook  the  other's  heartily,  "  we'll  make 
up  for  it  now.  And,  like  an  old  fool,  I 
didn't  so  much  as  ask  your  name." 

"Temple— John  Temple." 

"Temple  1"  cried  uncle  and  niece  in  a 
breath,  looking  wonderingly  at  each  other. 
Then  Uncle  Bob  continued  alone. 

"Are  you  Scotch  1" 

"I  was  bom  in  London;  but  my  mother 
was  Scotch.  Her  maiden  name  was  the 
same  as  yours,  I  believe,  Barton." 

John's  heart  was  beating  thickly ;  he 
found  difficulty  in  articulatin|; ;  he  was 
almost  sure  now  that  his  conjecture  was 
right;  almost  sure  by  the  amazed  looks 
they  cast  at  each  other ;  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  hung  upon  his  words. 

"And  what  might  her  christian  name  bel" 

"  Jessia" 

"Jessie  1"  Mr.  Burton  repeated  dreamily, 
"  Jessie  Burton — Jessie  Temple  1 " 

"I  have  reason  to  believe — though  I  am 
not  perfectly  certain,"  John  went  on,  con- 
trolling himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
preparing  to  play  his  last  card,  "  I  believe 
she  came  from  a  village  called  Liliesmuir." 


Kow  he  knew  that  he  was  right ;  knew 
it  by  the  light  that  leaped  into  Tilly's  eyes. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  fear  or  dread, 
unless — horrible  doubt  1 — they  refused  to 
own  him. 

"By  jingo  I"  cried  Uncle  Bob,  waking 
from  a  reverie,  and  slapping  his  left  leg 
with  energy,  "  this  is  a  rum  start  1  Unless 
there's  some  trick  here  I  dob't  see  to  the 
bottom  of.  You  are  Jessie's  lad,  and 
almost  the  first  man  we  set  eyes  on  in 
London  1 " 

Now  this  conversation  was  far  too  in- 
teresting, even  from  the  outset,  for  Fred 
to  maintain  the  sorriest  pretence  of  lis- 
tening to  the  conversation  of  Behrens. 
Insensibly  he  had  edged  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  group  at  the  carriage ;  he  now  stood 
close  to  John's  elbow.  John,  the  hero  of , 
the  hour ;  John,  the  despised ;  taken  up  by 
these  people,  by  this  beautiful  girl,  into 
such  a  sudden  warmth  of  regard ;  John, 
whom  nobody  ever  considered  or  thought 
of — here  was  a  strange  turn  of  fortune  1 

Then  slowly,  from  a  word  here  and  a 
hint  there,  he  gathered  that  these  were  the 
two  for  whom  he  had  sought  so  long ;  that 
this  was  the  girl  of  whom  he  had  dreamed, 
and  who  had  escaped  him  till  she  had  be- 
come indeed  but  a  dream ;  and  it  was  John 
who  had  discovered  them— John,  who  was 
"  Jessie's  boy  1 " 

And  who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  was 
"  Jessie,"  that  the  old  man  should  speak  of 
her  with  so  strange  a  catch  in  his  breath  1 
Never  before  haid  Master  Fred  felt  so 
confounded,  amazed,  so  left  out. 

He  had  by  this  time  drawn  so  close,  and 
was  pressing  so  hard  on  John's  elbow,  that 
that  good  fellow  was  fain  to  turn,  and, 
seeing  the  intruder's  eager  face,  to  include 
him  in  his  own  better  fortune. 

"  This  is  my  cousin,  and  he  is  a  Temple, 
too,"  he  said. 

"So  he's  a  Temple,  too," repeated  Uncle 
Bob,  in  the  voice  of  one  whom  nothing  more 
will  ever  have  the  power  to  surprise.  "  Are 
there  any  more  of  you  about  1 " 

"  I  think  there  are  but  the  two  of  us," 
said  Fred  laughing.  "  Yes,  I'm  a  Temple, 
too,  and  I'm  proud  if  it  gives  me  even  a 
scrap  of  interest  in  your  thoughts."  He 
looked  at  Tilly,  expecting  that  she  would 
have  extended  her  hand  to  him  too ;  but 
she  only  gazed  at  him  wonderingly,  with  no 
recognition  in  her  eyes.  "  It's  an  immense 
piece  of  good  fortune  for  me  to  meet  you," 
he  went  on,  "for  I've  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere." 

"  You've  been  looking  for  us^  too,"  said 
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Mr.  Barton  with  an  air  of  ezhansted 
wonder.  ''This  beats  everything  to  fits. 
Well,  we  can't  stop  here  all  night.  You'll 
come,  both  of  70a,  and  take  a  bit  of  dinner 
with  ns,  and  well  '  redd '  this  up  before 
morning,  or  my  name's  not  Bob  Barton. 
You  won't  leave  us,  Behrens,"  he  decided ; 
for  that  polite  gentleman,  who  had  been  a 
silent  spectator  of  this  strange  scene,  was 
about  to  withdraw  from  this  odd  family 
gathering.  '*  Nonsense,  man,  there's  room 
for  us  alL  Sit  close,  Tilly,  and  we'll 
mana|!:e." 

**  We  couldn't  think  of  crowding  you," 
said  Fred,  always  spokesman.  **If  you 
will  give  us  the  address  of  your  hotel 
we'll  join  you  by  train.  The'  station  is 
close  at  hand;  we'll  be  there  as  soon 
as  you."  And  having  obtained  the 
information,  after  a  further  protest  from 
Uncle  Bob,  and  further  polite  hesitation, 
quickly  combated,  from  Mr.  Behrens,  he 
actually  dragged  John  away,  determined 
that  he  should  enjoy  no  superior  ad- 
vantage, though  he  was  "  Jessie  s  son." 

On  the  way  to  the  hotel  he  extracted 
every  morsel  of  information  that  could  be 
drawn  from  his  cousin. 

John,  plied  with  questions  and  adjura- 
tions, yielded  at  last,  and  repeated  the 
little  story  in  fhll  detail,  from  his  encounter 
with  the  strangers  in  the  refreshment- 
rooms  to  his  own  midnight  investigations 
into  the  family  history. 

Fred,  still  struggling  with  a  vague  sense 
of  injury,  yet  folt  compelled  to  laugh. 

"  That  you  should  find  the  people  I've 
been  searching  for  all  over  London !  Was 
it  in  hopes  of  seeing  them  you  were  hanging 
about  the  Popham  establishment  that 
night  t "  he  questioned  suddenly. 

"I  understood  that  they  were  staying 
there." 

"  Well,  if  you  had  only  spoken  up  we 
might  have  found  them  ever  so  much 
sooner,"  said  Fred  with  petulance.  ''I 
can't  think  what  you  kept  it  dark  for." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  can  matter  so  much 
to  you,"  retorted  John,  goaded  into  some 
show  of  resentment.  "  After  all,  they're 
not  your  cousins,  and  as  Mrs.  Popham's 
friendship  has  waited  so  long,  I  suppose  it 
can  exist  one  night  longer." 

It  was  herein  that  the  sting  lay.  It  was 
John,  canny,  quiet  John  who  was  the 
nephew,  and  not  gay,  ornamental  Fred. 
Yet  the  kinship,  if  it  could  be  proved,  was 
clearly  on  the  Barton  side,  and  the  sole 
advantage  of  being  a  Temple  wasapparently 
the  distinction  of  relationship  with  Joha 


Here  was  a  nice  turning  of  the  tables 
for  Fred,  who  had  always  rather  prided 
himself  on  his  good-nature  in  befri«idiDg 
the  silent  clerk  of  Fulham.  Had  he  not 
that  very  night,  when  this  strange  en- 
counter took  place,  been  on  his  way  to 
introduce  John  to  all  the  glories  of  Mrs. 
Popham's  brilliant  drawing-room;  the 
charms  of  her  society;  the  privileges  of 
her  afternoon  tea  1 

Matters  took  a  rather  more  favouraUe 
complexion  for  the  injured  Fred  when 
they  reached  the  hotel  Mr.  Barton 
received  them  alone,  Behrens  having  had 
the  tact  to  absent  himself  from  this  famOy 
reunion,  and  it  did  not  appear  from  his 
manner  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
deUght  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  his 
nephew. 

If  this  pair  had  been  actors  on  a  comic 
stage,  they  would  doubtless  have  fallen 
upon  each  other's  necks  and  wept  upon  each 
other's  shoulders ;  being  Britons,  and  ond 
of  them  at  least  a  North  Briton,  they 
contented  themselves  with  shaking  hands 
rather  awkwardly  and  looking  at  each 
other  with  covert,  exploring  glances.  Mr. 
Burton  had  few  questions  to  ask,  and  John 
few  details  to  communicate,  but  these  were 
convincing  enough.  John  produced  his 
mother's  wedding-ring,  which  hung  at  his 
watch-cbain.  Inside  the  narrow,  dd- 
fashioned  circle  of  gold  the  inituds  of 
husband  and  wife  and  the  date  of  their 
wedding  were  engraved. 

''Ay,  it's  Jessie's  ring,  sure  enough," 
said  Unde  Bob,  handing  it  back  after 
his  examination.  <*  I  remember  her  show- 
ing me  the  letters ;  it  was  a  new-fangled 
notion  in  those  days— it  was  little  enough 
of  pleasure  she  got  out  of  life  after  she 
wore  itw  Your  father  was*  a  bad  lot  It 
was  an  ill  day  for  her  when  he  set  foot  in 
Liliesmuir — a  handsome  chap,  not  like 
you ;  you  favour  the  Burtons  "—he  seemed 
to  find  a  faint  satisfaction  in  this 
fact — ''a  handsome  chap  with  a  tongue 
that  would  wile  a  bird  ofP  a  tree,  but  a 
black-hearted  villain  all  the  same." 

John  flashed  deeply. 

"  Whatever  his  faults,  he  was  my  father,* 
he  sfidd.  ''  I,  at  least,  must  keep  silencd 
about  him.  And  if  my  mother  snfiered, 
as  I  fear  she  did,  her  friends,  so  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  did  nothing  to  comfort  her." 

«  She  made  her  bed  and  she  had  to  lie 
on  it,"  said  her  brother,  doggedly.  "  And 
she  was  always  a  proud,  high-hearted  lass. 
She  would  never  let  on  that  she  had  made 
a  mistake."  nr^r^n]i> 
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"  And  yet  my  recollections  of  her  are  all 
of  a  woman  whose  spirit  was  broken  with 
sorrow  and  loneltnesa" 

"Well,  well,"  said  Uncle  Bob,  heavily, 
waving  his  hand  as  if  he  wonld  dismiss 
the  subject.  '*How  many  are  there  of 
yon  1 "  he  asked  abruptly. 

•'  Two." 

"  Boy  or  girl,  the  other  one  1 " 

"A  girl,  younger  than  L  I  am  twenty- 
six,  and  Jessie — she  is  named  from  my 
mother — is  twenty-three.  She  is  a  con- 
firmed invalid." 

"  Tilly  must  go  and  see  her,"  he  said ; 
and  that  was  aU. 

The  interview,  in  which  Fred  had 
shared,  keeping  a  modest  silence  and  hold- 
ing himself  aloof  from  the  two  in  the 
embrasure  of  a  window,  had  some  elements 
of  comfort  in  it  for  his  wouoded  spirit. 
And  when  Uncle  Bob,  finding  nothing 
more  at  the  moment  to  say  to  his  new- 
found relation,  strayed  to  the  window, 
Fred  was  ready  to  make  himself  gracious 
to  the  old  man,  soro  with  the  rough 
awakening  of  iUhealed  wounds. 

"  You  must  be  the  doctor's  son,"  he  said 
to  Fred,  looking  at  him  with  more  favour 
than  he  had  bestowed  on  John. 

"  I  am  the  doctor's  son." 

"  Ah,"  said  Uncle  Bob  with  a  half-drawn 
breath.     "  I  never  heard  any  ill  of  him." 

**  I  hope  you  never  will  I "  said  Fred, 
and  then — ^not  anxious  to  be  catechised  in 
his  turn — he  lightly  turned  the  talk.  With 
the  tact  of  wmch  he  could  be  master  on 
occasion^  he  subtly  drew  on  his  host  to 
epeak  of  his  roving  life  and  unwonted 
fortunes.  Here  was  a  subject  that  held 
no  wounding  memories,  no  smart  for  con- 
science or  heart;  a  subject  that  was  truly 
congenial  and  delightful.  The  man  who 
among  his  comrades  had  gone  by  the  name 
of '  Lucky  Bob,'  had  nothing  but  a  triam- 
phant,  innocent  pride  in  his  own  gigantic 
BQccesses ;  he  was  ready  for  the  hundredth 
or  the  thousandth  time  to  tell  the  tale 
anew;  to  relive  his  life  from  its  small 
beginnings  to  its  present  pinnacle  of  glory. 

*'  It  was  all  for  the  little  lass  at  home," 
he  was  saying,  when  the  door  opened  and 
Tilly  entered. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Tilly  had 
refrained  from  appearing  earlier,  beause  of 
the  feminine  necessity  of  making  a  toilet 
The  young  men  had  been  excused  their 
morning  costume ;  but  their  reasons  did  not 
apply  to  her,  and  every  young  woman,  at 
least,  will  applaud  her,  for  thus  signalising 
this  great  occasion.    Cousins,  and  especially 


youDg  men  cousins,  about  whom  one  has 
woven  pleasant  imaginations,  are  not  to  be 
met  and  hailed,  and  taken  to  the  family 
bosom  every  day  ;  and  surely  one  ought  to 
take  a  little  trouble  to  show  that  one  wishes 
to  be  friendly  and  is  pleased !  If  it  had 
been  the  six  young  women  Temples  of  her 
fancy  instead  of  one  young  man — or  was  it 
two  young  men!— perhaps  Tilly  would 
not  have  lingered  quite  so  long  at  her  glass, 
or  so  qaestioningly  asked  it  if  she  were 
really  pretty,  or  if  it  were  a  fond  delasion 
of  dear  old  Uncle  Bob's  !  If  she  had  any 
fear  on  this  point,  the  looks  of  both  young 
men  ought  to  have  reassured  her.  She 
had  chosen  her  dress  with  some  care  and 
with  nice  discrimination  to  suit  the  occasion, 
not  too  dowdy,  nor  yet  too  gorgeous ;  but 
if  her  only  object  had  been  to  set  off  and 
adorn  her  own  fairness,  she  could  not 
have  succeeded  better.  It  was  a  govm  of 
pale  blue— the  colour,  as  every  one  knows, 
for  fair  hair  and  cheeks  of  the  wild  rose — 
and  it  hung  about  her  in  soft  and  sinuous 
folds,  which  showed  off  all  her  slim  grace. 

The  cousins  looked  at  her  with  delight 
and  admiration ;  John  jamped  up  from  bis 
chair,  and  Fred  sprang  forward  to  fetch  her 
another.  She  took  neither,  but  stood 
smiling  between  the  young  men. 

**  You  are  my  cousin.  My  cousin  John 
Temple,"  she  said  to  the  one.  **  You  and 
my  uncle  have  settled  that  satisfactorily,  I 
hope,  and  put  it  beyond  doabt  1 " 

"Ithinkso;Ihopeso." 

*'  I  am  glad,"  she  said  simply. 

''And  you,"  she  turned  to  the  other, 
"  are  you  my  cousin  too  1 " 

•'I  must  be,"  said  Fred  eagerly.  "I 
don't  see  how  there  can  be  any  doubt  about 
it.  This  fellow  is  year  cousin,  as  we  have 
just  conclusively  proved,  and  he  is  my 
cousin  also,  therefore  what  can  be  plainer 
than  that  you  and  I  are  cousins  as  wellt 
That  is  sound  logic,  isn't  it  I  " 

^'I  don't  know  anything  about  logic," 
said  Tilly  smiling.  "  I  am  afraid  the  fact 
only  amounts  to  this — that  you  are  my 
cousin's  cousin." 

''But  in  Scotland,  I  understand  that  is 
considered  quite  a  near  tie." 

"  But  we  are  in  England." 

"I  see  you  won't  own  me,"  said  Fred 
with  melancholy.  "What  shall  I  do  to 
qualify  myself,  Miss  Burton  ?  I  am  sure  if 
you  would  allow  me,  I  could  make  out  a 
case." 

"Oh,  I  won't  hinder  you,"  said  Tilly, 
smiling  frankly.  ''  I  never  had  any  cousins 
till  now,  for  what  is  the  eood  of  having 
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them  if  you  don't  know  them,  or  anything 
about  them  1  My  nncle,  it  seems,  was  a 
Temple." 

*'  And  he  was  my  father's  brother."  Fred 
had  never  before  in  the  coarse  of  his  life 
felt  anxious  to  own  this  reprobate  kins- 
man's claim. 

"But  then  it  is  after  all  on  the  Barton 
side  that  we  are  related.  Your  mother — " 
she  looked  at  John. 

"My  mother  was  a  Barton  —  your 
ancle's  and  your  father's  sister." 

"  So  yoa  see,"  she  appealed  smilingly  to 
Fred. 

"No,"  he  said  with  gay  defiance,  "I 
don't  see,  and  I  won't  see.  Let  us  leave 
the  matter  for  to-night,  at  least;  let  us 
stop  short  at  the  Temples." 

"  Very  well"  Tilly  glanced  at  her  ande, 
still  standing  with  his  back  to  them,  lost 
once  more  in  the  past  as  he  f>tared  an- 
seeiogly  into  the  darkness.  "  To-night  we 
shall  go  no  farther ;  we  shall  leave  the 
genealogical  tree  in  doabt,  if  you  like. 
After  all,  it  was  the  Temples  I  always 
wanted  to  meet,  and  hoped  to  meet,  when 
I  came  to  London.  And  now  I  want  to 
hear  about  them,"  she  turned  to  John, 
and  this  time  she  took  the  seat  he  again 
silently  offered. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  expect,  when  I  met  my  cousins  t " 
^e  asked. 

"No,"  he  replied,  smilbg.  There  was 
another  chair  near,  and  he  leaned  his 
arms  on  the  back  of  it  and  looked  down 
at  her.     "  Will  you  tell  me  1" 

"  Confound  him,  with  his  easy,  intimate 
air  1 "  said  Fred  to  himself.  To  see  John 
adopting  his  own  manner  before  his  own 
eyes  was  too  much  for  this  jealous  young 
gentleman. 

"Well,"  said  Tilly,  "I  reckoned  on  six 
girls.     Am  I  light  or  wrong  1 " 

"  Wrong  by  five,"  said  John,  laughing. 

"There  aren't  eleven?"  questioned 
Tilly,  in  a  voice  in  which  politeness  and 
dismay  straggled  together.  "  Eleven  girls  1 
Why,  it  must  be  like  a  school !  " 

"  There  is  only  one,"  said  John,  "  there 
never  were  more  than  Jessie  and  me ;  and 
she,  poor  girl,  has  a  struggle  to  keep  in 
life  at  all" 

"  Is  she  ill  1 "  Tilly  asked  with  sympathy. 
"  I  am  sorry.     Will  she  not  get  well  I " 

"  I'm  afraid  not." 


"  Dear  me,"  she  said ;  "  when  I  thought 
of  those  six  Temple  girls,  I  always  fancied 
them  very  big  and  strong— great  walkers 
and  riders,  and  all  that  And  now  it  is 
I  who  will  have  to  take  care  of  this  poor 
little  cousin  of  mine.  And  youl"  she 
turned  suddenly  to  Fred,  who  was  listen- 
ing moodily. 

•*I  have  nobody,"  he  said,  "not  even  a 
charmbg  sister  Jessie,  like  this  fortunate 
fellow  here;  but  I  have  one  little  claim 
which  I  am  bold  enough  to  press,  Miss 
Barton,  my  friendship  for  a  lady  who  is  a 
great  friend  of  yours — who  is  thbking  of 
you  at  this  moment,  and  longing  to  hear 
of  yon.  I  am  afraid  she  would  never 
forgive  me,  if  she  discovered  that  I  had 
spent  a  whole  evening  in  your  company 
without  letting  her  know  that  you  were 
found." 

"A  friend  of  mine?"  said  Tilly,  look- 
ing puzzled.  "  I  know  no  one  here  except 
Miss  Walton,  and  she  knows  where  to 
find  me." 

"  Have  you  forgotten  Mrs.  Popham  1 " 

She  looked  at  him  steadily,  flashing  a 
little,  and  then  her  glance  wandered  to 
the  window  where  her  uncle  still  stood 
silent,  his  gaze  absently  fixed  on  the 
hurry  of  the  gas-lit  street ;  his  mind  busy 
with  old  scenes,  long  forgotten. 

"  We  do  not  know  Mis.  Popham,"  she 
said  in  low,  but  clear,  tones.  "It  is  a 
mistake.     She  is  not  a  friend  of  ours." 

She  got  up  with  that,  and  crossed  the 
room,  and  going  up  to  the  old  man  at  the 
window,  she  put  her  hand  within  his  arm, 
and  leaned  her  cheek  for  a  moment  in 
mute  caress  against  his  sleeve.  It  was  a 
pretty  action,  because  it  was  so  spon- 
taneous and  unconscious.  She  had  for- 
gotten that  they  might  be  looking  at  her. 

"  Aren't  you  getting  hungry,  dear  1 "  she 
said. 

He  looked  down  on  her  with  a  start, 
and  repeated  with  an  effort : 

"  Hungry  I     Yes,  to  be  sure ;  there  are 

these  two  young  fellows  and  Behrens ^" 

he  turned  round,  and  becoming,  at  last, 
fully  alive  to  their  presence,  he  said  to 
John,  with  a  nod,  "You  jast  ring  and 
hurry  them  up,  will  youf  I  ordered 
something  for  ourselves  downstairs." 

Unlucky  Fred !  by  what  malign  chance 
had  he  blundered  1  His  dinner  was  spoiled 
for  him  before  ic  was  eaten. 
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